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A STROLL IN ‘THE PARK’ 


A DAY cold, gray, cheerless as 
any day in February, and : 


raised to do honour to the Duke and 
themselves, to a quiet spot — quiet 
enough at this season of the year— 
in the Park which takes its name 
from o Keightabeid res the Hyde ad- 
joinin 5 

Back to some of the seventeenth- 
century summers as I walk along 


i 


Back throu h the years that have 
i de Park was inter- 
sected by a 


flowing together—the Serpentine of 
owing er— 0 
our days—to the time when the 
raigtof Charles I was in ia glory 
0 es 1. was g : 
long, long before it was seed be 
er ae ors ‘ Ladies’ Mile,’ — 
present an appearance W 
causes an observer of the present 
day to waver between whether it 
might be the remains of a Roman 
encampment, or of an unrivalled 
troupe from Astley's at which he 
based: instead of having once been 
the resort of all that was brilliant, 
wealthy, witty and beautiful in the 
world of the London society of that 


day. 
And thus, as f- walk, ually 
fade away these our ee ae 
and forms, and before me rises a 


tour eel ae 


Down the stream of tina’ 4o 


4 
j 
. 
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ae to him by the Duke of 
olstein—an injudicious t the 
course of events proved to be. 
Cromwell loved Hyde Park well; 
the stern-faced Protector visited it 
often; and now, when those of 
whom he dreamed not tread the 
turf he once trod, and make merry 
in the vicinity of that place in which 
he once proved himself such an 
inefficient Jehu, he lies quictly, and 
sleeps a deep sleep, hard by at Ty- 


* Back to the days when tho reign 
of gloom was over and the tide of 
merriment had set in—to those days 
when Charles II. — the ‘ merry 
monarch ’ with the ‘ melancholy 
—was king: who seems to have 
been as charming and reprehensible 
as most men who never say foolish 
things and never do wise ones are— 
eet when he bata f and 
was ‘merry as 
we are told so often that we have 
reason to doubt it. 
That must have been a goodly 
oon which assembled in Hyde 
then. Conspicuous in that 
bnght a of which Charles him- 
centre stands Villiers 
— foremost in beauty, bravery, 
wit, and gallantry, and every other 
fascinating quality 
which goes to the making up of the 
character of the perfect courtier. 
That Villiers who is described by 
Flecknoe as possessing 


‘The gallant’st person and the nobicst mind 
Tp all the world his prince could ever find;’ 


and who fell upon evil days and 
died after a long career of splendour 
and success in the ‘worst inn’s 
worst room,’ where, according to 
Pope (although the story is now 
denied), ‘ tawdry yellow strove with 
dirty red.’ That poor ‘great Buck- 
ingham,’ whom a fastidious 
pronounced to be ‘the only Engh 
gentleman he had ever seen.’ And 
with Meat = oval-faced Shine 
leaming-ey 8 

ford and husband of oY ‘ Puritan’s 
daughter,’ the ‘little, short, brown, 
demure’ irfax ; the 


ure’ lady, Mary Fairfax ; 
friend of Cowley, to whom at least, 


whatever may have been his faults 


to others, he was faithful, generous, 
and kind; with him came De Gram- 
mont, the lished, Pitter i French- 


greatest beanty in a court, where 
‘to be’ was to be beautiful. 

There was also St. Evremond, the 
blue-eyed Norman, most splendid 
specimen of a most vag igen 


fifty became the lover of = 
Mazarin. This lady, in ria = 
hare ee reputation of being th 
t tifal woman in Europe of 
her day, aoe ages as & 
ractical jo ongst many 
a iher facetious tricks may be men- 
tioned her swamping the poor nuns 
of a convent in which she had 


distress, in 
beds. This feat she accomplished 
by causing the large reservoirs which’ 
supphed dhs establishment with 
water, to overflow. She also mixed 
ink with their holy water in order 
» make the cross stand out well 

pon their foreheads. This last 
kc was shocking, but harmless in 
comparison with the other; secla- 
sion and rheumatism together must 
be intolerable. 

And Rochester was here too--the 
“most symmetrical and handsomest 
man of his age.’ He joined that 
witty, wicked group, an innocent 
Adonis and fell away terribly. He 
confessed to Bishop Burnet on his 
death-bed that ‘ fort five years he had 
him in the “Ring, walking along 

in the ‘ : ong 
lo Fee side of one of the daintiest 
the court dames, he is young and. 
fair and good, as he looks in the 
rtrait I have sacen of him. 
The long love-locks are not dis- 
hevelled as yet, nor the feel clear- 
cut eyes glazed, and lower part 
of the face is still cnyuinitely re- 
fined—not heavy aio coarse a8 it 
moust have grown before those five 
years had come to an end. 
And chivalrous, darmg 


fair, lovely, i 
Mrs. Ti, of the Hehe falling ee 


il 
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lets and rather weak expression, 
which Sir Peter Lely has handed 
down to posterity for admiration. 
And the dark queen, with the small 
brown. hafids, and long-suffering 
5 nme Lovely, foolish Jano Mid- 

eton; the bright brunette, Miss 
Warmestre; and countless others, 
who were ‘beauties’ in their day, 
and had names and fames a trifle 
higher than would be awarded them 
now. They all came here to the 
Ring in Hyde Park. 

And here, too, came one who has 
told us more about them and their 
dogs than any one else. Hero 
came Pepys—ever-present Samuel 
—of course he did. ‘ Following the 
duke’ (equally of coursc) ‘ into tho 
Park, I found Mr. Coventry’s people 
had a horse ready for me; so fine a 
one that I was almost afraid to get 
apon him, but I did, and found my- 
self more feared than hurt.’ 

Pepys would have nsked breaking 
any number of bones to follow ‘a 
duke,’ the brave fellow! The act 
of mounting a great fine horse, of 
which he stood in mortal dread, for 
the enue of followmg the Duke 
of York into the Park and being 
seen in his company by the fine folks 
in the Ring, is worthy of the gallant 
gentleman ‘ who did extend his cha- 
rity to his sister Jane by allowing 
her to be his servant; and who lay 
in ‘mighty trombhng,’ but cautiously 
passive one night, when he thought 
one of his domestics (possibly the 
aforesaid sister Janc) was being mur- 
dered in his house. Pepys, with 
som, beneath him that ho 
dared not hit, must have been ao 
‘mighty fine sight’ indeed; as fino 
as any in the Ring. 

As far as personal appearanco 
goes, Charles 1. was far worthier of 
being the leader of such a bright, 
brilliant, beautiful court, than was 
his plain, dark- s0n. 

ere they all came, powdered and 
patched and hooped; with the ever- 
ready sword and joke, and made love 
and witty speeches and quarrels 
after the most approved fashion of 
that gay and gallant set. 

And now, as I stand here, the bevy 
oe pr bbgpalah ten wri 7 fied 
gination conjured w peo- 
ple this now-deserted Park with, 


fades away—fades away and leaves 
me standing cold and solitary in 
the wintry sunbeams, alone. 

Far into the reigns of the Georges 
the Ring continued to be the pre- 
eminently fashionable portion of 
Hyde Park. ‘William LI. gave a 
certain tone to the Kensington 
division by going to reside in the red- 
bricked palace there— the palace 
which now has a deeper claim on 
our interest, for there our own 
queen was born. And Queen Caro- 
line, consort of George IT., added to 
tho attractiveness of this quarter by 
causing large gardons to be laid out 
there, which wero opened to thé 
public—to the ‘ full~dressed ’ public 
—every Sunday, when the king and 
herself had betaken thomselves to 
Richmond. ‘When the court ceased 
to reside at Kensington these 
dens were thrown open altogether. 
For a long time they retained much 
of their secluded character, but nor 
every other portion of the Park will 
be thrown into the shade by them 
in point of gaiety. 

Wandering along yet further from 
the sounds of busy life, the fleecy 
clouds—half-mist, half-smoko hover- 
ing over everything, show me other 
scenes and forms. 

Here, in later days, came Hervey, 
the pleasing refined wit; and Pope, 
the cynical unpleasing one. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu ‘the emanci- 
pated,’ who was allowed to ‘say 
anything’ (rare privilege!) without 
anything being said about her— 
who always dressed becomingly and 
untidily and attracted by so doing ; 
and who, witha keen bright intel- 
lect, had but a ‘neat-featured ’ face, 
which latter won the regard of both 
Hervey and Pope. 

And those ‘three Marys’—those 
‘maids of honour’ about whom so 
much has been said and written; 
who have been the thread on which 
g0 many fine verses have been strung 
— Mary Lepell herself, Hervey’s 
wife, who was good and charming, 
Mary Howard, and ‘jolly’ Mary 


The amiable king who dreaded 
being left alone the night his poor 
faithful loving wife died, ‘for fear 
he should see a@ spirit,’ came hero 
and sighed that he could not instead 

B 2 
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be breathing the air of his own 
beloved Hanover. And Caroline 
herself was by his side of course; 
with her fair, comely face, and 
gracious form, and winning sweet 
manner; that model wife who ap- 
pears to have acted with such con- 
sistent, judicious humility all 
through her conjugal life. Before 
the king had cause to express that 
fear and dread, she came here with 
him frequently and planned im- 
provements in Hyde Park. 

And the Prince of Wales—their 
son—was here, but not with them. 
Sir Robert Walpole calls him ‘a 
poor, weak, irresolute, false, lying, 
contemptible wretch ;’ and his own 
mother the fair comely queen, with 
the gracious manner, seems in hi 
case to have taken Jeave of these her 
special qualities of ‘ gracious sweet- 
ness,’ for she says: ‘ Popularity 
always make me sick, but Fritys 
makes me vomit.’ The names Sir 
Robert Walpole called him must 
have been hard to bear, yet that 
sentence from his mother’s lips 
was surely harder. 

In the years between 1798 and 
1816, Beau Brummel and /is sot 
adorned the Park. He came here 
frequently—did the kind beau—to 
show inferior beings how fricnds— 
old fnends—and new coats should 
be cut. He was as perfect in these 
noble arts as was the friend of his 
early days, the Prince Regent, whose 
countenance he lost through an im- 
pertinence. Many mean, base, weak 
-and worthless ones, I doubt not, take 
a turn in Hyde Park daily through- 
-out the season, but surely none so 
wtak, base, mean and worthless as 
this dethroned idol of what were 
called the ‘Bucks’—as this man 
who spent half of every day in tying 
his cravat, and the other half in 
showing the world—/is world—how 
it should be tied. He is not a 
‘pleasing object to contemplate 
through the fleecy clouds of time. 
Nothing worthier is recorded of him 
—that I can recal—than that he 
asked ‘for damson jam tart’ when 
little more than a baby; ‘Who is 
your fat friend? when fall-grown ; 
and several ridiculous qnestions as 
to cab and peas at different 
stages of his highly useful ‘and orna- 


mental career. I see him dimly 
through the mists, standing by the 
visionary rails—not by any means 
leaning against them, that would 
have discomposed his attire—and 
hoping every one who passes will 
observe the number and gorgeous- 
ness of his waistcoats. I can forgive 
the man who would commit al) 
sorts of extravagances in the way of 
point Iace ruffles, and maroon- 
coloured velvet coats, because they 
were beautiful and grand, and 
looked well then, and will continue 
to look well in pictures through 
all time. But the one who would 
ruin himself in table-cloths to wind 
around his throat, and several 
coloured waistcoats one over the 
other, and a blue coat with a velvet 
collar half hiding his head, and the 
waist indicated by two brass buttons 
up between his shoulders, is simply 
despicable. 

And now, as I wander further 
south — on towards those quieter 
Kensington regions—the gray mist 
seems to clear away. The trees 
burst forth into leaf. Tho sun 
shines fully, gloriously over every- 
thing, and somewhere high in the 
upper air an invisible lark is pour- 
ing forth a wild sweet melody. 
It is the summer season of 1861, 
and here are assembled representa 
Selout pamaney’ ef England, oto 
‘ stou an) , who 
with quilted ‘smocks,’ and heavy, 
weather-reddened complexions, have 
no call, find no place here. Poverty 
and wretchedness come here often 
enough to look at their betters, 
but it is not ‘rural’ poverty and 
wretchedness. 

Here comes the world-famed 
minister, the wise and witty states- 
man on whom the years that he has 
passed in the public service tell so 
ightly to outward seeming; 
who holds with equal judgment and 
skill the reins of government and 
those which restrain the eager foot- 
steps of a fine-drawn high: 

Irish mare. The author, favourite 
of fortune and fashion. The artist, 
seeking as he leans idly over those 
rails for a face fairer than his ideal, 
with which to delight the world 
next year at the Academy. The 
beauty, whose roses are paled ao 


~ 
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little, and whose eye is less bright 
than it is well the eye of beauty on 
otion should be, through a 
ttle over-dancing and over-fagging 
‘ta the ¢ social tread- 
mill, She is still fresh and pete 
eno though as she sits ‘ we 
back’ on her thorough-bred, per- 
fectly-tramed horse—who although 
lis mouth is of the finest ‘pulls’ 
ever 50 slightly —just enough to 
steady her in fact—as she holds him 
with the light, firm hand a good 
horsewoman always , Tais- 
ing a murmur of admiration on the 
lips of those who do not know her, 
and a deeper feeling it may be in 
the hearts of those who do;—surely, 
as that fairy on the chestnut—the 
httle chestnut with the white off- 
fore-leg and the white star on his 
forehead—passes, the young artist 
who only wants a subject might be 
gutiefied. She has rich wavy hair 
—this lady on tho chestnut, hair of 
a hght, golden-tinted brown—some- 
thing like her horse’s—with a long 
undulating wave mm it; not kinked 
up and down in abrupt hillocks, as 
if it had been plaited up tight over- 
nght to its own destruction, but 
just undulating gracefully in long 
waves. She has a broad fair brow. 
Fron. underneath the brim of her 
little § b hat look out a pair of 
deep blue, stedfast eyes,—‘ grave ’ at 
most times, but lghtmg up with 
flashes of merriment as she speaks 
to the pretty little sister who mdes 
by her msde. The blue eyes are 
shaded by wonderful lashes— long 
and dark and heavy, hke a mlk 
frmge; and these latter have some- 
what of a haughty droop as she 
bends in return for the frequently 
doffed hat. ‘She is but seventeen ; 
but she is tall and stately, and a 
fair sight she 1s, that young patrician, 
as she sits there, going along so 
easily yet so firmly that her little 
chestnut would find ita hard matter 
to shake her in the saddle, should ho 
be so minded. 
The elderly tleman, who 
not in his youth of the 
partnership in the house in which 
he was then toiling as a clerk; and 
a stately mansion in one of the 
stateliest of the Regent’s Park ter- 
races ; and a stately wife, who, when 


she steps from the well-bullt car- 
riage. horsed gos ir of browns, 
] as if she all her lifo 
& chee aig ‘ and cnet Sate 
who are and accom : 
and well-dressed and well-bied, and 
capable of holding their own should 
the course of events roll them yet 
higher; and a well-bound library, 
contauung all the right books and 
none of the wrong ones, in splendid 
preservation; and curious old port, 
and a place in the country ;—who 
dreamed not, I say, that all this 
would ever be his, comes Napanee 
over the spongy ground, at a bris 
trot on a sturdy cob, very wide be» 
tween the ears, and b of chest, 
and short of leg, not a beautiful 
horse, but a safe and good onc; one 
who would no more back or shy, or 
do anything foolish, than his master. 
Behind hun comes his -groom, 
on a fine, handsome, showy bay, 
with black points, and a martingale, 
and a prance. 

Far different in appearance is the 
other elderly gentleman who follows 
close upon the heels of the sturdy 
cob. He has been riding from the 
time he was three years old, when 
he commenced on the great-grand- 
mother of the httle black pony his 
grandson is now careering on hy 
his side. When the rider of the 
cob was having his little private 
battle with life in the countmng- 
house, this one was probably fol- 
luwing the hounds dies times a 
week across a stiff bit of country. 
Ho ba mounted ie on & eee with 
a gree as long as own; 
aminably as he walks along, suffer- 
ing himself to be perpetually 
without exhibiting the least trace 
of emotion, he would, if put to it, 
‘fly the heads’ both of the other 
old gentleman and the groom on the 
fidgety, prancing steed. 

e group that comes rushing 
by now is a fine one—three young 
ladies, a brother, and one or two of 
the brother’s friends. They con- 
verse a8 freely as they ride along— 
the ladies at a hard canter, which 
very much resembles a gallop, and 
the gentlemen at a long slinging 
trot—as if they were walking slowly 


along on the puma out yonder. 
They never their breath, nor 
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catch it; they never swerve in their 
saddles ; they never jerk either their 
reins or their words. If their horses 
‘lost their heads,’ they would not, 
for they have been mding all their 
lives and know what it means. 
There are dozens, hundreds, liko 
them here daily. 

The lady—the stout lady—who 
passes along now, offers a fine con- 
trast to the spirited group I have 
attempted to portray. She has come 
into a fortune late in hfe and has, 
on the strength of it, commenced 
equestrian exercise. She protests 

t she ‘thmks nding delightful,’ 

ut she passes a horrible time up 
there on that horse, who will keep 
dragging the reins out of her unac- 
customed hands. He shakes her, 
too, cruelly, for they cannot time 
their mses together, and sho loses 
her breath, and pants forth involun- 
tary notes of interrogation at overy 
step. And now a troop of children 
pass her as fast as their little steeds 
can lay their legs to the ground, 
and her horse foolishly thmks he 
would like to do the same; so ho 
starts off suddenly, which sonds her 
forward in a helpless heap on_ his 
neck; and then, the absurdity of the 
thing stnkmg him, he stops even 
more suddenly, and bumps her 
in the chest. She has gone to 
expense as to habit and hat, and 
whip and gloves, but I fear the 
investment 1s a bad one. She isa 
braver—not to say a more foohsh— 
woman, than she looks, if she ever 
makes the ascent of oa horse’s back 
nfter that bump. 

One of the greatest charms about 
ridiig is, that you rarely meet with 
an instance of g bad taste in 
point of costume. ies are not 
allowed much scope, certainly, and 
the result is harmonious and pleas- 
eis ei are some—very lew— 
who will persist in wearing a scarf, 
or veil, or feather, which will of 
course fly and look odious; but, as 
a rule, the habit ends at the throat 
in a small white collar, and at the 
waist saa rooee iia ts rerpihaced 
jockey. together, the riding- 
bit, well made and without even a 
button more than is necessary about 
it, is, without any exception, the 
prettiest costume in the world. 


Taken in conjunction with a well- 
shaped and by all means small, hat, 
and white gauntiets, 1f in the coun- 
try—dark short kids if in town—it 
is nearly perfection. 

But the glories of Rotten Row, 
attractive as they are, must not be 
allowed entirely to overshadow the 
claims of the drive and promenade 

Here, through the hot hours of 
this summer afternoon, I stand and 
watch an almost unbroken lime ot 
well-appointed carriages and match- 
less horses. 

The mail phacton, driven by one 
who would in other days have taken 
Inugh honours on ‘the road.’ The 
heavy chariot, with its gorgeous 
hammer-cloth and _ severe-looking 
driver and magnificent footmen ; 
with its rather hearse-like horses 
and pretty occupants—an aristo- 
cratic mamma, and threo or four 
pretty, fuir-harecd cluldren. The 
phaecton of the lovely bride—a 
coun rawn by a pair of ponics 
fourteen hands high, and matched to 
a har: she drives them herself, and 
the whole turn-out causcs seas of 
envy and adnuration to ebb through 
the hearts of her old friends the 
yet expectant ones, who are still 
sitting in the parental conch—which 
is magnificent, and heavy, and com- 
fortable—-and from which they 
would gladly step into a ‘small 
be phaeton, with a pur of ponies 
ourtecn hands high, and matched 
to a hair” Tho waggonette, and 
every possible description of bodies 
upon wheels, are hcre in endless 
number. 

The promenade is, after all, per- 
haps the gayest and most glittering 
ake of this gay and glittering 

ar 


Pretty, elegant, well-dressed wo- 
men are always a delightful spec- 
tacle, and here thoy are in such 
force. 

How dresses so light, so web-like, 
can ever have been got together and 
persuaded to remain together, is 
wonderful, Colossal cobwebs, they 
bear down hazily upon you on every 
side. So fragile are they, that as 
they trail in orthodox fashion half 
a yard on the ground behind their 
bearers, you she lero with them 
as with a bruised butterfly’s wing. 
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Such ‘beauty, too! Ihave just 
decided that anything more superb 
than the eldest of those sisters who 
have passed with their still hand- 
some, dignified mother—tho lady 
with the tall form and dark, pale 
face and plainly-banded, smooth, 
glossy, light hair—hair that is 
neither flaxen, nor golden, nor au- 
burn, but a peculiar tint between 
lemon and straw-colour—and brown 
velvet eyes ;—I have just decided, 
I say, that anything more superb 
than this lady cannot be; I vow 
that she shall reign queen of beauty 
in my heart for ever, when my mind 
is unsettled again by the conflicting 
claims of this blonde, m her first 
season, who now comes along with 
her father. She 1s very beautiful. 
She has the face we all love—the 
white brow and delicately tinted 
cheeks, and ‘upward’ eye and lash 
of the true English girl. The face 
may not be met with very frequently 
in life, but we all know it. It has 
always a broad brow, and the frank 
eyes aro nearly always gprey—a 
bluish grey. 

But this lady who passes now, 
the centre of a group in which the 
foreign element is easily distinguish- 
able—what has this woman, with 
the low, narrow forehead, and sharp, 
brown eyes, and dingy complexion, 
and rather protruding jaw, donc to 
herself that she shoul for a 
‘beauty?’ I havo to look at her, to 
study her face well before I discover 
that she is not one. What has she 
done? I do not know; her dress, 
even, I cannot undertake to describe, 
though a sense of its beauty per- 
vades my spint. I only know that 
she wears nothing that astonishes 
you into admiration. She has only 
two colours about her—that won- 
derful blue which harmonizes with 
every shade and order of complexion 
—and black, great quantities of 
cloudy black lace, which she causes 
to take all sorts of graceful folds as 
she walks along so easily. She is 
well-gloved, and that foot in the 
black silk boot is so arched that she 
could if she liked upset her water- 
jug and bridge the stream with it, 
as poor Albert Smith used to re. 
commend ladies to do in order to 
prove to themselves satisfactorily 


whether or not their feet were as 
well-formed as those of the boat- 
girls of Macao. She is a French- 
woman, and against the testimony 
of your eyes you are compelled to 
think her a ‘beauty’ The pretty 
girls who follow her stand no man- 
ner of chance against her. ‘More 
mullncry’ would be tedious to wade 
through, or I would endeavour to 
show the reason why they are at 
such a disadvantage when seen near 
the Icss beautiful Frenchwoman. 
As it 18,1 will only just hint that 
they have drosses of one colour and 
bonnet-nbbons of another ; and white 
clear cloaks, of the shape Mrs. Dion, 
Boucicault bas rendered popular; 
and parasols with the sichest chintz 
borders Sangster has m his shop. 
Perhaps this is the reason why, with 
fur prettier faces, they stand no 
chance against the elegant lady in 
cloudy black lace. 

But this 1s a tnfling, soldom-made 
error. Such cases, though they 
exist, are exceptional. As a rule, my 
countrywomen have ceased to be- 
heve m anything fiond. Ther 
fresh, fair beauty 18 as generally set 
off by elegant attire as 1s a French- 
woman’s less faultless ap ce; 
and though all have not yet arrived 
at that artistic perception of the exact 
thing to be worn to best becomo 
them, as well as the time and place, 
which knowledge on nearly all occa- 
sions characterizes our neighbours— 
although they have not yet attamed 
this, I say, they soon will. The 
constant communication between 
the two nations will soon graft per- 
manently on us what is innate with 
them. And if Buckingham, and the 
matchless Norman and Dorset, Snd 
the like, whose names always seem 
to sparkle on the page of romance, 
once rendered brilliant the old 
‘ Ring’ with their charms of wit and 


Though not set 
off by velvet coat, powdered peruke 
and jewelled sword; though shorn 


of the glittering, make-believe, dia- 
mond buckle on knee and shoe and 


of the point-lace ruffle, Sa ors 
man of the N ibe day is of 
mention with the proudest of them 
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all. The general type is the tall, 
well-formed, fair, fresh-faced man, 


iteie lees of that pos 
0 re 
about: which Mr. N. P. Willis has 
Yaved so much, some of them would 
be more pleasing objects to contem- 
late, perhaps’; but it is wrong to 
find fault with what is so nearly 
of its kind. Quiet as they 
ook, when occasion offers these 
qovihingses tas been orcvadl ote 
, a8 n proved o 
eand often. 

Looking on this constant suc- 
cession of bright and pretty faces, on 
this long an 
lovely women, fine men, splendid 
horses and stately equipages, one is 
tempted to congratulate oneself, 
aftor all, as having fallen upon the 
best days of The Park. 

That building msing at Kensing- 
ton, away to the south there. Charles 
the ‘merry monarch,’ nor Villiers 
the unfortunate, nor staid Mary 
Fairfax, nor the ‘impudent come- 
dian’ Noll Gwynne (of whom, re- 
membering Chelsea Hospital, we 
should always think kindly)—not 
one of these ever witnessed anything 
half so wonderful as will be that 
‘building and its contents. Nor did 
they see anything much more hu- 
morous, probably, than will be 
rome of the performances we shall be 
treated to in Rotten Row by visitors 
from'‘non-riding but obligingly-imi- 
tative nations. 

The chief glory of the Inter- 
cas pa Exhibition of 1862 departed 
"er6 ever 1862 was born—departed 
on that sad Saturday night for 


England when the t beli of St. 
Paul’s boomed forth on the silent 
air, teliing its tale of woe to anxious, 


listening thousands. Not the grey 
must, hanging cloudily over these 
leafless trees, looms with a dreamer 
darkness under the wintry sky than 


never-ending line of 


does the shadow of the —— : 
ing the land 


now ) ie 
sorrow that bows the most hononred 
head in it, is the sorrow of the whole 
nation. But time is to ua, and 
we shall Oar iuiies eae the 
opening o t bui in- 
terest — with interest painful and 
subdued—but strong and earnest, 
nevertheless. 

They have all passed away as I 
bring my gaze back from Kensing- 
ton—all these spirits who have been 
bearing mc company. Passed, and 
left a dreary void. The cloudy 
mists wreathe themselves away 2s 
tho sun (what there is of him) lowers 
in the west, leaving the afternoon 
clear enough, but rapidly ending, 
and very, very cold. There is no 
ice on the Serpentine, consequentl 
the banks are not thro wi 

iring thousands watching the 
progress of the best cutter of the 
outside edge. A moisture 18 over 
everything. it pervades the Ride, 
and causes the composition to elng 
to the hoofs of the solitary horse 
who has brought ao solitary rider 
hero to look for an appetite The 
rumbling of the wheels of a carn 
going through at a business-like 
pace rouses me from the dreamy 
State I have fallen into while stroll- 
ing here alone through the summers 
of the past. I wake to find it winter— 
to find the trees leafless, and to hear 
the pathetic twitter of a robm- 
redbreast, whose crumbs have not 
been forthcommg to-day, instead of 
the clear carol of the lark high up 
in the air. 
But the song-bird of summer will 
come back, and soon, very soon the 
goy riders, and vehicles, and forms 
of those who walk the earth will fill 
again the ‘ Row ’ and ‘ Ladies’ Mile.’ 
And once more the present shall 
be so gay that the past shall not 
be a ‘sorrow’s crown of sorrow’ by 
bringing back the memories of ‘ hap- 
pier things.’ 

A. H. T. 
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LONDON FLOWERS. 


| pessing along the streets and 
ugh the squares of London, 
how often do we seo the casual 
lingering—turning his head, 
as on a hot June day a breath 
of fragranco falls; or as, in carly 
March, he catches suddenly the first 
ua glimpse of spring—the pot of 
cee ee a in ae area hacer 
mg anys pass, pernaps, 
before the world will know tho good 
that flowers have done; the saving 
recollections that they have first 
recalled; the sins that they havo 
hindered; the kind deeds that they 
have brought out. One always 
augurs well of a man who can say 
honestly ho jas a favournte flower. 
He would not care to dwell on pain- 
ful recollections; the favounte 
flower speaks of some swect and 
innocent early association ; and how 
much depends on thoso carly days, 
and what ther memones aro. 

Now it 1s quite a fact that very 
few mdoced are the London homes 
which do not possess some means of 
growing flowers well, and fow aro tho 
London dwellers who do not long to 
grow them. Thuis 18, however, ono 
of tho many cases in which pcoplo 
foil m a great delight cntirely or 
chiefly because they fancy difficulties 
which do not really cxist. 

We buy a massive, heavy volume 
which professes to treat of flower- 
culture gencrally, and there, alas! 

*ve find a treatise on rusing auricu- 
las from seed; one on obtaining new 
kinds of hollyhocks; another on 
traming roses, and yct another on 
exhibition flowers! 

Well—London peoplo may get 
prizes somctimes; but I do not 
think that exhibition plants, or even 
the excitement of raising florists’ 
Howers, is the recreation most suited 
to our London homes. 

People ought, then, to know first 
what they want to grow; when that 
1s settled, we will soon see a way 
to working 1¢ out most suitably. 
Wants, however, are wide, and a 
good deal diversified. I know some 
people who ‘ want’ to have brilliant 
geraniums, roses, and fuchsias in a 
greenhouse that looks due north! 
Now I feel convinced that if that 


conservatory faced towards the 

south, their hearts would be set on 

ferns and camellias, which on the 

northern aspect would thrive most 
rfoctly. 

Poople with heat at command 
long outrageously for little English 
wild flowers; those with air and 
light, but without any heat, delight 
so in begomas that they will have 
nothing else ! 

Now let mo describe some flowers 
for one wide-spread class—the very 
many, that 1s, who would like to seo , 
the outside, at least, of their windows 


i gel guy, 

There are few requisites out of our 
reach, oven here in London, that are 
quite essential to the growth of 
plants, and yct when I say tho 
growth, I always take for granted 
that healthy growth 1s meant. 

The essential requisites aro, in- 
deed, but three. ight, moro or 
loss; air, more or less, warmth, 
more or less. The difference be- 
tween the less and more of these is 
what must decide us on the plants 
to grow. Then there are other 
things which aro negatively easential 
—their absence, that is, bemg ur- 
gently required. 

Plants must not be allowed to 
have their leaves and stems all 
choked up with soot. 

Plants must not bo exposed to 
have their roots all scorched up and 
baked by a burmng sun, or by ‘a 
fine drying wind’ stnking on the 
flower-pots and reducing the carth 
to a sort of brick. Mud is more- 
over only a stage towards bricks. 
The more, therefore, the unlucky 
plants are drenched and sodden by 
water placed in saucers to rectify 
the evil of the sun and wind, the 
more it is certain the por things 
tg Lan Maa 

mdon p ; } t 
they do not feel ! ia aa 

It really does seem quite incon- 
ceivable that in the face of such plain 
facts as these, the plants should still 
be allowed to die, without eign 4 
the easy means of saving them whi 
every one can supply—means, too, 
which render them fully threefold 
ornaments. 
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As to the soot: where plants are 
few it is but a few minutes’ work to 
wash their leaves and make them 
S euxcieedl Ghse ligt teas, Mee) 

-pot, or a lig 
pines would do the work still 
more quickly im cases where there 
are many. 

The scorching rays of the summer 
sun, and the keen, drying blasts of 
the cold March winds, may equally 
be kept off with most slender care, 
from striking upon the roots. The 
mere wooden e, for instance, 
which I use in my own window, 

answers every purpose, and is 
*roemoved at once when it is not 
wanted: this, however, is for a bal- 
cony or a down-stars window open- 
ing to the ground. It 1s made like 

a fender, front and two ends only, 
with a narrow limng to fit into the 
window-frame. Being rather longer 
at cach end than the window, about 
eighteen imches wide, and deep 
enough to contaim an eight-mch pot, 
it answers every purpose of a raised 
bed of flowers. 

The plants being washed occa- 
sionally; bemg preserved from dry- 
ing, and having the benefit of thorough 
drainage (provided by crocks and 
clinkers at the bottom of the box), 
will, even without any further care, 
look very fresh and green. It has, 
however, been often found very 
useful to have a small glass frame 
to fit into tho box, so that the 
plants within are sheltered from the 
severest frost, while in very cold 
weather some dry moss may be 

y placed round them. Two 
hand-glasses answer quite as well, 
bué are less ornamental than the 
light glazed frame, and it is now 
the fashion, also, to have little pro- 
jecting glass structures, made 50 
to fit the window that the sash 
itself forms one side of the little en- 
closed glazed garden. 

Saoudiopil blue and striped cro- 
cuses, blue scillas, dwarf red Van 
Tho! tulips, with the double red and 
yellow kmds, are alone enough to 
make any window very gay and 


pe epee and acillas are the 
first to bloasom, and very fair and 
lovely the little dots of blue and 
white appear, peeping above the 


ss of moss, or even thro — the 
wn mould. These little 
aon Aipraay pleted tn eat Wi 
inch sasiihadl ha bs rh 
kept in a aa ie it ow, even loo 
north. They should "be put “— : 
dark cellar or cupboard for a time 
when meant forin-door flowering, and 
not be covered up; but for outaidc 
the window they may be planted at 
least two inches deep in light sandy 
soil. The soil does not seem to me, 
however, to signify in the least, so 
that it ia well aired and mixed with 
bits of charcoal. 

A lovely window-box may be se- 
cured by having alternate pots of 
snowdrops and scilla siberica, then 
alternate crocuses and Van Thols, 
and at each end a pretty spreading 
fir—cypress, arbor vite, or spruce 
firs are amongst the best. Again, 
hardy rhododendrons and Ghent aza- 
leas are pretty evergreens, giving 
beautiful flowers in May. The 
Daphne cneorum, also, an American 
pitt which grows best Mm @ Very 
rich, sandy peat soil, is a charming 
pl lant for traming down or along the 

x. I had it covered with flowers 

every spring regularly, many mules 
further north than London, without 
the least protection. In London J 
have found it especially improved 
by washing. The bright Bee 
flowers at the end of every 
have perhaps greater fragrance than 
any other spring flower. 

Purple violets of the double 
Russian kind do also m this way; 
often auriculas grow beautfully, as 
all they care for 1s to avoid heat and 
damp. Hepaticas and primroses 
make dehghtful February gardens; 
and where a few pots of double 
daisies, white alyssum, double white 
and blue primroses, wallflowers, and 
hepaticas (of irae the double ‘pink 
is best) can be got together, the 
window may be always bright—the 
pots of bulbs when ready making 
a age change. 

lan, however, looks prettier 
hen t most simple one of pote 
of snowdrops and ascillas, and the 
common spring crocuses and hs 


with plants of of 
Se eee 


For culture, ee chet pot chief points are— 
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never to wet the leaves in cold and 
frosty weather, unless the frost has 
touched them: then, on the principle 
of frost-bitten fingers being rubbed 
with snow, the coldest water should 
be plentifully used to wet and thaw 
the leaves before the sun shines on 
them, otherwise, and more safely, the 
glass should be shaded. This is the 
safer plan, because otherwise it is dif- 
ficult to get rid of extra wet lodging 
in the soil. The more slowly the 
things thaw the better. The absence 
of heat and sunshine is indeed the 
reason why trees on a northern as- 
pect sometimes escape when those 
which are to the south or 
east, ‘look,’ as old gardeners say, 
‘as if the blast had driven on them.’ 
The more air, the more light, the 
less water (consistent with fresh 
and unflagging foliage), and the 
less ga! clinging moisture, the 
better will be the success, and the 
brighter and sweeter will the flowers 
bloom. These hints, when one 
reads them, sound so very simple, 
that I have a fear no one will 
think that they can be worth prac- 
tising. At the same time it is quite 
sure that to say the same thing in 
very learned words (which I can- 
not do) would not mend the mat- 
ter. I only hope that the expen- 
ment will be tmed, and that the re- 
sult will not be disappointing. To 
me, indeed, it seems something like 
a duty, for those who have the 
means to buy and the taste to ar- 
@ rang®, that they should try to bring 
a trace of fields and flowers into the 
dreary streets whero so many chil- 
dren wander. 

So much, then, for the flowors we 
grow. We will next approach the 
subject of the gathered blossoms— 
dinner-tables, drawing-room vases, 
wreaths, and pretty bouquets: here 
it is very difficult to know what to 

k of first. 


Dinner-tables, however, will per- 
haps be the most useful ; for it needs 
a good deal of practice amongst 
flowers to be able at first to choose 
a really pte set for rie : i 
purpose. For one great rule, how- 
ever, there cannot be too much 
green; for a second rule, that 

be evergreen. Those 
shining leaves look more self-sus- 


tained; a very few flowers amorfpst 
them are enough for brightness, 
and I do not think that a crowd 
of flowers is ever so effective as 
a lighter group, in which the se- 
parate flowers, as on the branch, are 
horvert ; 
this time of year, nothing is 
more beautiful than a few ses Ts 
grouped with their own dark leaves, 
and edged with snowdrops and with 
the adiantum, or haresfoot ferns; 
(Davallia canariensis, D. dissecta, 
and Adiantum formosum being 
about the best). Now this is pre- 
cisely a case in point with what I 
said of quantity of flowers. One of > 
the really best of the usual modes of 
fillng a centre vase, of a large 
épergne, is to provide a { mass 
of blossoms for the stiff and formal 
‘bouquets géométrique.’ This, how- 
ever, 1s a shocking wasto, for half the 
pacar Os uA pes — Sea the 
graceful shape of cach especial spray. 
Why not let us seo the beauty of the 
ing round camellias, with their 
delicate notched petals; and the 
lily-shaped, slender forms of theo 
azalea clusters, which always look 
so singularly elegant, with their 
ig of colour, and their per- 
ect freshness, and the delightful 
fragrance which yet is so indefin- 
able. It does seem a frightful waste 
to mass such flowers together in 
perfect rings, or sharply defined 
wedges, or even in waving lines— 
the said waves, besides, being of 
most artificial guiding. And for the 
waste! The flowers that make u 
one single group like this, would, 
rightly used, be enough to fill half 
a sig an 
or the centre-piece lally, 
being a kind of Gey note some- 
thing should be said about the vase 
which contains the flowers. tall 
white china centre-piece, composed 
of, or supporting a dish, or tiers of 
dishes, is always extremely pretty ; 
but then the greA&t thing as regards 
the flowers is to make the edges the 
chief consideration : little, wreathing, 
drooping flowers, sprigs of brilliant 
colour, ing cool fern- 
leaves—these are the things where- 
with to adorn such stands. 
Colour, again, must be much con- 
sidered. If we have flowers that do 


» 
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not accord together, it is quite in- 
credible the way they force us to 
crowd up our vases. It does not 
eccur to us to take out 
flowers, which by deadening ¢o 
givo the sense of emptiness, and 
going on adding more is often the 
very thing most calculated to in- 
crease the cha fghee! one Epeoites 
and keeping to it, is gran int 
to think of Tf a thousand shiatien 
go well with it, that is all well 
and good; but itis not certain that 
because athe a he aoe 
agree together, or be su one 
another. are indeed, we could but 
gee some vases done in a natural 
way—only a profusion of the one 
lily in its own wide leaves ; 
of the bright geraniums, with their 
contrasting fohage; the sweet white 
roses, with their own drooping heads 
and their small pretty leaf sprays; 
the beautiful flowers permitted to 
read out their graceful petals as 
though they were still growing in 
their own garden bed,—we soon 
should seo the harmony between such 
artand nature. Primroses again, and 
the blue sweet violets. I do not 
believe that one person ina hundred 
has ever seen them once 8s 
if they wero really growing. And 
who ever saw bouquet prettier than 
that sheltered tuft beneath the grey 
old tree ? 

‘In some cases *—as in impromptu 
dinners in sea-side or country so- 
journs, where perhaps the flowers 
are the only materials really in 
abundance — it may be well to 
know how to make them useful; 
and a wonderfully beautiful display 
may indecd bo wrought at a littlo 
expense of most pleasant labour, 
with the exercise of a little taste, 
or, as the people “there” would 
probably call it—gumption. A rango 
of glass nulk pans (price from six- 
pence upwards), or an array of soup 

lates, supported on finger glasses, 

ave been known to represent a 

lendid dessert service in a most 
effective manner—sycamore leaves, 
and plano leaves, the spreading fo- 

* This plan being mentioned in a little 
book, just coming out, on‘ ‘Flowers,’ and 
seemin Hea mien se yin Arley is cine 

s chapte, 0 it m 
vet to give the passage bere, . 
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liage of beautiful acacins, leaves of 
water-lilies, ferns gathered on the 
cog and nage ecm beautiful 
shapes of green, u concealing 
the poverty of their supports. The 
shag feclary be remarked, must 
ere upon AS & necessary 
addition, as if it formed a part of the 
vase itself. I hope this hint may 
ve & useful one and lead to 
er attempts to beautify common 
ings; for whatever may be thought 
of cheap and vulgar jinery, there is 
no such thing existing as cheap and 
vulgar beauty, 

For those who hardly know what 
country flowors to think of, I cannot 
resist the temptation of descnibng 
some that may be often found. They 
are themselves so sweet, though 
even if they were not so, there is 
a sort of breath of English woods 
about them which is more refreshing 
than any exotic fragrance. Easter 
is coming, and people go out of 
town. That is the timo for the 
great white narcassus, loveher than 
camellias; for wreaths of white sloe 
blossom; for garlands of pearly may; 
and for those richly scented yellow 
cowslip bells, which country people 
scorn, or do not, at least, appreciate 
while they have them. And then, 
in some } , are the wild pink 
apple blossoms; in many a field 
long tasselied spikes of grass; 
larches in plumed foliage, dotted 
with crimson tufts; woodruffe, 
nestled undcr many a bank; e 
wood sorrel, with its three-lobed 
folded leaves; the white ‘wind- 
flower,’ with its dark-red, pencilled 
lines ; primroses by myriads; violets 
blue and white; wild lilac crocuses; 
sometimes wreaths of woodbine; 
and, oh prize of prizes! sometimes, 
we know & wood, where hhes of the 
valley wave in all their loveliness. 

So much for wild flowers. 

Why do not more of the London 
prisoners go out in the fair spring 
days to bring back home such trea- 
sures ? 

And all these are only our com- 
mon English wild flowers, for as yet 
I have not hinted at the garden’s 
store—the piles of clustering hilac, 
from the purest white to the deep 
blue lavender; the tapering balls of 
the Gueldres rose; the white waxen 
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flowers of the syringa, with its 
soent of Mone ; and the lit- 
tle crimson China, and the clear pink 
roses, and then the roses de Meaux; 
the delightful sweet-briar, and even 
its go flowers; daphnes, and 
fringy deutzias; the exquisite white 
azaleas, and all their attendant train 
of lovely and sent bagel ; and the 
great garden violets, ) 

of heath, and the old white A 
and the shining lilies, the sweet old 
dark-brown wallflowers,, and the 
bowery honeysuckles in every cot- 
tage garden; the exquisite briar- 
roses, and the abounding A ecg 

It is really pleasant to think about 
such things—even to have thom pass 
in mental review before one. 
wk wpa aah ce 

re 80 far what is e 
wher is eben 
cool-loo. arrango- 
ment for a dinner-table in the hottest 
pon aul peteabing: tinge aie tare 
€00 re are mos 
to be desired. 

In this dene ea Og and 
arrangement conspire 6 same 
end—the vases being made of frosted 
glass and of crystal dew-drops, with 
the especial p of looking 


the dion of ti he chief idea in 
the design of these is, that zhile pre- 
senting a pile of fruit, lying on cool 
thick leaves, such as might be dis- 
turbed as readily as any other frnit- 
dish, the flowers or ferns above 
would make a gracefully-waving 
®shade, without that interruption of 
the view across the table, which is 
pole found so much of a dis- 


co : 

The accidental advantage, also, 
of a few sprays of fern and Bil acre 
oO roses, being cien 
fewer: ani the wide lmit left for 
the use of much or little fruit, will, 
I think, make the arrangement use- 
ful for either large or small require- 
ments, 

I therefore procecd to describe 


* Although the vases here described 
are made purposely in one piece, their 
aT rite agate er pei most readily 
bya ow » of a graceful taperin 
form, spreading” out widely at the a ied 
lip—set in a low, wide, round dish which 
would contain the fruit, or for a drawmng- 
room table another supply of flowers, 


some of the flowers that have been 
found best suited for this kind of 


‘vase. 

It seems to me that height should 
not be attempted. A good arrange- 
ment is to place first in tho vase, 
aie r a an Sipettir: or & 

piece o e, or of some 
such-like green, just to fill the 
centre without standing up, and to 
keep the flowers and Joaves properly 


in Ps ACES. 

The ferns will always then wave 
widely enough around, and a few 
sprays of heath or epacris, of 
ful blue and white bell-shaped, 
flowers, such as the campanulas 
and beautiful lily tribes; Wista- 
rida, in, and pale rose acacias 
are most exquisite, both for 
leaves and flowers, when laid in 
large, fan-like layers all round the 
vase, 

Few things are actually more 
fresh and beautiful than vases filled 
entirely with white and rose acacias, 
the central and larger bouquet com- 
biming both amidst their own pale 
leaves. Wistarids and lJaburnums, 
even, are beautiful where a protty 
simple group is all that is required. 
Roses, fuchsias, lilies, and passion 
flowers; the lovely wreaths of the 
ee See a Fhe 
colo pageria; sprays of droop- 
ing orchids and of summer climbers, 
even the great white bindweed 
wreathed around the stem—all these 
are beautiful. 


may be reversed, and gra 
having been placed to hang from 
the upper vase, with their long 
wreaths of leaves, tho dish beliw 
may be filled with water-lilies, float- 
ing on their own wave. 

One arrangement which always 
answers very well ig, however, that 
of the first-mentioned. - , 
lightly and yet abundantly, to 
around the vase, and to ove e 
the white and le grapes in the 
dish below. Perhaps, indeed, the 
very loveliest vase that I ever saw 
contained ferns alone; but then that 
was mn the very hottest weather, 
when green, fresh foliage was above 
all refreshing. 

In colder weather more red be- 
comes desirable: rose-coloured and 
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, hyacinths and red tulips 
— these are amongst the flowers to 
which we have to fly. 

Then, again, we may take the 
lower diah for flowers, and set it 
with ‘hyacinths, with snowdro 
mors, and blue-bells, we mai 
such & bouquet as will last us half 
the winter. 

A zinc pan made to fit into the 
dish, either in two pieces or passiug 
overhead, would answer for this 
ori perfectly, and the ‘flowers, 


in pots, may be trans- 
0 Plated sly 

There, however, to _ 
arrangemen recommen 
‘The first of all, roses, is for a summer 
gra ; the dishes in all cases being 
ed with fruit grouped around the 
base; the roses have to be arranged 

above, aoe oan ey ee 
White ) Banksia rode is adniirable 
for en part of the vase itself; 
the pale, shell-tinted Ruga roses, the 


exquisitely noisettes, the long 
multifioras, the old sweet ‘Pestum, 
and the shadéd Blarii, are also, 


ing; tis dhs below up with 
purple gra mt gt tho Tao 


top afwreath of thelr own 


To agree well with this, the other 
vases might then contain white 
roses whilst these might be broken 
beight rol frait pesping out throvgh 

rig. peeping ou ug 
leaves, might continue the brilliant 
colour. 

Smaller vases, it they are used, 
standin ing all round the table, might 
be filled with fairy roses, sweet little 
or white 

se “rege those baskets which: 
Ww. e chine figures carry upon 
their heads, 


The second, a wintry design for 
decking out these vases a i their 
accompaniments, looks, I know, 
most brilliant. 

A thick fringe of is laid in 
the’ eae = aH around : 
runs bal, of Sprays o 
hyacinths o or Ang ra ah 
rose and whi 
comes a circle of BP ye eal oe or 
of tulips, of which four or five are 
enough, ‘with a fringe of fern-leaves, 
Thon e group of hoaths or hyaciathe 

group of heaths or hyacin 
acing Mapa rac sa Ae idee 
camellias or tulips, forming a sort of 
¢rows rising up still higher. In this 
—— the: saa faces up the wide 
pression, an Q © appear- 
ance ‘of a too t height. 
Bat for dinner-flowers, and for 


many ki 
full. Ivy-leaved geraniums, though 
common, are very exquisite, cack 
kind being separai¢dy in a 
vase, to represent a ple = 
and ferns, aguin, 
mixed with white Poe 
gnore fresh and cool than 
would suppose; while wrea Por 
aon woodbine, and many of or 
c very 
pelea fringes drooping around a 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF A DOOR. 
A Story of First Lobe 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘UULSIN STELLA;’ ‘WHO DREAKS, PAYS,’ RTC. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE DAY 


QO” a fine brisk April afternoon, 
some dozen years git a young 
Italian painter, Romeo Graziosi by 
name, was seated in his atelier on 
the fifth story of a house, one of the 
whitest and most cheerful-looking 
in the long Rue de Chchy. This 
street takes its mse in the semi- 
aristocratic neighbourhood of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, and pursues its 
sinuous course until it dcbouches 
into the unmutigated democracy of 
Batignolles; the rich source and the 
poor outlet bemg connected by the 
central region appropriated’ to tho 
prison for debt. It 1s alike a com- 
prehensive and a suggestive street: ; 
it 18 also a good perch for youth 
making progress either way. 

Romeo Graziosi is not alone. On 
a chairr—or rather half on, half off a 
chair—is his friend Ernest, a small 
Frenchman, preserving his balance 
by the cane between his knees, the 
neat httlo hairy chin of his neat 
little face resting on the massive 
knob of the tluck cane. He might 
ride on that cane. 

The long windows of Romeo’s 

io are open, in spite of the 
sharp spring air—Romeo says, to 
let in the scent of the hlacs in bloom 
which he las placed in the small 
balcony. 

For a wonder, neither of the young 
re oe har pd is armed 
cap-a-pie for a visit of peculiar inte- 
rest; and Romeo’s face wears that 
impatient expression which steals 
over even the best-disciplined fea- 
tures when the absence of a visitor 
is ardently desired. Not only Ro- 
meo’s countenance, but his very 
manner of sitting, showed in panto- 
mime his wish that Ernest would 


go. 
aha Sse Bay suc- 

cessively two grea dearly 

chords on a piano over the way. 


vibration dies away—a flight of oc- 


DREAM. 


taves follows—then comes a rush of 

notes, warbling, twittering, trilling, 

one over the other; a concert given 

by birds (music by Henselt) in some 

forest glade, to a fresh, clear, trick- 

ling, merry rivulet: at least thise 
was binge pictured on pee wido 

expanse of Romeo’s imagination. 

‘ Bra-vo !—bra-vo! Is1tla Clauss, 
or Goria, or Prudent-Chopm ? Mais, 
mon cher, c’est charmant!’ exclaims 
Ernest, lifting Ins head from his 
cane, and wagging it scientifically. 

‘It is not bad,’ returns the Italian. 
: : How pias cH Thou art dif- 

cult to please. is astonishing, 
ravishing, of the first quality of ta- 
lent. Let us see—is it im the house 
opposite? Is it in the first, second, 
ed fourth, fifth? One can never 
say whence sound cometh. Come, 
then, Romeo, make me a confidence ; 
for thou knowest, hypocrite. I wager 
a hundred to one that it is a woman, 
young, and lovely as a houri. Thou 
openedst thy window ten minutes 
ago, in defiance of this chilly wind. 
Ah! ha, ha! Romeo, I see—I un- 
derstand—that is it.’ 

Romeo pouted a little, then, with 
the confiding dei of twenty-four, 
and being ps a little glad to 
talk the matter over, he imparted jo 
a tar ion that the Dera 

ou y was & woman; 
young, by her figure and gait; but 
Romeo had never been able to see 
her face, though he had lain in wait 
for her at corners of streets pc 
vigorous, vigilant curiosity. The 
charming sounds came from the 
sixiéme opposite. How hard the 
Unknown worked !—practising for 
hours before breakfast, even all 
and th at light bina peony 
wi ou ; going out regu- 
larly every morning ai eleven, ro- 
turning in the afternoon, practising 
again, and, as a general rule, throug: 
the whole evening into the bargain. 
0 3 
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‘She has made a progress, an in- 
credible , during these last 
months. Poor little girl she works 
for bread, I am sure,’ ended Romeo. 

‘She must be very wise, observes 
friend Ernest, ‘ to persevere so long 
in this course in our gay city of 
Paris. ‘Ta-ta-ta—how the fingers 
go! She cannot, then, be pretty.’ 

‘I know not,’ lies Romeo. 
‘ That material called English gauze 
is impervious to the sharpen of 
eyes; but her feet—oh! y are 
beautiful !—so small—so small.’ 

‘A woman who systematically 
hides her fuce and shows her feet, 
my poor friend, does not promise 
well 


‘But I believe her to be English,’ 
insisted Romeo, as a sort of defence 
of the young lady’s costume. ‘ One 
cannot see any one more simple. 
And then—miladies, real miladies, 
very tall and very thin, with veils, 
green, or brown, or blue, and long 
draperies of cloaks, seek her. I know 
nothing more respectable in the 
world, 

‘Une Anglaise! — allons donc. 
They are all infamously ugly, or as 
beautiful as angels. One must see. 
Does this bird, which makes itself 
a nest in the mxth in the roof, never 
come to breathe the air at the win- 
dow, or to caress a pot of roses ?’ 

‘Thou seest she 20 roses,’ re- 
plied Romeo, rather sadly; ‘always, 
always at the piano.’ 

‘Ha! here is something more in- 
teresting,’ exclaimed Ernest. ‘ Pro- 
bably the handsome young milords 
of the thin res ble miladies— 
they are now entering the porte co- 
énére of the Unknown. Look, then.’ 

Romeo Graziosi obeyed, and his 
racic, feuplatinn ee eden 

comp was 

dyed a deep crimson, as though he 
felt a spaam. ‘Should these young 
men be for our incognita,’ went on 
Ernest, ‘ she isa pretty miss. Should 
they not, then she may be wise, but 
not pretty. We shall see. all 
the § sir af Wap aera 
the silence of piano betokened 
an interruption, the silence continu- 
ing jast enough for a to 
CORE & 
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wise, my friend, but not pretty. I 
ive her up. Look, there they go, 
e young milords;’ and he pointed 

to the two fous men walking 

quietly down the street. 

Romeo recovered his serenity and 
his usual olive colour. The piano 
shortly again sent forth its sound, 
but recommenced with neither great 
chords nor flying echoes. With a 
delicious amphtude, and with 4 lov- 
ing, lingering finger, the pianist 
played, ‘ Qui la voce suave.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaims Ernest, who must 
always criticise it and not feel; ‘there 
—that is better—a grand, large style. 
It is superb!’ And he spreads his 
hands out on either side, as if 


swimming. 

But Romeo did not hear the ap- 
plause. The music had stirred the 
quict waters of the past and from 
their depths sprang the t re- 
collection, winding round him and 
pressing him in painful coils, that 
made his breath short and his eyes 
moist. He thought of home, with 
dear mother and brethren, all the 
ties of famuly, all the links of early 
habit; of the familiar native faces, 
the familiar native dialect, the vines, 
the fig-trecs, the mountains, and the 
esc The silly boy had been parted 

m all these through a first love ; 
he had shot his arrow high, as ardent 
enthusiastic youths often do; he had 
chosen for his early idolatry a pri- 
soner of state. Romeo, in the en- 
thusiasm of twenty years, bad thrown 
himself on his knees before the towe: 
in which his queenly love languished, 
and called to her by her forbidden 
name, Divina Li , VOwing VOWS 
to her, and swearing by his own 
loyalty that he would strive for her 
deliverance. 

But vows and plots had left the 
captive more captive than ever, and 
sent the unlucky champion far from 
blue skies, orange groves—from 
brightness and warmth, from pas- 
sionate mother’s love, and from geri 
black eyes, that emphasized the 
sweet truths spoken by pig lips, 
red as the pomegranate flower. Thus 
Romeo is an exile in Paris, gay Paris, 
most leaden coloured to him, where 
the air is not impregnated with the 
odour of orange flowers—very far 
from it—where the eyes can all of 
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them say but one thing, ‘ Admire 
me;’ while the pinched, narrow li 
let slip, in a shrill falsetto, neat little 
denegations of the demand made by 
the eyes. 

‘What is to become of my Ideal 
in this world of Paris?’ mused 
Romeo, m his small low-roofed 
room. 

Luckily, however, though Romeo's 
imagination was on scanty rations, 
the consequence was not starvation 
to his body. From his earliest years 
he had been consecrated to the 
priesthood of Art. He was born a 
painter ; even as a boy he produced 
Pictures; where others put down on 
paper or canvas tame copies, Romeo 
gave you a small poem to study. 
But how? Because he had the gift 
to do it. 

It had been predicted that tho 
child-artist was destined to resusci- 
tate the past glory of the country of 
Nafaelle and Leonardo; but he fell 
in love, and now it would seem as if 
Italy must remain content, as she 
has so long been, with the glory of 
the past, and Romeo with daly 

read, instead of a world-wide fame. 
He must clip his soul’s wings. As- 
pirations may be so high, that they 
escalade heaven itself, and yet not 
place a com in the purse. He must 
keep his thoughts withm range, if he 
meant to do his duty by a mother 
who had done hers by him. Sacrifice 
called for sacrifice: he must drudge 
and struggle. Drudge he did at por- 
® traits in oil. Vamty, stinginess, stu- 
pidity, self-conceit, paid him forty 
francs for thew semblances. There 
was one man who had five likenesses 
taken of himself: oils, crayons, water 
colours, side face, and full face. He 
had a wife and three daughters ; but 
the idea of having their pictures 
taken never crossed his shallow 
brain ; and yet the four women really 
believed in him, and thought him 
the first man of hisday. Without 
him, how could Paris get on ? 

Romeo, after four years of this 
task-work, had arrived at asking ten 


times his onginal price, and the 
poetry of his nature sufficiently 
evaporated to make him, with unfor- 


tunate humility, consider himself a 
man. 
Romeo had first heard the piano 


* 
in the opposite house the week be- 
fore the Christmas. The grind- 
ing at exercises to nag aa mechani- 

skill had in the beginning tor- 
tured his ear; but the indomitable 
energy of the learner (he soon dis- 
covered that it was a woman) ended 
by interesting and attracting him. 
One day he thought, ‘If I now had 
some of that untiring courage, what 
mnight I not accomplish ?’ and he lay 
in bed creating a new planet with 
inhabitants of fairy loveliness, and 
only got up because he had the por- 
trait of a very commonplace indi- 
vidual of the known world to dash 
through. His feeling as he pock-° 
eted the money for this, was as 
though he had won it by dishonour- 
able service; he knew he was ca 
ble of better things, but then they 
needed more exertion, and—no bat- 
tle, no victory. 

Always, always, at the piano! no 
relaxation apparently, but to run 
through all weathers, fair or foul, 
m a shabby, thin, little mantle and 
gown, with a heavy roll of music 
tied up in a black waterproof case— 
giving lessons probably in order to 
receive them herself. ‘Poor little 
one! thy perseverance shall surely 
conquer one day.’ 

The unwearied pianist thus first 
troubles, then mingles in all Ro- 
meo’s reveries. The studies, those 
frightful accumulations of scales, 
trills, and arpeggios are soon diver- 
sified by sonatas and adagios. Ro- 
mco does not recognize the music ; 
he is not intmate enough with 
Beethoven to do 80; it isa language 
unknown indeed, but most musical. 
How the notes beg, and pray, ahd 
beseech—they call to him, ‘ Aspire, 
aspire!’ Then the measure 
from that slow, prayerful one to al- 
legro, prestissimo and Romeo heark- 
ens for days to a duel between the 

er and instrument. Sho is 

ed, worn out; her fin Te- 

fuse to obey her; but the next dry 

and the next, the brave one resumes 
the struggle. 

‘I, too, will fight and conquer,’ 
exclaims the eager listener, and he 

laces a large canvas on his easel. 

e meditates, and a glow of hopo 
irradiates his handsome face. Shall 
he, like another Rafnelle, clothe his 
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ideal in the form of the Holy Mother 

and Child; or, faithful to his first 

love, paint her as one of the heroines 

of Jewish slavedom, a ber 

country by sword or hammer? Ju- 

dith and Holofernes—a fine subject, 
rather used up. 

His facile pencil traces while his 
mind hesitates, lines multiply in one 
corner of the canvas on the 
easel; a picture is outlined. The 

lanist is hard at work. Romco 

ps time to the measure with his 
brush. Delicate, transparent colours 
express a girl with a distaff, scated 
on a bit of grey rock, and a couple 
vf goats browsing near. The girl 
has dropped her work, and, listening 
to the music of a Pifferaro,1s gazing 
at the musician’s little daughter, 
a wned Bie wild flowers, i O is 
. Ac up it was 
—the two girls s0 different-—the 
spinner so fresh and demure, with 
soft, proud eyes; the small dancer 
so sunburned, so thin, so ragged 
and 50 egal withal so brim- 
ful of glee. Every inch of her is 
in motion, not her feet only—she 
dances, you understand, to the time 
of the extraordi allegro the 
i tudent over the way is play- 
ing. Then ee 
tattered cloak, his worn gaiters 
hed by a dozen knotted , not 
a bit hke the Pifferari pamted from 
a model. There is just the differ- 
ence one distinguishes at once in a 
language spokon by a foreigner and 
a native. 

Thus, while awaiting the happy 
moment of mspiration to give 
a subject for a great picture, Ro- 
meo works for many days at the 
httle picture—half whistlng, half 
singing an accompaniment to the 
music of the indefati pianoforte 


player. 

This happened in the early spring 
days, when butterflies begin to flut- 
ter in the bright sun—when showers 
enamel fields and by-lanes with 
pale flowers—when in great cities 
the uproar and crash of gaiety"is at 
the highest. Romeo only lays down 
his brush when the light fails. He 
has heard the piano, and only the 
oe all the clash of mul- 

and carriages in the streets 
below. All day it calls to him, 


‘Work, work!’ In the twilight he 
smokes his Epes ene listens to the 
voices of his heart. 


mamma 


CHAPTER II. 
SITTING IN JUDGMENT. 


The first of May chanced to bea 
flower market-day at the Madeleine. 
On the pavement to the left of tho 
church looking towards the Rue 
Royale, some of every kind of spring 
or early summer flowers gli ; 
and some of perhaps every class of 
Parisians were gathered before the 
flowers. The workwoman in her 
pratty cap, 80 inimitably worked and 

illed, and, above all, so spotless, 
tripped along elbowing the elegant 
lady who has just stopped out of a 
coupé, herself to choose the replen- 
ishment of her jardiniéres. The 
steady young matron with her baby, 
its head in a cushion, and the Nor- 
man nurso with hers in a cambric 
tower, were there calmly making a 
choice among plants lkely to last, 
and casting a contemptuous glance 
at the charming lady who is care- 
lessly ordering the most lovely but 
most fragile of the show. There is 
a sprinkling of fashionably-dressed 
young men, and there are some 

imens, too, of a badly-spent life. 

t can bring that old man here, 
with face carved by vice, and hand 
palsied by imtemperance? Can 
epring have any charms for him? 

it awake any tender recollec- 
tions in him? A young person, 
modestly dressed in @ groy gown 
and black mantle, too thin both of 
them for the season, advances ; her 
upright, well-balanced figure and 
clear, cheerful, strong voice 7 aid 
of youth, health, and hope, 
blessings Jong lost to the old man 
standing behind her. It would be 
difficult to decide, from the attire of 
the young woman, to what rank of 
life she belonged; but her voice and 
language allow of no hesitation. She 
is a lady, and, what is very touching, 
a poor lady, with all the delica 
instinct of her sex and class strug- 
gling with poverty. There is, how- 


choly abo ed 
choly about this grey-gowned yo 
is speaking with great 


lady; she is 
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decision. She knows very well what 
she wants, and she is energetically 
trying to obtain it. She shows cha- 
racter by the philosophy with which 
she at once submits to the impossi- 
bility of obtaining the rose in 
full bloom, and by the quick discovery 
of one smaller, but still of the same 
kind and as beautiful in its way. 


She will have that anda pot of cy- 
clameres ; now she begins to sae 8 
with widow Raymond Booth—‘ No, 


no;’ and shows such a frank deter- 
mination not to be imposed on, that 
Widow Raymond, a crusty old soul 
in general, has her ears so agreeably 
tickled, that sho shrugs her should- 
ers and gruffly yields. The young 
lady has a mune of good fo in 
that voice of hers, though it has 
now attracted the notice of a young 
Frenchman, neat and small, shining 
from head to foot. He bites the 
head of his large, handsome canc, 
half closes his eyes, the better to 
concentrate his view of the merry 
irl in grey. It is a wonder ho 
oes not make a telescope of his 
hands, as amateurs do at picture ex- 
hibitions. There is more of curi- 
osity than admiration m the gaze of 
the modish gentleman. Ho smiles 
at the sort of boy’s shoes on the feet 
of the young lady; small the feet 
are, but, heavens! what a contrast 
to those kind boots of that fascinat- 
ing lady meandering her way to one 
of the side doors of the church. 
Grey gown places her rose tree and 
*her cyclameres on the ground by 
her side, and dives into her t 
for her purse. Out of this shabby 
leathern receptacle she hands a two- 
franc piece and a franc, receiving 
back some sous in ¢ . Then, 
as if the desire were quite uncon- 
trollable, she asks if she can have a 
root of double daisies for the sous, 
and receives them from C) 
Raymond with a delight quite child- 
like, as if she had been very clever 
indeed. The man old in many sins 
on one side of her, and the man 
young in many vanities on the other, 
each moved by some inexplicable sym- 
thy, suddenly offer her—the one 

is bouquet of lilies of the valley, the 
other a bunch ofnarcissus. She turned 
smartly from the young man with a 
peremptory negative ‘ Merci,’ but 
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hesitated (only for an instant though ; 
it was soho Os nature to neste; 
glancing thro her thick brown 
i ish material,’ at the 
wreck of manliness before her, then 
drew out two or three of the flowers 
from the bouquet he was holding 
towards her and bowed. It was a 
movement of charity such as must 
have made angels smile. Now she 
turns to look for her treasures, they 
are gone—vanished. ‘That young 
man has them,’ says Widow Ray- 
mond, pointing to a lad in a blouse 
with a porter’s ticket on his arm. 

‘ How, then!’ exclaims grey gown 
with a spirited dash at tho youth. 

‘Mademoiselle, permit me; I am 
going to carry them home for 
you.’ 

‘ Thank you infinitely, my friend, 
but I don’t need any one to carry 
them for mc;’ and the young lady 
took hold of the pot of cyclameres in 
et porter’s grasp and gave it a good 
Pp 


‘It is impossible; mademoiselle 
cannot carry one, two, threo plants 
mW iat that ? Im 

‘What is you say ’ possi- 
ble! I am gomg to show you that, 
for understand, my frend, I do not 
need; your services, and I will not 
have them. Give me my flowers,’ 
and with great determination a pair 
of small hands, cased in grey cotton 
gloves, took firm hold of first one 
flower-pot and then the other. 

‘C’est-il dréle, ces étrangéres,’ ob- 
served the discomfited man of the 
people, as the young lady walked off 
ombracing a flower-pot with each arm 
—her root of daisies and her hlies 
of the valley i her hand. Her st&p 
was as resolute as it was elastic. 
She placed her foot on the ground 
as if the soil were hers. Across the 
Placo du Havre she went, down the 
Rue St. Lazare, up the Rue Tait- 
bout into the aristocratic Rue d’Au- 
male. Romeo’s friend Ernest, ci 
in mouth, followed, a few vans be: 
hind 1t is true, but ing it cruelly 
eben i asia by that he was 
ollowing the young person in grey, 

ing equal care, however, that it 
should be patent to every looker-on 
that the chase was nota bot one. But 
why a chase at all? Ernest strong- 
ly doubts and strongly suspects. 
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Even should this not be Romeo's 
ianist with the brown veil, it grati- 
ed Ernest to be seen engaged as a 
oung man comme il faut ought to 

be in Paris but ho-was not teally 

wicked. Appearances contented his 
small vanity. The unconscious girl, 
too much occupied with her burden 
to have eyes for sught else, entered 
tho porte cochére of a fine hotel. Er- 
righ vaca zeal hi mgt imated by 

the disappearance of his prey in a 

dwelling of so much pretension, 

hurried after her in time to catch a 

sight of her gown floating up the 

d staircase 


¢ le 
or Pardon, madam,’ thus he addres- 
ses the lady who the door. 
‘Mademoiselle with the flowers. 
‘H—Oui, mossicu. She 1s gone up 
this moment to Mr. Chopin.’ 

‘Very well,’ responds Ernest, and 
returns to the strect. In five mi- 
nutes grey gown reappeared with- 
out the two flower-pots, but with 
the root of daisies in her hand, and 
took the road in the direction of the 
Barriére de Clichy. Step by step 
Ernest accompanied her, until he 
saw her enter the door of the house 
opposite to the one inhabited by 
Romeo. How clever of him to guess 
it was the pianoforte student by her 
brown veil! A visit to Romeo was 
indispensable—or of what use all 
this trouble? Turning round, Er- 
nest found himself fnce to face with 
the old man of the lilies of the val- 
ley. ‘The old mummy, mutters 
the little dandy, and running up the 
four flights of stairs at a breath, he 
bursts with a laugh into the serious 
young Italian’s atelier. 

‘On my word of honour a pretty 
discovery,’ Ernest exclaims. ‘ We 
are undone, ruined, lost, my dear. 
The lady is a wandering princess ; 
has her little adventures, and her 
rendezvous according to rule.’ 

‘ Hein! and thou, with thy ruin 
and thy princesses, art a wandering 


‘Seriously, my dear, went on 
Ernest, ‘the industrious artiste up 
there 18 not worth thy attention. 
She has every bad quality; she is 
English or even Sco I am sure 
I saw a tuft of hair, colour of car- 
rots, ing local colour of the 
children of perfidions Albion—per- 


haps it is the tint for Protes- 
tarts, that Judes tint” 

‘I reco thy French blood by 
thy diatribes against thy Britannic 
re ene thos cial eu 

‘It is true, the ish e 
me. She is English, for believest 
thou she buys a dozen pots of 
flowers and she will carry them 
every one herself; she buys a root 
of weeds and utters cries of delight. 
I offer her some fresh, but very 
fresh narcissus; she refuses them 
with the air of a Juno—an old 
mummy (the famous, infamous A. 
de R—) presents a bouquet to her. 
Ah! from him she accepts hlies of 
the valley. Pah! s to me of 
women’s instincts ; 1 believe they 
are all like Eve—the crawhng suake 
attracts them always.’ 

‘My dear, the snake did not 
crawl when he whi to Eve, 
it was afterwards ; thy French scep- 
ticism and cynicism blind thee. 
This young lady refusod thee be- 
cause she sees in thee a vain young 
puppy, who would construe a polite- 
ness into the encouragement of ad- 
vances. She took the good-for- 
nothing R.’s flowers, it 1s clear, from 
compassion, perhaps, even, because 
she saw he was a simmer and would 
not throw the stone; who knows?’ 

‘ Poet and romancer! thou canst 
think thus of the women of our 
day ?’ 

‘ Thou hast, then, had no mother” 
said Romeo. ‘It is from my mother 
I judge women’ 

‘Ha! there 1s something in that 
How 18 it that mothers are ail 
good ?” 

‘I am glad thou canst allow so 
much. Poor little weman! ILuasten 
—how hard she works.’ 

The pianist was attacking—that’s 
the word for it—one of her last new 
pieces. Sho tried 1¢ first one way, 
then another; there was impatience 
and dissatisfaction in the continual 
going back to the beginning ; at last 
she has hit on the right time and 
the right strength of tone — she 
begins slow and soft, and manages a 
good rapid crescendo. 

‘ Brava! brava!’ murmurs the 
Italian, settling himself to his easel 
as though he had received a remon- 
ntrance aceinet idleness, 
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* Schubert's Marguérite au Rouvet,’ 
says Ermest. ‘How magnificently 
Goria executes it! Quite another 
affair—rapid! r—r—r oumm! and 
it is done. Thou thinkest this best, 
that regards thee. Ah! my friend, 
take care; Chopm may well be her 
Faust. She is very enthusiastic in 
lise music; she took the flowers to 
iim.’ 

‘Then she is grateful as well as 
enthusiastic,’ returned Romeo. 

‘Art thou by accident in love 
with this Unknown ?” 

‘No, replied Romeo, ‘ but her 
modesty and industry please me.’ 

‘ She inspires theo to paint spin- 
nersI sec. Pretty little trifle! But 
when wilt thou deeido on a sulyect 
for the salon? When wilt thou 
come and see my Endymion ?’ 

‘ That 1s, then, the subject for thy 
future great picture ? 

‘ Yes; simple, you sce: two figures 
—five meties by three, but with 
effects of hght, my dear! The 
moon here and fire-light there. Sc- 
nously, thou must give up these 
nothings’ — pointing to another gmall 
canvas on which was already 
sketched a group — ‘and address 
thyself in carnest to work ’ 

‘ That 18 coon said,’ quoth Romoo ; 
‘ what if I havo no mspuiration but 
for nothings ?’ 

‘ Give up thy inspirations and thy 
spinning-wheels, though tirtly this 
httle thing 1s not without a and of 
merit; but with such thou wilt not 
arrive at the d:gmty of Iustoneal 
painting.’ 

‘I fear,’ said Romeo, ‘that I am 
not born to digmity ; one cannot ask 
from a linnet the strength or the 
fhght of an eagle.’ 

‘That is true, replied Ernest, 
drawing himself up, and struttng ; 
‘come and see my Endymion; he is 
like ayoung poplar which balances it- 
self in the breeze ; and my Diane—’ 
here Exnest made a bunch of his 
fingers and kissed the tips fer- 
vently. 

A vigorous pull at Romeo’s door- 
hell made the Frenchman rap out 
‘saprojeu,’ and the Italian jump u 
with a ‘corpo di Satanasso,’ an 
hasten to see who might be the im- 
portunate visitor. Ernest ae a 
woman’s voice, stepped briskly for- 


ward in time to hear in an unwis- 
takeable Britannic accent : 
‘Vous &tes le peintre italien, je 


su r 

: Oui madame, & Vos ordres.’ 

A very tall and very bandgome 
woman walked or rather sailed into 
the atelier: 

‘Madame désire,’ says Romeo, 
suggestively, dusting and placing 
one of his chairs—the ono that al- 
ways figured in his portraits. 

‘Qui, monsieur, je veux avoir mon 

rtrait fait. Je suis Mademoiselle 

ornngton.’ 

‘Je veux’ in such cases as the pre- 
ceding does not mean ‘I wish,’ bué 
‘I will,’ and a most peremptory 
will was Miss Tornington’a, 

‘I leave thec, my dear) sad 
Emest, with a charming fatuity of 
look and tone. ‘ Au revoir,’ and he 
made the lady a swimming ghisséing 
rae with lis hat skimming the 

oor. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
MISS TORRINGTON APPEARS. 


‘Is he a painter also?’ asked 
Miss Torrington, as she seated her- 
self; rhe spoke French badly but 
fluently. 

‘ Yes, madame.’ 

‘ Little monkey, thinks himself an 
Adonis, as all Frenchmen do,’ Miss 
Torrington then indulged horself m 
a survey of the painter and his 
room. Fae arc Med young to 
paint suc portraits,’ 

Romeo coloured with pleasure, 
and began to feel reconciled to his 
visitor. 6 

‘ Madame has seen some ?” 

‘Yes, or I should not be here. 
Beginners,’ continued the lady, 
‘generally make strong likenesses, 
so strong as to be almost caricaturcs 
—most portraits are detestable. 
Very few peoplo are as ugly as the 


pictures made of them.’ 

‘ Madame could not make but a 
lovely fi By 

Miss Torrington sighed and said, 
‘ A fine ruin, but still a rain.’ 

‘ Madame jests.’ 

She shook her head and asked, 
‘ How old do you think I am ?’ 


Romeo hesitated. ‘ When Madame 
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Sey thingy the Sais ere have 
years at most.’ 

‘ And now ?’ 

‘A little more than that, cer- 
tainly,’ returned the young painter, 
lus cheeks a deep red. 

‘ Very well. Now understand, 
are to make a picture of me like 
what I ap to you when you 
first saw me—can you do it?’ 

‘ Yes, readily ; it 1s only to keep 
the line of the jaw--—’ 

‘ Never mind telling me how you 
will do it—do it.’ 

‘ And the size ?’ 

‘ Ah! it must be casy to carry. 
Can you begin at once ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 


y: 

The English lady took off her 
bonnet and shook down a thicket of 
nut-brown curls. Without her bon- 
net Miss Torrmgton was even hand- 
somer than Romeo had at first 
thought her. There was something 
in her face that remmded him of 
Guido’s Cenci; that something un- 
fathomable, so at vamance with the 
soft features and complexion. Time 
had not injured asingle feature ; but 
he had run away with the youthful 
texture of the skin, and given a 
slight fulness and droop to the lower 
part of the face. Nevertheless, she 
was still admirably beautiful, and 
Khe saw that the painter felt her to 
be 80. 

‘ You aro not more than five-and- 
twenty,’ she said, while he was col- 
lecting his implements. 

‘ Twenty-four last birthday.’ 

silence, 

‘ Talk to me,’ began the lady; ‘ it 
is one of a portrait paintor’s duties to 
amuse his patients. 

Romeo smiled. How could such 
a hermit as he was find discourse to 
amuse a fashionable lady ? 

‘ Tell me your day-dreams. You 
may talk to me without reserve. I 
am old enough for any confidences. 
Young men of your age look upon 
women of mine much as they would 
on their grandmothers—that’s the 
truth, is it not? 

‘ Tull I caw you, madame,’ replied 
Romeo, ‘I might have thought s0.’ 

‘ Thank you. Now for your beau- 
idéal. Youshake your head. What! 
Lan at an Italian, and not 
have e 


‘Because I am an Italian, and 


English lady’s portrait.’ 

‘Indeed! I was sure you hada 
romantic story. I am cunous 
hear it. The year of Queen Vic- 
tona’s accession to the throne, the 
madhouses in England were at a 
loss where to lodge all the young 
men who went love-crazed for her 
young majesty. I have been much 
m Italy of late, but I cannot guess 
what sovereign lady has broken your 
heart.’ 

‘Cannot you? Did you never 
hear of one who is a mystery and a 
terror for Italy ?’ 

‘No; if you were an English girl 
instead of an Italian youth, I should 
suppose you had fallen in love with 


the pope. 

Romeo laughed, then said with 
solemnity, ‘Madame, did you never 
hear of Divine Liberty ?’ 

‘ Ah! I understand now; you are 
2 carbonaro, @ ferocious republican, 
a Paladin in search of adventures. 
My young friend, I am afraid you 
are born to die a disagreeable death, 
that 1s, 2f you are constant to your 
first love. In the mean time I wish 
you would close your widows; the 
pound of that eternal piano jars my 
nerves.’ 

‘She plays well, however,’ said 
Romeo, as he obeyed. 

‘She! You know 1¢ is a woman, 
do you? Soin spito of your grand 
passion you condescend to interest 
yourself m common mortals. A 
compassionate soul you find the mu- 
sician, I dare say.’ 

‘I have not the honour of her ac- 
quaintance.’ 

‘If mtroductions were necessary 
in that quarter, I could introduce 
you.’ 

‘ Madame knows the young lady ?” 

‘ Madame knows the young lady. 
Youlia Evanovna Belokuroff — 
which means Julia, the daughter of 
H ohn Belokuroff—was oncemy dame 

© compagnie.’ 

‘ She is not, then, English ? 

‘No, Russian —all that is most 
Russian. She is, to boot, a Krepo- 
stnaria, a, serf, the descendant of 
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‘But she is free, once over the 
Russian frontier,’ exclaimed Romeo. 

‘ Perhaps she is, but Russia has 
long claws; besides, Youlia Eva- 
novna’s owner, the Princess S——, 
though two-thirds cracked, did not 
bring her to Paris without a con- 
tract that hinds the genius here or 


sas abs ; 
meo was silent. 

‘She is young, so probably she 
‘won’t find her price difficult to ob- 


in Pans, said Miss Torring- 
n. 

‘ God’s blessing be on her efforts!’ 
returned Romeo, gravely. 

‘I don’t believe you are half so 
innocent as you pretend to be, Mon- 
sieur Graziosi.’ 

Romeo had put aside his chalk 
and was ing stedfustly at the 
5 r. Bhe asked lim abruptly, 
‘Why a you go on with your 


wing 
‘Impossible! The sea grea of 
your face is changed and the les 
are deepened.’ 

‘ Indeed! Well, it’s no wonder if I 
look bitter, for I feel bitterly. The 
sting of ingratitude is hard to bear, 
and that girl to whom I confided 
my inmost feelmgs 1s a lump of 
treachery. ‘Sir, you are very young 
and very impressionable. Take my 
oe to = rue rym 
of your imagination; thoug. u- 
lous, it is beautiful. Love, friend- 
ship, gratitude, disappomtment, de- 
ceive and forsake us. I, who speak 
do you, know this by experience.’ 

Miss Torrington gathered up her 
bonnet and mantle, making an exit 
as abrupt as her entrance had been. 
Romeo not felt so lonely nor so 
miserable since his days in 
Pans. That beautiful woman had 
come and robbed him of his sere- 
nity; he was one patient of all 


things except of wilful evil, either ° 


in bimself or others. For the 
moment Miss Torrington had 
numbed his tender, vivacious nature. 
The effect was, perhaps, out of pro- 
portion to the cause, but the fact 
remains that Romeo’s heart had 
shrunk together at her words as the 
leaves of the sensitive plant do at 
the merest approach of a rough 
pa The tone of mockery, to- 
gether with the wicked smile which 
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outraged the beauty of the English- 
Woman's lips brought an 
ness and discouragement to the 
generous-hearted child of genius. 
Who pauses to think of the harm 
that may be done by heartless words, 
lightly said or lightly written? Who 
stays the bitter eloquence with 
which his pen or lip stings because 
it may, forsooth, drive a tender spirit 
out into the desert of distrust ? 

Romeo eyed with disdain his 
beautiful little picture, the last one 
of the young mother, frowned at it, 
and at the murmurs of Julie Eva- 
novna’s piano which would pene- 
trate his closed window. He seized 
a large blunt stick of charcoal, 
striving to force his brain to con- 
ceive some subject to fill the large 
canvas yet a blank—half bent on 
annihilating the precious bit im the 
corncr. Straight lines and curves 
disfigure the white surface, but it 
would have taken the most skilful 
of clairvoyants to have made out an 
intention. Is1t Samson and Delilah, 
or Armida and Rinaldo? ‘Truly as 
like the one group as the other. 
Romeo flung away his blunt char- 
coal and threw himself on his bed, 
burying his face in the pillow to 
shut out those continuous sounds 
which seemed to say so plainly, ‘I 
am wedded to labour, I am wedded 
tolabour.”” Humbug! Whyshould 
that mch, beautiful woman speak 
ill of a serf girl? Women only 
calummate one another when n- 
valry exists betwoen them. How 
could Romeo guess that rich beauty 
had soothed her wounded pride 
by the flattering unction that she 
had failed in her pursuit of wealth 
—station, not by her own de- 
ments but through the intri 
of her young companion? 
after all, what was it to him? It 
was all right, quite right! What did 
it sgnify to him how Julie Eva- 
novna, won her way through life? 
This being decided, he started up, 
made an elaborate toilet. Yes, he 
would go forth and seek pleasure; 
that was tangible, he said, even if 
love and friendship were shppi 
forth. And where on all the roun 
earth is pleasure so easily com- 
manded a8 in its great mart, Paris? 
Romeo went to seek it. 


~ 
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‘ My dear,’ says Ernest, the next 
visit he pays—and on an average he 
sees Romeo every other day— My 
dear, I have come expressly to give 
thee the history of the little Rus- 


sian. 

‘ Much obligod.’ 

‘She is pretty, and Russian, not 
English; and she caused the break- 
a8, Ce oe ‘ of the belle 

with a great personnage.’ 

‘ Bah!’ returns Romeo, trying to 
appear unconscious and indifferent. 

‘I tell thee it is true the great 
personnage reeaper conse yin laise 
and would have gathcred the hum- 
ble flower; and what is droll, the 
little Russian and she are again 
Tivals, and they say the hero this 
time is as handsome and young, ah! 
as handsome as my Endymion. He 
is the grandson of a benevolent 
miladi who protects thy Julie; and 
he is here beneath thee,’ and Ernest 
ave the floor with his little toes; 
‘ that is the secret of thy having tho 
lady to paint, and not thy fame, oh 
Graziosi! Thou art not the rose, 
but——’ 

* And thou repeatest these m:ser- 
able canards as truths.’ 

‘ The half of Paris knows them to 
be true.’ 

‘ And the other half knows them 
to be lies,’ said Romeo. 

‘I really understand not thy 
defence of this little one. Hast thou 
any objection to my trying my luck 
with Madlle. Jule.’ 

‘Try!’ cried Romeo. The word 
was scarcely uttered before he hated 
himself for it. By what night did 
a tise on this attack on an inno- 
ctnt person? He had come back to 
his original opinion — that steady 
carnest daily work was irrefragnble 

roof to him; he would have staked 
life that Julie was steady and 
prudent. The material time was 
wanting for evil doing. Did he not 
know the distmbution of her hours? 
Romeo looked at Ernest, and in that 
a een of vanity and 
egotism, where was he to find the 
right spot to hit with his appeal? 
Should he recal his defiant ‘ y 

‘I don’t want to meddle with 
prior claims,’ says Ernest; ‘ the vic- 
tory, I fancy, would scarcely indem- 
nify me for the trouble: in truth, it 
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is more to convinces thee than to 
pleasure myself.’ 

How Romoo hated his friend. ‘I 
defy you,’ he retorted. 

‘I accept thy challenge. In less 
than eli fmisie Re sarog I will kiss 
my you from that charming 
hole called a window.’ 

‘You may kiss your hand ’— 
Romeo no longer used the familiar, 
friendly ‘thou’ and ‘ thee’—for ‘I 
know the measure of your imperti- 
nence, and yet have no right to t 
of the acquaintance of Mademoiselle 
Belokuroff.’ 

‘ Wilt thou he satisfied if I invite 
thee to join us ?” 

A sort of cramp seized on Romeo’s 
heart as he listened to Ernest’s re- 
treating steps ; the cramp of remorse 
for having by his pettish folly fired 
the tram for an impertinence to an 
unprotected woman. What ought 
he todo? Warn her? How could 
ho after his own defying speeches ? 
besides, his warnmg might cause 
even more scrious scandal. 

For more than four months Romeo 
had listened to that piano; if had 
solaced and chcored many a solitary 
gloomy hour; it had been like a 
good fnend spurring him by cx- 
ample to persevermg labour ; it had 
been a suggester of noble thoughts. 
Romeo was in a puzzle—the piano 
or the pianiste, or both, or how was 
it, or were they identical? He was 
trymg to unpuzzle himself when 
Miss Torrington came in for her last 
sitting, and with her was a fine® 
young man about Romeo’s own age. 
Romeo at once recognized in the 
stranger one of the young men 
Emest had protested were milords 
going to visit the unknown. 

‘ A neighbour of yours, Mr. Gra- 
ziosi, said Miss Torrington, intro- 
ducing the Englishman to the Italian. 

‘Part of Ernest’s story, then, is 
true,’ thought the troubled Romeo. 

‘ A fine likeness,’ said the strange 
visitor ; ‘ your colours aro true and 
transparent ’—the words were ap- 
proving, but there was neither inte- 
rest of tone nor look a od 
them. Miss Torrington wished her 
friend to point out any alteration that 
would improve the picture. 

‘I see no need of any change: it 
is excellent.’ 
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re But nd & ary ought to 
ow my better a stranger, 
and be able to give hints.’ 
‘ Indeed, Mr. Grazioxi seems to 
ae ts pelea wae "ang 
; the gen was ing 
round the room. ‘Ah! what is 
this ?’—with a oe haste, taking up 
an 


the Pifferaro, carrying it to the 
light. ‘ This is ing; why do 
you paint portraits ?” 

Romeo sighed. 

‘ Have you any more like this ?” 

Romeo moved his big canvas from 
the wall, and showed the nearly 


completed you of the Young 
Mother and Child; nothing but a 
girl bending over her first born, 
sleeping mn a cradle. Long, long, 
did the stranger gaze at tlus pic- 
ture. 

‘ Curious,’ he said, at last. ‘ Ono 
would say, sir, that you had been 
trying to idealizc some charming 
modcl, and been betrayed by your 
own admiration of the original. 
brilliant performance, this simple 
portrait, Signor Graziosi—tor it is a 
portrait, is it not?’ and the English- 
man smiled kindly, but with a certain 


cance. 

‘No, sir. 
from instinct.’ 

‘ Indeed! rather say inspiration. 
Miss Torrington, is not the resem- 
blance striking to our fair musician ?’ 

Miss Torrmgton looked at the 
picture, then at Romeo, and said, ‘So 
jou would not take my advice ?’ 

‘ Indeed, madam, this is quite an 
ideal head.’ 

‘ Ah! your present ideal.’ 

‘Is this a commission ?’ inquired 
the Englishman. 

‘Yes, said Miss Torrington, 
hastily ; ‘ Mr. Graziosi’s first picture 
is mine by priority of application : 
he has only to name his price and 
the picture is mine.’ 

Romeo was better pleased Miss 
Torrington should have it than the 
stranger: he had heard the obser- 
vation about the fair musician ; there 
were the elements of Othello about 
him. He could name no sum, for 
he confessed this was the first time 
he had had an offer save for like- 


esses, 
‘ Well,’ said the friendly English- 
man, ‘ allow me to bring a friend or 


I painted it from— 


two to-morrow, and they shall decide 


its value.’ 

Miss Torrington and the stranger 
Were gone. 6 flush of Sarria 
faded from the yo talian’s 
cheek and the proud beat of his 
es ine 
sound of the faithful piano; he 
for it as he might ayo Gene for tho 
congratulations of a dear friend. 
How was this? It was not one of 
the hours for her to be absent: he 
knew her habits as woll as his own. 
Could Ernest have forced his 
threatened visit on her already? 
Romeo seized his hat and rallied 
forth. He asks breathicssly of the 

rtiére of the opposite house for 
Mademoiselle Belokuroff. ‘Sortic,’ 
was the Jaconic reply. Romeo's 
lessons 3n jealousy were accumulat- 
mg. That haughty, handsome 
Englishman — that vain, young 
Frenchman? The Italian began to 
suffer as those do who lose the 
illusions of blind love. On he 
wandered, taking voluntarily tho 
direction of Ernest’s lodging on the 
other side of the Seme. The after- 
noon was sultry, with occasional 
gusts of hot wind, which bent the 
branches of the trees in a manner 
most threatening to the still delicate 
young leaves; tho air was such as 
unstrings the best-braced nerves. 
The Semo swirled sullen and repul- 
sive through the bridges. Ernest 
was not at home, had not been at 
home since the morning. MRomco 
turns and walks towards the Tuil- 
cries: in so doing he comes on a 
great excited crowd; the gen- 
darmes are there. A revolution! 
It must be owned that Romeo’s 
heart gave a revolutionary bound 
back to the banner of his first love, 
and that he plunged resolutely into 
the very thickest of the mob. Oh! 
Heaven, what is that? What are 


those rough unshorn men, sop far 
A girl with long dishevelled fair 
hair that neg Elana pale—pale 
girl in grey. The men put the bran- 
card on which she lies so still on 
the ground—Romeo pushes forward. 

‘ Real, fine, white satin that, master,’ 
said one of the bearers, pointing to 
the bare shoulder, ‘a rare weaver 
made that.’ 

‘A doctor, for mercy’s sake !’ 


ad 


description Ernest gave him of the 
Unknown? In the twinkling of an 
eye, improbabilities become realities 
for the excited young painter. Miss 
Torrin Ernest — himself had 
done the girl to death. On—on ho 
ran, and rushed like a whirlwind u 


to the of Julie’s dwell- 
ing. ‘Mademoiselle Belokuroff?’ he 
‘Au lit? 


‘God be thanked! "I shall re- 
turn to-morrow morning,’ he said in 
a resolved manner, 

‘ Bien— bien — bien,’ replies the 
porteress, her ‘back up’ at once. 
‘I do not say no.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Romero dreamed through the night 
— dreamed with his ocyos open 
more wildly than with them shut. 
He made up his mind as to the 
course he would pursue next day: 
he resolved no longer to waste his 
best feelings on a phantom: he would 
fee and judge, and work out his fate. 
But what seems very easy and 
dashing at night with a fevered 
pulse, looks often very hazardous 
and foolish by broad common-sense 
daylight. Romeo did not allow this 
to himself, but attributed his hesita- 
tion to the necessity of waiting for 
lis new-found patron. He made, 
hdwever, a peculiarly careful toilet, 
and when at midday three gentlo- 
men entered his atelier, they found 
the young painter dressed as if for a 
marnage. The handsome English- 
man introduced his friends—one a 
famous critical writer on Art, 2 little 
old man with but one eye, but that, 
like Tibbie Fowler's, was a piercer, 
and Romeo felt 1t go h him 
as if it had been an awl, when it 
rested on his gay waistcoat. The 
other gentleman was one since 


‘well known for his mural ag gece 
The grey-haired critic his eye 


from the young artist to look at 
picture on the easel, and said, * Ah! 
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monsieur has not eee oe 
as 


‘ Nevertheless,’ went 
good i th philceps Sr eae of tis 
in c sense 
word, and - is the clair-obscure, 


touch. Young gentleman, I per- 
ceive you have ed a consci- 
entious study of your art, and I 
honour you for it.’ 

Poor Romeo! this last unmerited 
praise crushed him by its jewelled 
weight. 

‘ Have you ever tried your hand 
tg ?’ here asked the great 

er. 

‘ When I was a boy—yes.’ 

“Many years ago?’ questioned the 
gentleman with a smile. 

‘Some seven or eight years ago,’ 
answered the unconscious Romeo, 
with gravity. 

The Englishman now begged his 
friend to look at ‘The Mother and 


Child.’ 
‘Tiens—that is better!’ emphati- 
cally pronounced the critic. ‘Naive 


but excellent. You wish me to fix 
its value? Young man, send it to 
the salon, and let the public, the 
only really 1mpartial yudge, do that 
for you. If “you only want me to 
name its marketable pnce, I say——’ 
and he named what seemed an 
extravagant sum to Romeo. ‘ You 
have imagination and heart enough,’ 
continued the feuilletonist, ‘to be a 
worthy artist, but don’t hve alone—® 
don’t live alone—bad for real art 
Seek that companionship in a wife, 
without which man’s heart hardens. 
Work for her, and keep your affec- 
tions, in which your power lies, 
healthy by proper exercise.’ 

‘Wond man!’ thought Romeo. 

‘Come and see me, and Ill men- 
tion you in my first article on this 
year’s paintings.’ 

‘Here is my card, sir,’ said the 
frosco painter. ‘I h we shall 
see more of one another. I am 
on the look-out for co-labourers—a 
Yavantage, Mons, Graziosi.’ 

The chmen bow sand retreat; 
the Englishman gives the Italian’s 
hand a dislocating shake and whis- 
i ‘Put “sold” on the Pifferaro. 

iss Torrington must not have 
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iter a in or let us be 
i urs. ou pass my door 

ily—come and make the acquaint- 
ance of my mother and grand- 
mother.’ 

They are gone, and Romeo feels 
himself as happy asa. prince, happier 

robably. He longs for sympathy. 

ere’s the piano? What! silent 

again, and in the moment of his 
triumph? Perhaps this sudden 
draught of the elixir of succoss has 
intoxicated him, for he catches up 
his hat, glances in tho looking-glass, 
and is away. 

‘ Mademoiselle Bolokuroff, if you 


ease, 

‘ At the sixth above the entresol,’ 
screams the porteress after him—as 
if Romeo did not know that 

Julie Evanovna Belokuroff had 
been out early that morning to tako 
her music lesson of M. Chopin. Ho 
taught her for very little: he knew 
the courageons girl was trying to 
ransom herself, and ho had allowed 
her to fix the remuneration she 
could afford to pay, as she refused 
his gratuitous mstruction, and 
Chopm and somo of his Enghsh 
friends found beginners for her to 
teach. The great master considered 
Juhe as one of his most promising 
pupils, and he was, besdos, touche:l 
by the sort of savage enthusiasm she 
felt for himself. Ho came to look 
on her quite as a daughter, even as 
a friend He found Juhe a very 
honest friend. With her, wrong- 

edoing was wrong-doing, let the 
culprit be whom he would, but then 
after her severest tirades, sho would 
cry her eyes out for his suffermgs of 
body and mind. 

This particular morning it had 
been the master’s turn to reproach— 
yes, reproach her, who, of all 
maidens, had the best nght to be 
abdesy of herself. Yes, she had to 

to denunciations of her folly— 
to listen to his sermonizing against 
receiving gentlemen visitors, let 
them be as old as Methusaleh, or 
young as Cherubino. It is an error 
to say she listened to M. Chopin, for 
at the first word of accusation she 
started up with « fierce monosyl- 
labic demal, and a fierce demand for 
the name of the scandalmonger. 
Mons. Chopin went on without 


heeding the denial or the question, 
and Julie, in a storm of tears, wen 
on reiterating Miss i 


forced on her with fleeting enthu- 
siasm a few months before—who 
but Miss Torrnngton would so 
roalign her, punishing her for hay- 
ne ee her too well at first? 

iving no contradiction of her 
suspicions, Julie rushed from M 
Chopin’s presence, and ran homo 
with all sorts of violent projects fer- 
menting in her head. She would have 
justice—sho must, or she shoulde 
break her heart. She would go to 
the police—the juge de paix—tho 
English ambassador —no—not to 
Lady G. N. because of her excellent 
handsome grandson’s namo having 
been mixed up in the scandal. 

Withont heeding a speech made 
to her by the porteress, Julie hur- 
ried up to her garret and nearly fell 
down at the sight ofa costly bouquet 
of whito lilacs, a letter with a red 
seal as big as a five-franc pieco, and 
a Visiting card with a name in micro- 
scopic Ictters, all waiting for her 
spread out on her table. She clasped 
her hands and looked round tho 
room with something of dread in 
her glance; but there were no 
recesses large enough to hido any- 
thing bigger than a mouse. 

‘Oh, that wicked wretch!’ burst 
out the daughter of John Belokuroff. 
She toro open the letter without tho 
least respect for the coronet on the 
seal; it was an anonymous declara- 
tion. She caught up the card— 
Ernest de Pelissier. ‘ t's thet? 
c’est un sort—witchcraft. I must go 
away! I must go away!’ 

Large drops fell out of Julie’s 
large eyes down on the red-tiled 
floor. Not like common tears, red- 
dening the eyelids and discolouring 
the face, they resembled nothing so 
much as heat , which fall when 
not a cloud veils the aky. 

To Julie, gomg away meant re- 
nouncing her dearest hopes; re- 
elas freedom to of dare an 
honourable career of industry in a 
land where there were no serfs. It 
meant and innocence yield- 
ing to the insolence of rank, riches, 


r 
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and evil ions; it meant livi 
and dyi gre the serf’s collar 
round her throat. Julie’s spirit was 
up in rebellion. ‘I could bear dis- 
appointment,’ she muttered to her- 
self, ‘if it camo because I had not 
talent cnough to succeed; but to be 
destroyed by a silly, jealous woman, 
no Old as she is, too!’ The old was 
not true, Julie. 

‘ Lovers, indeed! I wish I had one 
to defend me—to make these gossip- 
ing fools leave me in peace,’ oyeing 
the bouquet, the card, and the letter 
with grand contempt. ‘A lover! 
where’s a poor girl like me to un- 
carth ‘an honest man to be her lover 
and take care of her? If I could 
find one, wouldn’t I love him, and 
be careful of his honourable name, 
which should be a protection to me!’ 

All this time Julie was pacing up 
and down her little room, angry, 
tortured, sick and giddy, forgetting 
even that sho had not yct had her 
breakfast. 

Meanwhile, Romeo was striving to 
gather courage to pull the string of 
her door-bell. 

On a sudden the door was vio- 
lently thrown open, and the young 
lady sprang out so precipitately that 
she nearly knocked Romeo over. 
Sho recovered her balance with oa 
little cry of alarm, and then said, in 
her sharpest tone, ‘What are you 
domg here, sir? On what errand 
of mischief are you bent? No doubt 
you are a spy of that horrid English 
old maid Don’t put on a face as if 
you didn’t understand me.’ 

‘Oh, never, never, Mademoiselle,’ 
protested Romeo, pale with mortifi- 
cation. ‘ Pray, madam, do not judge 
from appearances.’ 

‘ Appearances, sir! When I dis- 
cover you at my door—peeping in, 
perhaps, at my keyhole—I am not 
to jade from appearances that you 
are no man of honour. I wish you 
to understand that I am too wild 
uw bird for your Parisian chaff.’ 

‘I am not a Parisian—not 6 


faltered Romeo, crestfallen under the 
beauty’s avalanche of angry words 
as ee : joy of that, at all 
: you p 
events; but, French or Roman, let 
me tell you that I do not want your 
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nosegay—I hate it; and your letter 
—I laugh at it. Is that your card? 
So much for it.’ And she tore it in 
halves, and flung it first, and then 
the flowers, on the floor, trampling 
on them with her pretty little feet. 
‘ Now go away.’ 

‘Brava! brava!’ cried Romeo, en- 
raptured. ‘ God bloss you for doing 
so. I knew you were an angel. Oh, 
what a load you have taken off my 
heart !’ 

‘Are you in your right senses, 
sir? You do not speak as if yon 
were’ 

‘Never mind, if you only knew 
what I have suffered on your ac- 
count.’ 

‘On my account, sir? Why, I 
never remomber to have set eyes on 
you before.’ 

‘ And perhaps you never did; for 
this 1s the first time I ever beheld 
your face, except in dreams. But 
I havo listened to you, heard you. 
Yes, your music came to the lonely 
exile, and the poor enthusiastic 
Italian has for many a month made 
of you his beau-ideal. You have 
been my good angel; to you I owe 
my sucess; you inspired me; a 
cloud—a Miss Tormngton—hid you 
from me, but now that I see you, 
the cloud has passed, and my ideal 
is a reality.’ 

‘Kh, ch! how fast you go, sir,’ 
said Julie, unable to help a smile. 
“You really know nothing of me.’ 

‘I see what you are in your smile, 
in your frown, in your paleness. I 
seo it in your poverty; all m you 
and around you is a prophecy of 
good. You will fill a man’s home 
with happiness.’ 

‘Oh, dear!’ said Julic, with a he- 
ginning of cmbarrassment, ‘ you ac 
surely a very odd man.’ 

‘Not at all; but I despise con- 
ventionalities. I know you are 
friendless—so am I; you work for 
your bread—so do I. Let us asso- 
ciate our honest purpose, and no 
longer tread the world alone. Will 
you be my wife ?’ 

Nothing like shy, reserved people 
for going the most terrible len 
when once roused from their fami- 
dity. Romeo’s soul had passed into 
his eyes; his face was really mag- 
nificent with the expression given 
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to it by an irresistible and noble 
sentiment. Julie’s Russian heart 
was stirred for the first time in her 
life: she was penetrated by his deep 
feeling. Her clear, blue eyes were 
veiled as they had never been be- 
fore; her m defiant voice was 
almost low and husky, belymg her 
effort to make 1 sportive, as she 
said, ‘I am half tempted to take you 
at your word, were it only for the 
originality of the prococding. 
match concluded on the threshold 
of the door would be like tho end of 
a farce.’ 

‘You are crucl, madam. I see I 
am ridiculous in your eyes.’ 

‘God help mo! who am I that 
I should make a jest of generous 
words’ said Julio, seriously. ‘ But, 
sir, I do not even know your name,’ 

‘I am Romeo Graziosi.’ 

‘What! the gemus! the great ar- 
tist ? exclamed Juhe, brightemng 
up. ‘Qh, sir, you are very good to 
interest yoursclf m mo; my best 
friends—they livo in the same house 
with you—spoke to me of you, only 
last evening.’ 

Instead of also brightening up at 
this, Romeo clouded over. ‘Ah! 
you mean a handsome young Eng- 
hishman ?” 

‘I mean the mother and grand- 
mother of the handsome English- 
man. I adore them all.’ 

‘What! all of them ?’ 

‘Yes, all of them. Why, sir, I 
should have drowned myself in the 
Seine but for them; would you 
have me ungrateful ?’ 

‘No—but——’ 

‘Sir, you do not know who I am. 
I am Youlia Evanovna Belolguroff, 
a bondswoman to tho Princess 
S——, and they, these English, are 
of noble rank, and when I was per- 
secuted and slandered, they upheld 
me. You are not & generous man if 
you do not see that it is my duty to 
worship them all.’ 

‘Then I am too late.’ 

‘Too late, mr! What do you 
mean ?” 

‘Your heart is not free.’ 


* Do you not understand the mean- 
ing of the word bondswoman. I 
VOL. I.—NO, I. 


belong as a chair or & table in her 
drawing-room does, to the Princess* 


‘But I—I have money,’ stam- 
mered Romeo, 

‘Do you mean you would like to 
buy me?’ asked Jube, hovering be- 
tween a laugh and a cry. » 

‘Yes—yes—buy you. Enshrine 
you in my heart and homo, as my 
guardian angel and wife.’ 

Julie turned very red, then very 
pale, and finally swooned away at 
Romeo’s feet; just the most impru- 
dent thing shecould have done—the 
landing so narrow and Romeo so 
mexperiencod in the management of 
fainting fits. 

But aid was tripping jauntily up 
the sturs. Ernest, comet-lfke, ar- 
rives at the inconveniont spot where 
Romeo was standing over Julic’s 
prostrate body. 

‘Romeo!’ exclams Ernest, and 
‘Ernest’ answers Romeo, and a 
silence of a second ensues. 

‘Ah ca, my dear,’ begins Ernest, 
‘thou hast then forgotten our yes- 
terday’s agreoment’ 

‘Hein!’ eaculates Romoo. 

‘We moust discuss this treachery, 
sir,’ continues the littlo Frenchman, 
balancing himself on tho top step, 
‘but not hore, sr—not im the pre- 
sonce of a lady. I shall send you 
a, friend.’ 

‘Are you jesting, Ernest?’ returns 
Romeo, also using tho ceremonious 
second person of the plural. 

‘Sir,’ rephed Ernest, solemnly, 
‘to-morrow we will untie that hy- . 
pocnitical question with swords. At 
present, we had better pick up thin, 
prostrate Helen,’ 

‘ Touch her at your peril,’ shouts 
Romoo, and #0 loudly that doors be- 
gin to open below, and suddenly up 
rans Miss Torrington. 

‘No fighting, gentlemen, or Fl 
call in the police,’ meaning the gen- 
sa ra mn 

‘Minerva repressing the fury of 
Achilles,’ says Ernest, gallantly, to 
ota 

orrington , and said, 
‘Suppose we leave the heroics, and 
help the heroine. Monsieur Gra- 


ziosi, you are the strongest, assist 
me to carry Mademoiselle Julie into 
her room.’ 
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' ‘When Julio was laid on the hard 
sofa—her bed by night — Romeo, 
leaving Miss Torrington to batho 
tho still half insensible girl’s fore- 
head, turned to Ernest, and taking 
hold of the littlo man’s arm, he 
somewhat roughly led him round 
the room, pomting to the uncarpetcd 
floor, the smnall, uncomfortable chur, 
the thinly curtained window, the 
absence of any fireplace, and then 
exclaimed, ‘ Quite the habitation for 
n wandering princess, ch? Quite 
the salon for receptions, ch” 

‘I took you for a man of senre, 
Mr. Itomeo,’ said Miss Torrington. 
‘Upon my word I now begin to 
have somo idea that you nio mad 
This Julio 1s opening her bluc eycs , 
KUppore you go and fetch her a cup 
of soup or coffee from the shop next 
door,’ 

Romeo looked at Julie, and his 
heart pave a great throb as the blue 
eyes alluded to, losmg the blank look 
with which they had evidenced a re- 
tum. to consciousness, glanced eager- 
ly towards him. He obeyed the 
mute call. 

‘(io away, go away, all of you, di- 
rectly” she whispered 

‘No, you are my betrothed, and 
T will defend you with my ho,’ 
snid Romeo, with a fierce look at 
Ernest. 

‘Ah! who will help me—who will 
rave me? moaned Julie. 

‘What's tho matter,’ said a clear 
voice from the doorway. Every one 
looked round, and there stood a 
tiny figure, its face hid in a great 
Leghorn bonnet from which hung a 
dong blue veil. 

‘I save myself. I,’—oxclaimed 
Ernest skipping out of the room, 
whilo Julie, who had beon lying 
helpless on the sofa, suddenly sprang 
up, and mm an instant had the new 
comer enclosed within her young 
powerful arms. 

‘Gently, gently, my poor child— 
leave mc somo breath,’ and Lady G. 
N., for she it was who took refuge 
on the nearest chair, while Julie, 
who had exhansted all her strength 
in this last effort, sat down at the 
old lady’s feet, resting her head on 
her knees. 

‘ Whatis the matter, if you please ?’ 
asked Lady G.N., taking off her 
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bonnet and showing a very pretty, 
gag gton shrugged h 

orrin ru er 
shoulders slightly, laughed, then 
raid, as if in deprecation of some 
accusation: ‘Indeed, Lady G., my 
visit here was one of angelic charity. 
1 am quite disnterested, I assure 
you. Good day. Adieu, ma petite,’ 
to Julie. 

How capitally Miss Torrington 
managed to mark the difference of 
rank between herself and Julie. Ro- 
meo and Ernest had looked and 
fpoken ferociously to one another, 
but. the vipemsh insolence of tho 
woman went meonceivably far be- 
yond the men’s wild-beast mstinct. 

‘Tam LadyG N, mr,’ sand the old 
lady to Romeo. ‘ Now, mr, who are 
yon, and what brought you here? 
This young lady 1s my adopted 
daughicr, Jaymg her hand on Julie’s 
fair head  caven alone knew the 
numlcr of such davghters which 
this good Samaritan had. 

‘Madame, I am here because I 
came to propose honourable mar- 
nage to Mademnorello Julie,’ 

In the extremity of her astonish- 
ment Lady G exclaimed, ‘ Plaxt-1] 2 
a more civil way of asking enlighten- 
ment than the English “what” 

‘Madame, J am Romeo Graziosi, 
n punter hy profession, an exile from 
Italy J live over the way.’ 

‘My grandson’s rara avis,’ sad 
the old lady to herself in Enghsh ; 
then aloud, m French of course, ‘I 
begin tounderstand. Jule,mychilé, 
how camo you never to speak to us 
of this gentleman ?’ 

‘I never spoke to him before to- 
day,’ repled Julie, her face up- 
turned to that of her benefactress, 
a slight flush for a moment chasing 
away her pallor. Nothing but what 
was truth and candour on that noble 


e. 

‘Well, monsieur ?’ said her lady- 
ship, interrogatively to Romeo. 

‘Mademoiselle Julie,’ cried Ro- 
mco, kneeling down by Julie, so as 
to bring his eyes on a level with 
hers. ‘ Mademoiselle Julie, hear 
me.’ His voice was agitated, but 
there was manliness and dignity in 
his demeanour. ‘ You know what I 
have told you already of the blessed 
influence of your music; you know 
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that it has been as the good counsel 
of a friend to me. Rich or poor, 
each of us may hope; the future is 
a mine in which every ono has a 
right to dig. I have plenty of work, 
more than enough for one, I don’t 
believe you care for fine gowns or 
bonnets; if you do, and only don’t 
wear them because you have no 
money to buy them with, send mo 
away at once. He broke off and 
looked into her eyes; ‘I lovo tho 
dear industrious one, who has sooth- 
ed me and elevated me; showing mo 
the right road by her example. I 
am ready, Mademoiselle Juhe, to 
give you my whole hfe, but I ask 
from you, yours; nothing short of 
that will satisfy me.’ Again he 
stopped, and Julie in a low but very 
distinct voice said, ‘I am not afrmd 
of poverty, and I am accustomed to 
work,’ 

‘Thank you, thank you. Madame, 
yon have heard her words’ 

‘Very strange, very irregular, 
observed the httle old lady ‘ They 
all tell me I have no head, and I 
shall get the blame. But, Julie, 
my dear, have you forgotten,’ here 
there was a short eager whisper. 

‘He knows,’ sad Jube, out loud. 
‘Heo 18 to help to buy me’ 

‘Dear me! what will my daughter 
say? It all seems so nice and natu- 
ral that I am afraid it 1s a vastly 
foohsh business Mr. Graziom, I 
shall expect you to pay us a visit 
gus cvenmg to exonerate mc from 
all suspicion of having been your 
fellow-conspirator inthis caso Now 
go away if you please, and send up 
the porteress; if Julio does not get 
some food sho will be fainting again. 
Pray dogo” 

Considering the circumstances of 
the case, as explained to him by 
Romeo’s new friend, the young 
Englishman, Ernest gave up his 
sanguinary intentions, and came to 
congratulate Madile. Julie’s happy 
betrothed with the most overflowing 
sincerity. The half-cracked Princess 
S—— behaved very well; she was 
excessively diverted by the story, 
and drove about Paris relating it 
until Romeo became quite the fa- 
shion, and received orders for pic- 
tures which would speedily refill 
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the vacuum left i his purse b thé 
payment of his bride's srarclinae: 
money. 

Some three months after Romeo’s 
interview with Julie on the thresh- 
old of her door, that young person 
dressed mn white, with a wreath of 
orange rato on her a re = 
companied by a ) » ZO 
into a very fino ean i dont had 
come from the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main to the Ruo de Clichy to fetch 
them. 

Tn the carriage was the noblo Prin- 
cess S—— herself. Tho coachman 
took the road to tho Champs Ely- 
sées, the princess sitting obstimately 
with her illustrious back tuyned to 
the horses, that she might fold up 
before the face of her formor ‘ Kre- 
pa jeuschuna,’ 2 picture of our 

‘lessed Lord within an aureole of 
pure gold, and glistening with raro 
Jewels. Tho princess kept her own 
eyes on Jule to make suro that 
Julic, as all proper Russian brides 
aro bound to do, kept hers on the 
picture 

Romeo with his friends were al- 
ready waiting, when the three ladies 
entered the Russian chapel in the 
Ruo do Berri. As usual at the 
prospect of any sight, several Eng- 
lish were on the benches in the 
nave When the mass of marriage 
was over, somo national Russian ce- 
remonica followed : figst, a pieco of 
rose-coloured satin, about a foot and 
a half broad and perhaps o couple 
of yards long, was brought in by 
one of the attendant pnosts and 
spread on the ground before 
bridal par. Romeo was desired 
put his foot on it, Julie with the 
utmost care placing hers on the 
exact same spot from which he lifted 
his off. This rosc-coloured satin is 
emblematical of the rosy path in 
which the i aro husband and 
wife aro to life together. After- 
wards followed a ceremony which 
never fails to create much stir and 
anxiety among wedding guests. Two 
tapers are lighted, one given to the 
bride, one to the bridegroom; the 
flames‘are made to commingle and 
then suddenly blown out. The 
greatest precaution is always taken 
that both lights shall expire at the 
same instant—for if one be extin- 

Da 


thoving man or woman’s head, re- officiating priests, nor to the Princess 
i i S——, the individual whose aid 


every one who feels himaelf capable of they had so was 
i exhibition of thiskind, an English heretic of the most ob- 


Romeo's Italian friends jectionable speci 


es. 
point turned shy and restive. It may be as well to add that the 


Tt was evident from Julie’s discom- civil marriage and the Roman Ca- 
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TENDER WORDS. 


Trxvsrratep By F’. R. Proxersar, B.A. 
A CHANGE so swift what heart did ever feel! 
upon me like a mighty stream, 
And bore me in a moment far from shore. 
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LADY MAY AND THE BARON'S WALK. 


I. 
ONG years ago a castle stood 
‘Where now there stands a pond 
(A lake it’s by ita owner called), 
With a great wide moat beyond. 


2. 
And all about the turrets tall, 
. _ Of this old castle, grew 
Lichens and ivy, and at night 
The owls from out it flew. 


4: 
Tho moat was wide, and deep, and long, 
The drawbridge was a sight 
For architects to wonder at, 
It was so strong and hght. 


5. 

The inte sstpere wore more fair 
Than ens now-a-days. 

I think medinvalists assert 
Tho sun then had more rays. 

6. 

Howe’er that be it answers, now, 
My to declare 

That there were terrace-gardens, 
Moreover they were fuir. 


VB 
And once benesth the summer sun 
A lady stood and heard 
What she oughtn’t to have listened to, 
But did hear every word. 


8. 
The lady was fair, 
Her loveliness raro 
Was the theme of each bard of the age; 
Her wit and her graco 
And beautiful face, 
Were declared by the wise and the sage, 
rat paper peta aaah 
@ good thing, for su 
Were considered, most properly, then 
To be base coquettes, 
And horrible nets, 
To engnare and deceive the poor men. 
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When the flow’rets bent their delicate heads, 
Op by the noontide heat, 
And the cows and calves made impromptu beds, 
And one loathed the idea of meat. 
When the only thing that sounded nice, 
Was a bottle of ‘ Bass,’ or a strawberry ico ; 
When Nature herself seemed to think it a bore 
That she should be expected to do any more— 
In that tropical heat, 
When ficsh and blood 
Couldn’t bo in a hurry, 
That lady stood 
As the vericst scrub of a cook might have done, 
And talked to her ‘ followor ’ under the sun. 


10, 
And 1m truth 
The bright youth 
Was forsooth 
One whom the sternest might allow 
To be worth # broiling; his lofty brow 
And eagle eye and Roman nose, 
And superior cut of both moustache and clothes 
Proclaimed him, at sight, 
One of the bnght 
Race who were hight 
In those golden days of romance and song 
A.‘ lord of the sol;’ his doublet was long, 
Too long for aught but a‘ noblo’ to wear, 
And so was his rapicr and chesnut hair ; 
And his dainty fingers were taper and white, 
And his lace was point, and his cyes were bright; 
And he looked too handsome, albeit hot, 
To come to his cnd through stopping a shot. 
He had all the graces, and all the airs 
Of a rope-dancer and a brace of bears 
Combined. He poised himself on alternate feet, 
And protested he ‘ weally suffered from heat.’ 
And then reflected 
"Twas rather inhuman 
To complain of what she, 
A delicate woman, 
Bore with not so much as a petulant look 
At that sun which such dreadful liberties took. 


II. 
‘ One short year hence, sweet Lady May, 
Shall see me by your side; 
One short year from this very day.’ 
The demouselle replied— 


12. 
‘ Ah, Bernard! but I greatly fear 
This stern stepfather of mine, 
To whom you know you're aught but dear, 
Will ne’er let me be thine. 


13. 
‘ He told me as this morn I bent 
In duty o’er his bed 
The warm red flannel Bolus sent, 
To wrap around his head, 
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14. 
* Was doing him a world of good, 
And as his appetite 
Ig something horrible—so rude, 
Our prospects don’t look bright.’ 


15. 
‘ A year’s a long time at his age,’ 
The gallant youth rephed. 
With all the wisdom of a sage, 
The gentle lady cried. 


16. 
‘ Weep not, sweot May; I loave you now, 
But firmly trust when next 
I gaze upon your lovely brow, 
We shall not be perplexed 
By this most inconsiderate of sire’s commands 
Bemg flatly against our joining our hands.’ 
And then beneath that summer sun 
They pledged ther vows and swore, 
That when the ycar its course had run 
They’d surely part no more. 


17. 
Tho Lady May returned to tako 
Her placo by her father’s side, 
And Beruurd thought ho’d his exit mako 
From out that garden wide. 
But the drawbridge was up, and alas! alas! 
No friendly hand was mgh 
To wd the unlucky knight to pass 
Over tho moat, both safe and dry. 
He worc beneath that doublet gay 
A coat of chainéd mail 
Tl wait, thought he, until the day 
Is o’or, and mght her veil 
Has thrown o’er moat and gardens trim, 
And then Pll try my luck, 
Tn iron hnks 17! dare to swnn 
Across thoro—hke a duck. 
So the brave young noble got out of sight 
As best he could, und waited for mht. 
It’s a vory tirosome thing ‘ to wait’ 
From twelve mid-day wntil rather late, 
With nothing to eat, and nothing to do, 
And nothing to think about—save that you 
Have got yourself mto a precious fix 
By indulgumg a taste for adventurous tricks. 


18. 
The lord of the castle was stout and old, 
And not very easy to please; 
And that night this testy baron bold 
Did his fair daughter tease, P 
By declaring that ‘ As she wouldn't talk, 
He’d go out on the ramparts and take a walk!" 


19. 
Stubbs the sentry had been there 
All that weary day ; 
Stubbs the sontry gave a yawn 
As hus lord came past that way. 
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The Baron said, ‘My worthy Stubbs 
You're slightly , 1 fear; 
Go down and bid the housekeeper 
Draw you a pint of beer. 
And I the while will keep your guard. 
Lend mo your arquebuss.’ 
Stubbs he replied, ‘ My noble lord, 
The boon I'll not refuse.’ 
The lady moon was sailing fair 
O’er hill and dale that mght, 
And one pure silvery ray shone full 
Upon an object bright, 
Which mid-way through the water was, 
The water of the moat. 
The Baron cned—‘ A wretched dog, 
Weasel, or cat, or stoat, 
T'll kall hom.’ And with fatal aim 
Ho A cri the tigger true; 
And the hapless cat, or dog, or stoat, 
It disappeared from view. 
And Stubbs returning by-and-by 
The Baron told him what 
He’d done; and Stubbs oh ta with awe, 
‘ Your lordship «8 a shot 
And thought how noble and how good 
That conduct did appear, 
Which ‘kepta poor man’s guard,’ and gave 
hat same poor man his becr 
The Baron was old; tho Baron was stout; 
The Baron had lately been laid up with gout. 
It was foolish and venturesome in the extremo 
To go trotting about on those ram , 1 deem. 
For the wind came around those corncrs and made 
Him feel termmbly conscious ‘ of gout,’ I’m afraid. 


20, 
The Baron went back to his supper, and said 
To his daughter, the fair Lady May: ‘I tho bed 
Shall have warmed well to-mght—and a cup of mulled wine 
Will I take.’ Lady May answered: ‘ Father mince, 
Your will 1s law; your wine they ’ll prepare, 
And I also will order your sheets that they air; 
And allow me to add that I hope you will wrap 
Your venerable head in a woollen mghtcap. 
That cough, too! oh do some lozenges take, 
If not for your own—for your stepchild’s sake.’ 
The Baron responded in accents mild, 
That he ‘ thought m this matter he’d pleasure his clild’ 
By following out the directions she gave 
In her eager desire his life to save. 


31. 
The bed was warmly air’d; the cup of ruby-sparkling wine, 
Presented on a silver tray, was spiced to taste divine. 

The beverage was a generous one, just such a one as might 
Be taken by an aged god whose stomach was not nght, 

The woollen mghtcap, close and tight, covered his noble head ; 
And so with all attention was the n put to bed. 

But in the morning when they came to give the ‘ Baron bold’ 
His cup of shaving-water—lo! they found him stark and cold. 
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Tho Lady May was shocked, no doubt, but could not all tho same * 
Regret this stepsire of hers—this ‘ father,’ but in naime. 
And chaos reigning all that day throughout the servantw’ hall, 
They ate and ,and cheery grew—and when night ’gan to fall 
They had a polly aap , when they ate, and drank, and wopt; 
And when they could no longer weep, they went to bed and slept. 
The noble Baron soon was laid beside those of lus race, 

- Whose bones lay mouldoring in a vault—a nasty darksome place, 
Where none but ‘noble bones’ might rest, and moulder quite away ; 
And having seen him safely shelved, homo went the Lady May. 


22. 
The fair young heiress soon was sought by many a noble youth; 
But honour to her constancy, all honour to her truth, 
Her ‘ heart was his,’ she always said, ‘ who wandcrod far away, 
But who'd return in one short year to claim hus “ Lady May.” ’ 
And she wore such quantities of aA for the dead chief of her race 
That vulgar-minded peoplo said, ‘ All ill weeds grew apace.’ 
But all unhecding theso remarks, the Lady May went on 
Her way in peace and quiet, till the year was nearly gone. 
But when once more the summer's sun shone bnght and hot and fair, 
Off came the massive folds of crape—off camo the look of care. 
Tho lady was herself again, her own sweet, joyous sclf. 
She mourned no longer fur the sire a-lying on tho shelf. 
And one fine morning after lunch, with drum and bugle somnd, 
She caused a great nowe to be mado, that all her peoplo round 
Might understand sho wanted them; and when they came to seu 
What all the row mcant, stated, ‘ that it was her fixed decroo 
That every drop of water from the moat be dramed away, 
To irrigate the land.’ Her vassals hastened to obey. 
Tho inoat she’d always found a bore—it ever stood between 
Herself and Bernard, who fall oft had through its wators been. 
‘The first sight that shall groct him, and fill him with surprise 
When ho comes back to claim me, shall be pleasant to his eyes.’ 
But by-and-by her sorvants came, with faces pale and scared, 
And told her ‘ something horrible,’ which nono among them dared 
Go up to look at, lay along the bottom of the moat, 
And the ‘something’ had « rusty sword, and a short blue velvet coat. 
Tho Lady May with trombling steps went forward to the spot, 
And when she reached it, oh! the sight that greeted her was—what ? 
© A rusty sword—some fleshless bones—a suit of chainéd mail 
Which told to her prophctic heart at once the fatal tale. 
‘Alas! alas! ’tis Bernard!’ the hapless lady cnod, 
And then down on that rusty sword, the lady fell and dicd. ) 
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MORAL. 
To #avies :—The moral is obvious and plain, 
‘When you come into pro , don’t want ‘ to drain.’ 


Don’t stand in the sun when your sires have the gout ; 
When they are laid up, you’ve no business out. 

Don’t let them go out on the ramparts m lhght 

And airy eostume too late at night. 

To Gentlemen :—Mind when you're crossing a moat 
In armour, you either get into a boat 

Or cross the drawbridge ; it’s foolish, you know, 

To risk being drowned for the child of your foe. 

Be careful of draughts—avoid men-at-arms, 

And cold ramparts at night—and an heiress whose charms 
Are meant for your betters—or, if you will 2of, 

Take care to keep clear of ‘a first-rato shot.’ 


4 trampet; whose glories are over 
+ t to our minds from their con- 
‘1 nection with the liberties which we 
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THE STORY OF AN OLD ENGLISH MANSION. 
Penshurst CRent)—-Ehe Home of the Hlrneys. 
In Two Onaaent--Onarres I. 


‘Thou art not, Penshurst, built te envious show 
Of touch or marble, nor canst boast a yw 

Of polished pillars, or a roofe of gold s 

Thon hast no lantherne whereof tales ate told ; 
Or stayre, or courts; bat standst an ancient pile, 
And (these grudged at) art reverenc'd the 


Ren Jonsox. 
OW many memoreble battle 
Li. fields are associated with Eng- 
lish heroes and history !— 
obatilefields, whose names stir 


up our hearts as with sound of 


cherish, and the sweep of empire of 
which we are so justly proud ;— 
battle-fields, like Azincourt and 
even 99 meanest ph 
man sprang up into a » on 

did deeds wo of 


* Ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm ;’ 
liko Talavera and Vittoria, Sala- 
manca and Waterloo—the last, the 
crowning victory of 4 series of un- 

led txiumpha. These are fields 


memories of a thousand fields where 
honour has been won. 

But these recol- 
lections a softer and, it may be, & 
pare agsociation obtrudes itself, un- 

we that the name of 
kegs i comere of Ve 
terion, is scarcely more powerful 
ita inffuence than that of a field 


where no special renown athendod 
our arms, but yet oor Saxon cha- 
racter was illustrated with an - 
ing glory—the field of Zutphen. it 
is not that there we contended for a 
good cause; 2t is not that the fight 
was ordered by any spel ganeey | mili- 
tary genius; Lut that one man fought 
and bled upon the field, whom all 
Englishmen acknowledge to have 
been truest knight and Lesher gon- 
tleman. This was Sir Philp Sidney, 
the noblest son of a noble race,— the 
pride and boast of & court which 
tebe with chivalry, and was in- 

rmed by the subtiest and most 


gpirits,—the preux chevalier 
Gf a Knlehtly age, < soldier’ with 
courage unimpeached, friend with 
loyalty undoubted, man with virtue 
unstained, and courtier polluted by 
no shameless adulation— 

‘Sidney, than wham no gentler, braver man 
His own delightful genius ever icigned, 
Tllustiating the vules of Arcady, 

With courtcous courage and with loyal loves.’ 
Sovurues. 


And this we tako to be sufficient 
pci for our brave fr ca Bay- 
; urteous in courage— 
deen in his sana Ned false to 
end, never unjust to foe—uplifting 
against a ho the calm brow of un- 
swerving truthfulness—to a e 
stretching out the ready, cordi 
hand; I protest that among all our 
English worthics—that ious list 
to which every day adds some ho- 
noured name—ZI know of few brighter 
characters than the gentle and 
gallant soldier who in his thirty- 


second year was stricken to the death 
upon the fatal plain of Zutphen. 
Who does not remember the story? 


Jt is one of those historical pictures 
which will outlive history; if is in 
itself a noble poem, a lyrics, os it 
and gentle will-age afige ago, eopont. 
gente wil, age, Popes, 
And how vital “exe truth and 
beautifulness of such a poem! How 
many souls are moved to exalted fecl- 


enact lyre Alga ashe 
th noble thoughtse— how many 
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¢ 
have and been infiwenced ill-fated Jane Grey. 
beset deeds of ‘elfsbnegaton bas ceielraiel tule noble mateen is 
and selfoontrol by, the story of his ‘ Ruins of Tims,’ aa that ‘ goodly 
or en toga i eran OR it ladie,’ who 
ouds ‘Forth out of het higpy womb did belig 
hang luridly over the blood-sopked — ‘Ths sacred gift of pad all honolie; 
in, where, amid the dead and dy- —In whom the henvems ail 
Piste tho ease wpe” — 
The young @ atudies ware 
and the disorder of the mished — susoessi Shrewsbury, 
foo, His eagle eye is dim; his brow Oxford, ant Cam ee, wher bis 
ceptible lef maa «reed paras 8 quick intelli 
are parched, and the faltering tongue = iant him oat as 
a gr i oie a for a end. gloréous career. He 
already tho cooling cup is before prea rene and, soraae 


of mute, irrepressible ; disposition. 
Rg a 
drwight:—/ Take it, he faintly says, whose warm and he 
: ined : 


dicative of the self-control and self- initod a whi ak Pacabnret ‘inci 


studies, and encouraging that - 

i rw nadicacing Sir har Platonism of feeli hick «as 
eggar A Borg peands of Eng- then the fashion with the wits and 
worthy to be more fully and more train, he post of the “Feery Queen’ 
closely known. Had he not died 0 2. howevar ble of a warmer 
carly, he would undoubtedly have : <a love, and nou- 


ar and more ona 
occupied & voble niche in our Eng- siched in the groves of Penshurst hia 
destiny, ie vies wee bon devotion to ercartai fair bent of 
and vo; hus mind the North, whom he celebrated as 


ge- 
nerous statesman as well as an ac bien even in the 
Gutinat $5 be tas ot how ‘ibe: where dpe ab 
one ‘ , 
ritors of unfulfilled renown,’ of whem -—«-An4 frultfn! Slocka bane to mee, 


Shelley speaks; of those great men In that portion of tiie ? d's 
hose Wes have bean, so to - Oulenta” which was Ler wag 
i but Penshurst (the oth > 
which the poet 
Youn in kaniniae Beam wat wees ot Ge ea 
was 
Sir siadine thrice oe, 


the son of , learning and chivalry ¥hilip 
Lord Deputy in Ireland, himeelf a Sidney,” he digconsolately exolatma-- 
saga ipe ny Mom mre Te poate caplet wih pwer feck do 
virtus, 3 

of John Dudley, Noctiuane ot Na, or delég, or other wherd, 


berland, and the sister-in-law of the “witness all of this an Wiad deel; 


é 
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And toll the lass, whose flower is waxed a 
‘weed 


And faultless faith is turned to faithless fear, 
That she the trucst shepherd's beart made 
| 


diced, 
That lives on carth, and loved her moat dear.’ 


From their charming dreams of Ro- 
salinds, kind and unkind, — from 
their pleasant pastoral fancies of 
well-mannered shepherds and well- 
looking shepherdesses,— the two 
friends roturned to the sparkling 
gaicties of courtly London. Sidney 
resumed his place in the brillant 
circle that ghttered around Ehza- 
beth ; Spenser (in July, 1580) accom- 
panicd the new Lord-Licutenant, 
Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton, to Ire- 
land, as his private sccretary, o 
post which the influence of Leicester 
and Sidney had procured him. 

Sidney’s stay at court was not of 
Jong duration. An affront put upon 
hum by the Karl of Oxford, ‘a noble- 
quan of new-fashioncd apparel and 
Tuscanish gostures, crmging side- 
necke, eyes glauncmg, fiznomio 
surking,—whom Gabricl Harvey, 
in a ‘ratthng bundle of English 
hexamoters,’ has doscmbed as 


‘Delicate fy speech, [queynte in araye, con- 
oelted in all poyntes, 
In courtly guyles a passing singular odd man,’ 


mducoed him to retire to his brother- 
in-law’s seat at Wilton, tho statcly 
hall of the carls of Pembroke, where 
ho vccupiod himself m the composi- 
tion of lus romance of the ‘ Arcadia.’ 
This fine prose-poem, so uLjustly 
neglected m these later days, tho 
gentlo writer never lived to fimsh. 
lio appears to havo ongmally pre- 
ured 1¢ for tho dolectation of lus 

loved sister, Who perused 1t as he 
wrote it, shect by shect. Ho next 
yroducod his noblo ‘ Defence of 
*vesy, wherein he lauds the poet in 
no uuworthy language. Often lus 
rolling sentences seem full of deep- 
sounding music, lke the soa; and 
at all times he speaks in an clevated 
and majestic strain. Thus: ‘Of all 
weiences, he enthusiasti ox- 
claims, ‘the poet is monarch! For 
he doth not only show the way, but 
giveth so sweet a prospect into the 
way, a8 will entice any man to enter 
into it. Nay, he doth, as if your 
journey should lie through a fair 
vineyard, at the very first givo’ you 
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® cluster of grapes; that, full of that 
taste, you may long to pass farther. 
He beginneth not with obscure defi- 
uitions, which must blur the margin 
with interpretations, and load the 
menory with doubtfulness; but he 
cometh to you with words set with 
delightful proportion, cither accom- 
panied with, or prepared for, the 
well-enchanting skill of music , and 
with a tale, forsvoth, he cometh unto 
you, with a tale which holdeth chil- 
drev from play, and old men from 
the chimuey-corncr ; and pretending 
nv more, doth intend the winmng of 
the mund from wickedness to virtue ; 
oven as tho child is often brought to 
take most wholesome things, by 
hiding them im such others as have 
v pleasant taste.’ 

In 1581 Sur Philip shone ‘a bnght 
particular star’ in the tourneys and 
joustings with which Elizabeth cele- 
brated the visit of the Duke of Anjou, 
und was selected to accompany that 
wusuccessful woucr on his return to 
the contment On the occasion of 
the investiture of the Prince Pala- 
tino, m 1583, with the ordor of the 
Garter, Sidney, who was his repre- 
sentative and proxy, was knighted 
by hus royal mistress. He nevor lost 
her favour. When his adventurous 
spirit prompted lim to jom the he- 
roic Drake in lus forays agamst the 
Spaniards, and to explore the virgin 
treasures of the New World, the 
quccn’s anxious mandate stopped 
hin on the pomt of embarkation at 
Plymouth. Jt was perhaps her jea~» 
lousy, rather than her regard, that 
again interfered to prevent bim from 
developing his capacity for an activo 
hfe, and caused him to loso the prof- 
fered crown of Poland, though Cam- 
den asserts that she refused ‘ to fur- 
ther lus advancoment, out of fear 
that she should lose the jewel of hor 
times.’ But when she decided upon 
aiding the Netherlanders in their 
brave revolt against the oppressions 
of Spam, Sidney was appointed to 
the governorship of Flushing, one 
of the towns which the Dutch had 
gratefully ceded to England, and 
made General of the Hore in the 
Earl of Leicester’s army. The ne- 
phew, however, by no means a 
proved the strategy of his po 
unclo, and passed severe and uot 
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unmerited censures on his miscon- 

duct of the war. But his gallant 

spirit was no longor to _chafe at its 
compulsory inaction. On the aand 

of September, 1586, he fell in with a 

detachment of the Spanish army 

rocecding to tho reinforcement of 
yatphen, and, thongh his own forces 
were far inferior in number, ho led 
them to the attack, and won 8 com- 
plete success. In the fight he dis- 
playel all the valour of an Enghsh 
eavaher One horse was shot under 
jum, but he mounted another, and 
agam plunged into tho thickest of 
the fray. A ball, however, wounded 
him im the left thigh, and, famt from 
loss of blood, he was borne from the 
field ‘The wound proved mortal, 
and on the 25th of October the puct- 
soldier dhed. His body was removed 
to Eneland, and interred, by com- 
mand of the queen, in St Paul’s 
eathedral, the funeral rites bemg cc- 
he brated with pecuhar pomp 
A monument to lus Incmory was 
rused by Spenser, the friend whom 
he had loved so well, m the § Pas- 
torall Klemo of Astrophel,’ whero 
~ the poct does justice to the general 
gnef with which the nation regarded 
Sir Plulip’s untunely fate— 
‘ HMereof when tidings far abroad did pass, 
The shepherds all which lovéd him full dear,; 
And sure full dear of ull he loved was, 
Did thither flock to see what they did hear. 
And when that piteous spectacle they viewed, 
The aame with bitter tears they all bedewed 
* And every one did make exceeding muan, 

@ With inward anguish and great grief opprest: 
And every one did werp and wail, and moan, 
And means devis'd to show his sorrow best , 
That from that hour, since first on giassy 


green 
Shepherds kept sheep, was not like mourning 
seen,” 


Sir Philip’s sister, the amiable 
and accomplished Mary Sidney, 
Countess of Pembroke, also dedi- 
cated some graceful clegiac verses to 
the memory of the lost Astrophol— 

* Woods, hills, and rivers, now are desolate, 
Since he Is gone the which them all did grace ; 
And all the ficlds do wail their widow-state, 
Since death their fairest flow’r did late deface. 

The fairest flower in fleld that ever grew 
Was Astrophel ; that was, we all may rue.’ 


I think it is Todd who says that 
m be Sali pate hundred authors 
e 0 giums upon Sidney ; 
but perhaps not one of t them has 


penned a nobler panogyric than that 
expressed by the self-recorded epi- 
taph of the ulmirable Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke : ‘ Hero lies tho Friend 
of Sir Philp Sidney.’ As if to have 
been his friond was sufficient praise : 
was tho swnming up of a grand, 
truo life. And, indeed, of all the 
bert and brightest spirita of that 
heroic age, he was the faithful friend ; 
of Dyer and Raleigh, of Wotton, and 
Drake, and the loaned Hubert Lan- 
guct This inan must have had m 
hum a wonderful greece and fasci- 
nation of inner, a smgular loyalty 
of heart and sweetness of disposition, 
thus to have attached to himself the 
love of the great and good, tho 
favour of lis queen, the affection 
of the commonalty, and tho Ingh 
opmon of formpgn nations. Could 
he have been that witlng whom the 
petit-maitro of Enghsh literature, 
Horaco Walpole, dared to ridicule? 
Heof whom Ins grave and sagacious 
father wrote to lus brother Robert: 
‘Tmitate hus virtues, exercises, 
studies, and actions. He 1s a rato 
ornament of his age; tho very for- 
mia that all well-disposed young 
gentlemen of our court do form 
thar manners and hfe by. In 
truth,’ adds the father, ‘T speak it 
without flattory of lim, or mysalf: 
he hath the most virtues that 1 ever 
found i any man.’ And s0.a# poot, 
romancist, statesman, and soldier ho 
has Icft a great example, 
‘ To teach high thought, and amfablo words, 

And cout tlinea#, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man,’ 

TENNYSON, 

Yos: this is he whom Horaco Wal- 
polo sneered at!—whore noble ‘ Ar- 
cadia’ that literary coxcomb de- 
nounced as a ‘ tedious, lamentablo, 
pedantic, pastoral romance. Had 
the creator of the Gothic frivolities 
of Strawberry Hill ever read it? 
Could he feol the nobility of that fine 
prayer of Pamcla’s, which Charles I. 
murm es he went forward 
to the sharp axe and the bloody 
scaffold— Let calamity be the ox- 
ercise, but not the overthrow of my 
virtue. Let the power of my enc- 
mics prevail, but prevail not to my 
ten eg le a pain 

cir prey; my pai 4 
sweetness of their yeraaige: Jet 
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them, if so it seem unto theo, 
vex me with more and more punish- 
ment: but, O Lord, let never their 
wickedness havo such a hand, but 
that T a a ie Al aks mind in a 
gure boly. To the of to-day— 
a taste which rejoices in flimsy ‘ rail- 
way volumes’ and sensation-melo- 
dramas—the elaborate polish of tho 
‘ Arcadia,’ and ita Platonic purity, 
may, perhaps, be unacceptable; but 
the scholar and the will nover 
weary of its oxquisito moral fancies 
and its beautiful descriptive pas- 
sages. Flore is a ‘ pastoral picturo’ 
which Walpolo may not have heen 
ablo to relish, but which has a true 
Kentish colouring about it, and was 
ale suggested by the noigh- 
urhood of Penshurst itself— 


‘Thoro were hills which garnished 
their proud heights with stately trees, 
humble vallics whose base cstate 
seemed comforted with the refreshing 
of silver rivers; meadows enamelled 
with all sorts of cyo-pleasing flowers ; 
thicketa which, being Imced with most 

leagant ahade, were witnessed go tov, 
y the cheerful disposition of many 
well-tunod birds; each pasture stored 
with sheep feeding with sober security, 
while the pretty lambs with bleatmg 
oratory craved the dams’ comfort, here 
a shophord’s boy piping ne though he 
showd never be old, there a youne 
shepherdess Imitting, and withal sing- 
ing, and it scemed that her voice com- 
forted her hands to wok, and her 
hands kept time to her voice-muaie. 
As for the houses of the country (for 
many houses camo under thoir cye) 
they were all scattered, no two boing 
ono by the other, and yet not so far off 
as that it barred mutual succour; a 
show, as it were, of an accon)panion- 
ablo solitariness, and of a civil wilder- 
TIERS,’ 


Of Sidney’s pootry I may not 

k with an unqualified praiso. 
oo often, indeed, it walks upon 
Rtilts ; it deals too liberally in con- 
certs and cuphuisms Noverthelers, 
his Sonncts are full of fine thought 
and tender fochng. Tho beautiful 
opening of ono of the most fanciful 
has been rendered familiar to Eng- 
a readers by Wordsworth’s adapt- 
ation— 


‘ With how sad steps, © Moon, thou climb'st 
tho skies, 


Hew atlentiy, and with how sad a face r 


The remainder is also worth quo- 
tation— 


+ What may it be, that even in heavenly place 
That busy archers his sharp arrows tries ? 
Sure if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feclst a lover’s case. 

| Jread it in thy looks thy languish’d grace 
‘lo me that fee] the like, thy state descries 
Then, even of fellowahip, O Moon, tell me, 
Is constant love decm’d there but want of wit? 
Ate beauties there as proud as here they bé? 
})o they above Jove to be lov'd, and yet 
‘Those lovers scorn whom that love doth 


possens ¢ 
To they call virtue that ungiatefulncss ?’ 


To fill up this cursory notice of 
Sir Philip’s life, we need but glanco 
at the poct’s love-history. While 
ptill a youth he grew enamoured of 
the beautiful Lady Rich, whom in 
the fashion of ns ago he celebrated 
in his ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ and 
whose graces inspired his ‘ Sonnets.’ 
But his swt proved unsuccessful, 
aud jus maturer fancy then turned 
to the far daughter of Elizabeth’s 
secretary, Six Francs Walsingham 
The Jnady bocame his wife, and 
brought him an only daughter. 
After Sir Philp Sidney’s death sho 
marned the Earl of Essex, but ac- 
cepted from Spenser the dedication 
of ‘ Astrophel,’ the olegy m which 
ho connnemorated her first husband. 

Next to tho pleasure of looking 
upon the faces of those wo love 18 
that of visting their favounte haunts 
—the trees m whose shadows they 
reposed—the bowers in which they 
beguiled the time with fairy fancies” 
—the scones of their joys and plea- 
sures, hopes, gricfs, and fears—tho 
hallowed ground which genius or 
affection has rendered cver sacred. 
To the field of Hastings,—the ruins 
of Kenilworth,—tho venerable halls 
of Newstead,—the modest house in 
the High Street of Stratford-upon- 
Avon,—how many 2 pilgmm wends 
his way in reverent love, and having 
gazed upon the ‘cherished shrine,’ 
returns rejoicing and cxultant in 
the knowledge of a new and closer 
approach to the poet ho has loved 
or the hero he has mourned! The 
scenes which a great man has dwelt 
among, and preferred, during his 
earthly career, have always seemed 
to me the fullest and most eloquent 
of his relics—material developments 
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of his genius, silent revelations of 
his innermost soul, pregnant com- 
mentarics upon his hfe, his deeds, 
his thoughts.* It is not cnough to 
read Shaispoaro in the closet,—you 
must study him on the banks of the 
Avon. You best understand tho 
characters and feclings of tho Eli- 
zabethan worthies when seated m 
tho dim quaint oriel, or treading tho 
‘ hanquet-hall deserted’ of an old 
Ehzabethan mansion And so hay- 
ing gossiped of Sidney and jus ‘ Ar- 
erin '—his eventful life, and hero’s 
death —let us betako ourselves to 
his birthplace, to the home of his 
earlier years—to Penshurst. 

And a pleasanter pilgrimage no 
apring or summer day can afford ; 
for Penshurst is one of the furest of 
the many fur halls of Kent, and 
brings, as it were, tho splendour 
and poctreal mitcrialism of the Eh- 
valethan age within an how of 
London. Kven so* m one hour 
you may fly from the dim of those 
grinding wheels of labor whieh 
ever revolve m the crowdel city, to 
the green glades of an old park, and 
the quaint stillness of an old man- 
gion, the old-world solitude of a se- 
questered Kentish village 9 From 
the surgmg and seething life of tho 
capital to the rook-haunted becchos 
of Saccharnissa’s Walk, and the mur- 
murons depths of Barbara Gainage’s 
Bower, is almost as great a transition 
as from the days of locomotives and 
eitmstrong guns back to those of 
doublets and trunks, Bilboa swords, 
and heavy arquebusses; but it ix a 
transition which is emmently good 
for the jaded faney and wearied in- 
tellect Nether in the future nor 
the present is it well that a man 
should -vhol/y live: both heart and 
brain demand that he should some- 
times seek the cloquent shadows of 
tho past. 

Let us, then, supposc ourselves 
arrived at the Penshurst station on 
the South-Eastern railway. Wo 
have quitted the train, we have 
yielded up our tickets, and have set 
forward on our pilgrimage into fresh 
fields and pasturcs new. At first 
wo breast a tolerably steop lull, 
whose grassy slopes on cither hand 
dip far away into pleasant valleys, 

* Lamartine. 


which again, in the distance, pdho- 
trate into the bonom of well-wooded 
hills. Having accomplished the 
ascent wo turn to tho right, and 
wind through a thorough Kentish 
lane, deep-banked and __ Ieaf-sha- 
dowed, into the village of Penshurst 
—nuuly two miles, we beliove, from 
the ralway station. But for tho 
pedestrian ‘ pilgrim’ it will be host. 
to turn aside at a small atop-stilo, 
near a well-lookang cottage on tho 
left, and opposite to Mr. Wells's 
house of § Iedleaf, and so to strike 
neross the park in a tolerably straight 
line to the grand old house.* Having 
examined the Home of tho Sidueys 
he inay afterwards sum up his ex- 
eursion with a visit to Ponshurst 
chureh, and the quaint, quict village. 
Tho park is somewhat deficient in 
tnnber, but has, nevertheless, a fair 
abundance of fino old trees, and 
minny ‘sunny spots of greencry for 
pocts made.” The views front seve- 
ral points aro extremely beautiful; 
and when a setting sun lights up 
with ernnson glories the fantastic 
proportions of ‘the Place,’ the land- 
seapo assumes an aspect of peculiar 
interest. -The park asconds from 
the house in a northerly direction, 
and sends out on oither hand a 
nimaber of sinall dolls to loso them- 
selves im the green depths of the 
distant hills. Hop-clusters hang 
upon the slopes, save whero the 
greon swatd tooms with sheep 
‘fecding in sober security,’ or lies 
‘enunelled with all sorts of eye- 
pleasing flowers.’  Bemdes these 
general beauties the park has 
special attractions for artist, poet, 
and scholar in its memorials of 
genius and virtue, love and loveli- 
ness. Assuredly, tho pilgrim will 
press forward to tho Sidney Oak— 


‘ That,taller tree, which of a nut,was set 
At his great birth, where all the Muses met.’ 
Ben Joxaox, 


It stands in lonely grandeur, like 
some deserted king, near the dim- 
pling waters of Lincup (or Lancup) 


* The house is shown to visitors on 
Mondays and Saturdays ; or, 1f the family 
be absent, daily, There is a neat inn oppo- 
site the railway station, and another (the 
Leicester Arms) in Penshurst village. 





* The ruddy Satyrs oft provoke 
The lighter Fanns to reach thy Lady's Oak’— 


wan felled, we are told, in 1768. 
peg oneness named of Gamage, thou hast 


That never fails to serve the season’d deer,’ 


ped 
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Then, the poot extlaime—- 
* Ye lefty beeches! tell (ids mantchices dense 
That if together ye fed ali cue flame, 
It would not equalize the hundtedth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my brah. 
~———w The plants aimize, 
No less than those of old did Orpheus’ lyre: 
If she sits dewn, with tops all tew’rds her 
pow’é, 
They round about ber into arbours crowd : 
Gr if she walks, in even ranks they stend, 
Like some well-marshal!'d ani obsequious 
bend,’ 


Perhaps the finest thing in the 


park is avenue of , OX 
ae ees 
‘which, I think, hes been 
hed by Lee and others 
of landsca, Very 
noble, indeed, it is; a grand natural 
arcade, or aisle, of stateliest 
proportions, within whose ailent 
Thelows the tlo Sir Philip 
dreamed of well-foughten fields of 


chivalry, and the grave Algernon 
Sidney mused upon his Utopian 
commonwealth. 

‘ Are days of old familiar to thy mind, 
Oxeader? Hast thou let the midnight hour 
Pass unperceived, whilst thou in fancy lived 
‘With kngh-born beauties and enamoared chiafs 
Sharing their hopes, and with a breathless joy 
‘Whose expectation touch’d the verge of pain, 

Following their dangerous fortunes? 
lf such 


love 
Hath ever thrill'd thy bosom, thou wilt tread, 
As with a pligiim’s reverential thoughts, 
The groves of Pensharst.’ 

And now, with the echo of 
Southey’s graceful verse soft- 
in our ears, we pass from the grovesa® 
to the venerable ‘ Place’ or ‘ e’ 
of Penshurst.* Next month we shall 
take the reader there with us, 

* In old times it was called indifferently 
the Castle or the Place. Pencester, its 
early appellation, would seem to mean ‘the 
pore on the hill ;’ Penshurst, the ‘wooded 
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IS IT FRIENDSHIP? 18 IT LOVE? 
Gu Cpidate of the Ball-Maam. 


He says he loves my daughter. 
I think so too ; for neyer gazed the moon 
Upon the water as he'll stand and read 
As ’twere my daughter’s eyes; and, to be plain, 
I think there is not half a kisa to choose 
Who loves the other best. 
SUAKLSPKARE, 


1. 
ee bet ca a a pail = 
ti some wandering breeze ; 

Or Bi saicsrnecsin Ma ll m halcyon hours, 

Carcering over summer seas ; 
Hither and thither gently tending, 

Whore’er the billow sinks or swells, 
Now rising quick, now slowly bending, 

As that capricous forec compels ; 


Ir. 

So gathered on yon frescoed floor, 

Lake wind-kissed flowors, a brilliant throng, 
Till Laurent’s stirrmg strains are o’er, 

In measurod cadence glide along! 
There 18 no shadow on the brow, 

For this one night, at least, no care; 
Yot many a heart 18 beating now, 

And many a fruitless hope is there! 


1m. 

Thoso lively strains have ccased to sound, 

And gentle words thor music lend ; 
And those fond courtesies abound 

That mark tho lover froin the friend: 
The deferential air, the voice, 

J.ow, tender, sweet, that asks a boon 
(Bidding ‘the listener’s heart rejoice) 

That caunot be conferred too soon! 


Iv. 
The flitting blush, the downcast eyo, 
That speaks before the lips pie 
phe beens ssc over sig P 
eloquence of speech beyond ; 
The lover’s boon at once concede ; 
And syllable as soft an ay 
As c’er was granted as the moed 
Of service for a longer day ! 


And other fond, soft-whispered words, 
Breathing of questions yet to be, 
Fall gently on her bosom’s chords, 
And © each tl to melody ; 
And, bonding o’er her flowcrs, hor eyes 
Those earnest glances Leste is shim ; 
Her heart’s interpreters sighs ; 
The only answer he hath ‘won. . 
—X0. 1. 
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More to require might ecarce hescem. 
A graduate in the school of Love, 
Where tho glance, blush, and sigh we decm 


Of signs all 


other signs above. 


He noeds no more; his fate is read ; 
ie verbal oe os are Vain = 
, seeming the bright air to tre 
He leads her to the dance again. ; 


Vit 


A mother fond, with anxious love, 
Racked by alternate hopes and tears, 
Feeling that hour the source may prove 
Of bliss or hale fur future years; 
Forebodimg tov her child may share 
A fate as sad as hers had been, 
And, wanting love’s own preseicuee, thee 
Sits gazuwg sadly on the scenc: 
VII, 
Asking her heart if this might be 
Affection strong that lasts for life, 
Or but that gentle courtesy 
With which such festive halls are rife: 
Coming oventa those doubts belie, 
licr daughter, fairly wooed and won, : 


Fnend, loyer, hus 


- wrenete 
— —e me 


Conceal 
a 


Tins realized that ai a tie, 


all in one! 


—_— ee 


SOME ‘OLD SCHOOL’ REFLECTIONS. 


Dear Mr, Iiprror, 


EING onc of an unfortunate and, 
ilas! numerous class of per- 
50ns, too old and too stupid to sot 
about reforming the world ; of that 
nex that hath been commanded to 
keep silence im the congregation, and 
of a mind that conmders free will 
and independent thought the privi- 
lego of reasonable beings, I occa- 
slonally,in the small hours of night, 
while I lie awake, amuso myself re- 
views the manncrs, habits of mind, 
and pursuits of the class among 
which I live and move. Happily, 
the world, as regards society, has 
little charm for me, being of a 
homely countenance that few de- 
light in; of an unaccomplished 
mind, that fouls more pleasure in an 
andaute movement of Haydn or 
Scariotti than im the tornado and 
avalanche of » Thalbery or a Liszt. 
Give mo a simple tuncful air from 
the lips of a modost maiden, who 
seeks to immortalize the author re- 


ther than herself, and I care not for 
your shakes, quavers, und trills, 
suitable, no doubt, to cxercise the 
organs of the voice, but not to exer- 
ciso emotions of pain or pleasure m 
the heart, as God intended when Ho 
gave the thrush and lark thei: 
merry notes, and filled tho mghtin- 
gale with plamtive sweetness. 

must be falling sadly behind the 
age, for I see more elevation and 
grandeur in the poorest ‘ old master,’ 
with the brownnoss of centuries, the 
atmosphere of age veiling it as with 
® garment, than in many of the 
strange delineations of our yearly 
exhibitions. To be sure, being of 
ordinary staturo, it is not many I 
can enjoy with unimpaired vision 
now-a-days. It may be our women 
are retrogradmg in tho scale of 
beauty, or do not cultivate the art 
of , 68 their mothors 
did. painters say they copy 
Nature as she is; and as it is the 
most difficult, so is it the noblest 
work of man, whether as painter or 


—— 
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poet, to render our ‘ mother’ faith- 
fully. Like her children, she has 
her dark, ungraceful mood, in con- 
trast to hor frwtful, sunny one; but 
80 varied, so changeful, so number- 
less are her glances, it will bo 
strange if he find not sufficient 
beauty for Ais lifetime, without fall- 
ing back upon the untempting for 
lack of better fare. It seems to mo 
as natural for a woman’s face to be 
pretty as coarse and unrefinod. 
Whatever is beautiful m nature I 
take to he the rule; whatever plain, 
the sad exception. 
i * = 

Ah! if people world have more 
self-respect (not self-conceit), more 
independence and rehance on the 
judgment Ciod yives them, less dome 
what othors do, and those ‘others’ 
hecaune ‘ somebody ’ else does it, we'd 
have more following of the real and 
trie in hfe, more carnestness, and 
less surfaco show. Jo was quite 
startled and grieved only the other 
day at the appearance of my dear 
meee Mary: a comely girl cnough, 
though with none too much com- 
pleuou. Well, she came to chat 
with mo on sundry matters con- 
nected with a ‘cortam cay’ next 
month; and so pale antl sallow— 
yos—a yollowish whito—she looked, 
that I exclaumed, svothing!:, ‘Men 
wl bo men, my dear! they can't 
help it. Sit down, and toll me what's 
tho matter.” ‘Why, aunt,’ she cried, 
luughing quite unmoderately, ‘ it 
must be mauve!’ I told her gravely 
that, however pretts m itself tho 
colour of her bonnet nught be, it 
had the unpleasing effect of extract- 
ing every parucle of colour from her 
cheeks. ‘To-morrow, doubtless, she 
will startle mo with a coiffure of the 
fashionable mageutsa, solfermo, or 
some shade equally unsinted to her 
complexion. Young ladies care not 
how ugly, inconvenient, or unsuit- 
able an article of dross may be, if it 
be the fushion. Ob, modern Baal that 
female Israel will bow tho knee to! 
Fancy one of Titian’s beauties with 
a magenta ribbon round her head! 
What is a to ~ a 
gurement to another; and, withou 
giving too many thoughts to the 
clothing of the body, each one of us 
may modify or improve our natural 
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persons, by a just and artistic choicd’ 
of colour and fall of drapery, without 
Spending more, indeed not so much, 
of that necessary evil, money, wlich 
is a consideration to most of us. If 
ow young girls would but appreciate 
the beauty of simplicity, they would ° 
not paint tho lily or scent the roso. 
As it is, fifteon out of twonty aro 
mere hving lay-figures for mulli- 
nors and dressmakers—an honour 
ablo destiny, truly! Night after 
mght ] am woko from my peaceful 
shiumbers at tho moderate how: of 
half-pust ten, by strange nomes and 
Whisperings in the next room to 
nune, Pacings up and down, drawers 
pulled im and out, boxes knocked 
about with evident ntabihty, turn- 
nes and twistings before cheval 
glasses, pullings, ty mgs, buttonmps, 
pinning, lacmy, fastenme of wreaths, 
bunches of scentless flowers, laces, 
ubbons, pulfings, quulings, rushing 
of sandalled tect, hurry and seurry 
—and all this commotion beeauso 
Miss Lonisa chooses to follow the 
multitude at eleven o'clock Y.M., 
rpendiught aftermeht mdanemg and 
flirtation, and day after day m the 
unpleasant languor attendant upon 
hysteria and headache, Tho former 
word has been comed to imcet the 
eaigencics of the age, I suppose, 
since L daily learned a page of 
‘Johnson.’ In my time young ladies 
wee young ladics, not domestic 
opore-dancers. Ah, Mr. Editor, when 
I eo sO Many of My own sex spond- 
mg the mornmg and muid-lay of 
their existonco ike foohsh birds that 
sport from spray to spray, spreading 
then pretty plumage in the bright 
stnlight that ghtters on their wings, 
1 wonder whethor the winter season 
that musé como will find them stored 
and houscd, realy to moet the storms 
and rams that fall im cvery lifo- 
tame! is such the education for our 
wives and future inothers? or do 
those who, gomg to the other cx- 
treme, proclaim the so-called ‘rights’ 
of woman, privileges, that cannot pv 
hand m hanu with her constitution, 
mental calibro, or real well-being—- 
do thost, I say, elevate womanhowl 
to her original dignity, or keep her 
ais, by which hee eeseneth oats 
ence, by whic is mado 
perfect in her weakness ? 
B 2 
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If woman seeks to occupy the same 
public and political pedestal as man, 
sho must be prepared to un- 
flinchingly the samo rough roads 
to fame; and, cvon if gained, it 
would prove, constituted as sho is, 
most unsatisfactory to her heart and 
mind. She would give her feebletf 
strength, her sensitive power, her 
delicate fancy for bread, and find she 
was given but a stone—a cold, unsa- 
tisfymg substance, not the yielding, 
nourishing food that woman needs. 
Sho inust bo willing to give up the 
courtesy and manly deforence that 
her sex has ever deservedly inspired ; 
sho must expect no ‘ Make way for 
tho ladios.” Sho throws down tho 
gauntict of open and equal combat ; 
therefore she must brave the brunt 
of tho battle, scale the walls of the 
fortress unaided, perhaps discou- 
raged, recerving no quarter when 
she gives none. 

If a woman foel that witlun her 
urging to a path of intellectual work 
or human good, let her by all means, 
prayerfully, unostentativusly work tall 
she gain tho dosired goal. If sho 
havo a partnor willing and able to 
asaist, encourage, sanction, and pro- 
tect—then, mdeed, you havo one 
being for God’s and man’s approval. 
The manly, strongthenneg, workiuy 
power, mided to the woman’s flexile, 
quick-sighted apprehension, makes 
an endunng whole. The splendid 
gom, solid and perfect m size and 
form, would not satisfy the lapidary’s 
eye, until the brillancy and reflect- 
ing light of the polisher’s hand had 
brought out and spiritualized its 
beauty : then, mdecd, 1t may shino 
in tho diadom of kings, or, stll 
better, be the pride of a loving, 
happy home. Only, m carrying out 
in its Inghost sense our Creator’s 
own. reflection— It is not good for 
man to bo alone’—can eithor sex 
attain to perfect human happiness. 

Strength, honour, understanding, 
wedded to gontloness, mercy, purity 
—this was the foreshadowing in the 
mind of God of the Perfect Man, 
who, possessing the attributes or 
both, becamo the Universal Saviour. 

In the well-ordered household, 
each has his or her appomted work, 
the more correctly cach uct is per- 
formed by the one most suited 


to * rm it, the freer from dis- 
tur , jars, and confusion will 
that household be. This world is 
the great household of God. Man 
and woman the chiefs; each has his 
and her appointed task to do—step 
out of the rank, and confusion en- 
sues. Each work is honourable, 
and each worker honoured by the 
Master of all; and not without a 
moral is the old Chinese proverb: 
‘Where man does not work, and 
woman does not spm, most assur- 
edly somebody 18 dying of hunger 
or cold in tho kingdom.’ Excuso 
my prosimess, but I cannot help 
morahzng a ttle, and, perhaps, am 
becoming one of those I am about 
to mention. For the sake of brevity 
I call them ‘ Rakors.’ 

They go about the world, and 
more especially ther own family, 
bearmg in a powerful and unyield- 
ing hand a long rake, wherowith 
they catch up cvery tiny straw or 
stick let fall by unfortunate m- 
dividuals under their lawful or self- 
imposed surveillance. Thesn instru- 
ments of torture have peculiar pro- 
perties, for which the ‘ Rakers’ have 
a patent among themsclves. First, 
the smallncss and closeness of the 
tecth enabling them to pounce upon 
the nunutest atom imperceptible to 
ordinary mortals. Secondly, tho 
extraordinary length of the rake, 
cnablng it to stretch back days, 
months, years: recalling to memory 
thimgs said, done, or maginod, that 
tho offending party nad happily for- 
gottcn, or was totally ignorant of. 
These wonderful ‘Rakers’ scrape up 
stores, from the past and present, of 
Insignificant trifles, till they become 
a formidable heap, of motley hue 
and character, upon which the 
scavengers Jive, to the terror and 
discomfort of peaceful people. Nor 
aro they content with the past and 
present—the future does not often 
escape. Fearful i are to 
happen: invasions of tho French; 
continued insults from the Amcri- 
cans; blowings up and aink- 
ings down of trial ships; tunnels 
from France to England, that are 
to undermine the foundations of 
our Constitution, and sink Bntam 
in tho sea. Yarious other little 
mattors of the same kind aro signs 
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of the latter end, and they them- 
selves (doubtless) the latter day 
saints. After all, they aro but i¢- 
noble imitators of many truly pious 
and woll-meaning teachers of the 


people. Now it strikes me, that 
these well-meaning teachers often 


go a doubtful way to work. They 
tell their fellows they are miserable, 
undone sinners (you need not tell 
the hunchback he is deformed !), 
that the mass of those with whom 
we live and move aro neither more 
nor less than ripenng slowly but 
surely for a sorrowful eternity, lu- 
minated by flames of fire! Now, 
very possibly, I am feeblo-minded 
and soft-hearted, but 1 confess 1t 
would be httle pleasure to mo to 
walk out into the pure, free air of 
God, looking upon the faces of my 
fellows, just to feel that every other 
I mect—the eager face of manhood, 
the hopefal glance of mautenhood, 
the hard-linod visage of tho inc- 
chanic, and simple, unconscious one 
of the countryman, wero all daily 
edging nearer the fearful precipico ! 
Give penis self-respect, make them 
fecl their power and alulity for good, 
but do not crush and dispmt them 
Tell youth that it is vile; that it 
must utterly give up «ll delights 
of ear, eye, and senses as tempta- 
tons to evil, and it will say— God 
is a@ hard taskmaster. Ho gives 
us yearnings we dare not satisfy.’ 
So youth turns away. Oh! teachers 
of the people, bid them embrace 
afl (anful means of enjoyment; and 
80 bright will those ‘means’ appear, 
resting mm the sunshine of the 
Father's sanction, that the sullicd 
and impure will yield no beauty to 
their sight. Tell a man on a long and 
Sri weary journcy, with many 
ets and hindrances of mental and 
worldly weight to bear, that such 
very burdens have sunk as frail as 
he; that the smiles of lus youth’s 


love, the ties of kindred or friend- 
ship, ought not to be so dear to 
hin, that the road he must travel is 
dusty, thorny, and only moistened 
by the dew of tears, and will not 
that man’s heart sink within him; 
his onward step be trembling, if 
not stumbling? Cheer thy brother 
with an honest smile; sing to him 
glad songs, and mako him with 
you. Bid him gaze his fill into 
earnest, loving eyes, search thar 
depths, and place treasures in their 
care, hereafter to be clauned anew 
m the better country. Then will 
his soul expand within hhm at the 
bounty of his God, he will see that 
the land is beautiful. Thp thorns 
and bnars he will crush beneath his 
foot ; deep pits ho will leap ovor as 
a hart; the flowers ho will carry 
closo to Ins bosom, his ear mng- 
ing with the glad voice of thanks- 
giving, ant at last—when tho 
bourne 318 in sight, and the border 
Jands spread out dumly in the mists 
of his old age—will he be less thank- 
ful for the welcome salutation of 
the hot? Ah! many a rudo, un- 
cultivated flower, with rough cx- 
terior and crooked form—if you 
pluck the outside crumplod leaves 
away, and probe with skilful han 
—will have as pure and beautiful a 
heart within, as when it sprang 
fresh and young from the flower- 
beds of heaven. 

I have become too serious, per- 
haps, but Iam old; so excuse que- 
rulity and an absence of the new 
style called by my young people 
‘slang.’ The writings of that dear, 
good man, Mr. Addison, would now 
be considered, doubtless, as ‘slow,’ 
and himeclf ‘a muff.’ My mfirmity 
of body prevents my bemp ‘ fast,’ 
Mr. Editor, so you must cxcuso my 
fae long a time to say so very 

c. 
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HOME IS HOME, HOWEVER LOWLY. 
Q@ Proverb Paraphrasgcy. 





I. 


OME is home, however lowly ; 
Fenced around hy many a spell; 
Tf withm its preemets holy 
toom be found for Love to dwell 
There is, sure, no spot on earth, 
Wheresoe’er our steps may roan, 
‘an outshine the snulme hearth 
Of a tranqud, happy Honie. 


Tt. 


Homo is home, however lowly ; 
There 18 magie m the word ; 
Strife, avaunt, and Melancholy, 
Whilst its comforts T record ! 
Woman dear ny song approve, 
Tomy wid, Penates, come! 
Wlulst IP hynm, with dutcous Jove, 
Home, however homely, Home! 


TT? 


Home is home, however lowly ; 
Peaceful pleasures there abide ; 
Soothing thoughts and visions holy 
Cluster round our own fireside, 
Though the outer world he dark, 
And its ocean lashed to foam, 

wtfe within its sheltermg ark 
Allis calin and bright at home! 


IV. 
Tomo is home, however lowly ; 
Oh, how sweot when storins are rife, 
And our feet have struggled slowly 
Through the tangled ways of life; 
Sad, encumbered, famt, and weary, 
Spared tho grief again to roam, 
To lay down our burthen dreary 
At the blessed door of Home! 
Atario A. Watts. 
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WHY GERMANY GLORIES IN THE MEMORY OF 
SCHILLER. 


WO years ago, on tho roth of 
November, 1859, the German 
residents in London celebrated tho 
anniversary of Schiller’s birthday at 
the Crystal Palace. The bust of 
the poct, modelled by Mr. Andreas 
Gras, was uncovered amidst the 
strains of a cantata com by 
Mr. Pauer, the words to which were 
written by Ferdinand Freoligrath 
Tho commomoration speech was 
dehvered by Dr. Kinkel. The meet- 
ing was attended by about 14,000 
visitors, amongst whom the heads of 
tho great German firms in tho City 
wore seen by the side of procossions 
of German workmen with tho three- 
coloured flags of united Germany ; 
and the whole ceremony concluded 
with a torchhght procession, the 
splendour of which, as under oa 
Ibmilhant moonshine iat wound its 
way through the grounds § and 
around the silvery spray of tho 
fountuns, will still be remembered 
by many visitors Nor was tho 
celebration of this jubiloe confined 
to England or to tha, great poct’s 
own native country. Wherever ao 
German colony has settled through- 
out the wide world, from the Mus- 
roun to the Australian Murray; 
from Liverpvol to Constantinople, 
Venice and Alexandria, the reports 
came m quick succession, showing 
that on the part of the Germans the 
Schillor festival was not considera 
asa mere artistic and hterary com- 
memoration, but rathor in the light 
of a great national and political 
demonstrauon This was shown 
still more strongly, when one com- 
the general and spontancous 
interest evidenced on this occasion 
with tho signal indifference under 
which, ten years beforo, ha passed 
the centenary commemoration of 
another German star, the great 
Goethe. It.s true, that m the sum- 
mer of 1849, when this anniversary 
of Goethe occurred, all the conti- 
nental nations wore in the midst of 
the violent struggle by which the 
revolution of 1848 maintained its 
ground and eecured its most im- 
portant results against the fierce 
onset of a rising restoration; but 


had the two festivals bome only a 
literary or artistic charactor, tho 
Germans would eithcr have shown 
& warmer sympathy with the Gocthe 
festival, or a similar want of onthu- 
siaam would havo been felt on tho 
ocension of a celebration in honour 
of Schiller. For there is hardly any 
German who, whon tho question 
solely turns upon the literary point, 
will not at once declare that as a 
poet Goethe does certamly not yield 
the palm to his younger compotitor. 
Thus 16 was evident that m Schiller, 
Gormany wanted to do homage to 
somctlung more than the poctical 
genus. And what this was, we 
may express at onca by the few 
noblo words which Goethe himaelf 
spoke of Schiller, when the carly 
death of the latter had severed the 
strong ties of fmendship between 
the two great men. ‘Schiller? says 
Goethe, ‘was essentially the poct of 
Lab ty, 

Indeed, when wo consider tho 
carly errewnstances of the lives of 
both authors, 1 18 not difficult to 
find out, why cither of them in tho 
gencral direction and tendency of 
his authorship should havo striven 
after other sums thon his rival. 
Goethe was horn as the son of a dir- 
tmewshed burgher of Frankfort, 
and although Jus funuly had risen 
from the lower orders, they at the 
time of lus birth were not only woll 
off, but numbered amongst thom 
several men who had held or were 
still holding the highest muncipal 
honours which the little civic re- 
mubhe had to bestow. During all 
sai lifo, Goetho was sparod tho diffi- 
culties of & inan who to support 
himself and family upon his own 
Inbour alone Being but twenty- 
tive years of age, ho was called to 
the court, and soon appointod Minis- 
ter of State by the e of Saxo- 
Weimar, and when he quitted that 
place, he retained its emoluments. 
From this position, from his paternal 
inheritance, and from the rale of 
his works, he obtained an easy and 
more than competentincome. Want 
he never knew. And as he never 
took part in any political or social 
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the external peace of 
F 

his life pameined ee eae 

les, then, which he 

par ae were internal ones, and 
such internal struggles he was as 
little spared as any one of us. The 
contest between bt and Faith, 
as shown in his ‘ Faust;’ the ques- 
tion whether we may save our wel- 
fare by a useful falsehood, or whether 
it is better to suffer and make others 
suffer by our truth, as the decison 
18 laid upon us in his ‘Iphigema,’ 
the question whether love can over 
be justified in breaking the bond of 
marriage, or the reverse, as Wo are 
asked the question in his novel of 
the ‘Wahlverwandtschaften:’ these 
and other dilommas, which a cha- 
racter has to solve in his own inner- 
most soul, are the fertile grounds on 
which his great works grow, and 
all persona whose struggles are of 
tho same mental character, all the 
wealthy and independent (and abovo 
all women), will scloct Gocthe for a 
favourite. 

Schiller was born in poverty, at a 
small villago m the secluded valley 
of tho Neckar. His, mother, an 
amiable and loving wife, who played 
the harp and even compoxed verso, 
was withal a baker’s daug)itor, and 
in her youth sold bread over the 
counter. His father had nsen from 
a private soldier to 8 surgeon in the 
army; and, having been dismissed 
with tho title of captain, held a small 
office in what was then the Duchy 
of Wurtomberg Schiller, as a poor 
boy, must conaider it good luck that 
his duke offered him a free educa- 
tion in the Carolinum, a college 
newly founded near Stuttgart. But 
Duke Charles, who had founded the 
school in order to parade before the 
world the talents grown from his 
own country that were to be hatched 
there, prescribed to every boy the 
career in which he was expected to 
shine. Young Frederick wanted to 
become a clergyman, for at that 
fame there was no place in 
but the pulpit for addressing an 
audience ; the law was administered 
in secresy; no parhament existed ; 
and people were not allowed to hold 
meetings. So Schiller, with the 

im in his soul to influ- 
ence his fellow-men by the power of 


eloquence, craved for the pulpit 
but there was no faculty of Divi- 
nity in the school, and by order of 
his prince he was to be a surgeon. 
Like every strong character, Schil- 
ler fulfilled his duty, and went 
through the whole course of tuition 
so as to pass his examination; but 
he cid it much against his heart, for 
his mterests lay all on the mental 
aud moral side of science, and any- 
thing physical, cither connected with 
man or inanimate nature, had no 
charms for him. We may fancy 
how lus mind grew angry when he 
saw himself thus deprived of his 
only property, a will of his own; 
and to him the sting of poverty 
must have been panfully goading, 
as it was poverty that made him sub- 
servient to the will of another. All 
around him he saw the world bend- 
mg to a petty tyrant, and thore 
were, at this time, several hundred 
simular tyrants, a little better, a 
little worse, all over Germany. It 
was m thi8 angry mood that he con- 
cvived his first tragedy, ‘The Rob- 
bers,’ in which the mquity and vice 
of the ruling families ws sketched m 
such glowing colours that one young 
nobleman im the play almost appears 
®& hero when ho resolves to become 
the head of a gang of bandit, and 
thus avenge the sins of the power- 
ful, who cannot be brought to 
justice before any other tribunal. 
From his boyhood, Schiller turned 
his cyes on History, and admured 
Shakespeare. Tho political ques- 
tions then rising in America and 
throughout Europe were eagerly 
discussed in the circle of his frionds 
nt school, and for all the evils of the 
time the republic, already looming 
through the clouded horizon of 
France, appeared the only means of 
salvation. His second play, the 
‘Conspiracy of Fiesco at Genoa,’ 
shows us the republic conquering 
monarchy; but with the deep look 
of a true statesman, iller, at 
the age of twenty-three years, and 
ten years before France turned into 
a republic, already Laughton that a 
republic cannot d among a 
people where the citizens are no 
republicans. Then returning to his 
own native German soil, and having 
meanwhile escaped by voluntary 
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exile from his tormentor, ho gathered 
all the strength of his love and 
hatred in the ever-memorable tra- 
gedy ‘Kabale and Liebe’ (‘Lovo 
and Intrigne). Schiller was the son 
of the cottage, and his gencrous 
heart, knowing the grief and anger 
of the oppressed, enlisted all its 
grand ardent passion in the ser- 
vice of the poor. The play gives a 
daguerreotype picture of a small 
German court from the last ten 
years before the outbreak of tho 
great French Revolution of 1789; and 
whoever reads this piece will com- 
prehend why, from the shock of that 
mighty cruption, all the petty 
thrones of Germany tumbled. Tho 
foolish unitation of the luxury and 
grandezza of Versailles hy theso 
besotted dukes, counts, and barons; 
the subsequent poverty and submis- 
sion of the people who had to bear 
the burden of paying for courtiers, 
courtezans ,and plumed soldiers ; the 
omnipotence of the favourntes and 
state ministers; the selling of whole 
regiments to the English im ther 
wars with Young America; tho 
absolute impossibility for a victun 
to escape from arh persecution 
in a country where no law, no press, 
no public opmion existel—all this 
is drawn so faithfully, and at the 
Kame time illustrated so forcibly m 
the fate of a young couple, that no 
friend of freedom should despaur, 
when considering what the con- 
tinental nations then were, and what 
they have since become in conse- 
quence of the continuous revolu- 
tions, which hke single earthquakes 
have followed the gigantic outburst 
of 1789. 

The position of Germany during 
the violent concussions of the French 
Revolution was most remarkable. 
The burning pile at Paris seemed to 
throw no ks over Germany ; we 
read of no internal revolution which 
destroyed any of the smaller or larger 
states, of which that unwieldy em- 
pire was composed, But, in view of 
the imminent danger, reforms ap- 
peared unavoidable: on the left bank 
of the Rhine the small barqnies, 
earldoms, and ecclesiastical states 
fell before the conqucring armies of 
the French republic ; and east of the 
Rhine the governments, one after 
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@ 
the other, improved the condition of 
their sulyects, for fear that, in the 
coming contest with their formidable 
neighbour, the peoplo might range 
themselves on tho side of the oncemy. 
Nor have these good innings 
ever completely stopped ; for Gor- 
many at this moment, although 
her pomtion among the nations of 
the world 1s still far below her 
mental, industnal, and mercantile 
capacity, numbers not one state with- 
out a representative and (at least 
nominally) constituhonal = govern- 
ment. At such a time it waa no 
longer the task of a great poet to 
complain of ternal evils. the danger 
now camefrom without; and Schiller, 
who, had he not been a great poet, 
would surely have shone as an emi- 
nent statesman, at once perceived 
that is patriotism had to face an- 
other enemy. Germany had fallen 
under French influence ; a large por- 
tion of her terntory was annexcd to 
France, the smaller courts paid ho- 
nage to Napoleon; Prussia and Aur- 
trian were humbled, and cireum- 
stances looked as if the country 
would be dismembered—the people 
struck out from among tho indo- 

xndent nations of Europe, as Poland 
1 been shortly before. It now he- 
came the task of a national poct to 
rally his brethren for a decisivo con- 
test, and to show, by the example of 
the past, that nationalities cannot be 
lost when they resolve to fight for 
their own. The principal plays from 
tho last six years of Schiller’s life 
clearly show this tendency. Having 
been appomted Professor of History 
at Jena in 1789, he had xpent nearly 
eight years on historical and philo- 
sophical reading ; and it was only in 
1799 that a new tragedy of his, ‘ Wal- 
lenstem,’ made its appearance on tho 
stage. These years of quiet study 
bore their precious fruit, first in tho 
two historical buoks, the ‘ Rebellion 
of the Netherlands’ and the ‘ Thirty 
Years’ War,’ but still more in the 
profound knowledge of modern his- 
tory, which Schiller now applied to 
his last dramatic compositions. His 
plays are sO memorable, because 
m the history of each of the lead- 
ing nations in ake he selected 
one subject, and took that subject 
just from the peculiar epoch which 
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was the turning point in the destiny 
of each of these nations. This has 
made him a great to per teacher 
of history, and it is through his plays 
that tho Germans of all ¢ are 
80 well acquainted with the eral 
events of history in modern : 
Thus he took his ‘ Wallenstein’ from 
the period when tho old German 
empiro first lost its power of cohe- 
sion, and the single pnnces obtained 
that sovereignty so detrimental to 
the welfare and foreign influence of 
the nation. His ‘Don Carlos’ (which, 
indeed, was written before tho French 
Revolution) presents to us 2 picture 
of Spain, in what was scexungly her 
tnoss, but at dhe same {ime in- 
dicates the cause of her rapid de- 
clino. ‘Fiesco, in a sumilar way, 
paints the poriod in Jtaly whon that 
country began to sink from her me- 
disval liberty. ‘ Toll’ deseribes tho 
riso of the Swiss republic; ‘Tho 
Maiden of Orleans,’ the union of 
Franco in ono stato; and * Mary 
Queen of Scots,’ the consolidation of 
England under Ehzahcth But what 
is even moro wimirable than this 
happy choice of subjects, is the poli- 
rae and moral tendency of these 
works. Tako, for instance, ‘ Wallen- 
stein.’ A most powerful man, adored 
oven by his private soldiers, guarded 
by the blind devotion of Ins officers, 
invincible through lus silence, his 
egotism, his gonius ss a statesman 
and general—this man of stecl com- 
mits an act of felony agamst the 
emperor who appointed him. The 
emperor is weak, his tools are mean, 
his causo is so frail, that he at last 
fecls obliged to descend to assassia- 
tion; and yet he conquers, and Wal- 
Ionstein falls in all his power, be- 
cause his is might only, and right 
belongs to the other. Fancy this 
tragedy to have been acted, as it 
really was, just when the star of 
Napolcon rose, and you will feel 
what a powerful advice it gave to 
the German mind not to despond, 
but to stand u right against 
might. In the ‘ Maiden of Oricans,’ 
through the mouth of a poor she 
herdess, a truco child of tho people, 
Schiller proclaims the doctrine that 
every nation in the defence of its 
own soil against the stranger be- 
comes unconquerable ; and in ‘ Wil- 
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liam Tell’ a splendid victory is re- 
ported, obtained hy minor numbers, 
who are dotermined not to stand any 
oppression by the foreigner. The 
very last play, which Schuller left 
unfinished, his ‘ Demetrius of Rus- 
sia,’ is inspired by the same lofty 
doctrine ; for it intends to show how 
the young nation of Tussia, by 
arousing its spint of nationality, he- 
came master of a sovereign imposed 
on them by Polsh mtervention. The 
very last piece of poctry he wrote 
(they fownd the manureript on his 
writing-desk), ie monologue of 
Marfa the Czanna, m ‘ Demetrius,’ 
ts a wild outery of outraged hberty, 
and a fervid exhortation to all the na- 
tions of the wide empire to stand up 
for revenge on ausurper. Can wo 
deny that Goethe was nght, when he 
called Schiller the poct of Liberty ? 
Schiller, mdced, closed lus eyes 
hefore sceing jus own nation restored 
to political independence. Napoleon 
had made himeclf emperor in 1804 ; 
Schiller departed m 1805; and m 
1806 Prussia was struck to tho knee, 
Austra gave up the mperial crown 
of the German emyire, and all the 
world was cowed under the great 
shadow of the ‘Petit Caporal’ But 
Schiler’s mind survived. The Jews 
relate a story how, after the unsuc- 
cessful rebcthon of Barcochbaas, un- 
der the Emperor Hadrian, their last 
Kurviving rabbi, a decrepit old man, 
flymg before the onemy, and feeling 
exertion and sorrow too strong for 
lus powers, just before death still 
gave the consecration of the holy 
office to one of his pupils, and thus 
through him transmitted the spint 
which keeps up Judaism to the end 
oe ne d pie and his 
spirit re upon the following ge- 
neration of tho German youth, but 
especially upon Theodor Koerner, 
the son of one of his fricnds, in whose 
house at Dresden Schiller frequently 
lived. Koerner saw the day of deli- 
verance; and, as ho had continued 
Schiller’s tondoncies in his dramatic 
works, he now felt bound to offer 
himself up to his country a8 & vo- 
luntary sacrifice. His fate is known 
to all English readers: he fell m 
battle, and thousands of high-minded 
German youths fell; but Napoleon 


was destroyed, and Germany once 
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more became an independent na- 
tion. 

No nation has ever gained its 
wholo freodom by one offort; and 
Germany, by that one victorious 
campaign, has not obtained the ful- 
ness of liberty. The endeavours of 
that country are now again directod 
to internal freedom, to a common 
government, and 1 parliamentary re- 
presentation of the whole nation. 
Thus tho early aspirations of Schil- 
ler’s youth heave onee more he- 
come the task of an entiro nahon. 
Scluller’s spirits still im fall work , 
and so much is bis uflueuce dreaded, 
that the readmg of several of lis 
works at school 1s prolubited by tho 
Prus-1an govermnent, Can wo won- 
der that the Germans m London, 
who breathe the air of a free country, 
should have assembled by thonsands 
on the anmverswry of his birth, to 
pay homage to tho genius of the 
erent Departed? 

Tho Knughsh, whon they Jearn 
German, usually commence with 
Sehillee’s dramatic works. No won- 
der; for, although a paradox, 1f 1s 
truo that the two greatest authors 
of Germany aro also the casicst to 
understand, OfSchillet’s lyrieal pro- 
ductions and smaller pocms, 11 we 
are not iustaken, only the ‘ Lay of 
the Boll’ and most of the ballads 
are gencrally known in thus country. 
Jt 18, however, just to them that wo 
bhould like to draw the attention of 
German scholars.* They do not, ou 


* The poems of Schiller ext in English 
in two translations: ‘Scluiler’s Poems, 
cotaplete, attempted m English by K. A. 
Bowring,’ and ‘The Poems and Ballads of 
Schiller, translated by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton.’ The former translation keeps 
very close to the letter of the original, and 
besides the poems acknowledged by Schiller, 
gives also those published by him anony- 
mously in the ‘ Anthologie’ of 1782, The 
povm from this latter collection, ‘The Bad 
Monarchs,’ will be a strong proof of what 
we said above concerning the revolutionary 
enthusingm of Schiller’s younger days. But 
Sir E, B, Lytton’s translation, with the 
author’s fine criticism on Schiller’s lyrics, 
is the work of a deep German scholar, com- 
bined with all the powers of a poet; and 
from him we beg to borrow the translation 
nt the close of our essay. There is only 
one phrase in it, the ‘s juice’ of the 
lemon, which an English reader might mis- 


the whole, recommend themselves to 
the musical composcr, being too 
weighty in thought for bearing ac- 
companiment; but, besides being 
marvellously nich in sound by them- 
selves, and full of truly oratorical 
rhythm, they are, for the most part, 
tinged with peat iow vein, ele- 


vating tho hoart and brightening tho 
intellect of tho reader. Perhaps no 


poct has over circumscribed tho 
whole circle of life, dividual and s0- 
cial, so completely in one com 
tively short poem, as Schiller did in 
the ‘ Lay of the Bell? Yet with the 
sume comploteness is the lustorical 
development of our Yraeco oncom- 
passed in his ‘Spatziergang,’ tho 
origm of civilization in tho ‘ Festival 
of Eleusis,’ and tho idea of humanity, 
hiborating, onnobling, and assisting 
humankind, in his glorious ‘ Hymn 
to Joy” To Seluller’s profound mind 
even slight thimgs were symbolical 
of great things. It might be diffi- 
eult m London to bo philosophical 
and poctical over a glass of punch; 
yot Schillor was so in lus sonal house 
at Jona. We have two ‘Punch songs’ 
of hus, probably written on the occa- 
sion of merry Christmas’ or jolly 
Now Yeur’s celebrations. Ono of 
thom bears tho title ‘A Punch Air, to 
be sung in a Northern country.’ 
Tho poot compares the glowmg 
purplo wine of tho South to naturo, 
the pallid and troubled drink of the 
North to art; but art, too, is a gift 
of Heavon, although obliged to bor- 
row an carthly firo; she sends her 
keel far to tho Fortunato Islands for 
the golden fruit, and with the flame 
of the hearth inutates tho lofty god 
of the sun in dissolymg and com- 
bining elements at will. Tho other 
Punch song 18 that to which our 
illustration belongs, where tho four 
ingredients of which punch is mado 
are used as the clements 
that constitute the world and all that 
lives in it, 

undeistand. The Germans call the net- 
work in the lemon, when you cut it 
through the middle, the ‘star of the 
lemon ;’ and these four lines might there- 

re run like this— 
‘From the star of the lemon 
The harsh juice ponr ; 
Harsh {s life in its 
Innermost core,’ 
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, 7 On the cocasion of the Schiller § The graceful ease of these 
Fitilee, the grest pu firm of lines must neods be’ lost to 
Ootia, st Stuttgart, to the English reader; but enm in 
copyright of his pouch of a translation, which 
hopae: to ae 6 offer instead of the wine of 
of poems, was to be a the original, the ateength of thought 

as well of as = will not be completely dilnted ; .and 
the art of illustration. many of our readers will believe us 
trations consist of a pri right in saying that Schiller, as every 
elaborate drawings, dlegant true post, is no less admirable in 
marginal tions. ig peayray rap Se lena pire 
hotographs, made on finest grandest speeches 

of heroes in his tragedies, 

; the table stands Schiller, 

, in fairness, the ‘element Four elements, joined in ¢ 

of the spirit’ is given. This is not Mic tsirisianr yer 

dias Racy pec tan of nice tarts Contin ik," * 
young man - i 

one years, shortly after his marriage. First from the citron 
We think we seo his bushy red The starry juloe pour 5 
hair riso round the bold and defiant Acid to life is 
face. By he eee — his sweet The innermost core. 
young » oO von Lenge- Now, let the s 
feld. They had married in 1789, The bitter ons meet, 
and into their bridal feast sounded And the strength of the acid 
oa bg ol - = hoigey conta Be tamed with the sweet. 

0 © office of swecten- 

ing the bowl is given. Tho woman ae ‘he bor! 
in front of the table, and holding tho For water, in calmness, 

a ie ; Rider he agar and s arp Encircles the whole. 
cu , 18 er’s sis 
in-law, Caroline von Wo » who ary roe Soe ; 
in her youth attracted Schiller by P 
the charms of her elcvated mind pies Aelipan giee 
and her extensive reading, and after Eaneenn 
his death wrote the most important Drain quick—no restoring 
and authentic of all his biographios. hace wall ri 
Opposite to her tho fourth element, Drunk hot from the sprin 
that of the water, is represented by : 


a friend of the house, in whom evon GK, 
the German critics find it difficult to 


recognize & distinct person. 
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BUYING A HARMONIUM. 


‘Es sind nicht alle Jiger, die das Horn gut blasen.' : 
‘ Hésty elimbers have sudden falls’ 


ENS 


CHAPTER I. 
TOWN BELLES AND COUNTY BELLES, 


T would pe epee es 
more highly respectable place 

than Holcroft ; ble in every 
senre of the w Tt was not a 
large town, more than a vi)- 
lago ; but it was a ugh, and sent 
a member to parliament. And in 
eceule ie al featuro “4 its = 
8 —it always sent a foo 

ory: Church and State alwuys for 
Holcroft, and it had done so since it 
first had the honour of being ropre- 
sented in the imperial parliament. 
None of upstart, loose-thinking 
radicals for Holcroft: we were con- 
servative to the very backbone. 
ae rer ~ = coumeney 
that wo away from any gren 
n ing district, farther away 
shill from sea and sea-ports, which 
bring innovations one after the other, 
and miscall them seupovenieat 
We did not court novelty, save in 
one poimt, that of dress; and wo 
ladies were not exompt from the 
usual folly of our sex in this respect. 
As ‘year after year the cowsli 
filled the meadows,’ we pursucd the 
ges world epel oie fe usual encod 

world sped on at its : 

Wwe stood shill. We lod such tranquil 
lives, and died such tranquil deaths, 
and kept up old customs and stories, 
and chp tattel Beaitne them down 
to our descendants, to be kept with 
sacred caro, before we left onr little 
world on earth for the greater one 
above. 

Few people who left Holcroft for 
schools or ions ever returned 


again to settle and have their home 
in it. seamed to like the outer 
world better, and Holcroft y 


been committed, but which error we 
now forgave. 

Wo had in Holcroft that inesti- 
mablo blessi - rector har coe 
changes. ‘ ey camo, thoy were 
not of his seeking,’ he said, and most 
people belicved him. In such a 
place he was a man of no little im- 
portance, and had the power of giv- 
ing @ tone to society m general. — 

ot that he ever interfered with 
any man; for he allowed every onv 
to go his own way in peace and 
quietness. He took the world what 
is called ‘ casy,’ and the world, with 
excoeding great politances, returned 
a complimont, and took him easy 


His daughter, Miss Seeley, was 
sometimes a little sharp and dicta- 
torial in her manner to thore she 
supposed delinquents; but that was 
ascribed to her youth, for she had 
not scen more than fifty summers in 
Holcroft. 

Bunt now a timo waa coming in 
which changes were to be; but they 
came so naturally, so casily, so grace- 
fully, that not one dissentient voice 
wns raised. These changes were, 
hko Argyle’s head of old, of which 
tho old woman raid, ‘ No great thing 
of a head; but a suir loss to him, 
puir man.’ 

; ae cpl pled has id lonres, 
rut gains, and grea gains, ; a 
Gs; did whoo oat a ministry 
ey did not even put out a mi : 
but they were wonderful to 
us of Holeroft. We had a ‘ "in 
our neighbourhood—what place of 
respectability has not ?~-but it 
been for nearly ten uninha- 
bited. T was but a child when Unclo 
Geoffrey, to whom it belonged, went 
abroad. After his wife’s death he 
took his little girl away, for her edu- 
cation, he sai 


wn 


up, and I dare say they had 
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cnough of travelling about. Much 
as pooply like that rambling exist- 
once, a day comes when they long 
for the quict and retirement of a 
home life. Laura's education many 
people considercd but an excuse. 
‘As if covery one does not know,’ as 
Miss Secloy more than once remarked 
to my mother, ‘that tho best educa- 
tion m the world can he had at 
Holcroft—every accomplishment a 
young lady in the nineteenth century 
could require.’ And when she wound 
up her romarks by a triumphant ap- 
peal to my attainments as a proof, 
my mother was no mother if she did 
not fully agree with her. A list of 
my accomplishments would in no 
way tend to tho elucidation of my 
lustory; suffice 1t to aay, that I was 
no better nor no worse than the 
usual run of young ladics onv inects 
with in sucicty, and with sufficient 
sense to conceal my defiacnacs when 
among my superiors im acquire- 
nents. 

Laura’s cdueation heing 10w ¢con- 
sidered to be completed, Unele Geof- 
frey wrote announcing his intended 
return to take up his abode at Hol- 
croft Hall; and before many weeks 
had elapsed, the old house had wa- 
koned up into now Lie after its long 
slumber, with my couxm Laura as 
its mistress. [ow channung she was! 
—such gaicty, such lft, such un- 
tiring good-humour! No wonder we 
ull fel] in lovo with her before ten 
days had passod after hor arrival. 

Nor wero the Holcroftians the only 
ee In duo taue the county 
families heard of my unele’s return, 
nnd camo to welec ne jum among 
them, and all, with one voice pro- 
nounced Niss Holcroft perfection. 
By-and-by tho social civilities wero 
returned at the Hall, and then what 
a dolghtful time it was for us! Our 
life had been hitherto so secluded 
and uniform, that the change to ono 
or two cvening parties a week, with 
walks and drives in the morning of 
every day, made for us dissipation, 
which was almost equal to anything 
we had ever heard of a London sea- 
sou. Weeks passed on, and still 
Laura was quite the rage in the 
county. For nules round Holcroft, 
men, women, and children raved of 
her,—how she dressed, how she 


spoke, how she danced, how she 
sung, how she played, whero sho 
went,—it was nothing but Miss Hol- 
croft of Holcroft, from mormng till 
night. 

There is one difference in being 4 
county belle from hemg s. town belle, 
and I am not sure but 1t is consider- 
ably in favour of the former. The 
position is m Aa Selgin one slowly 
reached. lt es many morung 
visits and many sober dinner partics 
to spread the news that a belle is 
domiciled among us. Some gentle- 
men at the county town on market 
days exchange opmuons; but, then, 
consider these mectmgs only take 
plaro once a week. How very slow ! 
our town friends will say. Slow, I 
grant you ; but then, how very sure! 
Aficr the informahon and opmmons 
are mterchanged, 1f the Jatter be fa- 
vourable, her position is then ac- 
corded, she becomes the belle of her 
circle; and this haght once attained, 
1s marvellous how long 16 can be 
kept. If country people are slow to 
unlibe an ophuon, thank lieayen 
they are slower stall to relinquish 1t. 
A belle is a belle tor long enough, 
and always spoken of as such tor 
years and years tocome Iwas about 
to msert a retuark upon the rnging 
of a bell(e) costing her her posi 
ton, When I fortunately recollected 
my couxm, Jolm Theodore Smith, 
whose papers were indignantly re- 
turned by an ‘able editor,’ for a pun 
not half so audacious. 

1 was away from home a few weeks 
ago, hearmg Madame Tifens amg at 
the Bnnungham Festval, and durmg 
my absence our horticultural ball 
took place at Fenbury. I have now 
before me five Ictters, all well cross- 
od, and none of them dated (as 
young ladics are above such absurd 
tiifics) ; but I have no difficulty in 
fixing the day on wluch they were 
written. Thoy aro the letters of my 
five dearest friends, who pity mo 
from their hearts for havmg missed 
tho great evont of the year at Fen- 
bury. As if the warbling of Adolinu 
Patti, not to speak of the sublime 
“ Elijah,” was not far preferable to a 
horticultural show in the morning, 
and quadniles and waltzes in the 
evening, in the Assembly-rooms at 
Fenbury! Nevertheless, I thank my 
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friends, and thank them cordially, 
too. So vivid are the descriptions, I 
almost fancy I have been there, and 
I know no fancy could bring such a 
dream as-—‘ There is nothing.’ How 
strangely ono passage clings to us 
oni !—and such a little one, 


I lift number one of my five Ict- 
I pass over the regrots at my 
absence: they are land, and as sin- 
core, a8 such things ever are in this 
world. I] read, ‘Our cousin, Etho- 
linda Hobbs, was decidedly the bolic, 
both mornmg and evening. Sho 
wurv, &. &e. 1 sparo my readers 
the details, and turn to another, 
letter number two. ‘Sarah Hisher 
lovked beautufal. I felt proud of our 
town furnishing the belle of tho 
evening, as unquestionably she was; 
though Blancho Duprey made more 
show in the mormng, owing to her 
Pansian bonnet.” In the letter 
Blanche Dopey 6 flippant sister 1 
real, ‘I wish tho stewards had pro- 
vided men to stand at the doors and 
turn back all the l-~drossed women, 
as the men in Quoen Elizaheth's 
tnno prevented those Jadics cn- 
termg the city gates whoso riffs 
were more than a yard dcop. Why 
mnust ono suffer nausea when they 
wish to enjoy themselves? Tho 
meaning of this is, that Sarah Fisher 
would have frightened the crows,— 
such a dress, and such a wreath as 
could only have come out of Noalh’s 
ark’ So on writes Cicely Duprey. 
fIoav do you like her style? = Class- 
cal, 15 1¢ not? 

I want you, my good reader, to 
undorstand from these extracts some- 
thing of what constitutes a belle in 
a country district. It is, mm fact, 
more reputation than reality. Onco 
establish the fact, or rather fichon, 
as bemg a fact, and the thing is 
settled, and settled for life. Every 
neighbourhood has 1ts belle, and let 
it; I have no objection. I wish to 
break up no man or woman’s delu- 
sions, or rather illusmons; my private 
opimon is, that hfe would be worth 
very little without them; and if we 
have each our favourite ones, it is 
nobody’s business. 

There is the delusion of poetry, as 
innocent and harmless a one as can 
well be imagined. Some of us, sober, 
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middlo-aged, prosaic people, can look 
back u ‘aa a ti aig ee ae 
Wo y on & © poetry, 
when a book Pengatmnendal to us by 
ono whose taste wo considered unim- 
peachablo was pronounced divine, 
and, such is the force of our sweet 
delusions, we believed it too. Tho 
sano with a picture or a song; and, 
though the time and the individual 
may pass away from us, the impres- 
sion never clocs. We pass through 
lifo, go qmetly to our gravos, firmly 
believing Haynes Bayly tho first of 
English poots, and wondering our 
daughters do not weep over tho 
* Pleasures of Hope,’ or enjoy Thom- 
son's ‘Seasons, L have a fnend who 
considers Henry Russell tho only 
musician in the world, sho having ao 
pulse which beats a little faster when 
some old copy of ‘A hfe on the ocean 
wave’ falls out of the Canterbury, in 
remembraneco of one who used to 
sing it ‘Jang ayne;’ and yet when 
sho went with us the other day to 
hear ‘Un Ballo in Maschora,’ sho hal 
hardly patience to rit at out. “Tire- 
some, monotonous noise,’ sho called 
if. ‘Tho truth was, her musical cdi- 
cation begun and ended m Henry 
Russoll and 1840. Her soul could 
reach no farther, poor thi 

In making these ble reu- 
remarks, [ do not wish it to be su 
posed that Laura Holeroft’s bolle- 
dor was a popular delusion. Looking 
back now, 1 say, and say with that 
truth which looking back gives, that 
I think she deserved all the praises 
Jnvished upon her. Evon tho sober 
matrons, who criticised sovercly a 
young luly who set thew sons’ hearts 
a-flaine, pronounced her dinner-par- 
tics properly given, little thmking 
how much sho owed to my mother’s 
care that no Holcroft prejudice was 
outraged, nor county codo violated. 


CILAPTER I. 


OUR NEW OCURATE AND THE NEW 
CHOIR. 


Holcroft Hall made the first chango 
in our lives, and in course of time 
brought about tho second one also. 

Mr. Seeley was old, and well 


stricken in years. Unfortunatel 
parishes do not become old and well 
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stricken in years too. There is al- 
ways young blood coming forward 
requiring care and attention the 
poor old rector is unable to give. 
So xaw my uncle, and the result was 
his offer of giving our good rector a 
curate. It would be too long to tell 
of how his offer was ted, and 
how the Rev. Horace Mills came, 
and of the excitemont consequent on 
Kuch an arrival, and how the hearts 
of ladies clave unto him. It scarcely 
affects our tale. 

Suffice it 10 say, that the Tev. 
Horaco was a model curate. In ap- 
warance tall, shght, and not ill- 
avoured; in manner quict, cour- 
toous, and wnassummng, he won 
golden opmions on all sides. 

As timo passed on a great apti- 
tudo for his profession developed 1t- 
solf by degrees mn his character, and 
he throw himself heart and soul mto 
his work. Crusnules were com- 
mencel against every abuse in men 
and morals which his apathetic ree- 
for had allowed to grow on une 
checked, and day and mght he gave 
uuesclf to the work. Had his 
success but equalled lus exertions, 
and could ho but have Jearned tho 
secret of bemg ubiquitous, our 
parish would soon have becn the 
furest Utopia of which sangiune 
pmlanthropist over dreamed. 

It is not always that a wish to 
reform the lives of our neighbours 1s 
a course productivo of personal popu- 
lanty; but Mr. Malls was no victim 
to persecution, Applause followed 
his lcast exertions, and old heads im 
much amazement looked on and 
cried, like Dommi.o Sampson, ‘ Pro- 
di-gious!’ at cach fresh outbreak of 
our curate’s energy. 

If the gentlemen wore inclinod to 
grumble, the ladies put thom down, 
—they were to a woman on the mde 
of Mr. Mills. Wo went mto Mr. 
Brown’s, our grocer’s shop, one day, 
and in course of conversation with 


Mrs. Brown, who appearod ptly 
on = cutrance, that ocd woman 
muid— 

‘Oh! laches, until Mr. Mills came 
T never knew that so many things 
L was in the habit of doing every 
day were wicked, now 1 assuro you 
I am awake. Why, | 1mght have 
slept on for a hundred years.’ 


"*Scarcely acknowledging this as a 
ibility, we left the shop, but we 

could not but allow he had stirred 

our parish into a very lively state. 

As ] suid before, the ladies ap- 
plauded his efforts, and presented 
small testimonials of their esteem in 
the form of slippers, band cases, 
cushions, markers, sermon cases, 
currant jam for soro throat, pulse 
warncrs, and sponge cake; s0 with 
these substantial proofs of public 
opimmon —¢.¢., femmme — Mr. Mills 
felt himself nerved to face the most 
Augean task to be found in Hol- 
croft. 

If he had a fault—i 1 say with 
great respect, for so many people 
consider the popular opmion the 
correct ono that 1 may unconsciously 
bo outraging the feelings of my dear- 
est frend—if Mr. Malls had a fault 
1% was the onc of being a degree 
tiresome when wo met with hm 
upon this endless theme, ‘ the 
parish.’ 

[ dare say 16 omginated in the 
absorbing nature of hus occupation, 
or it may have been the heavy sense 
of Ins responsilnbtics which made 
all other themes seem trivial and 
uninterestmg ; but really threo tes 
a week was as often as one could 
listen to the same anecdote of Widow 
Jones over agan. No matter what 
Rubject we introduced, Mr. Malls was 
sure In five minutes to have brought 
the conversation back into his fuvour- 
ite Channel. 

It was soe timo after this mcek- 
cyed young man came among us, 
and just when his popularity had 
rewhed its chmax, that Lanra’s 
lirthday fell, and my unele had eol- 
lected @ niunber of young people 
together to celebrate the annmiver- 
sary. Mr. Mills was of the party. 
If he ever came out hke Boswell on 
Johnson on lus favourite theme, it 
was on this occasion, until Laura 
could stand it no longer. In despa 
she tried to turn the conversation to 
other subjects, books, music, travel- 
ling, pictures, and such nondescript 
themes as suit lish dinner s0- 
cicty, for the sake of friends present 
from other parishes, who could not 
be expected to bo mterested in the 
affairs of ours. All in vam; the 
indefatigable young man would begin 
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again about Tibbe’s ale-house, Bur- 
ton’s pig, and the dcad wall at 
Robinson’s, succeeded by a parish 
apprentice, Fibbs the saddler, tho 
society for discountenancaing vice, 
and the benighted schoolmustress, 
until even Uncle Geoffrey’s patience 
showed symptoms of giving way. 

He came to is daughter’s ad, 
and appealed to Mr. Mills for an 
opimon on architecture m Oxford, 
and on college towers there — no 
usc, boat races on the Cam—worse 
still; cncket—no response; vacant 
Inshopric —a dead letter. Oxford 
and Cambridge seemed to he far 
away, old shadows of something 
ouce imagined, never reahzed; the 
most discrmunating observer could 
not have told m which wmversity 
the Reverend Horace hal graduated. 
In these days we inight have tried 
‘Easayn aud Reviews’ with some 
hope of suecess, but if was long 
before the days of these bomb-shells, 
and Mr Mills had no mterest om 
‘ Tracts for the Times’ 

Our neighbour, Rupert Ansted, 
sat enjoying Laura’s discomfture. 
Before the advent of Mr Mills, 
Rupert had been a small king 
wnong us No party was complete 
without lum, no one else preferred 
before him. 

Now, indeed, things were differ- 
cnt Mr. Malls was everything, and 
he nothmg. Instead of a quadrille 
and denx temps wheu we went out 
for tea, we covered tracts § to be lent, 
read, kept clean, and returned,’ or 
Ineasured flauvel for old wonien’s 
petticoats, or made coarse blouses 
for destitute boyn. 

‘All very well in its way,’ Rupert 
once Inagnaninously said, ‘but do 
Jet us have something hike old tunes 
mstead of these newly-1mported ens- 
toms. Can you not do them im the 
Mornings, or on wet days? 1 sn 
tired of this man; if I want you 
to come out to ride with me, if 1 a 
¢lub-day, or your turn at the school, 
or there 1s a blanket to be bought, 
or some other ight put in a candle- 
stick to give light to tho house. 
You are learning ostentatiour be- 
nevolence, Honora,’ he would say to 
ime in his wrath, and what dI 
say m return ? 

On this ovcasion Rupert was wick- 
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edly happy. ‘ Dear fellow!’ ho would 
ray aride to me, ‘I dofy his worst 
enemy, if he has such a thing, to do 
more for him.’ 2 

Then Rupert would talk to Laura 
of Vogamni, and tell the absurd 
worn-out old story of the American 
bird sad to have but ono leg, and 
which he finds answers all purposes 
as well as two, besides ganing a 
great deal of applanse for his 
agility. 

Then he would tum to Miss 
Seeley, and ask her opnuon of the 
verncious history of Herr Von Wo- 
denblock, who, with lus machinery- 
fitiel cork Jey 1s) sill running 
through the world, and cannot be 
stopped. 

Jt was quite a relief to get mto 
the drawimg-room, and leave ‘the 
perish’? behind us: but matters did 
not mend when the gentlemen camo 
m ‘Tho pansh’ would draw a 
char first bestde one, and then be- 
side another, and ina monotonous 
voice, that purled on like a running 
nook, contmuo jis catalogue of 
grievanecs, 

At last, by a progression of 
themes, he Int on ono more mte- 
resting than the previous ones to 
most of hus listeners, that of ‘church 
panhuody,’ 

Be ait known unto the readers of 
{lus chronicle that tho musieal por- 
tion of the church servico at Hol- 
croft was at this time, aud had been 
from time munemorial, conducted by 
four talented imdividuals — John 
Smart, who played upon a key- 
bugle, number one, Ebenezer Smart, 
bis brother, who played another 
bugle, nuinber two; Felix Trundle, 
Who did) mmmense execution with a 
tremendous bassoon; and, lastly, 
Joseph, Hickman, who was excocd- 
ingly self-unportant and conceited 
because of the mposmg appearance 
of Jus violoncello. The music was 
ina style fast dying out of rurul 
England; aud as well so, for whose 
nrible facultios could staud such an 
exhibition as wo had Sunday after 
Sunday in Holcroft church? Laura 
never was able to control herself, and 
though Uncle Geoffrey lectured her, 
and professed to set her a good ex- 
ample, I know he sometimes laughed 
behind his pocket-handkerchiet. 

¥ 
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Mr. Mills was painfully aware of 
Miss Holcroft’s levity: the manor 
pow was too near for hor to escape 

is observation; and as he dared not 
openly rebuke her, he now deter- 
mined to strike at the root of the 
matter, cut off the cause, and the 
effect wonld take care of itself. He 
had waited patiently for an aus- 
piaous moment to introduce the 
theme, and such, he beheved, was 
now come. 

Ile began cautiously, by aking 
Romo strictures on the present state 
of psalmody mm our parish, and 
finding no opposition to lus opmion, 
expressed a Wish that some of those 
resent would co-operate with hun, 
m order to bring about some reform 
It was just the idea snitod to the 
company present. All the ladies 
considered themselves muses. and 
the gentlemen were at least judges, 
so ceverytlung was mpe for a thorough 
reformation. 

‘Tf, said our young reforincr, ‘101 
instrument could be procured which 
would be a substitute for the sin- 
gular accompaniment to the puns 
how Mm uve, wv nore devotional cha- 
rector could be given to the service, 
and an ur of decomun thrown over 
the congregation’? = (ilere Laura 
winewh) The Holeroftians shook 
their heads. They were sadly he- 
lund the timos, and had yet to learn 
that even an Angean stable can be 
cleansed if people know huw to sct 
about if. 

‘Caudidly, iny dear sir, said my 
uncle, Sif it is an organ you are 
dyiving at, I cannot afford H. J 
havo already } £ up & new spile, 
four new windows, and a ruling to 
tho chancel; I shall do no more, ths 
year at least.’ 

He did not say, ‘IT pay yourself,’ 
but we all knew it. 

‘No, no, dear air,’ cried Mr. Mills, 
in horror, ‘1 meant no such thing. 
You havo been most gencrous, and 
far be it from me tv endeavour to 
trade upon your benevolence. I 
alluded to a harmonium. Have 
you cvcer seen a harmonium, la- 
dics ?” as 

said we not, and Ru 

We * Was it all hke a sharnben? 
nsked,ich I afterwards discovered he 
by eb a seraphine; but Mr. Mills 
mean 


silenced him at once, and proceeded 
to inoculate us all with the har- 
monimm mania, which has become 
#0 prevalent in rural England, and 
J am told in Ireland, even more 80 
at the present day. He first demon- 
strated to us what was meant by a 
harmonium. ‘An instrwaocnt,’ he 
nud, ‘played lke a piano, but of 
splendid full tones, resembling an 
organ, and would take up no more 
gpace than an ordinary square plano- 
furte’ 

He then drew from lus pocket a 
small thi book, and read to a very 
attentive audience this passage — 

‘As an mstrument for sacred pur- 
poses, the harmonium certainly pos- 
sesses Many Wuportant clams upon 
our notice. In sinall country 
churches, where there wre no finds 
to purchase an orgau, or where — 
if a patron be found to present one 
—an orgamst conld not be paid, the 
harmomunm ably supphes its place. 
As reratids the player, there is no 
difiiculty, ihe vicur’s lady, or the 
fanuly yoverness, by the wd of a 
niall gaude-book, and a few dass’ 
practice, will become perfectly com- 
petent to accompany the psalius and 
chants A few suuple chords, that 
produce no effect on the pianoforte, 
make vw“ heavenly sound” upon the 
harmoniim — lideed, the sniall shall 
required in its performance is one 
great charm of this mstrunent. The 
mnusical services mn sole of our 
commtry churches nught be greatly 
nmuproved by tho mtroduction of a 
harmontun It would be the incans 
of an “harmome eiviization” m 
home places, and cause m time the 
Imuushment of those“ grotesque 
howlngs ” wWilueh too often nungle 
With religious service’ 

‘Grotesque howhngs!’ cried Lau- 
ra; ‘that must mean Holcroft 
church! What a charming instru- 
inent, Mr. Mills! Pray let us have 
one at once.’ 

‘Nat so fast, young lady,’ cried 
Unele Geoffrey, ‘let us hea a hittle 
more about these harmoniums. What 
would one cost? : 

‘From six pounds to sixty,’ said 
Mr. Malls. 

‘How absurdly cheap!’ Laura 
broke m. ‘ Papa, you will get us 
one immediately ?” 
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* Well,’ said my uncle, more mol- 
lified by this modest statement, ‘ it 
secmns on all sides we want 
such o thing, and I have no obj 
tion as far as a sinall sum would go 
to assist you; but I would like a 
little more information first. Who 
is your authority, Mr. Mills ?’ 

Mr. Mills handed him hus little 
book, which Uncle Geoffrey read 
quite through, and then said he 
would consider the matter 

‘ At all risks,’ said Mr. Mills, ‘ we 
must break up tho present choir.’ 

Everybody agreed that was the 
first step. 

‘And we lust organize a new one.’ 

That also was agreed upon. 

‘ And J trust the ladies will assist 
me ?” 

Nothing could be more dehghtful 
fo the kuhes than such a propo- 
sition Here was a talent which 
hal been cultivated in them at 
much cost of tme and money, lying 


ureless, perfectly useless, now, 
indeed, their musical powers would 
have full scope. 


‘T am not a scientific musician, 
myself,’ Mr. Malls said; ‘but 1 have 
a capital ear, and though T have not 
muy notes m my voiee, 1 am sure 
I could hum a fair second ’ 

Rupert Ansted cried softly ‘ Hear, 
hear' 

‘But, contmued our reformer, 
‘ with such a musiman as Miss Hol- 
croft at onr haul, we could have no 
fears for our ultuuate success ’ 

*T am sure there are many good 
Voices in the parish, if they only had 
a little traning, Laura said, ap- 
pealing to my mother 

My mother dal not deny the possi- 
bility 

‘Could we not have a class for 
practice?’ Mr. Malls saad 

Laura was mm cestacies. For a 
long time she had had a wish to be 
of use in the world, though sho was 
not certam hov to set about it; but 
here was an opening, and such an 
opening! Everything the heart of 
woman could desire. For half an 
hour she was flittimg round the 
drawing-room, hearing what every 
one to suggest, and laying plans 
for the organization of a model choir. 
Alroady in anticipation she saw the 
Holeroft services the wonder and 


ishes, 
and the prido and joy of its own. 
She heard Te Deums and Jubilatca 
by tho first composers sung with 
taste and correctness, and though 
she did not confess it, 1 havo no 
doubt she saw herself as the pre- 
siding genius of the whole. 

Then an old psalm-book was 
dragged out, and tho rest of tho 
evelung Was spent in the practice of 
psalms and chauts preparatory to 
the trainng of the new chor for 
Holeroft chureh. Poor, dear, en- 
thuninstic Laura! she quite forgot 
the strangers who were present when 
she mounted hor own hobby. A 
lady’s privilege, I dare say, for it 
certainly was not good manners of 
Mr Mills to ride Ins to death in 
company as he had been doit.g. 

Before we separnted my unele 
placed a chequo im Mr Milly’ hand. 

‘That,’ he said, ‘ will defray half 
the expenses, It is such a paltry 
sun that J would not hesitate to 
give it all wero it not that you desire 
to) revolutiomze pubhe = opmon. 
People feel deeply through ther 
purses, and the Quaker’s “ How 
inuech dost thou feel, friend ?” was 
u capital idea. Collect the remain- 
der through the pansh, or strive to 
do so; if people give you their 
money 1418 wonderful how much of 
their approbation follows it.’ 

‘ But, papa,’ sad Laura, who was 
hanging on her father's ann, ‘overy 
ono approves of 1¢ already.’ 

‘ Every one? cried unele; ‘ My 
daughter and «a few of her frends 
do: what ure they to the rest of 
Holeroft? not one to ten. Oh! 
Laura, Laura! 

‘T shall do my best, sir,’ said Mr, 
Mills 

‘J do not doubt it; and remem- 
ber, 1f funds fall short at the last T 
will sake up the money; but you 
must not let that be known, or it 
will draw the purse-strings beforo 
you. I wish you all well through 
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your undertaking, yo e. 
Yon are tumbling a haative 

‘You must not croak, papa,’ said 
Laura, and so the party broke up. 


For several weeks nothing was 
thought of but subscription lists, 
and lists of voices; ‘when wo 
met, instead of discussing ordinary 
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country topics, it was ‘ Oh, Honora! 
did you hear the Elliotts have sent 
half a crown ?’ or, ‘ Such an absurd 
preyudice of tho Fieldmgs, I must 
tell you of them.’ 

Laurn drove down to the cottage 
one morning, and insisted on carry- 
mg us all up to the Hall for a fort- 
night. She said she wanted s0 
much help, and the only real aid we 
could give must be on the spot. So 
to the Hall we went. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mills was busy. 
In one week he had called on every 
funily in tho parish, in somo cases 
bung obliged to go several times 
before ho found the heads at home ; 
and yet none of his other parochial 
duties were neglected. Indctabguble 
young man! Dnrfficulties seemed 
only to give hin greater energy 
and ingenuity. Obstacles vanished 
under his amazing perseverance. 

Thon each day was ended at the 
Hall, where he trumphantly dis- 
played his hist and detailed lus sue- 
cesses, ind then we in turn had ours 
to relate. For we were not idlo 
during this tine. 

Oue great work was now to or- 
ganize a class, and to this ond we 
ade pedestrian excursions round 
the farm-houses fur and near, be- 
gmnimng umnediately after breakfast 
our expodition, and only ending 
when fatigue and dinner drove ur 
home. P 

Looking back on our method of 
doing matters then, 1 woukl not 
surprise m0 in the least to hear that 
the ready acqiescence we met with 
im many mstances proceeded from 
the idea that we were all so many 
wninble lunatics, who required m- 
dulgent treatment to prevent alarm- 
ng outbreaks. As a wommn said to 
her son standing outside a house in 
wlich we were, § Yo had best hu- 
mour the ladies, Jock,’ and humour 
us they did with very fow ex- 
ceptions. 

_ This was the plan of our proceed- 
ings. Laura, Mr, Mills, and we had 
agreed that we must proceed with 
great curo, not mjudiciously to raise 
a spirit of opposition to our scheme. 
We must remember country pre- 
judices. So for soveral months at 
Joast we would adhero to all the old- 
fashioned tunes in common use, such 


as Howards, wear Ean Dunkirk, 
and such time-estabhshed melodies. 

Once Mr. Mills faintly suggested 
Gregorian music for the chanting, 
but as none of us understood the 
notation we put him down as de- 
ciledly as possible. I do not my- 
self think he understood what Gre- 
gorian tones meant; but he had 
some dim conceptions of medival 
art, and somehow connected ‘ Gre- 
gorians’ with it: but 1t was all con- 
fusion JT am sure; the man was in- 
nocent as the babe unborn of any- 
thing approximating to tho real 
thing. On our expeditions Laura 
carried & k to enter names 
aud qualities of voiccs, and any 
other particulars that were thought 
necessary ; and we had each a pralm- 
hook. 

As soon as wo had opened our 
mission we begged to see the young 
people of the family, and Laura in 

er enthusiasm would have even the 
rough lads the fann-servants = to 
attend. We thought it necessary 
to ascertain how many voices, and 
what Mr. Mills called ‘ ears’? we had 
to depend on; so we generally made 
ita part of our visit to ask them to 
Jon us In siging a pselin, and the 
one generally chosen was the fifth. 
to the well-known tune ‘ Howards,’ 
and sometunes, but not always, our 
new pupils jomed ia. Not untre- 
quently some old woman with shrill 
and quivermg voice would stike in, 
and we bad cause for thankfulness 
if she would give any modern rean- 
dermg of the words, even fur Tate 
aa Brady we were extremely grate- 
ul. 

Rupert Ansted tells a story of 
having one day looked in at the 
window of a cottage, and having 
Rech us in the act of trying the 
voice of an old woman who could 
not have been less than seventy 
years of age. Sho sat on a three- 
legged stool, he says, put on her 
spectacles, rested her elbows on her 
knees, and holding a hymn-book up 
on a level with her nose, croned 
and quivered through the old 
version of the fifth psalm. We all 
denied tho story, upon which he 
was sure to improve if he had a 
symnpathizing auditor ; but if we had 
but told him other incidents which 
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really had occurred, we could have 
furnished him with anecdotes far 
more ludicrous. 

We met with few refusals. A 
landlord's daughter seldom docs; 
besides Laura had a winning way of 
waking people fullow where sho led. 

We had soon s0 many names on 
our hst that Rupert did nothing but 
jest at us for undertaking to tram 
the whole congregation as he said. 
But it was no laughing matter with 
us: never were Wolen more serious 
m aby project; and at last even 
naughty Rupert with mock solem- 
mity seut in lus name, and a long 
letter to say he had a splendid bass 
voice, many degrees better than 
Lablache’s. 

We laughed, and admitted him, 
and then the other gentlemen mi our 
newhbourhood offered their services, 
until my mother began to look ev- 
tremely sonious, and say this new 
movement entuled a sad loss of tune 
for her, as she should be obliged to 
be present at all the lessons. 

We got down a 1 of ‘ Merecr’s 
Psahnody,’ and Laura having had 
her schoolroom piano carried down 
to the schoolhouse, we held our first 
practice there. 


CHAPTER II. 


MR. MILLS GOES TO TOWN. 


Miss Holcroft was consulered a 
great musician. To judge by the 
teachers she had had, and the moncy 
that had been expended, there was 
notlong more to be learned. She 
was generally spoken of as Madame 
Duleken’s puynl, because thin lady’s 
great reputation added lustre to the 
names of those who had been under 
her, but many teachers might as 
well have claimed the credit of 
Laura’s music as Madame Dulcken ; 
Tam sure they took equal pains to 
instruct her. 

My mother bal some old-fashioned 
German notions u music, and 
how it should be learned, and in- 
quired once of Laura if the theory 
of inusic had been a part of her 
studies; but my uncle interposed 
and answered for her, saying that 
theoretical people were his abhor- 
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renco, and he had always maic it a 
stipulation with Laura’s teachera 
that her music should be pre-emi- 
nently practical, and no moro. 

For some time I have made no 
mention of our rector, Mr. Seeley ; 
but no one took a livelier interest in 
our progress {han he did, and his 
daughter was quite a treasure. 

Having been m her day something 
of & musician, she fondly believed 
sho understood theory; why I am 
suro I cannot tell, but often and 
often would she say to Laura, ‘1 
am rather out of practico, my dear 
Miss Holeroft, but you will find few 
people who understand the thing m 
theory better.’ 

So she took Laura, tho choir, and 
me mnto training, and the instructions 
sho gave us were quite wonderful. 

‘ My dear,’ she would ray, ‘muke 
your chords a little fuller (this was 
when Laura was playing over her 
ana and af you find the mume 
poor, throw 1m a few notes yourself; 
such a musician as you will reulily 
it on such as will unprove the body 
of sound" 

Sho also taught us to play in 
what she termed ‘quite organ style,’ 
which was dono by playing the chords 
what is callod ‘ arpeggo,’ and mb- 
bmg the keys hard, as if you bore 
them somo grudge. 

It was quite delightful to see tho 
boys and girls troopmg in to our 
class by twos and threes, with red 
faces, and an air of curiosity and 
stupnlity mingled that was quite 
irresistible. No one seemed to hava 
the Jeast 1dea what had brought 
them there. 

Mr Mills wished tho pupils to 
sit Moravian fashion, the men on 
one side of the room and the women 
on the other, but Laura overruled it, 
and sud sho was sure they preferred 
& promiscuous arrangement. 

T cannot say tho recruits did us 
muuch service that first evening. 
Laura, the Ansteds, one or two 
other friends, ny brother, sister, and 
mywelf did all the singing, and we 
came away saying to each other 
that the others would fall in by- 
and-by, when they gained a little 
confidence. Uncle Geoffrey, how- 
ever, did not take our view of the 
matter. He told Laura when wo 
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came home that she might have hor 
friends to sing with her in her own 
house if she liked, but she should 

ive the ignorant of her class regu- 
ar instruction, and teach them to be 
independent, 

Laura took her father’s view vory 
gool-humouredly, and we then set 
to work in real carnest. ‘Threo 
evenings in the week wo met in the 
school-house, and on the interme- 
dinte days we drilled second trebles, 
tenors, and basses alone; so that really 
wo had nothing from mormng till 
night, from Monday tll Saturday, 
but choir-practuang. As to the con- 
verration, it was of nothing but 
psalms and chants, services and 
authems: how Sarah Bell turned 
that C sharp, or how Margaret Dun- 
fell’a vmeo was flat, or how Adam 
Jones could go i the seale but 
never could get down agam. So 
some time passed on. Hitherto wo 
had had no oppomtion to our 
schemes, and everything had gone 
‘merry as a marriage bell.” Messrs. 
Smart and Company laughod at our 
ideas of what constituted cliureh 
music, and wondered much what 
kind of mstrument tlis harmomuin 
could be which was to come into the 
church, never dreaming for one 
moment that i¢ could bo such a 
one as would displace thar sublime 
music, or that tho chureh services 
oe ever go on without ther 
ful 


The maney was now almost all 
collocted, and Uncle Geoffrey, who 
had some of Laura's impatience, 
could wait no longer. He sad it 
was asin to grudge moncy for the 
sorvico of the sanctuary, and finally 
wrote another cheque which mado 
up the requisite sum. 

It was ono evening when Mr. 
Mills had walked up with ua to the 
hall after the smging class, when 
he found the necessary sum ready. 

‘ Now, Mr, Mills,” sad my uncle, 
‘thir 1s Monday. Could you start 
for ]andon to-morrow, make your 
purchase, and return for Sunday ?’ 

Mr. Mills had no doubt he could, 
and be in Holcroft again by Friday. 

* Very good,’ said my uncle; ‘we 
shall expect you for dinner on that 
day, I hopo all our friends will 
meet you here to hear your report. 


My carriago will meet you at the 
Milo End station at five o’clock. 
You can easily be here and ready 
for dinner at six; we must not be 
later, as it is class evening.’ 

Mr. Mills acquiesced, and left 
Holcroft next morning for London, 
while we exerted ourselves tenfold 
in his absence to astonish him on his 
return with our progress. 

The next Sunday our good Mr. 

Sccley was to preach a chart 
sermon for the bencfit of the Churc 
Missionary Society, and he expressed 
a wish that the mauguration of our 
instrument should take placo on 
that day. 
: Nothing could be easier,” my 
consin Laura aud: ‘the harmonium 
would be down with Mr. Mills, and 
our class iad mado such progress 
that we were longing for a début,’ 

We rang incessantly all that 
week. Tho nearer we drow to 
Friday, tho greater the ftaore be- 
came Jt was well a week was but 
a week, or we should every one have 
been worn ont, and my sympa- 
thizing readers will be glad to hear 
that on Thursday, Adam Jones not 
only went twice up the seale oor- 
rectly, Lut came down it agam with 
not more than three false notes cach 
time 

At last Fnday came, and with 11 
Mr Mulls hack from London. Words 
fil ine to tell how we hstened to lis 
narrative, how we hung upon lus 
deseription of the beautifal imstrn- 
ment he had purchased with twelve 
stops, the Bourbon and Bassvon 
being equal to those in any church 
organ, It had also a most powerful 
aWwell which would quite fill our 
httle chureh. Finally, it was to 
arrive next day. 

We hal a grand rehearsal on 
Saturday afternoon. We had meant 
to have had 1t with the harmonium ; 
but as it was not come when the 
class had assembled we went on as 
usual with the piano. Nothing now 
cae to be done. We ea n 
glonous spirit, every one acquitte 
feninolven eo well, Never had 
Laura 8 her chords so well, 
never had her newly-acquired ‘organ 
stylo’ reach such a pitch of cor- 
rectneas, until Miss Seeley was in 
raptures with her pupil. The 
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second trebles, tenors, and hassea 
did what wo called ‘wonderfully,’ 
and the dispassionate reader may 
draw his or her own conclusion ax 
to onr musical attninments. Every 
moment the harmonium was ex- 
pected. A cart had boen despatched 
to the Mile End station, and we 
looked cach minute for its retin, 

The Hall was too far away to go 
home for dinner, so we dined at in) 
mother’s cottage, which was nev, 
and then returned te the school- 
house to ‘ wait for the waggon ’ 

Jt was almost dark, and a heavy 
ram tallmg, when we heard the eat 
stop at the church gate, Ouf we 
rushed, regardless of the damp, just 
m time to see the Hall earmage 
alodraw up. The coachnian was 
the bearer of a dine to Laura from 
her tather desrmg her to return 
mnmedately, as the damp would 
affect her chest. besides, he thought 
we had been long enouvh ato the 
school-house for one day Tle wns 
not a man to be disobesed with im- 
puty, so reluctantly, oh! how very 
reluctantly Laura stunmoned us to 
return home with her = There was 
a Joud outery at our desertion, every 
one declarmg we should not) go 
until the treasure was disentombed ; 
but Laura shook her head. * You do 
not know my father,’ she sad, and 
with a sorrowful 6 good-mght’ we 
went away. Our last looks were at 
the wooden case just perceptible hy 
the light of the carriage lamps, aud 
the group of fellow-labourers stand- 
ing im the church porch, aud it was 
alinost more than we could bear. | 
think Laura would have ened with 
vexation, but that my little sister 
Ida, not accustomed to control het- 
self, fiurly sobbed outright, anid 
Laura suemg how undignified tears 
were, wisely restraned hers. We 
were too much disappointed, and, am 
truth, too fatigued to talk much on 
our way home, but when wo ar- 
rived there we found a good deal of 
talking done for us. 

Uncle Geoffrey had begun somo 
days before to tire of tho whole 
business, and this Saturday had 
brought his impatience to a climax. 
Never was his dinner hour tho samo 
two days running, for the wholc 
household arrangements were upset 


by the young lady’s musical mania. 
Instead of the comfortable cvenipgy 
with muaic, backgammon, or a gamo 
of chess as he had been accustomed 
to, Laura was at the school-house 
three evenings in the week, and the 
mntermedite ones she had the second 
trebles m the music-room practising 
ther parts Instead of 2 few frends 
fron the neghbourhoad to dime 
with hime onee or twien a week as 
Was his taney, when they chatted 
over tho news of the day, he now 
had to epend Jus evenmes almost 
alone; and the only conversation he 
ever heard was the everlasting 
pansh and ifs char. No wouder 
he was getting unpatient. 


CHAPTER TY. 
MINDING OUR LEVEL 


Sunday morning came, and no 
sooner Wak breakfast over than we 
flew to our rooms to get ready for 
ehurehs every moment seemed) an 
age until wo reached the Keene of 
our dabours We ran down stairs, 
but no carriage was at the door. 
Laura unpatiently rang the bell. 

‘Why is the carnage not round ? 

‘My master countermanded 11, 
ma'am,’ the man said, 

‘Yes, Laura,’ my unelo = pnid, 
comme in at this moment, ‘J eoun- 
termanded the carriage beeanse I do 
not wish you to go until the usnal 
hour for serviee’ And then, when 
the servant was out of hearmy, ho 
contmued, ‘Tam quite fired of this 
work = You carry things to ex- 
tremes. Why not fake things mode- 
rately ,cluld? = Noone ever set about 
trupme a chor, aid gave up home 
and parent and all other duties for 
it The thing is quite preposterous, 
That silly Mr. Malls has turned all 
your heals = The next thing will be 
some Of you Will want to marry him.’ 

‘Oh! no, papal?’ Laura exclammued. 

*T can answer for myself,’ I said, 
depreeatmply. 

‘You do well, Honora, not to bo 
accountable for others, unclo said, 
with a look of oxceeding amuse- 
ment; ‘but the end of this work is 
come now, children. I shall allow 
it no longer. Even with your aunt’s 
presence, Laura, I do not think it is 
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tho proper thing for you to be 
doing. If Miss Secley were the 
leader, well and good, nothing could 
be more proper, and you would be 
bound to assast her; but you are out 
of your position as my daughter 
meetmg iny tenantry and their 
labourers mn such a way. It is infra 
dig. 


‘But to-day, pleaded 
Lau: 


ra. 

‘That is another thing T have to 
apeak of. Iam told the Smarts and 
ther friends are execedingly mdig- 
nant at being superseded, and if you 
use the harmonium to-day, some- 
thing unpleasant will be sure to 
oceur, Considermg the sanctity of 
the placo, I think if would be nine 
better for you to postpone it antl 
next Sunday, and through the week 
dry and talk them over.’ 

‘Quite impossible, papa,’ said 
Taura, as deededly as hoe lumeclf 
could have spoken. 

‘Very well, | merely offer a sug- 
gestion, but on this pomt [ am de- 
eed; you shall not Ioave this until 
fifteen minutes before the tine for 
counnenemg the service. 

‘Oh! uncle!’ ered Ida, almost m 
tears. ‘I thought it most dreadful 
to seo only the box Jast ight and no 
more, and to think at would be thir- 
teen hours before we could sce it, 
and now J] am suro it will be four- 


’ 


papa ?’ 


‘Poor little thmg!’ said unele, 
patting her head, ‘I do not ree how 
we are to expect storcism from you 
when wo hay: not even conmon 
senso from your elders.’ 

lavira now plewled hard for per- 
menon to go half an hour, fifteen 
mnutes, ten muiutes before the 
timo her fathor had appomted, but 
he was inexorable. No entreaties 
could movo him, that was his way ; 
if he once took up a position, no 
power on carth could make him 
surrender it. His only reply was a 
dogged silenco, as he pacod up and 
down the room, while we with bon- 
nets und cloaks on sat still and 
watched him. At lust, when Laura 
had desisted, and the silence had 
been wnbroken for some minutes, 
he remarked to himself, as he walked 
in a kind of soliloguy— 

‘ An enthusiastic but foolish young 


woman, who gave her husband a 
great deal of trouble.’ 

‘ Papa,’ said Laura, breaking out, 
‘you know I hate Carlyle; a horrid 
cynic !’ 

‘] cannot help it, my dear,’ was 
the mid reply. 

‘And J] have no husband, you 
know, papa’ 

‘You have your father, my dear.’ 

‘ And, finally, Lam not Ehzabeth 
of Hungary.’ 

‘J never naid you were.’ 

Laura laughed m spite of herself. 

‘J tell you this m contidence, 
paps. If my husband spoils me ax 
you do, L shall givo him a great deal 
of trouble’ 

‘ And if he does nat ” 

‘Why, then I shall give hin a 
great deal more ’ 

© So he may look out for squalls in 
either caso’? sud my uncle, patting 
Laura on the shoulder as he passed 
her. 

‘Preeisely!’ Laura sad And go 
they were good fnends again; and 
the moment the carnage came round, 
tnele bemg realy, we all sprang m, 
and im less than our fifteen mmutes 
were standing where we had left our 
friends the previous ¢venmp—mi the 
ehureh porch. 

Mr Mulls camo running out, look- 
ing very flurmed and nervous. 

‘ Pray come i,’ ho said; ‘all 18 
reauly, Miss Holcroft. The singers 
are asseinbled, and the church never 
was known to be sv crowded m the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant.’ 

About the time when my uncle, 
infected by Mr Mills’ and Laura’, 
enthusiasm, had given the cheque 
tor the harmonium, he had also 
given the churchwardens Icave to 
take off a queer awkward corner 
which was a part of the manor pew, 
and fit 16 up with a curtain round 1 
for the harmonium. Laura and Mr. 
Mills had gone into ecstasies over it 
half a dozen tames at least ; 1¢ seemed 
made on purpoxe to accommodate 
the instrument. My mother and my- 
self always sat in the manor pew, 
and as the rectory pew, with Miss 
Seeley in 1t, was next, so our dear 
Laura was well supported. 

Mr. Mills assisted Laura into her 
corner, under the admiring cyes of 
the assembled congregation, and we 
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all gazed fondly at the object of so 
many aspirations. 

‘Tramp well with both feet,’ were 
Mr. Mills’ directions to Laura; ‘ pull 
out a few stops before you begin. 1 
do not understand tho principle of 
the pump-hke handle mm front. It 1s 
the swell, and J suppose should be 
worked backwards and forwards mn 
tine to the music.’ 

‘And must I keep tume with my 
fect too?’ Laura whispered. 

‘JT suppose so. Time iv such an 
important element mm part singmy. 
But you should have an assistant to 
pump the swell; you will never be 
wble to mind so many things at once’ 

It was before the days when litle 
girls wore the same prodigious 
ameunt of erinolme as their elders, 
or, Mudeed, wore any at all, and om 
little Ida was a ehild im dress as well 
as in age, so Miss Holeroft called her 
m. to her ad 

*Come here, child. Now as soon 
as I begm, you must pump as if it 
were & sinking ship.’ 

With difficulty Tda got herself 
wedged into the comer, and pro- 
mised to work with all her heart. 
Small as she was, it was v tight ht. 

It was the old-fasluoned custom 
in Holeroft church to begin the ser- 
vico with Bishop Ken’s mornmg 
hymn; 1¢ gave the stragglers tune 
to get off the tombstones, on winch 
they sat m the churchyard, Mr. 
Seeley used to say, and settled them 
m their pews before the prayers 
begun. In this hymn our grand 
début was to be made. 

Mr. Malls ran to the vestry, and 
Was not a munute m robling, and re- 
turning to the reading-desk. 

He gave out the hymn, looked at 
Taura, who boldly struck the first 
chord, pwno fashion. We hal agreed 
to dispense with a symphony until 
the people were more accustomed to 
the instrument ; so at the first sound 
off went the singers, I leading the 
first trebles, and Adcluide Ansted 
the second. Wo had reached ‘thy 
daily stage’ before we observed wo 
were going on without the instru- 
mental part; but those who were 
not leaders, and had less 10 mind, 
described the sounds emanating froin 
the instrument as unearthly it is 
true, but far from heavenly, as Rim- 
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Perit camo something like a cough, 
followed by a spasmodic species of 
bray, greatly to Laura's discomtiture 
aud astomshment. 

‘Pump harder, Tda; it must be 
you that are m tault.’ 

Ida did pump with might aud 
mun, but still no more ar came. 
Then Laura remembered Mr, Mills’ 
directions about the trampmg, did 
so with great energy, aud the result 
was wr cnough; but then the dis- 
covery avaled her little, for when 
sho struck the keys they hung tira; 
and do as she would, all was confu- 
gion, and es medley of sounds ensued 
which almost threw poor Mr. Mills 
mito convulsions from horror 

‘Why do you not gpreul your 
chords?” sud Miss Seeley, lfting the 
eurtan at ber side, and peeping m 
‘Cave more organ style, Miss Hol- 
croft,’ 

‘] cannot!’ Laura gusped, in a 
ptaye whisper. 

‘Let me then!’ said the frantic 
apmster, throwing down her hymn- 
book, openmg her poew-door, and 
dartmg out mto the aslo. ‘Some 
one should lead the forlorn hope,’ 
she contmucd, as sho pushed into 
Laura’s sancti, and stoopmg over 
her, grasped the keys. 

Lana seeing what she wanted, 
slipped from ber chair, and left 1 to 
Miss Seeley; but that energetic fe- 
male would not spare time for such 
self-indulgence as a char, she man- 
fully struck a succession of bold 
arpeggios on the mmstruiment, but as 
there was no wind in the valves no 
pound eume. Agnin and again she 
struck, but with no better result: 
of blowmy she never thought. ‘ Bless 
ic, sho eried, ‘it is as dumb as 
Charlotte Ehzabeth’s boy !’ 

All this happened in less time 
than my readers will take to read of 1. 
Every one knows that contre-temps 
In church seem ages long m comn- 
parison to those that take place elsc- 
where. 

Wlule this scene was being on- 
acted round the harmonium, the 
ternfied singers had all ceasal ex- 
cept Adelaide and mysclf, and as we 
had no intention of making a duet of 
it, we stopped also. 
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For & moment there was silenco— 
for a moment only. In the next, oh! 
horror of horrors! we heard tho 
triumphant ac and bray of 
Messrs. Smart and Company in the 
gallery abovo our heads, and tho qui- 
vering voice of old White, the clerk, 
triumphantly recommenced the i])- 
fatod hymn, the congregation struck 
in, and ‘ Awake, my soul,’ procveded 
just as af our chor had never 
existed, 

It turned out that Smart and his 
band quite disbelioving in the possi- 
bility of service without them aid, 
had attended with thar mstruments 
as usual, and the result proved that 
for once in their lives there ancient 
Apollos were in the right, At first, 
we all listened in dumb amazement 
nt what wo termed their audacity, 
but tho next moment Misa Seeley 
yoho majestically, and retunung to 
her own pew, resumed the discarded 
hymu-book, and struck in ‘ Shako off 
dull sloth’ as lusty as if nothng 
had ever oceurred to disturb the 
harmony of the service 

By this time iny uncle was in a 
towering passion, and jis daughter, 
a perfect Nobo, behind her curtam. 
I Jonged to laugh, as Rupert Austed 
and others were domg, but my 
mother looked the persouitication of 
sobriety; and then there was my 
uncle —as the old song says, ‘ his evo 
was upon ine.” What a rage he was 
in! He econld not wait for the econ- 
clusion of tho sorvice to give Laura 
his opinion of the oxlubition, but put 
Ins henl under her curtain, and 
guvo an exceedingly candid if not 
temperate address on the absurdity 
of people undertaking what they 
wore incompetent for. 

Not that sho required any addi- 
tional reproaches. Poor girl! her 
own feolngs were quite enough for 
her, but Uncle Geoffrey chose to Ict 
off Ins superfluous steam without 
any loss of tine. 

As to poor Mr. Mills, he looked 
more dead than alivo all the re- 
mainder of church time, growing 
white and red by turns, and shaking 
like an aspen leaf whenever he 
caught my uncle's cye looking up at 


Never had the Smarts been s0 
florid in their accompaniments ; 


never had thoy introduced so many 
appogiaturas into the tunes, and at 
every tnill and flourish they made, I 
could see Mr. Mills wince as if under 
some surgical operation. It was of 
no use trying to tako refuge in the 
vestry-room after service, for even 
there he was pursued, and asked 
sarcastically by my uncle ‘ What he 
thought of the new instrament?’ 
The poor fellow was too gallant to 
Dbhune Miss ioleroit, and could only 
Atammer out a few unintelligible sen- 
tences, which but irritated the iras- 
cible old gentleman the more. Uncle 
Geoffrey seemed to have forgotten 
how much he was at first i favour 
of it, and how 1 hw] really heen at 
one time his own hobby tuo, before 
lus dauchter rode it to death. 

On his return to Laura he found 
her friends round her consoling her, 
all trying to lay the blame on somo 
one or somethme, but Laura herself, 
even lda, mamtamed stoutly it was 
all unele’s fault for preventing us 
from commng down m proper time mn 
the mormng to allow Laura to make 
nequamtanee with her new work. 
Rupert courngeously accused Miss 
Seeley’s ‘organ style,” and Unelo 
Gooftrey coming up just then agrecd 
there inght be somo truth in 
Rupert’s idea. 

‘lam sure, Laura,’ he said, ‘ you 
nught havo had cnough of teachers 
hy this time, without going to Miss 
Seeley for instructions, who must 
have had her mstructions from the 
ongmal Jubal who handled the 
harp and organ—an antediuvian ? 

So the harmonium was shut up 
for a few weeks, but we went onco 
or twice with Miss Seeley to hear 
her try 1¢ mn private. 

‘It is very odd,’ sho said; ‘T 
would havo staked ray hfo on the 
Imposing sound of my “organ 
aivle,” and I declare to you, Miss 
Holeroft, it is anything but an im- 
provement here. Well, well, tho 
world 18 groatly changed sinco my 
tune of learning, and I question if it 
is for the botter.’ 

Uncle Geoffrey and Laura went to 
London for a fow months soon after 
this, and I went with them. Wo 
persuaded my uncle to let us havo 
@ harmonium and some lossons, and 
Wo very soon got into tle way of 
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the instrument, thongh I believe 
neither of us made much of the 
fingering. Strange td say, our 
master did not approve of Miss 
Seeley’s ‘organ style,’ and advised 
us both to have our fingering alone 
in organ style, and not rub at tho 
chords any more. 

A few days after our return, wo 
were walking along the NHoleroft 
Road, and wo came on Rupert 
Ansted looking moodily over a gate 
on which he leancd. 

‘What is the matter, Rupert?’ 
T cried ont, as we cumo up, ‘ has 
any one stolen your peace of mind ?’ 

‘You may answer that yourself, 
Honora,’ ho said, vaultmg over the 
gate, and shalang hands with us. 
‘No, I was moralizing.’ 

‘On what?’ sad Laura. 

‘Qn human nature's delusions,’ 
ho raid. ‘Thero aro some things 
we all fancy wo can do intutively, 
and I was trying to Talance the 
question, whether your sex or mine 
waa subject to tho greater number 
of these misconceptions.’ 

* And the result ?” 

* All women think they can drivo 
by intwton. Of course thoy run 
the horses. Aganst that I balance 
that all men think they can farm, 
and ao they ruin themselves. Now, 
wluch is the worse ?’ 

‘I could give you another weight 
for our scale,’ said Laura, slyly ; ‘ wo 
women all thmk wo can play har- 
moniwms.’ 

‘So you do; but against that 
there 1s the undoubted fact that we 
men think we can sing 1n parts.’ 

‘So wo have made mutual con- 
fessions of our pretensions, I said, 
laughing ; ‘ but stall, Rupert, I want 
to know what those tlings have to 
say to your woe-legono face ?’ 

‘Did you never hear of my modcl 
farm, Honora? Why, I am tho 
laughung-stock of the country! As 
you are aware, they do not teach 
farming at Eton, but 1 thought 1 


knew overything in the world, and I 
played my harmonium in “organ 
stylo,” and that is a facet. And my 
governor wants to know “how [ 
like the new instrument?” I am 
ruined, and T am guing to California.’ 

‘Are you?’ said I, very steadily. 

‘T wonder if they want patent 
plonghs and outlandish reapmg- 
machines out there? 

‘Do not talk nonsense,’ saick 
Laura; ‘you know you ara not 
going to Califorma,’ 

‘If you two advise me not, of 
course J would not think of it,” sid 
Rupert, trying to laugh at hiuself; 
‘T am an exceeding great fool, and 
ihere 1s no doubt of the truth of 
that, so To nist go back and play 
my hannoniumn hhe other people, | 
suppose = Good-bye,’ 

So he vaulted back again over the 
gate, and Laura and I walked homo 
in silence. 

Tho further annals of Toleroft 
have notlmg whatever to say to a 
harmonium, they come under another 
heul There only remams to be 
told how «a mild-faced woman was 
brought from the Liverpool Blind 
Asylum, who leads our music very 
sweetly Our services aro very 
amply conducted, it is true, but 
‘decontly and in order’ 

Unelo Geoffrey, ainollified long 
since, has begun to talk of giving us 
an organ, and everything 34 now in 
proper training to bring our music 
as near perfection as it ever reaches 
in a country village. After our own 
experience of choir-tramme, we find 
fewer faults with the singing—wo 
have Jeamed charity; and J only 
wish, m conclusion, that all tho 
goal peuple who go to chureh, and 
eome home to abuse the singing 
that never cost them any labour, 
had the trammg and management 
of a choir for Hx months: at tho end 
of that time they would make fewer 
complaints, J can assure them from 
my own oxperionce, 
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We are indeod fallen upon ecvil 
days, and the times may bo 
taken to be sally out of joint. El- 
derly antediluvians, as they must 
be now justly considered, are startled 
ut the change. They tell us it was 
not so in their day, and look on 
with amazement at the well-iced 
procedure of the present professors 
of the new Art of Love. They sce 
the youth of both sexes makmng 
mivances with about the same m- 
petuosity as molluses or the oyster 
tribe, and woome with all the de- 
monstrative cagermess that colouts 
the courtship of sca-ancinones We 
#0 forth info the polite pastures of 
Rocicty Where the elegant young of 
both sexes most do congregate, and 
Keo the frigid process pomg on 
round about ur, regulated by the new 
hmgiid prmemples, Our fushon- 
able ‘Trappists havo, by a course of 
hpiritual exercises, reached to the 
perfection of ascetical thumng — An- 
chorites of the drawing-room, they 
have become hke those venerables 
of the desert, whose boast i that 
for years they have not looked apon 
the face of a female. Their eyes are 
under an awful discipline, and are 
barely equal to the funetion — of 
funtly wmking = Their ears are not 
open; the lalnal museles actually 
break down under the = strain of 
Apecch, and compass NO more than 
a feeble murmur. = They rechne 
agaist folding-doors—stony nnpas- 
Mlulities, In evenmg sute. Ther 
thonelits are far away—a chasiug of 
the deer, 1t might be said, only that 
such field ee are fuund too 
fatiguing. The youth of the town 
nay, indeed, Jove their loves with 
an A, but 1t 1s with such a strictly 
private and confidential A, with a 
capital Roman first letter of the 
alphabet so impenetrably disguised 
wd shrouded im ineffable mystery 
that they night as well dispense 
with that nnportant sign altogether. 
Beventh ther cold, undemonstrative 
exterior, ho searchmg eye, endowed 
with whatever penetration, could 
discover the well-known traditional 
words which have always rhymed 
to the conjugated Amo Amas. They 
aro utter atrangers to the whole 


train of blushes, sighs, tears, oppres- 
sions, palpitations, and other agree- 
able suffemmygs which the robust 
boy keeps m store for his patrons. 
Vocally speaking, the Simsareeveruin 
funnula of departure, where the 
young person 1s taken leave of 
under the denomination of ‘sweet- 
heart,’ would appear to be a sort of 
incomprehensible dead language, or 
wt least to savour of the famuharity 
Wluch regulates area social life. 
The exertion of mviting any young 
lady m= cheerful, lusty, sonorous 
weeents to ‘Come mto the garden,’ 
would be far above thei strength; 
neither would 1t make much material 
difference whether they were there 
aif tho gate alone, or m company 
with other parties. Any proposi- 
tion for deciding (vocally) between 
‘Who should be farrest’? or ‘Who 
should be dearest,’ would he re- 
eerved with a cold elevation of the 
eyebrows, and an invitation to come 
and look at where a particular love 
hes dreamy, would be met with a 
stern negative No, we are all ad- 
vanced by n high state of crvilza- 
fion mto a state of amatory barbar- 
ism. Our cndearmy arrangements 
are all Iaeed on the simple but 
business-like arrangements which 
regulate such dealmgs among the 
dark Indies and gentlemen of those 
lands where scalps, and sometimes 
prime pieces of the human form, are 
lnghly esteemed. 

But not to venture so far as Fee- 
jee, which has only been imtroduced 
by way of parable, and between 
Wluch and our country there can be, 
as all the workd knows, no possible 
analogy,—m sober earnest the decay 
of the elegant and healthful pastime 
of love 1s indeed a deplorable thing 
tor reflechon. Our Lubins and 
Phylhses, our Damons and Chloes, 
who should be, according to all the 
proprieties, skappmg and ambling it 
at such pastoral festivals as are in 
repute — have discovered the old 
dehghtfal exercise to be insipid — 
and have flung it away. They have 
been up to town, and grown fine. 
They have stripped off the pale-blue 
coat, and the shepherdess’s little 
hat. See us. in the tineold tyes. on 
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the china jars, bowing, in our bloom- 
coloured cuats, m the trim gardens, 
and madame simpering behind 
her fan. See the laboured homage 
of the minuet de la cour! Sce me, 
your great-grandfather, my dear, 
approaching your = great - grand- 
mother with an overwhelming re- 

rect in the laboured windmgs of 
that dance—a timid servile adora- 
tion, the timo bemg marked, as it 
were, by profusest bows, sce me 
takmg her fingers by the merest 
tips—shnnking even trom that pro- 
famng of her sacred person What 
responsive = encouragement —- 80 
haughty yet so gracious; what ap- 
proaches, what flying away with 
starts; what humbling of oneself m 
the «dirt, as far, at least, as abundant 
vows und serapes cotld typity that 
prostration! Yet the whole was 
KYmbolical — exquisitely and deh- 
cately symbolenl It testified to her 
divmity. What abasement'! What 
mond rolling yn the dust! What 
lifting up of her foot and placmg i 
on our head! All this, my dears, m 
my tine 

To what source 1s this fatal chango 
to be traced? for 1t 3s some feeble 
consolation speculating over this 
lost Art of Love, puttmg it together 
tenderly, plecmg it, as it nnght be 
the bones of an extmet elk Have 
our dumscls (and wlusper this ever 
x0 softly )-- have our damsels ther 
selves been at the bottom of the 
mischief, and with ther own hands 
xuctificed the chubby boy with the 
wings? Is there a suspieon --2 
breath of over-familanty ino thee 
dealmgs with the swins— a pstep- 
pmg down as it were of the goddess 
from her tnpod? Here is first point, 
by way of lunt for private medita- 
tim. Agnin, when Strephon cnters 
the ranks, and puts on searlet and 
becoines Captain Strephon, do you 
not, 1 ask ‘you, deurest daimscls, 
again unwittingly sacrifice the httle 
ruddy boy with the wings? = Are 
you not too accessible to that pas- 
toral officer—too much intoxicated 
with the blaze of his vermulion suit? 
Miltary Strephon 18 no wooer now ; 
but is himself wooed. Not wooed, 
but m a manner worshipped, like a 
species of Grand Llama-in-the-Amny. 
Beautiful virgms hang on lus lps, 


Which drop foolishnesa; dancing 
pers ring peals of alver welcome ¢o 
his manities. No wonder Streplron's 
heht heal should give way, and 
that he should become puffed and 
inflated upon ‘this homage. The 
old relation is reversed, and there 1s 
a new chivalry and female kmght- 
hood, wlich competes for the smiles 
of the brave 

Third pomt—for this is still by 
way of a meditation = There 18 no 
shuttmy our eyes to the fact that 
there 1s a) frightful competition 
xbroad. There 18 mortal struggle 
omg on—aforemg of transactions -- 
which is shaking the character of all 
business operations of this nature, 
and supping the whole foundation of 
credit, There 18 a glut of sanples. 
The fur trader, who would be con- 
tent to bide her time and wait for 
eustonin the steady ordimary course 
Of busmess, as overborne by the 
dishonest artifiees, the alanning 
seeriices, the mmoek auctions, and 
the vamped-up wares of the dis- 
honest outsider, 

It is withm the memory of man 
that at the matrimomal breakfasts 
there used) to bo largesse of kids) - 
Whole kids (not the fnsking young 
of goats, buf gloves of Paris) used 
to be given to guests at the unptml 
bouquet) T think they used to he 
displayed Tike cakes, wpon a ehma 
plate. ‘There ave imsty traditions of 
What were called ‘favours’ = ture 
longs of white satm aibbon, of no 
prectieal utility certamly, but still 
Indicating a deheaey of mmd and a 
noble bounty. ‘There was a profi 
evtravaganece mi the distubution of the 
Inoist, tempting preparation m= tho 
centre of the table—the rich mndiges- 
tilahty which was to sit heavy upon 
us atomght Gone now the kids! 
Gone the favours! By-and-by | 
expect to seo the moist Gunter go 
by the Toard One by one will 
the whole train of dolights, the 
mousscuxs, the cold preparations, 
be swept away, ahd the naked 
ceremonial left, in all its bare, dry 
and hungry mtegrity. So has been 
abolished that last draught of spiced 
wine, which waited the convict ato 

articular time on his way tu 
Lyburn-tree, 
Yet, with a marvellous inconsist- 
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ency aro all our novels and romances 
wiill based on these old ruins. It is 
still the breath of their nostrila—if 
romanecs may = sor ae have those 
organs, = Wit propriety 
jaye muy be taken to be the soul of 
a neat novel, az it once was ‘the 
sowl of a nate Irishman’ It 1s 
bound up inseparably with the 
whole machinery, and crosses m and 
out through its warp and woof. 

Eluninate, I say, this sweet nutri- 
mont, this dclicious revalenta arabica 
(Hold in three-volume packages, at 
thirty-one and sixpence) from our 
tales, and there would be left only a 
heap of dry bones. 

Give us hack, give us back, T say 
pathetically, that outrageously wild 
froshness of Jove; the old esta- 
blished frenzy, with all its moods 
and tenses and tensions , the prime- 
val violence and traditional bearding 
of tyramucal parents, guardians, aid 
what not. Those obstructions 
would gladly welcome such insnb- 
ordination, and hail as a refreshing 
yieco of dhsobedkence their child's 
fervid declaration that she will pr 
tirst, before consenting to give up 
dear Charles! Alas! for the too 
fihal toue of our days. We want a 
scono — a good, earnest, starthug 
scone, Whore the lovely Sophia falls 
a tho carpet with a loud shrick! 
whero the brutal gaardian is told 1 
quot, resolved accents, ‘Su, you 
have killed mo!’ where there is a 
wish expressed ‘to be led to my 
chamber ;’ whero there 1s a copious 
watermg of pillows with tears; 
where there is intereephng ot 
letters; where there aro ‘high 
words,’ and brutal guardian makes 
use of low, vulgar language towards 
the‘ spirited young man ;’ where the 
‘spirited young man’ whispers, ‘ Let 
us fly, my beloved!’ at the same 
time insinuating bis arm round ‘ my 
boloved’s’ waist. Ah! woo is me, 
We are too cold for that familiarity 
now! 

We are taught, then, that the pro- 
ceedings in this delicate matter havo 
been hitherto guided by a crude 
irregulanty and gross disregard of 
form. The yo persons who 
have okie thar parts m the busi- 
ness have moved on a desultory, 
spasinodic principle. They have 


been creatures of impulse. They 
have exhibited a looseness of practice 
and absence of scientific rule dis- 
creditable to an age of figures and 
statistics. It is lugh time that the 
whole should be methodized. Could 
there not be something done in the 
way ofa code, or acta of Parliament— 
rolocthing in the nature of the steps 
of = mesnc process — which will 
redeem il-regulated impetuosty 
from floundermg ito the gentle 
ari ? All our youths should 
ook back to that steady young man 
of Mrs Hannah More—the amiable 
Cwlebs—who set out upon his ima- 
trimonial travels, and at last dis- 
covered a correct, discreet, coldly- 
virtuous, and I am sure, very plam 
young person, who exactly suited 
him ~~ Alas, that such paragons 
should be so insecessuhle, so difficult 
of discovery! being reserved, 1t is 
to be feared, only for those correct, 
decent, well-conducted: young mcn 
who will put themselves to pams to 
find them out But for us, poor cast- 
aways— we, who blindly follow our 
wretched = faney, and hanker after 
this or that set of features, those 
eves, that Jur, those cheeks, that 
colour, that figure, and other dccora- 
tions of ths poor mortality, all m 
the most absurd, irrational was— 
how shall it bo with us? = Alas! 
not a thought for that interior 
furniture, the jewels of the mind. 
Not a thought for that hidden gold 
and silver, wluch will keep bright 
wil burnished, while that outer taber- 
nacle with all 1ts—baubles shall wo 
call them ?—of fine eyes and such- 
hhe, will only too surely decay. 
There is no logic (shame on us!), 
no reticence in our behaviour in this 
important matter: no calm sclec- 
tion. Not one of us takes after that 
great exemplar of the young Ccelebs, 
rifting society for that pearl of price, 
a vahant woman, Woe, indecd, a 
young Calobs so far; but we 

no more than a ball-room or two. 
Yonder 1s the face that shall undo 
us, and presto! the ice has cracked 
and we are down, and carried away 
under water. Nay, the thing has 
been carried yot further ; and unfatu- 
ated men, blinded by their passious, 
following the dictates of a pure (and 
absurd) affection, have proceeded to 
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he last act of all, and crowned 
their follies by an ill-omened mar- 


nage. 

Still, I fancy the thing cannot 
work long m the present fashuon. 
The cheerful world will lose half its 
colourmg, aud subside into a sal- 
coloured pray. The gilding will be 
rubbed off the gingerbread ; in fact, 
there will be no gingerbread to gild, 
and no mildimg to rub off It would 
be no better than those gorgeous set 
pieces, those revolving stars of efful- 
gence and halls of dazzling hyht, 
wluch close our pantonumes, when 
the electric Lzht has been turned off, 
and the audience i leaving the 
house, and they stand out mi their 
cold defornuty.as coarse canvas, and 
rafters and patches of tmsc] A rude, 
heavy) foot ae stampel through a 
fine gossamer web of Queen Mab’s 
own weaving, aud left a jagged, 
paping rent. 

Let us try to suppose a ball when 
the new system 1s turly at work, aud 
the unruly paswon has been effee- 
tually eradicated, Would there be 
festivity, dancing, or even company 
—would there be a ball at all? Set- 
ting apart those cartluer attractions 
which do, indeed, draw the iore 
elderly section of our race to such 
seencs, and who find in a well-laid 
supper-bourd a certam gross joy, it 
may bu reasonably doubted at quuct 
entertamments could draw together 
the young of both sexes. That un- 
dercurrent—the op Art of Love— 


is the basis of all theso tarpsichorean 
dehghts. Young Alfred Corydom 
who, under pressure of the mistress 
of the feast, has been mated tempo- 
rarily with the fuled charms of an 
elderly partner, finds it but a weary, 
tedious business, and walks his mn- 
nuct with a repugnance only too 
patent. Thoso clouds of hours in 
tulle have some small share in draw- 
ing the youth of our country to these 
rovels, And they, too —tho tulle 
hours — all bowllone’d and boufl- 
fonné'd, are not altogether indifferent 
to these Bayards of the ball—herves 
of a hundred quadrilles, who have 
home the heats and the dusts of a 
hundred valsing: Jousts, and are not 
funt, whose tongues move lightly, 
and whose evemmg arnmaur, con- 
structed by shilful hands, runs in 
greeful folds. In the abstract, 
dane is, so to xpeak, enjoyment; 
and yet a measure with some plam 
and aged chamner, even though some 
ravishing, dying fall be winding from 
the musie-gallery—some mnclancholy 
song of the cornet swan (for are there 
not valses known as ‘chantantos ?’), 
18 but an insipid, tasteless busimess. 
Extiguish the purple hght, and 
there ielts away all wry, fleecy 
clouds of lace and gauze, the gold 
and silver sprinkling, the garlands 
of gay flowers, the fluitering funs, 
the bouquets —in short, the whole 
of that httle armoury with wluch 
Beauty fights her battles. 


THE HUMAN SEASONS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. D. WATHON. 


fis. £.—Fpring Ways. 
OUR Seasons fill the measure of the year ; 

There are four Seasons in the mind of man: 
Hie has lus lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes m all beauty with an easy span: 
He has his Summer, when luxuriously 
Spring's lonied cud of youthful thought he loves 
Yo rumunate, and by such dreaming wgh 
Is nearest unto heaven: quiet coves 
His Soul has in its Autumn, when lis wings 
He furleth close; contented so to look 
On musts in 1dleness—to let far things 
Pass by unbeeded as a threshold brook. 


He has his Winter too of 


pale musfeature 


Or else he would forego his mortal nature. —Kzats. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE BLESSED ISLES. 





In Two Parrs.—Parr I. 


ITE present thinking, acting 

London socicty has been formed 
tu what it is by whatever it has 
heen, and by whatever other s0- 
cictics in the world are and have 
been. It 1s the product of ages of 
primitive woul und savagery; of 
the Roman toga and Jaw; of the 
Saxon gaberdine and agneculture , 
of Norman mail and feudalism, of 
commerce and refinement ; of steam 
power and the telegraph. More, if 
18 Jn ite daily life very much what 
its swift and mtumate connection 
with remote quarters of the globe 
mwnmake xt. A Maori rebelhon im 
New Zealand, the death of an Eimn- 
peror of China, the jealousy of 
Japanose barons, the celebration of 
w Grand Custom in Dahomey—all 
inflnence the pulses of its financial 
system, affect the safety of some of 
Its outlying members, form or mo- 
dify 146 theories, or threaten to make 
its sword leap sharp and glttenng 
from. ith senbbard. Although no 
ono of its members can at first hand 
and am tus own person be every- 
thing, he can sill, by sympathy or 
otherwise, be whatever any ex- 
ceptional adventurers are. With 
mighty hunters ho may encounter 
Jions and follow on the spore of 
elephants ; with Du Challu he may 
bloodessly fraternze with gorlas , 
or protest against outrage to his 
national flag with Commander W1l- 
hams. A ian then knows limsclf 
m Jus Jargest, humanity when he 
mfers from the lives of others Jus 
own facultics and poss tihtios under 
other conditions, Tt 1s by meorpo- 
rating with his own, other men’s 
expericnees, that any mdrvidual can 
hope to become approximately the 
Incasure of the race. 

And our Jondon Society, if it 
would justify its aspirations to re- 
floct London in hterary activity, 
must claun an oqually discursive 
right and fulfil as discursive a duty. 
As the literary ‘heir of all tho ages,’ 
it must dutifully accopt all their 
] es. It 1s called upon to mani- 
se an ag mn all reiabe hee 
tual, possible, or projected. i 
spirit it is that our readers are in- 


vited to a friendly excursion to the 
Blessed Isles, the seats of sunshine 
and political perfection, amongst 
whose huninous shadows we have 
to offer them a bangnet long ago 
provided by a select number, fit and 
few, of dlustnous caterers. It is 
fitting, for the strong performance 
of routine duties, that life should be 
diversified with the unprofessional. 
It a» wood to brace ourselves for the 
commonplace by sportive rambles 
mn the gurdens of fichon. We may 
learn, and from time to time renew 
the impression, that the purswts 
proper to ourselves, aro not and 
bhowd not be all-engrossing, when 
we discover an enthusiasm as great, 
us our own, exhausting itsclf in 
other direchons The immediate 
cause of such explorations may be 
the wnassuming one of recreation, 
but modesty and dignity are its 
fellows m result Wo shall, m a 
few sentences, show how deaply 
rooted mo oour dispositions is the 
tendency to speak and to hear of 
‘ Better Lands, and how pleasant 
and healthy 1 18 ma state of society 
yet contessedly imperfect, to form 
one of an audience to whom grave 
dreamers submit their visions. of 
wuchoration We shall find the 
org of this kind of literature 
deeply rooted m_ the necessities and 
longings of our nature. 

From infimte nothmg to mfinite 
nothing ~ such 1s the dream-mar- 
ahalled world-pilgrimage of the de- 
vout Dm and Buddhist of Nurth- 
ern India, Ceylon, and the Central 
Flowery Tand. Between past oter- 
nal dreams of Brahm, disturbed 
durmg a time-interval to a shadowy 
ativity m the creation of Jlusive 
forms, and a reabsorption, through- 
out a coming eternal repose, of all 
fleeting phenomena, whether of spirit 
or of matter—such is tho pomtion of 
the lfe-platform of the contempla- 
tive B in. The same divine 
dissatisfaction with tho Present, 
which, under the colossal forces of a 
tropical nature, p tho aspi 
tons of remotest oriental humanity 
to the deification either of coma and 
impersonality, or of non-existence, 
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gave to the Persian a dualistic the- 
ology, in which Light and Good were 
the stronger antagonists of Darkness 
and Evil. Further to the west, 
where the powers of nature and 
man were more in equilibrium, or 
where, having less or more to con- 
quer from the former, the latter he- 
came aware of individual virtue, 
men took refuge from the present in 
traditions and reminiscences of a 
bygone dynasty of justice, or m fond 
dreams of Astrea redua, and the m- 
rtauration of the golden age. 

The golden age past, if we inay 
trust the representations of ancient 
poetry, was one m= which men, 
nourwshed by the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the untilled earth, lived 
a life of teath and unselfish honesty. 
Law was justice, and not 2 code, 
for as yet there was no statute, no 
judge, no infrachon of nght, no 
chimmal, and no punmshment A 
perfect tranquillity possessed all 
thangs: there was no travellmg by 
laud, no voyaging by sea, no seve- 
ranco of domestic tics or family com- 
muuon, the military art was un- 
known; the seasons toyed with each 
other in the ethereal iildness of a 
rpetual aprng. The future cra of 

ypiness, In which by a blessed 
alchemy the age of iron was to be 
retransmuted into gold, was to see 
giult and fear chased from the glad 
earth for ever. In the matunty of 
this ago there was to be peace 
amongst all creatures, comierce 
was to cease by the production of 
all fruits m all sols without the 
pain of cultivation; the arts tu be 
anticipated by a provident nature , 
and fruition m all thmgs to embrace 
mecepton. 

We of # later age, to which has 
been restored the clearer light re- 
fiected = pnsmatically in heathen 
memories and oxpectations, journcy 
hopefully between two paradises— 
a former Faden forfeited, and a 
coming Millennium, before whose 
brightness the lustre of the age of 
human infancy shall darken itself in 
willing eclipse. 

Not exclusively, however, by tho 
remembrances of the past and the 
hopes of the future are we enabled 
to surmount or eludo the exigent 
difficulties of the present. It is 
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when these are scant of comfort that 
we have recourse for diversion to the 
moro subtle instruments of imagina- 
tion, to the airy creations of fancy, 
to the hght, perfect proportions of 
the ideal. Not continuously do we 
husband our forces of locomotion to 
further us on our way from starti 
place to goal; but occasionally, fit- 
fully, as circumstances dictate, we 
open the valvo of safety and spocn- 
lation We send forth our artificers 
to build and peoplo palaces any and 
everywhere withm the linnts of ex- 
tension = We charm away an hour 
of pam with anodynes of the gods; 
we escape from the jurisdiction of 
tyiants to broad-lymg contments of 
justice, in which our noblest part 1s 
native, woe slip tho fetters of a gall- 
in¢ despotism to Tead a grandly pro- 
testmg colony to the ether and the 
stars = Our princely mmds are the 
eonsorts of thought, and in’ the 
domams with which thought has 
dowered us we find brother kmgs 
with whom as brother kmgs to rule 
fraternally = More soberly, if our 
fact be a faet of fog and grevanee, 
our romance may yet be that of the 
Blessed Isles 

It sts our purpore, and violates 
no propmety, to drvide fiction mto 
representative and presentative. Tho 
fonner 18 8 realistic fiction, m which 
characters, having only a nommal 
personality, do yet represent and 
typify others as they appear m na- 
ture unadorned and unextenuated. 
The latter 1s an ideal fiction — a 
nurror which, receiving the nnages 
of nature as she is, docs yet, by a 
magic beyond the ken of catoptrics, 
reflect them as they nnght be—a 
murror which receives the conunon- 
aco and the actual to give them 
faik as tho heroic and the possible 
of humanity. Of ono species of this 
presentative fiction wo propose — 
first asking the reader to identify its 
origin with that dissatisfaction and 
discernment of defect from which 
sprung the creeds and the fables we 
have glanced at—to present a little 
in detal the peculiarities and mani- 
festations. 

The elysiums with which tho 
world is iliar are generally 
islands. Political fairy-land has, 
perhaps, as much a natural and 
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necessary 08 o fanciful determination 
to insularity. Plato's ‘ Republic’ 
is the unfixed Delos of a profound 
dream-ocean, Bacon’s ‘ New Atlantis,’ 
Gonzalo’s selection of the realm ot 
Prospero as tho site of his projected 
golden age constitution, and Har- 
rington’s ‘Oceana,’ justify tho claim 
of islands to be considered as the 
seats of ald arr Remarking this, 
we havo enshrined in our title words 
which have been long extant as 
symbols of bliss. The ‘Utopia’ of 
Sir Thomas More supplies us with 
another instance of the operation of 
this rulo, and giver us, at the namo 
time, a name which 1s often extend- 
ed from the mdividual over the 
entire apecies, and with which, in 
somo form or other, as noun or 
adjoctive, for better or worse, bless- 
ing or cursing, every one 1s fumphar. 

What, then, is a Utopia? In 
common parlance every project that 
has for its end an object too good to 
be within the possluhty of realiza- 
tion is Utoynan. But this, although 
in accordance with a natural ten- 
dency and popular usage, is to claum 
for the word an clasticity and general 
siguification which is not seentti- 
eally warranted. Strictly it is a 
defined, particular symbol, and not 
a nmversal one. Tho fact that its 
imitial letter stands in the place of 
two lotters in Creck, gives to tho 
etymology of the word an ancipital 
character. By some it 38 dernved 
from ed’, ‘ woll, and roros, ‘ place ,’ by 
others its first letter-ay able 18 iden- 
tified with ov, ‘not;’ aud thus taken 
in connection wi.h the roros, which 
in cithor of the alternative ctymolou- 
gies is mvariable, may ho frecly re- 
presented by the English ‘no-such- 
place,’ and analogued by tho Weiss- 
nichtwo (‘ know-not-whore”’) of Car- 
lylo’s ‘ Sartor s. Tho formor 
derivation would bring the cty- 
mology of the naine nearer to & defi- 
nition of the thing. It is too great 
® liberty to thrust a double duty 
upon the same membor of the word, 
or wo uught, by taking both to- 
gethor, get at some such sense as 
thise—that Utopia is a place too good 
to bo truo. And this 1s protty much 
the case. Utopia gives a class namo 
to imaginary governments in which 
everything is perfectly regulated for 
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the welfare of the whole community; 
mn wluch the good of all 1s the care 
of each; as was tho care in the 
fabulous island discovered and de- 
scribed hy Sir Thomas More. 

Does any one ask cus bono with 
regard to Utopias? We answer that 
what ideal beauty is to the artist 
stnving after 1ts embodiment; what 
justice is to law painfully approxi- 
mating thereto by multiphcity of 
statute ; whata perfect sphere is to 
the carth ruthlessly whirlod and 
tortured out of shape by manifold 
notion ; what perfeet sanctity 18 to 
the sin-hatmg simer—that is ideal 
government to the framer and ad- 
muustrator of working-day constitu- 
tons. The man without an wnap- 
proachable 1deal 1s doomed to be a 
slave and memal, never a master m 
lus craft. Tako ideals from the 
world, and concerning all good it 
may be sud actem cst: the bereaved 
planct has only to set up as a de- 
pendency of Limbo and the ‘ lords 
of hell’ As the poet and the artist 
generuize from lovely parts unper- 
fectly admsted to the symmetnial 
hoauty of the perfeet type according 
to ther conception of it, 80.1 polities 
fron the imperfectly assorted mem- 
bers of a constitution chaque reveur 
fet son Ctopre, Sir Thomas More 
above-mentioned discovered his 
Utopia whilst navigatng by charts 
m which, long before, its bearings 
had been dnnly laid down. It 1s to 
an age all but as far back as that of 
Socrates that we have recourse when 
we would seek the onginal, the 
patriarch, so to speak, of those works 
which in these latter ages England, 
and Europo generally, have classi- 
ficd as Utopias. The nvalry between 
Xenophon and Plato often mani- 
fested itself ma kind of competitivo 
solection of the same objects of lite- 
rary treatment; and has, amongst 
other things, given us from each a 
characteristic course of politics. It 
is difficult to fix the chronological 
order of their works in this kind 
wholes, secing that with a frigid] 
poe reticence thoy almost wuform- 
y forbore allusion to each other. 
But as parts, at least, of the Republic 
were introduced to the world before 
the commencement of the 
peodia, wo shall not do amiss in 
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allotting the first place of mention to 
Plato. 

We have said gonerally that the 
clinamen to Utopian architecture 1s 
born of dissatisfachon with custing 
adlifices. And particular Utopias are 
Ao much the protesting contranes of 
particular abuses and grievances 
that we may infer tho one from the 
other as naturally as from the grow- 
ing precision and minuter articula- 
tion of consecutive crecds may be 
inferred the nuts within which con- 
temporancots and) shghtly antece- 
dent heresy was evereming risell. 
The tortress and the ark suegest the 
deluge and the attack. Aaoment’s 
glauco will discover fo us the state 
of somety agunst wlich the works 
of Plate and Xenophon were re 
netionu § 

We are go mueh acenstomed to 
adnure the great and noble acheve- 
ments of a momentarily - wited 
Greece, that we forget, or do not 
nonee, the infimte meanness and 
Jewousies of a hundred neroseopie 
states, always Janglmg when free 
fron external pressure, and not al- 
ways at one in the face of pers that 
threatened the very heart and life of 
Helleme mdependence, Agam, wo 
are so dazzled with the splendour of 
Athens, as a treasury of wisdom 
to which Europe, Asia, and Afrien 
yielded up their stores of tributary 
plilosophy; asacentreat knowledge, 
any one-chiy’s conversation of whose 

xople was a tu/hed eyelopredia of 
lumMaN Keene? ; asa World university 
and ateher of the beaatifil and divine 
in art ;—we are so blinded by these 
things, and with the contemplation 
of that city as the theatre of Lberty, 
that we have no eve for its political 
hicentiousness, We do not see the 
savagery of that Jagh cultivation ; 
the anthropophagus grinning behind 
the bust of Pallas; or Pan shambling 
and Jeenng amongst the Herme. 
Yet 1s it none the less true that, under 
the misrule of the ternble Athenian 
demos, 1t wos almost impossible for 
2 substantial, gentlemanlke citizen 
to hve By means of miqwtous ex- 
actions allowed by the law, he might 
be compelled, for popular amusc- 
ment, to ring the changes of tricr- 
arch, or galloy-equipper; of chore- 
gus, furnisher of chorus and dramatic 
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apectacie ; and, lastly, of beggar on 
exile. His life, fortune, and honour 
were at the inerey of dicaefs—men 
combimng the functions of judge and 
Jury —who rose before daylight. to 
secure their chance of the daily obol 
(three halfpence) paid for their ser- 
vices; whose palms itchod for the 
paltry sum winch ropresented the 
value of acquittal or condemnation 
to the arraigned victnus of a spiteful 
prosecution ; who, m= default. of 
purses, bestowed their filthy bribo- 
money where a sulor of modern 
tines bestows his cheeh-distending 
quid; who retured: early to a rest 
Which, although undisturbed by con- 
erence, Was) broken prared be a 
chseernmg Nemesis! - by inseet. 
champions of the mnocent, ruthlessly 
demanding blood for blood — These 
men we do not see, because we have 
not to confront or jostle them. With 
Plato and Xenophon tho caso was 
different They had seen then great 
tfereher given over to hemlock, tor 
upholding his own dignity and that 
of justice, for refusing to humblo 
himself to the worship of Cerbertus 
sitting in the sentof Thesous, Plato, 
returnme from travels which had 
lad all the avalable world under 
contribution, retined) to Academe, 
seorning to tale pat im public af- 
fairs so udmnustered, and Xenophon 
suffered evile for sympathy with 
Sparta. To such men —1t i not 
quite a paradoxy—the only trve pole 
teal Ife was a /ciguedone, The only 
perfect constitution was one which, 
as a first condition, must contrast 
with the one they despised, as a 
second, must resemble some other 
that caine uearer to the approval ; 
and, ws a third, must be purified in 
ther own alembie 

The Repubhe of Plato is one of a 
series Which seams to be offered as 
a tetralogy of political and philoxo- 
plucal dramas. It is in tho form of 
a narrative, which Socrates relates 
in tho presence of a seloct party or 
fnends, who support tho réle of 
subordmate and occasional interlo- 
cutors It was a gnevance of Plato 
that he could find no existing form 
of government that suited a philo- 
sopher; and that, in consequence, 
the philosophical character itself was 
decaying. If the philosophical cha- 
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racter conk] hut mect with a govern- 
Inent whose perfection corresponded 
to its own, ‘ then should we see,’ he 
says, ‘that it mvolves im it somo- 
thing essentially divine, and that m 
all but /—m men, their characters, 
nx] purswts—there 18 nothing mt 
what 1s miserably human.’ No po- 
lity, he contends, would ever be per- 
fect until phnlosophers became its 
kings, or its kings philosophers. So 
that the republic, bemg a republic 
of such, was confersedly mappheable 
to the ordimary world. ‘It 18’ - to 
quote the words of the late Archer 
Butler. -‘the prophecy of future pos- 
sibilities When madividnala were 10 
carry out, each for himself and for 
the commumty, that scheine of per- 
fection which God had) shadowed 
forth in the sensible universe | And 
go completely identified are the po- 
hties of Plato with purely ethien) 
gpeculation, that many entices have 
contended that the whole Repubhe 
ix but an allegorical deseription. of 
an mdividual human soul’ 

From the exereise and combmation 
of the dhree factities— Reason, Spi- 
rit, or Will, and Appetite, or Passion 
—inte which Plato analyzes the ln- 
man mind, result four endmal vn- 
tues: Pradenee, or Wisdom, Cou- 
rage, or Fortitude, Temperance, or 
Self-control; ino which, when fully 
realized, Virtue itself consists,  De- 
velopmg the analogy between the 
ideas of the perfect man and the 
wrfeet state, Plato msists that in 
nis republic there shall be one part 
to correspond te the Reason, to whom 
the sovereignty 18 to be intrusted , a 
second part, answering to the Spirit, 
or Will, is to assist the sovereign; 
and lastly, a third part, parallel to 
the Appetite, or Passion, 1s to mmin- 
ter to the bodily wants of the com- 
munity. These are the threo social 
Classes — the rulers, who are to apply 
themselves to the contemplation of 
the cternal ideas of things—truth 
itself—and, ardently adminng_ the 
beauty of virtue, to recommend it to 
others by the weight of their per- 
sonal example; the warriors, gunr- 
dians, or executive, Who—as assoRsors 
with the rulers, and in the line of 
promotion, according to virtue and 
talent, to the lughest functions—are 
to be carefully educated to philoro- 


phical 2 ease , and to be of 
strong il and unflinching deter- 
Mination ; and the artisans, or crafts- 
men, who, as wnacquamnted with wis- 
dom, are madtmsmble to political 
trust or dignity Each class contri- 
butcs a peculiar virtue to the general 
body. By its rulmg class the state 
becomes sagamour, bold by 1ts war- 
niors, and temperate by the obedience 
of its artisans = Of the combination 
of these virtues m the whole com- 
munity ervil justice iw the result. 
The military class are to be caretully 
diseyplined mo peyvinnasties—a_ tern 
Winch includes every phyatcal exer- 
ese that nay tend to the subjection 
of the will and the passions to reason 
—nand om mune, another genene 
term, which embraces all culture 
having a tendency to develop a 
well-halunced mental foree But 
every sence and art 1s to be counted 
valuable only, or at least cluefly, as 
it midientes & moral and relaous. 
keenee beyond itself Thus even 
the favourite serences of Plato—ma- 
thematies, musie, and astronomy— 
are given pas handimaids to virtue, 
Pocts are, it not eveluded, to he 
Jeddously euarded, and placed wider 
the stnetest surveillance Tnstend 
of Jengthily dlustrating or extenn- 
ating this apparently ehurhsh dee 
Rion of Plato, we would simply re- 
mark, that the repubhie is an ideal not 
of an resthetieal, but of a moral har- 
Inony ; and that Plato m thus, steruly 
checking Jus own recolleetions of 
youthful dehght and adult taste and 
feehng im favour of Tomer, yielded 
to the voices of judgment and con- 
aewnee = The fact Is that Homer and 
the pocts, his followers, were the po- 
pular priests of a theology which, 
beng, as a theology, gross and sm- 
moral, was shocking to the clear- 
souled Iucrophant of ideal my storics. 

Bat perfect harmony, whether of 
states or mdividuals, 18 Lable to be 
disturbed. When reason is on the 
throne of the human soul we have 
an analogy with anstocracy, Plato's 
model government; when ambition 
results from the dominance of will 
over reason, we have a parallchsm to 
such trmocracies as Crete and Sparta ; 
when the reins are given to appetite, 
fivarice arises, which is analogous to 
oligarchy; when the pasmons are 
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inordinately and recklessly indulged, 
we have an image of democracy ; 
and, lastly, when any one passion 
exercises exclusive and overbearmg 
sway, we have an exact picture of 
absolutism, which 1s pronounced by 
Plato the worst possible condition of 
social union. The modelling of the 
state upon the individual has crcum- 
seribed the speculations of our phi- 
losopher. Starting from such a pre- 
miss, no logic, no sophism could 
reseue lum from one or two couclu- 
sions Which have zenerally appeared 
monstrous to persons who have con- 
sidered isolated: and random articles 
of his constitution. .As the mdividual 
fund as one, there must be unity m 
the state, coherence, harmony , and 
tie 1 the mind every faculty and its 
results belong to every other even of 
infenor dignity, so m the state, al- 
though classes, even in the arrogant 
form of casé.s beamsisted on, there is 
to be a general and unenviowus fra- 
feriuty —a community of property, 
of wives, and children Plato is 
dnven to these conclusions, not by 
the depravity or wnsoundness of his 
morals, but by the soundness and 
severity of his dialectics ‘The fault 
of Plato's deal of political pertee- 
tion’—we recur to Archer Butler — 
‘an, that 1t converts the members of 
i state into mere inachines of the 
pubhe will, and, anmhilating all m- 
daviduality, endangers the impulse 
to personal excellence , overpowern 
the subjects of government with a 
legislation perhaps too private, offi- 
cious, and qumute; opposes the 
growth of the natural affections (de- 
stroymg at a blow all filal and con- 
mnubul relations), and leaves no room. 
for national expansion or circum- 
stuntial alteration. But 
with all ther pocularitics—imn many 
mistances mn consequence of their 
pecularities — these extraordinary 
works (the ‘ Republic’ and the three 
others, formung the political tetra- 
logy) mamtam their interest beyond 
all subsequent political erxays; for 
the union, characteristic of Plato, of 
sublime and comprehensive concep- 
tions of the posabilities of moral ad- 
vancement with the minutest spocial 
observations of human nature, they 
aro still, perhaps, uncqualled ; nor 1s 
the literary education of any statist 


completed who has not made them 
lus own.’ 

With tho‘ Cyropaxia ’ of Xenophon 
Rpeculations on government  fa- 
suet a now pliase. Plato had in- 
vested his commonwealth as a 
whole with a grand but shadowy 
royalty —had, m despa of finding 
his repnbhe reabzablo under any 
human conditions, ventured only on 
an unpersonal treatise, a system 
without « hero. Xenuphon von- 
tured, on the contrary, to give Tis 
‘Cyropimdia’ a narrative and historie 
form, and even—m this more darmg 
than writers of this class generally 
—rouped the illustrations of his 
system about a histome name and in 
an lustome country. In dump so it 
Is naturally to be expocted that his 
Maagmation would be more in check 
than if he had no seenes or persone 
to accommodate but those crenuted 
by humsclf im lis own eloud-land,. 
Introduemp this form of iterury 
Utopian, he beeame the orpi- 
nator of political romance, at the 
UNG time he unpressed upon his 
work so deep a stunp of feasthility 
as to Teave it debatable whether it 
was intended for a romance or iu 
hustory Of course the purely ro- 
mantic side of the argument has had 
is supporters; and Cicero, for one, 
says the ‘Cyropadia’? was written 
not to swt dustorical fidohty, but to 
eNlubit a representation (digas) of 
an excellent govermnent. In many 
mnportant respects it false of the 
truth of Justery chronology, for 
instance, 18 dusregarded, und the 
sequenee of events anticipated: by a 
devlopment not short of the amr 
eulous Even the manmer of tho 
death of Cyrus, who expures m. his 
hed! after the utterance of an ad- 
murable speech, 18 utterly at vari- 
aneo with the inatter-of-fet version 
of Herodotus. The artistic demanded 
an nnposmye and congruous finale ; 
and the Cyrus of the romance avoids, 
by an umputed ond of calm and 
dignity, a violent death in the heat 
of battle, and the after scornfal 
treatment of his remains at the 
hands of the humorous Scytluan 
quecn, Tomyris. 

Despising tho institutions of his 
native state, the corruption of which 
wo lately glanced at, and adminng 
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the more aristocratic economy of 
Sparta, Xenophon has set the 
idealized institufions of this state to 
work themsclves out m wmson with 
those of Persia mu the last country 
Os an arena. Whaulst serving under 
the younger Cyrus he had had an 
opportumty of gainmg an insight 
iuto the actual and the ible of 
ihe Persian régime, ¢ had as- 
sumed, by making the elder Cyrus 
his hero, to add to that monarch’s 
military glory the more suldued and 
mellowed hues of justice and mode- 
rayon. Only the first book of the 
* Cyroprudia’ is strictly Utopian an 
it are daid down the institutions m 
and by which Cyrus was formed and 
educated preparatury to hus jugh 
carcer, Which eareer, ois to be re. 
moetmbered, 18 also worked out m the 
spirit of these mstitutions. A few 
words Will satisfy the demands of 
our prosent purpose, for, droppug 
the personal and Jnographic, wluch, 
NO far us they are instorical, are not 
the poculiun of the ‘Cyropredia,’ we 
have only to outhne the Jeuhng 
principles and social practices of the 
government. We have to do not so 
much with Cyrus, the weal ruler, as 
with the ideal system of trammg of 
Which he was the produet. 

The Persian laws seem fo berm 
With a provident care for the common 
good; and, by antieipation, fore- 
tall the possible bad effects of m- 
perfoet draming moany particular 
family, by extending over all educe- 
tion a state control. Wath a free 
agont—not for traftie— are arranged 
m their sever courts the four 
classes of a representative city—the 
boys, the youth, the full-grown men, 
und the elders, To each of these 
classes belong its appropriate duties 
of routine and contingency; and 
ouwh lugher or older class has pro- 
portional privileges and mumuuitics, 
The wea of the education generally 
18 nulitary ; tho boys are overlooked 


by presidents taken from the elders ; 
the youths aru supermtended by the 
full-grown men; and the presidents 
are themselves regulated by a su- 
perior presidency. No individual 
amongst the Permans is excluded by 
law from honours and magistracies, 
but all are at hberty to send their 
boys to the public schools. Hero 
they pass through a course of prac- 
tical justice, and Jearn to acquire 
self-control, temperance, obedience, 
and, above all, to detest the e:1ne of 
megratitude, This vice, as evidencing 
tu profane carelessness with regard 
to the demands of religion and fibal 
piety, and the calls of patnoten 
and fnendship, 38 an offence obnoa- 
ious to puushment by law. The 
second class, of young men, pass 
ther time by day and night m a 
round of duties, of which the anned 
guardianship of the state 1s typical. 
Having discharged all the duties of 
this class, they pass mto that of the 
full-grown inen, upon whom de- 
volves the burden of foreign mult 
tary service, and who are cligible to 
honours and magistraeies, After 
pesmg though this class unexcep- 
tionably, they are enrolled: amongst 
the elders, an order which stands 
composed of approved and excellent 
men ‘These, freed from the clams 
of nuhtary service, dispense public 
amd private justice. with them. rest 
the election of all magistrates, and 
the power of hte and death. There 
In i qicely-eraduated reverence at 
class to class, youth to age, styects 
fo rulers, and all to law The La- 
conlamy athtude of Xenophon is 
diseoverable ms the multary-lke 
orguuzation of his state, and tho 
gradual working up to honours by 
menus of pemonty. Conservatism 
Was pretty well assured, and mnuova- 
ton chseouraged by an age standard 
of admisnion to the Spartan Gerouaia, 
and of ehgibihty to the rulng class 
of the Persians, 
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THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. * 


F it be true that the Drama is 
declming among us, it cannot 

be said that the decadence 18 owing 
to the want of public support and 
patronage. At ths Chnstmas-time 
there are open in London no less 
than iwenty-three theatres; and all 
of them, with scarcely a singlo ox- 
ception, are doing well. On boxmg- 
mght every pit and gallery was 
crammed to suffocation; and at 
several of the houses ‘ moncy was 
turned away.” This 18 the state of 
theatrical affairs when the field 1s 
disputed by a large number of ca- 
pacious munc-halls and other places 
of amnsement which had no exist- 
enee halfa dozen years ago What- 
ever, then, may be the quality of the 
dramatic entertainment presented im 
these days, it 18 certam that it is 
largely patronized and meets with 
& liberal reward = Nor 1s this suc- 
cuss confined to the managers’ 
harvest season of Chiristmas-tide. 
Throughout the whole of the past 
year the theatres gencrally enjoyed 
unusual proapenty. Two West- 
end houses that for years bad heen 
gulfs of ruin to a succession of luck- 
less managers were established ma 
earcer of success alingbt as s00n as 
their doors were opencd. — At 
nnother the manager has netted 
withmn twelve months the unmense 
gum Of 40,000/, and tlus through 
the attraction of onc prece This 
should prove thai the drama of the 
das ie at Jeast susted to the public 
taste oIfar has declmed then the 
public taste has deelned The 
writers who Jament tho present 
state of thier seem, however, to 
forget one important fact, viz, that 
the stage 18 no longer looked to, or 
needed, as a teacher. In tho old 
times, when there were no news- 
papers, and books were scarce, the 
pulpit and the stage were the only 
medinins through which leskons on 
morality and hf wero presented to 
the public It was of lugh import- 
ance then that the dramatist should 
hold the mirror up to nature, 
show vice its own image, and vir- 
tue her own features. But in these 
days, when all the learning, the ex- 
perience, and the philosophy of the 


greatest minds of all ages aro within 
reach of the humblost m cheap 
hooks, and still cheaper news- 
papers, the stage is no longor re- 
garded as‘an Instructor. Wo only 
look to 1t for amusement; and #0 
long as that amusement 1s innocent 
aud healthy, there is little elke that 
we expect from it We atudy 
human nature and morals now m 
hooks and in broudshects, and we 
go to the theatre for diversion. If 
the dramatist can instruct: while 
ho amuses us, well and good. But 
wo do not absolutely want his 
teaching. 

With thus brief apology for things 
as they are, we shall proceed to 
give some account of the amuse- 
ment Which has been provided for 
London Soeety at the vanous 
theatres this Christmas-hme. = Tn 
following out this agrecable task 
we shall not be guided solely by 
our own individual opmnon, but we 
Bhall take mto account the recep- 
tion which the various pieces mot 
with, and alsu the remarks and 
commentaries of the playgoers m 
boxes, pit, and gallery with whom 
wo sat and conversed. In this way 
wo hope to be able to reflect. the 
tro opnuon of the play going pubhe, 
und to arnye at something like 
just estnnate of the merits of the 
Various pieces 

The ehiquette of theatrical enti- 
cinin would presenbe that wo should 
bepm with a notice of one of the 
great houses—-Drury Lune or Covent 
Garden, but we wall reverse tho 
rule, and begm wath one of the 
hinall houses—the sinallest of them 
all, amdeed, ‘the httlo Strand.’ 
There 18 a certam fitness in this, 
mdoed ; for the httle Strand has of 
late years buen a sort of Alina Mater 
to the burlesque and pantomime 
writcrs. The new principle of joke- 
making that was first cnunciated at 
this little house by Messrs, Talfourd 
aud Byrou has leavened the whole 
body of punsters. Mr. Planché con- 
tented Giniae lf with a pun every 
dozen lines or so; Mr. Talfourd 
showed that an ingenious wit could 
afford a per centage considerably 
larger. But when Mr. Byron arose 
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it was 8 ly demonstrated that 
puns lurked in the least-sus 
places, and that burlesque doggrel 
might be made to bristle all over 
with them, as @ porcupine bnstiles 
with quills, or a garden wall with 
broken bottles. This system of 
turnmg every unconsidered verbal 
tnfle, such as adverbs, pronouns, 
and conjunchions to pun account 
is now ulmost universally followed, 
and tho success which attends the 
efforts of every one who purstiecs 
the method seems to show that the 
art is not a very difficult one. Let 
1K, then, give to the ‘ little Strand’ 
the honvurs dne to a discoverer and 
& propagunddist, 

r. Byron writes tho Strand 
Christmas piece, of course. We 
expect to seo im the bills, some day 
within the contury, that, ‘on ac- 
eount of his long and faithful ser- 
Viecs, this popular writer, though 
superannuated, will always bo re- 
tained on the ostablishmnent’ He 
merits the favour which the munagze- 
wout Khows Jum. Puss an new 
pair of Boots 1s the title of his latest 
production As the title suggests, 
It is @ new version of the favourite 
nursery talo. The selection, we 
think—and the audiences seem to 
think so too—1s not x happy one. 
Fairy Jore 18 not suited to the tasto 
of the cluldren of lurge growth who 
frequent the stalls and boxes of the 
Strand; nor is the stage large 
enough for the magical effects of a 
fairy druna. There is no scope m 
a bandbox for ‘ie realms of fancy. 
This secoms to us to be tho cluef 
cause of the Indifferent suecess of 
the new picee. But there 3s 
mother. Mr. Byron has carried a 
certam peculiar icthod of lua to a 
vicious excess. dn lus burlesque of 
The Lady of Lyons he discovered 
that an eccentric comedian coming 
on in a grotesque dress, and stolidly 
delivering along specch full of puns 
and pointed allusions produced a 
vast amount of laughter without 
any aid from the story or action of 
the piece. This device he has since 
turned to account im all his pieces; 
but in the present one tho thing is 
overdone. Nearly every character 
has a soliloquy of this deser:ption ; 
and though they are all more or less 


mirth-provoking, the result is very 
damaging to the cxtravaganzn a8 8 
whole. The action of the piece is 
constantly stopped, and the dénoue- 
ment 18 arrived at without that con- 
nection of events which is necessary 
to sustain the interest of the story 
in the minds of the audience. Never- 
theless there 18s a goud deal of fun 
in this new version of J’uss tn Buots. 
You are not greatly interested in 
the fortunes of the gay Margus of 
Cuabus; and you do not care a 
pu’s punt whether the  loyely 
daughter of King Noodleheadl the 
Nimth ws made happy or not. But 
at the things wlach the characters 
kay and do you laugh; and c»)- 
clly at the things said and duno 
by Mr. James Rogers as King 
Noowlliheul, What us the power 
which thus comedian employs to 
inake us Jaugh 50 much and so 
heartily? dhs bag nls at thus 
house 1s always the signal for a 
roar; and we have known hin call 
forth repeated rounds of sl beeraiy 
Kluply by looking up at the boxes, 
and saying, ‘Well? Does not tho 
seeret of his comicality le m lis as- 
AUINGd appearance Of Incanness® and 
infenority? Wnght's funny look was 
a knowmg one. Rogers’s 1 the re- 
verse it 1s an unknowlg one. IIo 
always seems, m lus person and 
manner, to present us with a bur- 
Jesque on Inumamty—somethmg of 
the kind which a monkey sets be- 
fore us when it 18 dressed up as a 
httle old man and plays the fiddle. 


Mr Rogers seems to say to us, 
‘Tok here, good folks. T’m only 


& baboon, and yet how hke J am to 
you human people, who pride your- 
selves upon bemg meu.’ 

All the parts in tlus extravaganza 
are remarkably well acted. Mr. 
Clarke’s Ogre is lnghly artistic m 
overy respect. As a grotesque actor 
it appears to us that Mr. Clarke 
has searcely an equal on the stage. 
His make up 1s always a study, 
and his action always ristic. 
The frequenters of the Strand will 
remember how his acting of a little 
old woman (who had positively 
nothing to say) attracted crowds to 
the littlo theatre, and made a fame 
for a picco which in itself was of a 
very commonplace and hackneyed 
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description. Miss Charlotte Saun- 
ders as the cat in top-boots never 
.vees sight of her feline character 
for a moment. From beginmng to 
end the assumption of cat-hke man- 
ners is sustained with admirable 
fidelity and ingenuity of device It 
was 0 happy idea to amalgamate 
the cat and the ‘tiger;’ but we 
xearcely liked the cat’s head. We 
should have preferred to see more 
of Miss Saunders’s mtelligent face 
The audiences miss the arch and 
hvely Miss Marie Wilton from this 
theatre; but we are bound to say 
that her place is likely m a little 
fame to be well supphed by Miss 
Ada Swanborough ‘Tins young 
lady, though a novice, acts well, 
and, moreover, she looks very hand- 
xome = What she cluefly wants 3s 
vivaeity She looks charnmg as 
the pretended prinee, and acts: with 
considerable breadth for a beszinner, 
but she must not look so serious m 
the imdst of her fun. There are a 
gteat many verbal jokes and puns 
in this prece—some food, some m- 
different, and some awfully bad , but 
as the awfully bad ones tell best 
with the audience, we cannot bhune 
the author, m Ins own personal m- 
terest, for resortmg to them We 
have not a ‘book of the play’ by us, 
but we remember that ‘tien Was 8 
roar like w little elap of thundcr 
when King Nowdlcheul sat down 
upon a thistle and then got up and 
sad, ‘thistle never do,’ and agun 
when some one talked of serenading 
another lke an ‘ Ethuopian neath an 
opian window.” We think it was 
the cat's kissing sonic one which 
evoked the cue line ‘your lip 1 18,’ 
and called forth the response ‘no 
hpities young man.’ The cat, of 
course, had wore puns mn hin than 
lives. Tle coukl come up to the 
‘seratch; he was not a domestic 
ammal, but ‘an-ulion ’ and a ‘ fur- 
nner, and he lLved in ‘ Cutcaton 
Street,’ and was fond of the opora 
of ‘ Purr-itani,’ and hoped hie would 
never be made into a ‘kittney pud- 
ding.’ Wo have a recollection, too, 
that Mr. Rogers said his ‘calves wero 
gone for heifer,’ and that tho ogro’s 

, complai of the selfish vo- 
racity of her husband, said that at 
breakfast ho ‘drank four cups and 


mate her fork-up hers.” Ho alsd 
gave his horses a ‘ meal o' corn,’ and 
the injured wife says ‘made mo 
look-on" There, what do you 
think of that for a pun? Wo aro 
sorry that Mr. Byron could not re- 
sist. that coneratto joke upon tho 
word ‘ogre.’ We won't mention 
What it was because it would re- 
quire some explanation; the author 
hnows what we meu. It is in 
three ynoces this season, and we 
think if was not quite bran new last 
Christmas The scenery at. the 
Strand is very good and well ma- 
naged on that little tea-board of a 
stage: bat there is no dazzling 
gplendom., and the smiling landseapo 
at the close makes, we think, rathor 
tu dull endine. 

Here as the bill of tho Theatre 
Rosal Olymyne Tt Jooks a pro- 
Dismg one, albert the title of the 
Christinas novelty eveites a good 
deal of mierrogation = Zhe aig of 
the Meriow, What is a merrow? 
Who are the merrows’? Where do 
they come from? Where do they 
Ielong to? When we purehaso 
and peruse the “book of the play,’ 
we leun that Mcrrows are Mermen, 
and that) they ‘come from’ the 
Inavmation of Mr. Palgrave Shnp- 
son, and ‘belong to’ the bottom of 
the sen This Christmas fairy ex- 
travaguiza ws written by Mr. IC. 
Burnand —the youngest but not the 
least capable of the little band of 
burlesque writers whose produe- 
tions have recently oeeupied so much 
space on the stage—and ms founded, 
wo are told, on an origmal plot con- 
structed by Mr Palgrave Snuppon. 
We are afraid that the word ‘ ori- 
gia’? has aequred a new significa- 
tion of late, or at Icast that 1 has 
lost its old one. How clso could it 
be appled toa story wlich 18 just 
Janline over agaun, the monotony 
of the old procecding being varied 
only by a dash of the Colleen Bawn 
with o suspicion of Paddy Miles the 
fishcrruan, gay und hght-hearted, 
transforinad into a prper? Ecce signa, 
Once upon a time, in the fabulous 
history of Ireland, there was a cer- 
tain Damsh kang called Grumgrifio, 
who invaded the southern coast of 
tho Emerald Isle, killed the native 
monarch, and imprisoned his son 
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and heir aa Teague Aer 
Grumgriffo a step-da 
Gorgonins, ‘forty and no beauty,’ 
whom ho wishes to dispose of, but 
whose hand no one will accept, not 
so much from objection to her hand 
In this difieulty Grumgeiffo thought 
n this di iffo thought 
of his prisoner Prince Teague. 
The prince, however, was already in 
love with a mermaid princess named 
Sabrina, and declined tho honour 
intended for him. Enraged by tlus 


refusal, To caused = the 
prince to be tied up in a sack and 
thrown into the sea. Down below 


the prince was caught and became 
the prisoner of Coomara, the kmg 
of the Merrown; but he hal the 
consolation to mert with the lady of 
hus Jove, tho mermaid Princess Sa- 
brina, with whom he wandered 
among tho shrinps and peri- 
winkles. But he sighed for the 
upper carth and shruups in thar 
boiled state, accompanied by tea m 
terrestrial bowers of bhas. The 
yipor of his late father m this ener- 
gency comes to tho rescue, ‘Tho 
fuiry Zophyrina prouounces a spell 
upon Dan's pipes. She conters upon 
one pipe the power of iakmg every 
ove dance, and upon the other the 
power of makmg every one run 
away. After this spell has been 
pronounced Dan takes a walk upon 
tho seaeshore and soothes Jus soul 
with a tune. Immehately the sea 
18 In GonUNotION, the httle fishes rise 
to tho surfaco and dance, and at 
length Kimg Coumara appears, and 
thus he speaks .— 


Whenen come those strains that charm my every 
penec P 
Jian, Your gracious fiship I meant no offence 
Comm, Offence! Oh, not at all; I am de- 
lighted ; 
Aud ior your music you shall be requited. 
Come live with me, the Merrow King, and verily 
You'll pass your time among the merrovs 
merrily, 


Hiereupon Dan receives a magic 
hat from Coomara—a hat wluch 
will preserve him from all dangers 
and enablo him to perform tho 
double journey — and takes a ‘ tre- 
mnendous header’ mto the ocean. 
Dan arrives with Coomara at the 
bottom i 
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concert a plan of escape. Dan plays 
his HF and the mormen < 
until they fall down exhausted. The 
opportunity is seized to open Coo- 
muara’s strong box and abstract two 
magic caps. Prince Teague and 
Sabrina put them on and imme- 
chately ascund through tho sea tu 
the upper world Dan is left be- 
hind, and is transformed to a fea 
monster; but he eventually secures 
2 magic cap and follows Teague sud 
Sabrina to the regions above, where 
all are made happy in a grand ta- 
bleau. This story, though not very 
new, 1s by no means a bad one for 
the purposes of ‘ legitimate extrava- 
gauza;’ but the slender thread 
which binds the few meideuts to- 
gether is termbly spun out, and the 
jokes which adorn it aro fow, far 
between, and singularly poor. Mr. 
Burnand in former efforts has given 
proof that he possesses humour and 
the power of joke-makmg = It 18 
therefore difficult to account for 
the uurehicyed dullness of his present 
performance Certainly the acting 
did not aid han much. 

It as surely a great mistake for 
Mr. Robson, as the prper Dan, to ap- 
pear among fries and other lace- 
and-tissuc-clul personages drossed 
mn the conventional corderoy smalls 
und frieze swallow-tailod cont of the 
music-halls, The coarseuess of his 
appearance completely destroyed the 
harmony and character of the fary 
scenes—ani after all he did not look 
much like an Inshman, nor speak 
much like an Inshman. Indeed, 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
the assumption was a failure—the 
only failure that Mr. Robson has 
over made. The performance of the 
piece excited very little laughter in 
the audience, and only one song— 
the patnotic one with the refrain of 
‘whoulo hog or none’—obtamed the 
honour of a round of applause. 
‘Tho songs, however, were not well 
selected, and this, we sus was 
uot the fault of iho author. He 
could not surely fancy that an in- 
different lady singer would chan 
tho audience with a vocal perform- 
ance of the ‘Carnival of Venice.’ 
Is it not trne—and will not play- 


ee 
—that tho three or four extra- 
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vaganzas at this theatre have been 
comparative failures? And yet they 
have been wnitten by authors who 
have bean emmently and umformly 
successful elsewhere. What can be 
the cause of this? We think we 
can solve the problem. The system 
of the theatre is unfavourable to any 
piece which requires to be well sus- 
tainod by a variety of characters. 
Mr. Robson in his own sole n 
sustained the fortunos of the theatre 
while he was im health and his po- 
pularity was fresh. Ho is now out 
of hoalth and lus popularity 1s on 
the wany, and still be mamtians the 
old system. The prosperity of the 
7d and the Lycewn should ere 
this have taught lum thet the public 
wil no longer run atter a name 
The days when playgoers talked of 
suing ‘to seo Wright,’ or ‘to seo 
Robson,’ are gone by They go 
now to see good pieces Which are 
well acted throughout. 

Remy in tho naghbourhowl, we 
mmiy as well look mn next at the Ly- 
coum. Nearly ten o’clock, and the 
Pecpo Day not over yet! Don't you 
think, now, Mr. Falconer, that a 
little shortenng—(you muot listen , 
‘It's no use, Jacob,’ as Salem Scudder 
hays) —~don’t you think that a little 
lopping would still be an uuprove- 
ment? We have seen the piceo sv- 
verul tumes, and every tino on 
couung out (after tho stroke of ten) 
we have heard the remark on all 
side»— It's a good piece, but far too 
long.’ Those provoking carpenters’ 
secnes are as old-fasluoned as leather 
breeches. Bring the story a hitle 
closer together. Take note, 7he 
Colleen Bawn and The Octoroun are 
both played in one mght, and the 
whole performanco is over about 
clevcn. 

At length the overture. Sprizhtly 
and appropnate, we commend, it to- 
gether with tho overtures at D 
Lane, the Prmcess’s, and the Strand, 
to the notice of certam conductors, 
who scam to umagme that a bur- 
lesque is a grand opera. 

ere is a sad want of novelty in 
the subjects of the Chmstmas pieces 
this year. Wo have just bocn seeing 
Puss in Boots at the Strand, a story 
which has been ‘done to death,’ and 
which, if we are not mistaken, formed 
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tho subject of one of the pantomimes 
lust season. And here at the Lycoum 
we are presented with the well-worn 
story of Little Red Riding tovd. 
The munes of fairy lore have been 
overtaxed of lato, owing to burlesque 
having become at certain jouses 
perennial. If we are to havo any 
novelty im future, some vue must 
sot to work and turn out an cntirely 
now series of nursery tales. The 
Lyceum version of Jed Audig Hood 
is from the pen of Mr. Leicoster 
Buckinghan, a learned, grave, and 
potent signor of the daily press 
And why not? Nee semper tendit 
arcus Apolly, It must be a relief to 
a writer who 1s chamned to the heavy 
log of pohtieal dasquusition all the 
year round to be set treo for a woek 
or so in December to concoct a low 
playful rhymes Such an author 
may eryoy the grateful change; but 
one certanly does not envy the 
author who is pun-making from Ja- 
nuary to Decomber round, and who 
swolters at doggrol rhymes i the 
dog-days. Mr. Buckingham’s pero 
ih Snuart, and full of puns; Dut i os 
evident. that, m the conduct of bis 
Ktoiy, he has been a martyr {to a 
vanioty of circumstances over which 
he hod Little or no control. In order 
to allow Miss Lydia Thompson to 
represent the ¢irco nationalitios of 
the Umted) Kingdon, he has: to 
transport lus characters from tho 
banks of theo Thaines to Scotland, 
and thence to Ireland. The scenc- 
punters, too, have had a special m- 
terest mt compelling: him to this 
change of venue They had ovi- 
dently settled 1¢ beforehand that 
they should paint the Falls of Garra- 
walt, near Balmoral, and the Lakes 
of Killarney. So Mr. Buckmgham 
nust needs carry them to those 
places at his own expensco—that is 
to say, at tho expense of his story 
and his piece. Mr. Telbin’s views 
of the Insh lakes aro triamphs of 
scene art, and probably nothing 
equal to them has ever boen seen on 
the stage, but coming in, as they 
do, m panoramic succession, whilo 
the denouement of the story us being 
worked out, they completely spoil 
tho piece. When did a rama 
not spoil a pieco? Nor do we see 
why the author should have been 
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goddess Terprichore, m the person 
of Miss Lydia Thom We 
have had Irish es and Highland 
flings from this clever httle lady ad 
sutusem. Wiss Thom is some- 
thing better now &® mere 


dancer of quick stepa—~she 1s an 
actross, and a very clover actress 
too; and we certamly think that 
her vivacious talent might have been 
better employed on the author's 
Bmart lincs. Mr. Buckinghain has 
not had the advantage of a good 
burlesque company at this house. 
Muss Thompson aa Jed Ieding Lond, 
and Miss Cicely Nott as (Colin, aro 
both admirable. Miss Saxon, too, 
deserves crodit for the cffeetrve way 
in which shoe delivers her lines; but 
for the rest—well, Mr Warlow 1 
promsng, but Mr. Selby, as the 
syuire—1s he not phenomenously 
bud? We say phenomenously, be- 
eauso we know Mr. Selby to be an 
artist, and it 3s not casy to wnder- 
stend how he could be so slaakingly 
moffective. His part is distinguished 
for 148 badness, because wo know it 
14 sustained by a good actor. Mr. 
Selby is out of place m= burlesque, 
and we advise hun not fo essay a 
character of this kind agam. Mr. 
Falconer scoms to have undertaken 
the management of the Lyceum 
under the ruling influence of a lucky 
stur. Ho has taken the tide at the 
full, and we wish Inm bon voyage— 
‘on to fortune.’ His talent, perse- 
verance, and frith In hunself deserve 
STLCCOSH, 

Shall we go to sou a pantomme, 
now that we aro m the neaghbour- 
hood of them; or shall we exalt bur- 
lesque by giving it the precedence ? 
Well, we funk burlesquo, if not the 
older form of Christmas entertam- 
ment, 1s, in point of hterary clams, 
entitled to take the pas. So let us 
proceed along the Strand to the—— 
we were gomg to say the Adolphi, 
but we are reminded that there 1s 
no Chnstmas picce at that house, 
owing to the overwhelming attrac- 
tion of tho ‘two great sensation 

in one night’—so lot us mako 
it the St. James’s. Oh, that 

! We have gone round bo 
sides of it, and we find the one to be 
just as long and wearisome as the 
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other. This Christmas time, how- 
ever, the pilgrimage, though long 
and dreary, will be amply repaid by 
a sight of Mr. Wilham Brough’s 
elegant extravaganza of Perseus and 
Antrumedi, My. Brough has in a 
great measure made his own tory 
from the scraps of information re- 
xpecting his dramatas persons which 
are to be found in Lempnere’s Dic- 
tionary. Thus wo have Polydectes, 
King of Ser phos, enamoured of Danae, 
but strongly objected to by Dunue’s 
apirited young son Perseus. The king 
gives a banquet to the neighbourmg 
prmees, and stipulates that cach 
shall present him with a nehly-ca- 
parisonod steed, hoping thus to cx- 
clnde Persens, who 18 poor, and to 
incite him to some dangerous enter- 
mise. J’erseus has no steed to offcr, 
Pat he engages to make war upon 
the Gorgon, Medusa, and bring her 
head to the king. In this task Af- 
yerea paves the darmg youth her as- 
sistance, furmslang lim with the 
slncld of Pluto to render him imvi- 
sible, the wings of Mercury to give 
him speed, the dagger of Vulean for 
defence, and her own shield to ren- 
der hon invineible. Meantime /’/a- 
neus, wrich § swell,’ who 1s betrothed 
to sladiomeda, abandons her amid 
the deluge sent by Juno to avenge a 
slizht passed upon her by Axdro- 
mete’s mother The floods are ac- 
companied by a sea-monster which 
devours the population, and Jus de- 
predations can only be stayed by 
Andromeda submitting to be bound 
to a rock, and left at the mercy of 
the Gorgon. J’erseus arrives, slays 
the Gorgon, and releases her. Ax- 
droneda rewards him with her affec- 
tion, and her parents, the kmg and 
queen of Ethiopia, sanction their 
muon Perseus is resolved that the 
vercmony shall take place in the 
presence of his mother, and arrives 
in time to prevent her being dragged 
to the altar agaist her will by the 
odious tyrant Polydectes. The king, 
hearmg of his ap » Suminons 
his guards; but Perseus shows the 
Gorgon’s head, and turns them all 
into stone, This story is well adapted 
for the purposes of extra ; 
and both m the writing and con- 
struction of the pi . William 
Brough has per excelled even 
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the best of his former efforts. Tho 
mythological ‘period eve. carefully 
ologi are carefully 
reserved dioashoat, and the writ- 
is i by elegance, 
neatness, and wit. It has boen sad 
that high polish in burlesque writ- 
ing is unfavourable to fun and 
breadth of effect. But in Perseus and 
Andromeda it will be found that Mr. 
Brough has successfully combined 
both. He shows that ho can be as 
prodigal of puns and verbal jokos as 
any of his compeers; and he has 
this superior ment, that he docs not 
jingle words withont at the same 
trying to pngie ideas) = AS an Cx- 
ample of his most audacious pun- 
mng, we might give the speech of 
Polyde: tea to the princes — 


Poly, Gentlemen all, the honours you've con- 
ferred on me 

Quite overomme, | might «ay, overburden me. 
1 think you for your presenes at iny tible, 
Aud Ukew ise for yom presenta iu my stable, 
For you've each given me m your liberality 
A noble horse for my poor hospitality 
Gold, aflver, Jewels, cach his bridie carries on, 
Such trappings, sure, are flue past all caparison ; 
So richly harnessed thus from head to hoofs, 
They of your friendship I deem haane & proofs, 


As an example of pomt and neat- 
ness, we may take tlas Alien 
appears at the end as tho Spat of 
hatrovagqanza, and Perseus remarks 
on her dress — 


Ter. What dors it mean ° 
Ain, It means you now fi toe 
The Spirit of Extravaganza see 
banaé, For wisdom a strange character 
Min = Notao 
For wisdom ts fall often found, we know, 
Moat potent when in garb of folly dressed ; 
Aa wholesome truths are oft best told in jest 


Tho cxtravaganza is adiurably 
acted throughout, and some of the 
effects are very beanthful and stnk- 
ing. Miss Herbert as Andromeda, 
in a white dress, anl with dishe- 
velled golden hair, chaimed to the 
rock, presents a charming picture of 
misfortune. The turning of the 
guards of Polydectes to stone may be 
called a great ‘ sensation scene.’ Wo 
have seldom seen anything of the 
kind so well managed. Altogether, 
this extravaganza is characterized 
by a high ‘degree of literary ex- 
cellence, and by superior tasto and 
elegance in its appointments. 
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Pantomime still holds sway at tho 
big houses, and very properly so.* 
The vast stages of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden require breadth of 
effect—largo hoada, grotesque noacs, 
goggle eyes, and plenty of kicking 
and slappmeg. We should be sorry 
if burlexqyue were to albow clown 
and pantaloon off the stage. A good 

antomime 38 one of the most en- 

oyable entertainments that we know. 
Its fun is of the kind which shakes 
up the chaphragm and makes the 
sides ache. With the very highost 
respect for written wit, for wuor- 
ous expression, for pomt, and for 
epigram, wo mnuntain that there is 
no joke equal to the burmng of the 
pantaloon with the red-hot poker, if 
the thmg be well done. ‘The clown 
must enjoy the joke without any 
apparent cons@ousess of its bemg 
ervel, and the pantaloon must ae- 
cept it with mnocenee and goal 
faith. A good ship ie the face, too— 
how funny that is! Squashmg a 
baby, is not that good sport always ? 
Something that hurts, or is aup- 
posed: to hurt, never fails to pro- 
voko a hearty laugh. Will some 
one write an essay and show us how 
this happens—how mankind should 
bo so reuly to Jaugh at what is 
erne] ? 

The Drury Lane pantomimo is 
written, as usual, by Mr. FE I. 
Blanchard Ho = combines — two 
storws—tho Flouse that Jach Lhuilt, 
and other Hubhad They have no 
connection, of course, but the amal- 
gamation serves to introduee to the 
juventies a number of familiar cha- 
necters, and at the same time ona- 
bles the author to amplify his story. 
Mother Hubbard and her doy act as 
the good genius of Jack, and cnable 
him to build tis house and become 
aman of property, in opposition to 
tho tyrannical machinations of the 
wicked squre. The building of the 
house is the great effect of the pan- 
tomune, and certainly it is Poth 
novel and striking. A swarm otf 
little masons and carpenters como 
on the stage and begin hammering, 
chipping, and sawing. In a few 
moments, as if by the work of their 
hands, a scaffold rises, with the little 


workmen w it. You see them 
all busy with their trowels, and tho 
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scaffold rises higher and higher: 
they are building the honse fast. 
Now they are finishing off the oT 
ing-stones and plastering the walls. 
The scaffold sinks imporceptibly 
while they aro at this work, and 
there, on what a fow minutes before 
was a dreary, waste marsh, stands a 
beautiful co This is ono of 
the prettiest effects we have ever 


neon, and it is capitally managed. 
We wish we could as highly 


of the other secnes, which, truth to 
guy, aro fomewhat dingy. Mr. 
Blanchard manages his story very 
neatly and with due regard to its 
stealy dramatic progress; bat he 
seams entirely to eschew verhal 
jokes. We only discovered one pun 
in the picee, and hero it is, Mother 
Hubbard Jo juitur— 


if I take this strong tea, I sec J sball 
Bo getting quite an old /okea-mian gal 


Wo think the author might have 
treated us to a fewinore. That he 
can joke with the best of the jokers 
wo know full well; and we think 
nudionces now @pect jokes and 
puns in pieces of this hind ‘The 
Boheasman one above refered to 
was quckly caught up and re- 
lished. Ino the harlequinale we 
have two sets of pantonumists, two 
clowns, two pantaloons, and so on 
We searecly think that the most 
partial friends of those clowns, &e., 
would say that they were fanny. 
They wero not; and they further 
aggravated their dullness by beng 
coatse and vulgar to a degree which 
wo should not L. ve expected at this 
theatre. 

Wo go up Oxford Street to the 
Princoss’s with ‘ great expecta- 
tions,’ inindful of former panto- 
ininne triumphs under Mr. Harms’s 
tasteful manugement, and we aro 
not disappointed. Mr Byron’s pan- 
tomume of WAittingtun aud his Cut 
is in overy respect a capital one. It 
in a pantomime calculated to please 
tho old ux wall as the young folks. 
The opening, though atnctly panto- 
mimie in action, is full of smart 
puns and jokes, and the masks are 
so constructed that every word can 
he distinctly beani all over the 
house. And what funny masks 
they are! every ono with a different 
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expression, and all highly ludicrous 
and ue. And the actors who 


wear thom—Mr. Garden, Mr. More- 
land, Mr. Raymond, and Mr. Has- 
tings—aro they not worthy of the 
nunc of pantomimusts? They speak 
their hnes with cxcellent effect, and 
at the same time do not disdain to 
suit their words with the panto- 
mimic action of kicks and slaps. 
Mr. Byron, in his opening, to some 
extent anticipates what is called the 
‘comic business.” Everybody hits 
every body clse on the head, and the 
nomoveable expression of the gro- 
tepque masks mivests the procecding 
with the most dehghttal comuenlity. 
There is a charmme ace? about 
Miss Harrin’s assuinption of the 
part of little Zeek Whittington. Her 
graceful simplicity gives quite a 
poetical colourmg to the scene on 
Highgate Thll, where the bells call 
upon the future lord mayor to turn 
again. Uer childuke manner 18 m 
pleasing contrast to the mero pert- 
ness Wlueh connnonly distmpwshes 
the acting of parts of thin kind, 
Miss Howard as the fairy, Good 
Hameo, Combines elegance with 
Vivarity, and speaks as well as she 
dances But what shall we say of 
little Master Haslem, who plays the 
Cat? Was ever such a human cat 
seen? Tins little eluld as not 
snnply an acrobat—he is an actor, 
and dns waggery betokens either 
very precocious intellect or a very 
clever syaten. of traming on the 
part of his mstructor. It is but 
ustice to the little man to say that 
wonderful as were his tumblng and 
trapeze-vaultme, the conuc touches 
of us walk and action were even 
more effective. That exit m the 
style of an old man complacently 
rubbing his hands exhibited & power 
of hiwnorous expression far above 
the erpacity of ordinary children. 
The scenery of this pantomime is 
exceedingly tasteful and elegant; 
and the scene where the rats invade 
the presence-chamber of King Kolly- 
wobble is ¥ cleverly manage. 
The graces of the ladies of the baliet 
are quite overpowering. It does 
not strike us that any of them can 
dance very well; but as they aro all 
more or less handsome, and aro 


prettily and richly dressed, they 
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form a very pleasing element of any 

jece in which they are engaged. 
The dance where they open cham- 
pagne-botiles with a volley of ‘ pops’ 
is novol and pretty, and is highly 
creditable to the fancy of tho hallet- 
master, who, by tho way, has tho 
aivantago of being named Theodore 
Martin. Ballet-masters seem to be 
lucky in their names: ‘Oscar 
Byrne’ would fit cithor a pee or a 
hero But wo must not forget the 
author's porton of the work. Mr. 
Byron has two cat subjects this 
scaxon, aud we were cunous to sce 
how he would diver ufy lus puns so 
as to give the Strand and the Prm- 
erss’» cath its due share of orei- 
nality We has certamly manazed 
the matter very wall At the Strand 
he puns upon eats, and at the Pra- 
cess’s upon rats Here are some 
rut-jokes, Auny dtoliywoblle Joqu- 
tur :— 

Ob dear! Tam the wretchedsst of Kings, 

Sor this {4 a most fearful atate of things 3 

Hats ravage all, they’re’ worse trun the ries 


matics 
They're in each hard som‘ous, een in our 


attics, 
We ve tried cach trap and oach rat catcher 


that’s here, 
And en tho. vile raés there wo made a razzia 


Who woukl snepect that ‘razzin’ 
had a dhsjunctive or other conrune- 
tion with ‘rata there?’ The oxtra- 
vaganee of Mr. Byron's punning and 
word-twisting 18 illustrated by the 
tollowing couplet— 

Radlot, Your lip, dear, in derision do not curl, 

Prince. O Wichard, Wichard! I’m a wiched 

girl. 


And this-— 


Don't die, my puss, oh! if he does I'll write 
His history, for he desrrves it quite 

Publish 1 in 3 vols, I will, if you dies, 

There I be a run upon that book at} Mecadss, 


Tho fact that the pubhe ‘take’ and 
laugh at such puns as these shows 
to what a high pitch of perception 
they have been educated by sitting 
under the burlesque writers. ‘Truth 
to say, however, these outre 
puns go better with the public than 
lished wit and pointed epigram. 
Fiore 18 a very neat bit of writing — 
Duk Most mighty potentate, my ship's been 
wrecked 


; 
And although it was wonderfully deckedj 


It’s now a shabby thing without a bow; * 
Although its aatls did into ribbons go— 

Tt's broke in two, is with each shroud ; 
It's figure-bead’s gone ; it’s no longer prota. 


This in happy, but it does not raiso 
laughter or applause like a had pun. 
The harlequnade is really vory 
funny. Tho clown and pantaloon, 
My. Hildyard and Mr. Paulo, osehow 
the imovations which have mado 
our pantomimes mero cxhilutions of 
fiddle-playing and acrobatiam, and 
content: themselves with the hu- 
mours of the kick and slap and tho 
good old red-hot poker. Mr. Hild- 
yard has an exceedingly come man- 
ner of il-treatme the personages of 
pantonume society, and we have to 
thank tum for more than one hearty 
‘ror’ He ois the best clown we 
have seen for a long time —indead, 
gineo ‘Tom Matthews was promoted 
to the opemmngs and took to playing 
fat poheemen By the way, has not 
retribution fallen upon this gentle- 
nan at Drury Lane? THe who, as 
clown, took so mueh delight in bon- 
netme policemen, has now changed 
characters, and gets baek the cults 
he pave, There is dramatic justice 
in thir. 

The pantomime of Culling at 
Covent Garden, by Mr. J. M. Morton, 
is chiefly remarkable for its pron 
transtormation secne by Mr. Caleott. 
Tins elover arlist has amplified the 
nurror effect which he introduced last 
year at the Lycoum. The result is un- 
doubtedly one of tho most stikme¢ 
scenes Of the kind over witnessed, 
Sceme artists seem to be attaming a 
pitch of excollence m their art far 
above the standard of their stage 
collaborateurs. My. Morton’s open- 
ing will scarcely, we think, tend to 
‘sustam Ins reputation’ as a dra- 
matist. Mr. Morton is funny at 
farce dialogue, but he is) by no 
means an adept at tho ten-syllabic 
verse of extravaganza. But what 
with the masks, and the largo area 
of Govent Garden, you don’t hear 
much of what is said in the opening, 
so it docan’t greatly matter. 

We come at last to the ‘little 
theatre in the Haymarket,’ whcro 
Mr. Buckstone, son., with the aid of his 
son, presents a pantomimic eclogue, 
entitied, Misa Muffit and Little Boy 
Bine. We have known little of 


May and December. 
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Miss Moffitt hitherto beyond that 
she ‘eat on a tuffet, eating of curds 
and whey ;’ but pow we learn, that 
after ing much persecution 


at br or (or shall we say Bora 
& wicked spider- ’ 
mn Feats fairy, and 
Tescu: & : was 
united to our sleepy friend, Little 


Loy Hive. The opening of this pan- 
tomimo is somewhat entomological, 
but the incidents are conceived in 
the true n -tale spirit, and tho 
»roduction is therefore well calcu- 

ted to please the young folkr. The 
harlequinade is of a superior kind, 
but we miss Mr. Arthur Leclercq 
As a fantastic and come dancer he 
has no equal on the stage, and wo 
trust he wil] soon be restored to 
health and the boards of the Hay- 
market. 

And now, having secn all these 


Dburlesques, oxtravaganzas, and 
suuitus, 1 tesunen one duly to 


Lerseus und Andromeda at the St. 
Juines’s, and the best pantomime 
Mr. Henry Byron’s Whittington and 
hua (ut at the Princess’s. And we 
think we are right in saying that 
this 18 the opimion of the public who 
have had the same opportunities of 
judging as ourselves. To thoso 
who have not yet had those oppor- 
fiuntics, wo soy, ‘Go and seo them 
all, pay your money, and judge for 
yourselvern ’ 


MAY AND DEOEMBER; 


nr, 


Che Second Prometheus. 


LROVW WE GFRMAW OF HIS. 


ees EE 


Q™ brand with foul shame that cold dullard’s name— 

Postenty’s ban be upon him! 

Whose soul, dipped in Styx, the first was to fix 
Tho moments that lovers ne’er reckon: 

Tho miuutes and hours, passed in trellised bowers, 
What wretch was it dared to determine, 

By watch or by clock? thus hoping to dock 
Tho wings light and joyous, of Cupid. 


Through some bl 


winter night sat the old dreary wight, 


His nails blue with cold and fear, bitng: 
Hush’d all, but midnight sound, mice only secamper'd round, 
In zig-zag route, stealthily, beetles moved. 


11. 
With chaplets entwined, full of memories kind, 


Be his name who kissing invented ! 
With rich raby lip, the first glowing sip 
Of noctar to mortals hoqueathing. 
A-Maying he went, the swoet flowers bent, 
And nodded, all perfumed, to greet him. 
The sun’s joyous beam danced over the stream, 
Their merriest tunes the birds carolled. 


On old inythic fables 


For hi tet. recenp in ge turned the tables: 
Poor Prometheus ee 


by Jove! 


driven, nor ever forgiven, 


oor wan 
Whilst of kissing the inventor's adored ! 


ALB. 


Gao, Vanentint. anp Tenn wi Story! 
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of the labour involved in keeping 
such an establishment in proper 
order. 

Few persons have the least notion 
of the intellect, perseverance, and 
watchfalness that are daily exercised 
in this place, of the ready inven- 
tion required to meet sudden and 
unexpected difficulties, and the reso- 
lute courage by which alone they 
can be overcome. Fow of the visitors 
who stroll leisurely from cage to 
cage think of the exceeding hencfit 
conferred on science by this collec- 
tion, and the valuable additions to 
zoological knowledge that have been 
made through its means. 

Many curious and disputed points 
in animal physiology have heen 
cleared up which otherwiso must 
have been left to conjecture and 
theory, and the amount of pains 
taken about the needful experiments 
are as surprising as they are gene- 
tally unknown. In order to ascer- 
tain but a single mooted point, a staff 
of observers has been organized, ro- 
lioving cach othor at regular intervals, 
never quitting thar posts for a single 
instant of day or night, and keeping 
their ceascless watch lest at some 
unguarded moment the golden op- 
portunity might be Jost, perhaps 
never to recur. Any ono who wishes 
to form an idea of the accuracy, 
perseverance, and watchfulness that 
are excroised on such occasions necdd 
but refer to the celebrated cxpen- 
ments conducted by Professor Owen 
in order to settlo certain difficulties 
in the development of the kangaroo 

In spite of ull the care lavished 
upon this institution, winter is always 
an anxious period. Bearing, there- 
fore, al] these, and many other con- 
siderations in my mind, it waa with 
no small interest that I entered the 
Zoological Gardens on Old Twelfth 
Day, Saturday the 18th of January, 
1862, the thermometer then indicat- 
ing a temperature of 24° Fahr., and 
 tolerably sharp breeze blowing. 

On casting a comprehensive glance 
at the various enclosures, the first 
object that caught my eye was a 
creature something like a grconadier’s 
cap, or a lady’s muff set on end, 
reared against the bars of the en- 
closure, and gently swaying its body 
backwards and forwards. Presently 


it to sidle along the bars, still 

ing or sitting upright, and be- 
ing rendered so indefinite oo 

y intervening twigs, wires, and pos 

that I could not make it out at all. 
However, it soon turned its odd, 
wise-visaged head, and all the beaver 
fat confessed. As the beaver is a 
North American animal, accustomed 
to brave the terrible winters of that 
climate, and quite familiar with ice, 
I should not have troubled myself 
about it, but for its movements and 
general demeanour ing 580 
largely of the absurd, and its perfect 
contentment amid conditions that 
would seem the very acme of dis- 
comfort to a human being. 
watching the inquisitive creature for 
some timo, it was easy to appreciate 
the veneration in which its intel- 
lectual powers are, or were once held 
by the not savage of North America, 
who would naturally reverence an 
animal that could build a house far 
superior to Ins wifwam, and was 
clever enough to dam up a too-shal- 
low stream and to Jay by a store of 
food for the winter—two branches of 
soc1a] ceonomy that the savage mind 
would not have conceived and far 
less executed. 

Dnpping with water, which froze 
almost ummediately on touching the 
ground, and had already covered the 
enclosure with spots and paths of 
ice, the beaver looked as luxuriously 
comfortable as a cat on a hearth- 
rug, and was enjoying himself amaz- 
ingly. Sometimes he would patter 
round his pond, his flat tail I 
behind him; then he would make 
for the water, flounce into the half- 
frozen hqwd with a splash that 
causod the nerves to shudder in 
misplaced sympathy, make a great 
turmoil with paws and tail, and then 
emerge, walk to the bars with the 
water dropping from every hair, scat 
himself on end, holding with his feet 
to the iron fence, and with a calmly- 
inquimtive air inspect the carnages 
passing on the road or the visitors 
that happened to approach his home. 

Good store of tree-trunks and 
branches have been conniderately 
furnished to him, and the grooves on 
the wood and the chips which strew 
the enclosure are conclusive proofs 
that the kindness of his attendants 
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is not wasted, and that his teeth have 
been rightly exercised. 

Near this animal is another of the 
game species, not so large, and in- 
habiting quite a little enclosure with 
@ more trough of water, transformed 
by the united exertions of the animal 
and the frost into an unpleasing 
compound of water, mud, ice, and 
chips. The animal was mightily 
hard at work when I came to its 
cage, carrying a bundle of straw in 
its mouth for some time, washing it 
well, and then rearing the bundle 
carefully against the angle of its den 
and tucking it down neatly with its 

ws. I thought it was playing at 

uilding a dam. 

It was evident that as far as the 
beaver was concerned there was no 
cause for anxicty; and I therefore 
passer on to see how the inhabitants 
of Southern Africa comyported them- 
selves under tho present circum- 
ptances. 

As usual, the hippopotamus was 
enjoying his bath, rolling about and 
wallowing in the familar clement m 
a lazily contented fashion, over and 
anon slowly submerging the whole 
of lus unwieldy person below the 
surface with that remarkable powcr 
of adaptability which permits such 
animals as the hippopotamus and 
elephant to simk and nso at will, 
thus making themselves heavier or 
lighter than an equal bulk of water 
without noeding to expel or mspire 
air. This is a most interesting por- 
formance, especially to a practical 
swimmer, and is probably achieved 
by compressing the muscles of the 
chest so as to reduce the bulk when 
the creature desires to sunk, and 
allowing itself to expand to its former 
dimensions when 1t wants to nse. 

The native habita of this great 
animal are well exhibited by the mag- 
nificent male specimen now in the 
Gardens, and it is curious to see 
how wonderfully the creature 18 
fitted for an aquatic existence. 
Heavy, corpulent, and unwieldy as 
it appears on land, its legs net xo 
widely apart that when it walks in 
high grass the limbr of each side 
make a separate path, leaving a 
ridge of untrodden grass between 
them, it assumes quite another as- 
pect as soon as 1t enters the water, and 


in the easy playfulness and alm 
grace of its movements affords oe 
great a contrast to its former clumsi- 
ness as does the swan proudly sailing 
on the lake to the samo bird un- 
couthly waddling on the shore. 

As the tank in the enclosure was 
so thickly covered with ice that the 
animal might have bi ipa shding, 
but would have found swimming 
next to upossible, the oa a ter 
mus was forced to content himself 
with the small tank within lus house, 
where the water is kept at » moderate 
temperature by artificial means, and 
the atmosphere 1s such as this deli- 
eato though monstrous animal can 
breathe with safety. The attendants 
are peculiarly careful of so valuablo 
a creature, and have made arrange- 
ments for cleansing 1ts house without 
wending their charge into the outer 
au during the operation. 

Tho giraffes aro nearly, if not 
quute, as delicate as the hippopota- 
mus, and are obliged to content 
thomsclves with gratifying their very 
inquisitive natures by inspecting 
the visitors who occasionally pass 
through their warm house,and would 
like to feel the graceful and gentle 
creatures were not all such attempts 
sternly prohibited by the watchful 
guardians, Jt 1s rather romarkablo 
that within a yard or two of each 
other are located specimens of ani- 
mals which mhahit the same land 
and yet are as strongly contrasted in 
shape and habit as if they came from 
opposite portions of the globe. 

‘he clands are well and comfort- 
able, and appear to be tamer than 
was the caso a fow months ; 
They are able to withstand the cold 
better than the pas rain and 
the giraffe, beng, mdeed, mighty 
mountain climbers in their native 
land, and therefore accustomed to a 
low temperature. I may here men- 
tion that the healthy condition of 
these magnificent antelopes, and the 
comparative case with which they 
are bred im this country, afford most 
gratifying encouragement to the 
efforts now being made in many 
quarters to acclumatize in our own 
Juand the useful and ornamental 
inhabitants of other parts of the 
world, and show in a striking man- 
ner the national value of a collection 
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upon which so much time is spent 
and to which such stores of know- 
at ah cheerfully dedicated, 
acquisition of a single new 
article of food, whether animal or 
vegetable, is no slight boon to a 
country, and it is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the benefits that will 
accrue to this land if we can fairly 
establish this splendid antelopo as a 
denizen of our parks or ocks. 
When adult and well it is as 
large as a prize ox; its meat is of a 
peculiarly delicate and piquant fla- 
vour; its fat, a handbreadth tluck, 
is thoyght to surpass that of venison, 
while the marrow is of sncb tran- 
scendant merit that a South African 
hunter can hardly trust hunsclf to 
think about it. There are, of coursc, 
many (ufficulties in th: way, 1u0s- 
much as the anunal has not yet 
become civilized, and is apt to dis- 
play an amount of irascibility that 15 
rather torrifying in an animal that 
wears horns as sharp and poworful 
as those of the Andalusian bull; that 
can. Icap a fence or chasm from which 
the boldest hunter would recoil, 
end can charge down a precipitous 
hill with the speed and certum foot 
of tho chamois. Still it 31s ovident 
that in succossive gencrations this 
evil tempor may be elimmated by 
careful managomnent ; and 1t 3s to be 
hoped that before tho lapse of many 
ears the eland may be as common 
in our parks as tho fallow decr. 

Nor is this the only creature which 
is being bred at the Zoological Gar- 
dens with the intention of acclima- 
tizing it. Among quadrupeds the 
bison of North Amenca and the 

of Australia are among 

the number of intended denizens of 
thus country, while among the birds 
wo may notice & great number of 
es belonging to the poultry and 

© pigeons, such as the splendid 
curassows of tropical America, and. 
the large wonga-wonga pigeon of 
Australin. France and England aro 
uniting in the same great object, by 
means of their ive Societies of 
Acclimatization, and should Europe 
be hereafter onmched with the valu- 
able bensts and birds that are now 
being gradually accustomed to the 
conditions of a strange land, 1t is to be 
hoped that posterity will not forget 
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how deep a debt of gratitude they owe 
to the Zoological Gardens of London. 

irous of seeing how the cold 
weather was borne by the ostriches, 
I went to look at my old friends, 
whom I found shut up in their 
houses, but very glad to see mo, and 
as desirous as ever of eating any ob- 
ject they could snapup The shining 
top of my pencil-case was a wondar- 
ful attraction to these inquisitivo and 
voracious birds, and 1t was most 
alb»urd to sce all the heads bobbing 
up and down, tho large brown eyes 
gicammg with excitement, and the 
wide mouths opened and shut with 
iinpatience just because I was wnting 
with a pencil that had a glittering top. 

The temperature was 45° Fahy. in 
this department, and the ostriches 
and cassowarios were quite at ther 
case, as probably was the apteryx; 
but as the latter bird was hidden, as 
usual, behmd her bundle of straw, 
and was in all hkelihood fast aslecp, 
her exact condition could not be 
ascertuned. Thore are plouty of 
odd lirds in these Gardens, but the 
apteryx 18 without doubt the oddest 
of all existing feathered )ipeds. 
Wingless, tailless, tluck-leg ged, long- 
leaked, and brown-coated, she is 
about ay queer a specnnen of a bird 
as can well be unagined; and as a 
clumax to ber eccentneities of be- 
haviour persists, though a spinster 
apteryx living in more than con- 
ventual celibacy, in laymg cnormous 
eggs, cach of which weighs one-fourth 
as much as the parent bird. Several 
emus, however, were trotting about 
in the open air, and were pecking 
here and there at the grass or 
poking their long necks over the 
ruils of the enclosure as gaily as in 
the summer months, though tho 
pround was frozen to a stony hard- 
ness, firm ice was at their fect, and 
the shouts of boys sliding wero hoard 
Just outside the fence. 

There are, of course, far too many 
beasts and birds in this collection to 
be separately examined, so I turned 
my steps towards the tunnel, walking 
casually through the parrot house, 
dropping a word or two of recogm- 
tion to my garrulous acquaintances, 
and then passing out to pay a visit 
to the piping crows of Australa, 
who were chattering away in the 
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open air, brisk and sancy as ever, 
and always ready for a conversn- 
tion. One of them, the white-backed 
species, was singularly lavish of his 
conversational powers, and engaged 
in a contest of h on the spot. 
First the bird whistled a few wild 
notes and then paused, while I did 
the same. Twisting his head on one 
side, and lookmg up knowingly with 
one eye, he waited for my lead, and 
tmrtated my whistle with wonderful 
fidelity. He got quite excited at 
last, flew to his perch, thence to the 
wircr on a level with my face, clung 
firmly with Ins strong claws, poked 
his beak through tho ‘interstices of 
the intersections,’ and fairly sereamed 
with exultation. Meanwiile his com- 
panion was making the best of his 
time by pecking my boots 

Pleasant as this amusement was, 
the hours were pasang and the 
wind was chilly, so 1 bade farewell to 
the piping crow and cruelly left him, 
mn x he of lis repeated attempts to 
recall me by screams and whistles. 

Mag, in the next compartment, 
was cheerful cnongh, and so were 
the ravens, with whom I exchanged a 
friendly croak in ng,and allowed 
them thar usual bite at my pencil. 

The clephant and the rhinoccros 
have boen too long residents to care 
much for the vicissitudes of an 
English climate. ‘The former was 
swinging itself from side to side in 
his den with that peculiar movement 
which seems instinctive to the eren- 
tare, and’ may possibly answer as a 
succedancum for walking excrcise 
The latter was seroncly munching a 
truss or so of straw, his nose in the 
cur and his lips slappmg together 
with every sidelong movement of his 
mouth, while from lis big Inngs 
issued an occasional grunt of satis- 
fachon, though certamly the sub- 
stance which he was eating seemed 
absurdly incapable of affording any 
nourishment to the system or grati- 
fication to the palate. Neither of 
these animals are allowed to 
themselves to the virulence of so 
re and ge & day. om 

e reptile house is always 
at so uniform a temperature that win- 
Het cold or Ss ke 
y any percepti erence. 

The fine specimen of the North 
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African monitor was in a state 
great excitement, endeavouring & 
tly to clumb up the plate-giass 
nt of his cage, and ever and anon 
falling back ignominiously, only to 
resume the attempt with renewed 
vigour. It was astonixhing what a 
noise the creature made by scratch- 
ing lus claws and rubbing his chin 
against the glass, and to what un- 
expocted attitudes its lithesome 
and slender neck could be writhed. 
The reptile was shedding its epi- 
dermis, which hung in shreds and 
patches from difforent parts of the 
body, showing the bnght scales be- 
nenth as they wero freed from their 
effete covernng. Tho creature was 
very persovering m lus cxercise, 
continually darting out its long and 
deeply-cleft tongue, ueaara indeod, 
a3 if it had been furmshed by nature 
with two slonder pointed tongues, 
and affordmg an admirable oppor- 
tunity for studying the arrangement 
of the beautiful spotted scales on the 
lower surtace of its body. 

Its near naghbour, the rock 
snake, or pythoncss, as it is just 
now the tashion to call her, was 
not visible, bemg, in fuct, ‘as well 
as could be expected under the cir- 
etunstances,’ and lymg under her 
blanket coiled hke a shallow cone 
around her new-born family of eighty 
or ninety eggs. The chameleons 
wore perched ummoveably, as usual, 
on the branches with which tho cage 
8 plentifully furnished, and gave no 
signs of hfe except occasionally turn- 
ing one great grecn-pea of an eye 
upwards or downwards as the case 
might be. The Afncan cobra lay 
flat upon the floor of its cage, but 
on seeing a human face, surmounted 
by a hat, coming close to the glass, 
became rapidly cxcrted, spread its 
hood, puffed out 1ts body, and raised 
itself as if threatening an attack. 
Not wishing to be the cause of a 
possible mnyury to a valuable reptile 
by letting it strike ita nose against 
the glass, as it was cvidently 

ing to do, I passed on to the 

and so out of the room. 

n the next com t the 
creatures were all doing well. A 
single specimen of the flymg fox 
survives, th the keeper ex- 

i as rather anxious 


along 
bottom of its tank, and though so 
remarkablo an animal, attracts but 
little notice ei anteater cat 
pass throug room without 
seeing it at all; and of those who 
condescend to cast a glance at it, the 
greater number fo ag themselves 
disappointed. The general 
ic has heard great tales of 
salamanders, and through the me- 
dium of a weighty culinary instru- 
ment ing the samo title has 
learned to connect the name with 
fire and glowing metal. Reading 
the name of gigantic salamander, 
they enter the room in a rather 
nervous and uncasy state of mind, 
expecting to see 1t nothmg less than 
fourtecn or fifteen feet long, and 
Gauvcgh to picvak’ct om WRALine 
enoug revent 1t from g 
_ ret gives - their 
ppointment on shown o 
glass tank of water such as they seo 
in any naturalist’s window, and are 
referred toa creaturo lke a big black 
tadpole which lies grovelling quietly 
in one corner. Some decline to 
believe that the animal is the dread- 
ful creature which they had been 
led to oxpect, and others openly 
aver that the wholo affair is a delu- 
sion and akin to Barnum’s mermaid. 
Yet the beast is a wonderful beast 
after all, and in the eyes of naturalists 
is & Very hea salamander. For, 
in sooth, the eft, or newt, is a sala- 
mander, and an eit of thirty inches 
in ] is gigantic beyond doubt. 
Besides, it is very rare even in Japan, 
whence it comes, and its habits and 
general econonuy are very remarkable. 
Nearly opposite to this salamander 
is @ creature of unpretending form 
and dimensions, but even more 
curious in structure and habits than 
its black, flat-headed neighbour: 
this is the lepidosiren, or mud-fish 
of Africa, remarkable for having 
long been an object of contention 
among naturalists. Is it a fish or is 
it one of the frog tribe? No one 
peg 
opposite opinions y 
the most accomplished naturalista 
and dissectors, no one is likely to 
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know. Perhaps it is neither, but 
represents an in’ late class be- 
tween the fish and the reptiles, with 
the heart of the one and the gills of 
the other. This specimen has lived 
for about three ycars in the tank 
which Piste on sf and Fo 
grown, y, in 
time; thus affording a singular con- 
trast to the imen at the Crystal 
Palace, which attained a length of 
nearly a yard in the same time, 
though not nearly so when 
first brought to England. But then 
the Crystal Palace animal got into 
the large hot-water basin, and there 
hved a despotic life, feeding «ad 
débitum on gold fish until ho was 
captured and his depredations 
stopped, and on frogs afterwards. 
Should the reader pay a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens, as I trust will 
s00n the case, let liam look well 
at the mud-fish, the Gordian knot of 
bystematic zoology. 

On my way to the lions I looked 
in at the wombat’s cage, and there 
saw to my rise that the anizal, 
though a native of Australia, was 
lying curled up in one corner of the 
enclosure, fast asleep, with the ther- 
mometer marking aight degrees 
below freezing point, and the wind 
Llowing in keen and cutting blasts. 
The bars of the enclosure bung 
open and of iron afforded no protec- 
tion whatever, but would rather have 
the effect of chilling a creature that 
was pressed against them. The seals 
were naturally indifferent to the 
cold, and darted about in the water, 
or flonnced their way over the rim of 
thar bath, as if enjoying the icy cold- 
ness of their home. They ran some 
very good races after fish, driving 
up the water before them lke the 
bows of two fast stcam-boats, and 
had qwte a struggle for the last 
fish. The otter, too, cared nothing 
about the temperature of the water, 
but sat on a heap of wet straw, 
eating his dinner, with the end of 
his tail in the water, and the freezing 
drops glittering around him. To 
the shivering observer, whose chilled 
a could scarcely hold the pencil, 
and whose heart yearned for a seat 
in a warm room and a large cup of 
hot tea, the choice of locality seemed 
singularly unfortunate. There, how- 
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ever, sat the animal, thoroughly con- 


tented with his position, holding his 
flounder tightly between his 
and tugging with 


hearty good. wil 
will. 
The lions, tigers, and the other 
carnivora, ,are y de- 
fended from the outer cold by means 
of thick screens rigged from the 
eaves of the projecting roofs to 
the bars beyond which visitors are 
requested not to pass. As, however, 
the greater number of visitors would 
be sadly disappointed if they had to 
go away without secing these heau- 
tiful animals, they ure admitted for 
the nonce into the space between the 
bars and the cages; and in order to 
prevent the fierce beasts from thrust- 
Ing forth a paw and inflicting a 
wound in sport or anger, a strong 
wire grating 1s affixed to the front of 
the cage, which effectually prevents 
any such mishap. Notwithstanding 
all these precautions, and an assured 
conviction of the absolute security 
attained, I could not help instinc- 
tively starting back when the hon 
took 1¢ into his illogical head that I 
was going to steal his meat, and 
flew at me with flaming cycs and a 
roar that shook the place. I had 
much respect afterwards for the 
steady nerve of those who can en- 
dure such a charge with a firm hand 
and unwinking eye, and very much 
less contempt for the native attend- 
ants who in such cases always throw 
away their and run for their 
lives. The whole of these dens aro 
kept at a comfortable temperature 
by hot pipes, and the animals 
seemed ax contented as m the swn- 
mer-time. 

Two lions, however, in neighbour- 
ing cages became angry with cach 
other, or perhaps jealous; and put- 
ting their mouths to the floor just 
by the wooden partition, began to 
roar against each other to the utmost 
of ther power. It was a grand 
exhibition, and would alone have 
been worth the trouble of the visit. 
The threatening sounds seemed to 
reverberate through every nerve, 
the whole building trembled as if 
shaken by rolling thunders, and the 
rest of the beasts sank into 
ful silence while the kings of the 
forest lifted their mighty voices. No 
wonder that at the sound of the 
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lion’s roar the beasts of burden, 
break their halters and flee in terror 
over the plain; but it is a wonder 
that the ostrich, the meckest-looking 
of birds, should roar so exactly like 
the hon that even the native hunter 


cannot always distinguish the one 
from the other. 
As if imtended to uce a 


striking contrast to the hons, tigers, 
and leopards existing in a temporary 
hothouse, and sheltcred from the 
chillin e pppoe! a ober nbestioe 
expressly for the purpose, the 
hears live within ten yards of Theo 
heated locales, rejoicing in the cold, 
and probably thinking of the ico- 
fields und freezing waters of their 
proper home. This 1s one of the 
few northern animals whose fur re- 
tains 1ts white huo throughout its 
hfe, experiencmg no change in 
winter or summer. The coat of the 
ermine and the arctic fox alters 
from its dark summer tints to its 
snowy winter’s hue; not, I :magine, 
to aid m concealment by assimilating 
the colour of the animal with that of 
tho ground, but because the pure 
white hue 18 endowed with some 
wondrous power of resistmg the 
effects of cold. 

I wonder whether polar hears 
when wild are in tho habit of taking 
aaa ag the remarkable eae 
in which these specimens indulge ‘ 
TDo they always walk forward for 
six paces and retire backwards over 
precisely the same ground, with as 
much accuracy as if they had been 
voluntecr riflemen isng the 
back-step? It can ly be too 
troublesome for them to turn round, 
and they have ample room, for the 
purpose, being able if they choose 
to mdulge in quite a promenade, 
unrestricted by the narrow limits in 
which those unfortunate lions and 
tigers are confined. 

I pity those active and restless 
= with all my heart. I wish 

morea L7H gcpienaeagei : 

am sure that they were only 

permitted to exercise their limbs, as 

on by — Maker, ri ba 
thier, live longer, and di 

ir wonderful pepe ind 


would be quite practicable to con- 
struct an enclosure that would com- 


rotation. There would be no diffi- 
culty in decoying them hack to 
their dens, as a piece of meat would 
effectually accomplish that desgn 
and allow of the door of communi- 
cation being closed while the anunals 
were engaged upon their food. 

The intenor of the enclosure 
should be furnished with artificial 
rockwork and trees, and | have 
often pictured to myself the mag- 
nhificent sight of a par of lions or 
tigers careering round thar plca- 
ral gyi exulting be oat 
strength, or a company of leo § 
disporting among the branches and 
displaying thar hthe forms in all 
their spotted beauty. Look, for 
example, at the monkeys, and think 
patel much. rie should have lost by 

vp in little boxes, 
wiine | era could hardly move, in- 
stead of giving them spacious apart- 
ments fitted with ropes, bars, and 
boughs, so as to enable them to 
display their marvellous agility to 
our wondering Sibsagt eee am I 
that a hon, seers or | , when 
ace ag me over an 
ample _— would present as great 

@ contrast to the samo creature un- 
easily deambulating its narrow den, 
with its head close to the bars, and 
its paws slipping over the amooth 
wet boards, as does a monkey in a 
box to the same animal ina spacious 
— or & caged squirrel to 

in his native woods. 
species of camel—the drome- 
bey! and the double-humped camel 
of Bactria—were quite at their @A80 
= t the weather The former ani- 
was partially in its 
shed, joking head its long neck = are 

pa ag out at 
eared Ww. 


the latter was 


very 

the water in its hb 
frozen 50 hard that attendant 
had been obliged to break the ice in 
order to allow the animal to drmk. 

The coypu rat seemed rather un- 
willing to tace the cold, though at- 
tracted by a largo carrot that the 
keeper had placed within ita den. 
This odd, blunt-nosed, orange-toothed 
quadruped only emerged at inter- 
vals, ate a piece of carrot, and then 
returned to its warm home. I re- 
marked that the mice are very fond 
of the coypu’s house, and run in 
and out of the straw with amusing 
impudence. The creature evidently 
dishkes the ice, trying in vam to get 
its usual bath, and feeling sadly dis-~ 
appointed at finding itself arrested 
by the icy covering of its little pool. 
The reader is hereby advised to pull 
up a little tuft of grass by the roots 
and place it m the coypu’s cage, for 
he cannot ful to be amused by the 
clever and systematic manner m 
which the ingemous and cleanly 
animal picks up the grass, takes it 
to the water, and washes 1t carefully 
before it will condescend to nibble a 
single blade. 

The honey-ratel, with his dark 
waistcoat and gray coat, was m1 great 
force, runung about his cage in 
quite an excited fashion, and even 
chmbing up the wires as if to survey 
the In the summer-time 
of eres da animal has a habit 
of running continually about its den 
in an oval-shaped course, which is 
marked by the continual tread of 
the feet like the sawdust in a cireus. 
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compartment is @ remarkably fino 
specimen of that curous animal, 
called ly the Tasmanian wolf, 
but which really is not a wolf at all, 
but one of the marsupial tribe, re- 
lated to the opossum and their knn. 
The beautiful cariamas thnve well; 
and as they sat on their perch with 
bent knees, and head sunk so deeply 

breast that the cunous 
crest that decorates the 
head was scarcely perceptible, they 
could hardly be recognized as the 
same birds which stalk about ther 
eage with long and haughty strides, 
erect gait, and bold, intelligent gaze. 
Perhaps, however, the most cunous 
inhabitants of this aviary are the 
crested eagles, fine, handsome birds, 
notahle for an“erect tuft or plume of 
black feathers upon their heads, not 
unlike the ostrich plumes of a lady's 
court dress. 

The last animals visited were our 
volatile friends the monkeys, who 
seemed none the worse for the com- 

tively close quarters to which 

are confined in severe weather. 
The house is rather dark just now, 
because the windows are thickly 
banked up with straw, a precaution 
necessary lest the monkeys should 
be chilled by coming in contact with 
the cold glass. The temperature of 
the room is very comfortable, but 
not unpleasantly warm, and is main- 
tained by a y open stove, or 
fireplace, in the centre. I was sorry 
to miss my dear old friend, Sally the 


shall never forget her happiness 
when dancing and swinging about 
on a clothes-line in a garden near 
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the light of a hammer and amashiag 
the nutshells with wonderful 
tainty. The odd ar creature has 
a t passion hammering, 
aid ea battered the woodwork of 
his cage so severely that the keeper 
was forced to take away the stone, 
and now lends it only when it is 
wanted. Even the hard, angular 
shell of the Brazil nut is broken by 
this clever little animal, and the 
keeper told me that ho—the monkey, 
to wit—could hardly have a greater 
treat than to be given a hammer 
and a board with a nail 
driven, so that he might take the 
hammer and finish driving the nail. 
The great anubis baboon sat sulky 
and impassive on his perch, his chin 
sunk on huis breast, his hmbs ga- 
thered up into marvellously small 
compass, and his toes holding tightly 
to the bars. Offerings of nuts and 
other damties failed to propitiate his 
frynd digmty; and it was not 
until] the keeper spoke to him that 
he would condescond to notice the 
gifts that were freely proffered. 
Even after taking the nuts and 
sige of cake, he just put them in 
j ascended again to his 


5 


a Sa lpr anh ergo 
night, ceasing from i , and 
even allowing the ilio to run 
about the cage according to its plca- 
sare, without jumping on its beck 
for a ride, or trying to Pace over 


presen 

parti-coloured fur, intertwined limbs, 
and long, dangling tails, and were 
continually struggling for the best 
and warmest spot, which was, of 
course, the centre of the group. One 
individual was totally excluded, but 
he took the matter in a philosophical 
hght, gomg carefully over the cage 
and picking up all the little hits of 
biscuit and stray nuts which his 
rr Hea had relinquished when 
battling for a place on the perch. 


_ Throughout the whole of the visit, 
it was pleasant to note the demeanour 
of the attendants, upon whose sym- 
pathetic kindness depends s0 much 
of the comfort and aps i of the 


animals under their 


, and the 
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he took down some meat with the 
other. Even under such exciting 
circumstances, with their dinners m 
their sight, they displayed none of 
the fierce eagerness so common 
among the feline race when they see 
or smell their food, and they took 
the meat with even less haste than 
my own pet cat exhibits when the 
food 18 to his taste and he happens 
to feel h ; 
Should, ever, the ammal be 
of a Vicious and impracticable dis- 
tion, the keeper only seems to 
amused at tho various exiubitions 


grained 
good-humouredly at every savage 
growl or attempted assault. 

TPerhaps the reader may have re- 
marked, in the course of this slight 
sketch of a very wide subject, the ap- 
parent absence of all rule regarding 
the entty of any animal to resist 
the effects of cold weather and ao 
strange climate. It 1s easy enough 
to undorstand that the beaver and 
the polar bear could be quite happy 
on a frosty day, and that the lons, 
tigers, and Icopards would need pro- 
tection against the chilhng atmo- 
sphere. But it was hardly to be 
expected that the camel, which is 
essentially the ‘ship of the desert,’ 
iwnade to endure long thirst, and to 
pace for weeks over the burnng 
sands, should walk about quite at 
ita ease upon frozen soil, and drink 
from a trough in which the ice was 
thickly gathered. This phenomenon 
will perhaps give some idea of the 
difficulties attendant upon ageli- 
matizing the denizen of a strange 
soil, Imasmuch as it is quite impos- 
sible to treat one animal on a system 
derived from the management of 
another species from the same 
country and with similar habits. 
Each new — must be learned 
by means of repeated and cautious 
experiments, and to the munds of 
thoughtful lovers of nature and ob- 
servers of animal life this very want 
of uniformity affords a better hope of 
ultimate success than if it were pos- 
sible to reduce the ent of 
fore eccka Gs: & ata ian, 
and treat all creatures of kindred 
forma and similar countries on the 
same stereotyped pena. alee 
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THE TWO FAIR HERMITS. e 
& Galentine Htory. 


HLERE is one day in the year on 
which the postman’s knock 
seems to herald none but pleasant 
tidings—at least to all the younger 
and fairer portion of the commu- 
nity 5 aday on which its sound sends 
a flutter of anticipation. from the 
drawing-room into the very kitchen— 
and that day is St. Valentine’s morn. 
lt is true that in the upper strata 
of soaety Betty gets more valentines 
than her young mistress, and that 
valentines would be deemed vulgar 
in Belgravia or Mayfur; still, wrt- 
ing valentines is a timo-honoured 
eustom that will not be rooted out 
by modern over-refinement, and in 
the middle classes, at all events, 
there still exist timid lovers who 
pen valentines, and romanthe young, 
adies who receive them, read them, 
and are pleased with them too, im 
spite of the frowns of fashion. Be 
not shocked, therefore, gentlo reader, 
that a missive of this kond should 
just havo been handed by a sim- 
pering maid to Miss Anna Matilda 
Audley, as she sat in her little bou- 
doir, in her uncle’s handsome housv 
at Bayswater. 

Martha guessed it was a valentine, 
as she had just received one from 
her swectheart, the policeman; and 
she lmgered in the room under pre- 
tence of making up tho fire, to sco 
whether the effect on her young 
mustress would be as pleasing as 
Tom’s epistle had proved to herself. 
But she was doomed to be disap- 
pomted; for the young lady, deter- 

i on not displaymg the least 
eagerness to open the letter in pre- 
nence of her maid, waited with an 
ar of the most sublime indifferenco, 
until Martha, having no cxcuse to 
remain, was reluctantly obliged to 
quit the room. 

Anna Matilda then tore the letter 
open with undisgused impaticnce. 
The haughty bearing that suited her 
regal style of beauty so well, gavo 
way for the moment to a girlish 
curiosity that made her look more 
fascinating still. Tho address was 
in an unknown hand, but on un- 
folding the letter, she started, 


flushed, and folt a thrill of gratified 
pride such as she had never 
experienced. The letter, h un- 
signed, was from Harry Cli 3 
that was obvious, yet hitherto Harry 
hal been supposed to be paying his 
attentions to her intimate friend 
Goorgiana Fletcher. Had he pledged 
his troth unthinkingly, and then re- 
pented when he beheld Anna Ma- 
filda’s superior charms? (for that 
her beauty was superior to her 
friend’s she never for an instant 
doubted), and had he taken this 
mode of conveying to her what his 
real sentmenta mght he, though 
honour might forbid his declamng 
huanself more exphicitly ? 

Anna Matilda's heart beat quicker 
than ever it had done at all the 
knee-worship and passionate pro- 
testations of Frank Blythwood. She 
cherished a seerct admiration = for 
Harry’s manly beauty, and had felt 
piqued that the only bemg sho 
thought worthy of her should re- 
main macnmble to her attractions, 
Now, after all, 1¢ was plain his heart 
was touched, though prudential 
reasons relative to ‘being off with 
the old love,’ as the song inculcates, 
induced him to bescech his fair one, 
in case she took pity on him, to 
signify as much by wearmg a red 
rose in hor hair the next time they 
were tu mect at a party—which 
mysterious telegraphic sign would 
have no meaning for the uninitiated. 
She was still holding the valentine 
m her hand, and perusing it for 
the twontieth time, when the door 
opened, and Georgiana entered, say- 
ing ‘1 would not let your maid an- 
nounce me, as I knew you would be 
at home for mc; soI ran upstairs, 
for I have somcthing particular to 
pay to you.’ 

Georgiana Fletcher was one of 
those charming, plump little crea- 
tures that everybody must love. But 
so absorbed was Miss Audley by her 
thoughts, that it was not till Geor- 
giana exclaimed in a merry voice: 
‘So you have had a valentine, too, 
Matty!’ that the latter awoke her 
from her reverie. 
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‘I don’t know whether I ought to 
show it to you,’ said she. 

‘Oh, do!’ said Georgiana; ‘I’m 
so fond of valentines!’ 

With a deprecatory shrug of the 
shoulders, as if the fault were none 
of hers, Anna Matilda proceeded to 
do what she most longed for, and 
held out the letter for Georgianu’s 


ins 

aa looked, started, and 
then burst into tears, till suddenly 
checking herself, she exclaimed : ‘ It 
cannot be!’ 

‘What cannot bo, Georgy?’ asked 
Anna Matilda. 

‘J¢’s only a joke; I’m sure it is,’ 
said Georgiana. 

‘A joke, Miss Fletcher’? said 
Anna Matilda, assammg an ar of 
frigid digmty; ‘do you think Mr. 
Clifford would dare to joke on such 
a subject ?” 

‘But,’ sobbed poor Georgiana, 
‘Harry Chfford loved me—at cast 
he gavo me to understand he did; 
he always danced with me, and 
turned over the Icaves when I sang ; 
and can he be so wicked now——’ 

‘My dear,’ interrupted Miss Aud- 
ley, ‘1f after dancing with a young 
lady and turnmg over the leaves of 
her music-book, a gentleman secs 
anothcr woman whom he prefers, 
what is he to do?’ 

‘Do?’ exclaimed Georgiana; ‘he 
haa no business to prefer another, 
after—after——’ 

‘Dancing and turning leaves,’ 
said Miss Audley. ‘ Well! I think 
in such a case ue is much to be 


pitied, and that the young lady 
ought not-——’ . 
Here she paused. Georgiana left 


off crying for a moment, and looked 
up expectantly, when, finding her 
friend did not proceed, she exclaimed 
eagerly, ‘ ought not to do what?” 

‘To endeavour to retain a heart 
no longer hers,’ said Miss Audley, 
authoritatively. 

Georgiana sank back in her chair, 
and indulged im another long fit of 
weeping. Miss Audley waited pa- 
tiently til the storm was over, 
knowing from exporience that her 
gentle friend’s bluo eyes were fre- 
quently lit up by a ray of sunshme 
after an Apnil shower, until,.finding 
that this time such a result seemed 
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leas likely to follow, she said, ina 
conciliatory voice * ‘ What was it you 
had to say to me, Georgy” 

‘Oh, I had forgotten!’ replied 
Georgiana; ‘I wanted to show you 
a valentine I received this morning 
—I cannot imagine from whom.’ 

She then drew forth her valentine, 
and observing they were such beau- 
Ha verses, read the following 

nes— 


Go, Walentine, and tell my Htary. 
‘Go, Valentine, and tell that lovely maid, 
Whom fancy still will portray to my sight, 
How here I linger in this sullen shade, 
This dreary gloom of dull monastic night ; 
Say, that frum ev’ry Joy of life remote, 
At evening’s‘closing hour I quit the throng, 
Taist’ming in solitude the ring-dove’s note 
Who pours lke me her solitary song. 
Say, that her absence calls the sorrowing sigh, 
Say, that of all ber charms I Jove to speak, 
In fancy feel the magic of her eye, 
In fancy view the smile illume her check, } 
Court the lone hour when silence stills the grove, 
And heave the sigh of memory and of love’ 


‘Are they not pretty?’ added she, 
as she concluded. 

‘Very, sud Anna Matilda, dis- 
dainfully ; ‘but they have not cost 
your unknown admirer much trouble, 
for they are Southey’s hnes’ 

‘They may be flattering for all 
that,’ emd poor Georgiana, whom 
Harry’s desertion had rendered all 
the more sensible to a compliment; 
‘and see what a mce hand they are 
wnitten in!’ 

Anna Matilda took the proffered 
letter, but had no sooner cast her 
eyes upon it, than she turned pale, 
nud appeared violently agitated. 

_‘ What is tho matter?’ asked Geor- 


giana 

‘Matter!’ exclaimed Miss Audley, 
whose dilated nostrils breathed un- 
utterable indignation, while her fin- 
gers unconsciously crumpled the 
luckless valentme. ‘Frank Blyth- 
wood 18 false—that’s all.’ 

‘Youn don’t mean to ray this is 
Frank Blythwood’s handwriting, do 
you?’ asked the bewildered Geor- 


giana. 

‘T should have thought you knew 
his hand,’ said Miss Audley, sarcas- 
tically, ‘since he writes so very ten- 
“ae Elia nd 

‘Oh, ilda!’ em eorgiana, 
reproachfully. 
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‘I can’t wish you joy of an ad- ‘What?’ asked Georgiana, eagerly. 
mirer who, but the day before yes- ‘Only you would never have thé 
terday, presented me with that nose- resolution to adopt such a plan, still 


gay of forget-me-nots,’ said Anna 
tilda, rising, and snatching the 
luckless flowers from the vase in 
which they were placed. 

‘But I thought you did not care 
for Frank Blythwood?’ said simple 


rgiana. 

‘Whether I cared for him or not, 
that does not make his conduct less 
*base,’ said Miss Audley. 

‘Not baser than Harry’s,’ said 
Georgiana ; ‘and you said he was to 
be pitied if he had changed his affec- 
tions; so why 1s not Frank Blyth- 
woo to be _ ? 

Miss Audley could not say why, 
but somehow what she thought 
quite natural on Harry Clifford’s 
pert, seemed a hemous sim when 
committed against herself, and hy 
Frank Blythwood too. She there- 
fore wisely held her tongue, but her 
fingers were busily employed pick- 
ing the flowers to picces. 

Meantime, Georgiana was as In- 
tently occupied twisting her cin- 
broidered handkerchief mto all man- 
ner of shapes, till at length she broke 
the silence by a deep-drawn sigh, 
and uttered this oft-repeated truism . 
‘I’m afraid men aro sad deccivers!’ 

‘Men are all wretches, my dear!’ 
said Miss Audley, with flashing eyes. 
For her thoughts had not been idle 
during the lull m their conversation, 
and her anger at Frank Blythwoodd 
had been gradually rwsing to boil- 
ing pomt, and was about to overflow 
hike a lava stream overwhelming all 
it met on its way. Strange to say, 
the defection of the admurer she did 
not love in return, inflicted a wound 
on her pride which not even Harry 
Clifford's unhoped-for homage could 
assuage. Besides, might it not be 
some scheme concocted between 
them to back out of what they per- 
haps considered as mere flirtations ? 
and might not the two unsigned 
valentmes be nothing but a skilful 
manceuvre mn the warfare of love, 
calculated but to create a diversion, 
under cover of which they would 
both desert their colours? ‘ And if 
you felt as I do, Georgy,’ resumed 
Anna Matilda, ‘I know what we 
might do.’ 


less to persevere in caxrying it out,’ 
observed Miss Audley. ‘ You would 
melt hke wax at tho first word or 
look Harry Chfford deigned to be- 
stow on you.’ 

‘I don’t think I should,’ said 
Georgiana, ‘for I’m very angry with 
him; and with Frank Blythwood 
too, for lus behaviour to you. But 
what plan do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean that, mstead of trusting 
to the shallow professions of lovers, 
we should hve for ourselves alone— 
live for friendship instead of lovo. 
You have heard of Lady Eleanor 
Butler and Miss Ponsonby, who 
lived in a cottage by themselves? 
Well, let’s imitate them, and mako 
Hier hg independent of cvery- 


y 

‘That would be dolightful!’ cried 
Georgiana, who was always led away 
by anything her more cntorprising 
friend proposed. ‘But how can we 
manage it ?” 

It was casy enough for Miss Aud- 
ley to follow all her whims, for not 
only had she an independent mcome, 
but she was of age; and though she 
had lived under her unclo’s roof ever 
fince she became an orphan m carly 
infancy, his guardianship had ceasod 
for the last three years, and she was 
at perfect liberty to go wherever she 
pleased She possessed a pretty 
cottage in Monmouthshire, close to 
her unclo’s estate, which she thought 
might serve them asa refuge. But 
how was Georgiana, who was only 
poeta to ora a similar privi- 
ege? True, sho was in possession 
of a sinall legacy bequeathed her hy 
her mother; but would her father 
allow her to enter into any such ro- 
mantic scheme ? 

Miss Audley had an answer ready 
for every objection. She assured 
her friend that her stepmother, hav- 
ing two daughters of her own, of tho 
respective ages of seventecn and six- 
teen, would be too glad of the re- 
moval of u pretty face just at the 
season when her eldest was to come 
out, not to prove her best advocate 
in overruling whatever objections 
Mr. Fletcher might entertain to the 


proposed plan. Still, Georgiana de- 
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clared she had not the courage to 
—_— the subject to her family. 
im Anna 

amiled with conscious superiority as 
she assured her friend she would 
settle that matter. All that she re- 

quired of was to adhere 
6 her resolution, and not to sce 
Harry Clifford before they left town. 

‘How soon shall we leave?’ asked 
ois giana, half mistrustful of her- 
self, 

‘ AR 800n 88 We can ie up our 

, said Anna Mati 

‘ But, ” hesitated Georgiana, ‘have 
you not forgotten that we were to 
go to a ball on the twenty-aghth ? ? 

‘IT have not forgotten it,’ said 
Miss Audley, ‘any more than ‘T have 
forgotten that we were to mect Frank 
and Harry that evemng. Are you 
weak-minded enough to wish to see 
Mr. Clifford after the msult he has 
offered you, to try and make it up 
with lum ?’ 

‘Oh, no~—no—no!’ cried Geor- 
giana, who dreaded being thought 
weak-minded, jnst because she was 
of @ very yielding disposition. ‘ I 
have done with Harry, and as to 
Frank, d despise him for his conduct 
to you.’ 

* That’s right, and nobly spoken,’ 
said Anna Matilda, embracing her 
fmend. ‘ And now I'll put on my 
bonnet, and go home with you, and 
speak to your stepmother.’ 

Miss Audley knew she would not 
find Mr. Fletcher at that time of 
day, as his morcantile affairs took 
hum daily to the C.ty, and she thought 
‘it a good stroke of diplomacy to 
prime his better half in the mean 
tune, 80 that the worthy man should 
find himself unable to resist the 
volley of arguments that were to be 
deeper forth by his three assailants. 

ut 16 turned out that, like many 
other schemers, she wasted a deal of 
manceuvring Ww none was re- 
quired. Mr. Fletcher, & man 
of sunse, was well aware that it is 
by thwarting a project that you 
give it importance—and that if 
rents did but understand to what 
an extent an immediate acquiescence 
cools down the most enthusiastic 
aspirations of all sorts, many a tri 
to Gretna Green, many a 
match, might have bean prevented, 
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He the ard pd queen es een 
permission granted 
xl cot kre ce By the same 


nly acting as 
50 much i opaton tends to keep 
up a fire that would otherwise burn 
itself out in a few weeks. 

He therefore gave full ° 
leave to act as she pleased, on one 
condition, namely, that sho was not 
to enter into any promise until she 
was of age, and then not without 
viving him warning. 

‘ For you must be aware, Georgy,’ 
suid ho, ‘ that if you prefer per- 
petmal seclusion and celibacy, to 
livmg in the world, the sum I have 
set apart for your marriago portion 
will go to increase your sisters’ por- 
tions—for I do not suppose Fanny 
or Isabella will have any such incli- 
nation.’ 

‘Oh, no, papa!’ cricd sixteen-ycar- 
old Trabolia—' I mean to go to balls 


und pic-mes, and to marry.’ 

‘You jialk hke a child,’ said 
Georgiana, 

‘It shall go to parties, and it 


shall have a hnabanl! but all m 
good time,’ said the father, stroking 
his youngest daughter’s hair—add- 
ing, § You httle rogue! 1t is not 
you who will save me white kid 
shoes without end, and dozens of 
Houbigant’s gloves, as your thnity 
elder sister is about to do!’ 

No sooner had the point becn thus 
settled, than Georgiana despatched 
the page with a pmk-coloured note, 
to inform her friend she had been 
successful; and Miss Audley replied 


by a yellow-tinted note, requesting 
her to pack up immediately, and be 
ready to start on the folowmg 


Georgiana would havo: an found it 
more difficult than she had antici- 
pated, to take leave of her sisters, 
when the parting hour had como, had 
not the —— of her frend, before 
whom she would have been ashamed 
to appear to waver, and the recollec- 
tion of Harry Clifford’s 
nerved her tothe task. Still she felt 
sneuaey relieved when it was over, 

they were seated in the railway 
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carriage, and whirled away by an 
train. 


“he. ; 
young ladies wore accom- 
panied by Miss Audley’s maid, and 
on reaching the cottage, they found 
everything put in order for their re- 
ception by the housekeeper who 
always inhabited it, and who had 
been apprised of her young mis- 
tress’s intended arrival, by a telo- 
graphic despatch. 

he cottage was simply but ele- 
pantly fitted up, and most charn- 
ingly situated on the banks of the 
Wye, with a und of wooded 
hills. Its true that at that season 
the trees wero little better than 
dried sticks; but 1t was casy for the 
mnagination to clothe them with 
verdure, to rerhze how lovely they 
would appear msprmg. Georgiana 
was quite m raptures at her friend's 
retreat «Hitherto sho only knew 
the ‘ country’ m fashionable watermyz 
places, where a tree 18 a ranty—and 
the genwne rusticity of the scene 
was a delightful novelty to her 

‘We shall be very happy here, 
observed Anna Matilda. 

‘I am sure we shall,’ cchoed 
Georgiana, speakmg m her usual 
cheerful tone, for tho first tame since 
St. Valentme’s mormng 

‘We'll forget there are any Franks 
or Harrys m tho world,’ suid Anna 
Matilda. ‘ Supposc we were to m- 
pose a forfeit on whichever of us 
shall mention their names ?? 

‘You would lose too many for- 

feits, Tall,’ said Georgiana, with un- 
suspecting raulery, ‘fur you name 
them twice or threo tuncs to my 
once,’ 
Anna Matilda coloured slightly, 
as she observed— Perhaps it 1s 
better to go on talking about them 
for a while, that we may the svoner 
get tared of the subject.’ 

This motion was curricd without 
dissent. But m order to provide 
agamst any posrible rolenting on the 
part of the ‘ weaker vessel,’ as Miss 
Audley deemed her friend tu be, sho 
insisted they should decline receiving 
any letters from town, with the 
single exception of those coming 
from their respective famulies. Word 
was therefore written that same 
evening to London, that all letters 
addressed to them, were to be kept 
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for a year, before being sent to Mon- 
mouthahive 

‘For at the end of that time,’ 
observed Miss Audley, ‘‘ we shall 
have become so utterly indifferent 
to our renegale lovers, that even 
the most passionate letters, if they 
wrote any such, would fail to cause 
the slightest emotion.’ 

In addition to this injunction, tho 
fair recluses entreated to have the 
secrecy of their retreat kopt in- 
violate, lest any umportunate persons 
al invade their cherished soli- 
tude, 

‘ This 1s just ono of Matilda’s ab- 
surd, romantic plans,’ said her unclo, 
as he flung aside her letter, with an 
impaticnt ‘ Pshaw !’ 

‘ There is some love affair under 
all this,’ observed Mrs. Fletcher, 
with womanly clear-sightedness. 

Having now scttled that they 
would heneeforth live ‘ The world 
faigettmg, by the world forgot, the 
two fur hermits proceoded to un- 
pack thar things, and render their 
abode as pleasant as neod be. Tho 
cottage already contamed a pinno, 
and a library woll stocked with 
novels; and Miss Audley had 
brought with her a whole arsenal of 
nnplements for drawing, painting, 
potiehomamie, and Berlu wool work, 
besides the numerous appliances for 
manufacturing all kinds of useless 
articles, cong under the denomi- 
nation of fancy work. 

The putting everything in order 
filled up several days very pleasant- 
ly, and though the ground was too 
wet to allow of thew taking a walk, 
Georgiana could not ccase adminng 
the pretty view to be seen from 
every window 1n the house. 

‘ Whatever can Miss Audley have 
brought so many things for?’ asked 
the housekeeper of Martha. For 
generally, in hor flying visits to the 
cottage, her young mustress’s whole 
luggage consisted of one portman- 


teat. 

Martha could not tell; but it set 
her pga 1 and she deter- 
mined to try solve the puzzle. 
Accordingly she took a favourable 
oppaeuny of asking Miss Audley, 
whether she was to re-trim one of 
her dresses for the ball on the 28th, 
or whether she had given her orders 

I 
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Mae en Earn 
ving town 
abhook her head by way of denial, 
leaving Martha as wise an beforo. 
After the lapse of several dayr, 
Martha renewed the attack, by un- 
quiring when she was to pack up to 
return to town, hinting that it were 
well the young ladies should reach 
Zondon in time to rest from the 
fatigue of the journcy, before the 
day appointed for the ball. ‘ We're 
not going to return to town,’ said 
Miss Audley, curtly. 

‘ Not going to——’ began Martha, 
when she was suddenly checked hy 
a frown from her imperivus mis- 


tross. 

Martha left the room inuch dis- 
oomfited, while the young ladies en- 
joyed a good laugh at her expense, 

‘ Poor Martha bas no taste for the 
picturesque,’ said Miss Audley ; 
‘ London servants always abhor the 


try. 

A fow fine days succeeded, which 
enabled the two recluses to walk 
out, and Anna Matilda showed her 
fnend the garden and the bechives, 
and expatiated on the future de- 
behts of spring and summer, till 
Georgians grow as enthusiastic as 
herself, for the moment. But 1 
happened on tho 28th, that there 
was a hoavy fall of rain im the 
mornng, and that the sky was 
gloomy and overcast all day long. 
Poor Goorgiana’s spints fell to 

ing point. Everything seemed 
to go wrong~ the third volume of a 
novel of ‘ ’ mterest was not 
to bo found, and the little dog 
threw down the glass vase she hil 
half converted into porcelain by the 
rocess of potichomanio, and there 
work lay in shivers on the floor. 
To complete the list of petty annoy- 
aNces, came to mform her 
mistress that although she was of 
course ‘much attached to her, and 
ail that, still the short and the long 
of it was, that she had no intention 
to bury herself in the country, and 
give Tom the policeman time to 
poor aa ee married to the 
oook m the neighbouring square. 

Miss Audley suggested that it 
was very likely T 
done what she feared, when Martha 
interrupted her with: ‘Ob, dear! 


ious to 
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heve in the promises of a valentine. 

It 18 proverbially the last drop 
that causes the vase to overflow— 
the last feather that breaks the 
camel’s back—and perhaps nothing 
could have better contributed to put 
poor Georgy's spirits still er 
out of tune, than Martha’s sudden 
RocesHiOn, coupled with the pastoral 
sunplicity of ber faith m the pohee- 
man it was mortfymg to have to 
own to herself, that the Damons and 
Philhises of the kitchen kept thew 
troth better than those of the draw- 
ing-room. It was im vain Miss 
Audley put forth all her conver- 
sational powers to amuse and en- 
hven her compamon—gaiety and 
railery were alike unavailing to 
youre her, and it secmed quite a 
rchef when candles were at Jength 
brought in and the curtams drawn, 
shutting out the dreary prospect. 

Whew the hissing urn was placed 
on the fable, and they sat by a 
cheerful fire and took their tea, the 
room wore such an air of comfort, 
that Anna Matilda could not help . 
remarking that one night be just as 
pleasantly off in bad weather i the 
country as in town. 

‘Only you can’t go out shopping, 
in a fly, as you can m London,’ ob- 
served Georgiana. ‘ You can soon 
get through a day with that.’ 

Evidently the day had been an 
unusually heavy one to get through! 
When the tes-things were removed, 
Georgiana requested Matilda to play 
some of tho pianoforte music she 
had brought with her, and mean- 
while she lolled on the sofa to listen. 

Matilda was rather a dashmg 
player, and willingly treated her to 
an elaborate fantasia by one of her 
favourite composers. 

‘But that’s not amusing,’ said 
Georgiana, re when she had 
finished ; ‘do play me some polkas, 
there’s a dear girl.’ 

Matilda was ee loth, and pre- 
sently launched forth into one of 
Strauss’s most dance - provoking 
tunes. To this suoceeded a bril- 
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steps 
ceased playing abruptly, and turned 
round on her stool. 

‘Oh, gO on—go on!’ said Geor- 
giana, im onnely. 

‘Why, Georgy,’ cried Miss Andley, 
starting from her seat, ‘why are 
you so excited, my dear girl ”’ 

Georgiana’s ‘animation faded in an 
instant, and she leant her head back 
on the cushions, while two streams 
of tears randlown from her eyes = In 
reply to her friend’s anwious ques- 
tions, she answered, half-weeping 
half-laughmg— J fancied I was at 
the hall.’ 

‘Truc—it 1s tho twenty-eighth, 
mnurmured Anna Matilda 

Thon, without chiding her for the 
weakness she had imvoluntanily 
betrayed, she began describing in 
such sarcastic colours the disap- 
po their two unworthy 

overs would experienco at not 
meeting them, that Georgiana 
fimshed by laughing outright, and 
declaring she was quite glad to be 
so any mules awny from the festive 
scene, and out of all danger of ever 
mecting Harry again. 

Things went on very smoothly 
for some time after, and Georgiana 
recovered a portion of her former 
spirits, though occasionally she com- 
plamed that winter was rather dull 
in the country. But when the 
spring sect in with unusual mild- 
ness, she took such interest in 
watching the blossoms, and i 
ing the beehives, and ramblng 
about the garden and the fields, 
that even when Fanny, now just 
out, wrote that she pitied her for 
being buried m the country, while 
they were all alive with balls and 
parties in town, she would not 
own to horself that she felt the 
least regret for London fostivites. 
The only passage that really inte- 
rested her in Fanny's gossiping 
letter, was a passing mention of 
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Harry Clifford, who, she said, hat 
not been seen at any of their 
acquaintances’ houses since the ball 
on tho 28th February, at which he 
made his Bit onde but for a mo- 
ment, and then vanished. 

thought ho meght have danced wi 
her. He did, however, i 

both Miss Audley and reriana. 
On the crors-wniting of Fanny's 
long lettes, she stated that Frank 
Blythwood was more ‘ rattling than 
ever,’ and was thought to be court- 
mg a rich soap-boiler’s daughter. 

Georgiana put the letter into her 
friond’s hand, and pointed to tho 
two forbidden names 

‘Jt shows we have done what our 
dhenity required,’ sad Anna Matilda ; 
‘do let us forget them once for 
all,’ 

Smunmer sueceeded to spring. The 
young ladies recerved visits from 
xome of their neighbours—but os 
they only allowed the female 
tion of the famihes to enter their 
cottage, they were nicknamed the 
‘nuns’ Georgiana thought there 
would be no harm in admittng 
gentlemen to the privilege of morn- 
mg calls; but Mass Audley ruled 
that until Georginna was of age, 
and could take the resolution they 
intended forming, beyond the power 
of revocation, 16 was more sultable 
ty decline inalo visttors altogether. 
For 1t should be observed that 
Amna Matilda had determmel on 
waiting for her friend’s majority, 
hefore she bound herself to tho 
eehibacy and subtade abe was for 
ever praising. 

Ccormann submitted, os she al- 
ways did, to hor imperious friend, 
bat remained unconvinced. she 
thought, however, there was Kttlo 
use in adornmg herself if no (at 
the male gender) was to see 
and atcordingly she neglected her 
dress, and rambled abont in ‘her fast 


year’s straw hat, and ‘ap in 
a large shawl that con- 
cealed her clegant figuse. 

‘Tam graduating for becoming a 


hermit,’ would she say whenever 
Miss Audley remonstrated with her 


for growing careless of her toilet. 
But one day on from 
her morning walk, she picked the 


old trimming .off her hat, and put 
I 2 


i hood. 

‘Is there?’ said Miss Audley, in 
a tono of indifference. 
ae is very handsome,’ continued 


rgians. 
‘Is he?’ replied her friend, with 
the same provoking coolness. 
‘His name is Edgar eTyrrell—a 
pretty, romantic name—is it not?’ 


‘Surely, Miss Fletcher, you did 
not ask bim his name” exclaimed 
ag Matilda, roused to mdigna- 

on. 

‘No, Miss Audicy, I did not,’ 
replied Georgiana, laughing; ‘1 
saw it on his colour-box.’ 
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‘Then you must have approached 
him nearer than good manners war- 
ranted,’ said Matilda. 

‘ He asked me a question about an 
old castle, being a stranger in this 
neighbourhood, said hal son 
‘and good manners prevented my 
remaining dumb.’ 

‘But suppose he +s handsome, 
and asa romantic namo,’ resumed 
Matilda, ‘what 1s that to uw? Are 
you still weak-minded enough to 
pi your faith on handsome men ?’ 

‘No; but what harm 1s there in 
saying he 1s handsome?’ perrsirnted 
Georgiana; ‘I spcak as [ should of 
any picture at the exhibition.’ 

Still as the handsome picture was 
sufficiently made up of flesh and 
blood, for Georgiana not to care to 





alarmed at such rising symptoms of 
t she determined on 
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& swain un- 
known artist was likely to prove. 

Accordingly they sallied forth to- 

ther on the following morning, and 
Geotsiaiie led the way, of course by 
chance, to the spot where he was at 
work, when politeness required she 
should bow to him. Ina few minutes 
both young ladies were looking at his 
sketch, and Miss Audley was pre- 
sently descantng on colour and 
chiaroscuro with a fluency that 
showed her to be deeply conversant 
with the jargon of the fine arta. 
Whether Edgar Tyrrell listened 
very attentively to the meaning of 
her remarks, 18 more than doubtful, 
for the young paimter’s eyes were 80 
fascinuted by the classic beauty of 
his new pee; that his cars 
caught nothing heyond the mere 
sound of her words, which had the 
effect of swect music, or of a mur- 
inuring stream. 

‘What do you think of him?” 
asked Georgiana, the moment they 
wore out of hearing. 

‘He is very intellectual,’ replied 
Anna Matilda. 

‘How can you tell that,’ said 
Georgiana laughing, ‘ when he hardly 
gpoke two words ?” 

Miss Audley turned away her head 
with an impatient gesture. She 
never could brook bemg made to 
perceive that shc had said a silly 
thing—and rosolved, if she met the 
young painter agam, to give him 
an opportunity of proving that sh» 
had judged him rightly. But he 
was not to be found on tho same 
pd next morning, nor the day 

; and Anna Matilda uncon- 
aciously betrayed a degree of’ irrita- 
bility during the rest of the day, 
which would have led any one to 
suppose that she attached more im- 
portance to the meeting than she 
would have cared to acknowledge to 
her friend. 

About a week afterwards, our fair 
recluses went to take tea with two 
widow ladies, sisters, who lived in a 

cottage, about a mile distant 

m their home. Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Gilbert were past the prime of 
life, but cheerful, pleasant women, 
who liked to see everybody Happy 
around them ; and who, though but 


rambles, and judging for herself, 
how dangerous in the 
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acquaintances, had already 
taken the privilege of lecturing their 
youthful visitors on what they 
termed their unnatural mode of life. 

‘It 1s absurd, my dears,’ would 
they say, ‘to fancy that two young 
hearts can live upon friendship for 
ever.’ 

On these occasions Miss Audley 
would invariably adduce the ex- 
ample of her favourite heroines, Lady 
Eleanor and her friend. 

‘ Ay, that’s all very well to write 
about,’ said the sensible matrons; 
‘and they may have seemed vory 
happy to the tourists who called 
upon them, and saw them in their 
sunny hours; but who knows how 
often they ropented their rush reso- 
lution ?” 

On reaching the cottage, the young 
ladies found the tea-table ready 
spread for their reception; and pre- 
rently they sat down to the social 
meal with their hostesses, one of 
whom remarked that they need not 
wait for their friend, as his return 
Was uncertain. 

‘You must not bo angry, youman- 
hater,’ said Mrs. Gilbert, gaily tap- 
ping Matilda on the shoulder, ‘ but 
we have a male friend staymg with 
us—and as after all you aro subject 
to mect these nuisances when you 
pay visits, wo didn’t think ourselves 
obliged to lock him ne 

‘Certainly not,’ said Miss Audley, 
disdainfully ; ‘our hearts are not 
made of such inflammable materials 
as to need the precaution of bolts 
and bars.’ 

‘ Bolts and bars may become very 
wise precautions, my dear, some two 
years later,’ began Mrs. Brown, 
‘ when——’ 

Here she was abhi by the 
entrance of the guest, who had re- 
turned sooner than expected, and 
whom she hastened to introduce as 
Mr. Edgar Tyrrell, an artist from 
London, who had come to carry 
away some of their Monmouthshire 
views. 

‘But not to deprive you of them, 
my dear hostesses,’ he, smiling 
oe ahead 

Jy, 88 
to the young ladies. 

Ama Matilda was provoked at 

herself on feeling the colour rise to 
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her cheeks, especially as she per- 
ceived a glance exchanged between 
the sisters. She therefore thought 
it beet to say at once that she had 
had pleasure of mecting the 
gentleman before, and of admiring 
one of the sketches to which Mrs. 
Brown alluded. Mr Tyrrell replied 
suitably, and the conversation soon 
became animated and agrecable. 
Anna Matilda rocoverod her usual 
composuro, and Georgiana was as 
gey as @ lark. 

hen the tea-things were rc- 
moved, the artist brought in lus 
portfolio, at Mra. Gilbert’s request, 
and ita contents were exhilnted to 
the young ladics. The sketch near 
St. Briavel’s, the spot whore Miss 
Audley had first met tho young 
painter, was almost fished since 
then; but she observed a dupheato 
of the samo scenv, 11 an unfinished 
state, in which it scomed that tho 
figures of herself and her com- 
panion had been sketched in, as well 
us that of the artist taking the view 
—only before she had time to satisfy 
her curiosity on this pomt, Rdgar 
Tyrrell had dextcrously concealed 14 
behind some shects of blank paper 
which he laid on one aide. 

The evening pnased very plensant- 
ly, and so rapidly, that the young 
ladies wero surprised when their 
maid came to fetch them in com- 
pany with tho gardener’s son. Mrs 
Guilbert observed, ‘Such an escort 
Was superfluous for that mght, as 
their friend was too chivalrous by 
fur not to think st a pleasure to seo 
ee men eo ein declaring 

sho ectly safe, oven 
if y, Poesia and herself went homo 
quite alone, Miss Audley made no 
objection to Edgar Tyrrell’s walking 
by their side during the mile that 
Scparated them from homo, especially 
as her London maid was now ro- 
placed by a country girl, who had 
neither Martha’s prying propensi- 
ties, nor sufficient quickness to make 
comments on her young mistress’s 
conduct. 

As they walked along in the soft 
moonlight, Edgar took occasion to 
remark that there was one scene he 
regretted not adding to his collec- 
tion, namely,a little mountain-stream 
leaping down amidst rocks; which 
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he described so phically, that 
Anna Matilda axclanad incautiously 
that she knew it well, as she could 
see it from her garden. ; 

‘And why don’t you sketch it?’ 
asked , archily. 

‘For the reason Miss Audley has 
just given,’ said tho artist. ‘I have 
no right to trespass on her garden, 
and the view, such as I once saw 
it on a former visit to this nagh- 
bourhood, can only be obtained m 
 epdeagrset from the elevated part of 

iss Audley’s garden.’ 

Thus mdirectly appealed to, Miss 
Audley judged that she would only 
appear afraid to trust herself in the 
vicnuty of a handsome wan, if she 
carried her prudery to the extent of 
refusmy an artist leave tu tako a 
sketch from her garden. Accord- 
mgly she sud politely, but coldly, 
that ‘she could not thmk of de- 
pnvmg the world of the fine arts of 
another gem from lus peneil,’ and, 
‘that he was free to come through 
her garden to obtam the demred 
pout de ene? 

Edgar ‘Tyrrell was not slow in 
availmg hnuself of the pernnission ; 
and the very neat day he eame with 
Jus portfolo and camp stvol, and 
established Jimself on a kinds of 
platform commandmy the fall, but 
he had the good taste and duscretion 
not to ask to see the fam munates of 
the cottage, merely tellmg the gar- 
dener that Miss Audley had given 
hnn permission to sketch on her 
premuses. 

‘T think it is rather inhuman of 
us not to give him luncheon,’ ob- 
served Georgiana, when the young 
painter had come and gone after the 
same discreet fashion, for two or 
throe consecutive mo ; 

“You scem to take great interest 
m hun,’ said Miss Audley, with more 
irritation than the case secmed to 
warrant. . 

Georgiana began humming an air. 
She did not relish being continually 
snubbed by her friend, and to avoid 
quarrelling, she went out into the 
garden to look at the beehives. Ina 
few minutes Anna Matilda stood at 
her elbow. 


‘Really,’ said hgh ir h- 
ing, ‘ you remind me Menton tho 


used to provoke me, when learning 
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French at school, with always ran- 


ning after poor Télémaque, for fear 
heshould misbehave himself amongst 
the girls.’ 


‘May not I come and look at the 
beehives as well as you, Georgy?’ 
asked Miss Audley, colourmg deeply. 

‘I wish I could make her jea- 
lous of me,’ thought Georgiana ; 
‘and that jealousy mado her fall in 
love with Edgar Tyrrel] ——and 

ea —— 

Ay!—in that one little word ‘then,’ 

which sho did not oe el any 
farther, evon to hersaclf, how many 
desiderata lay concealed! freedomr— 
the making wp of lovers’ quarrels— 
and a host of possibilities that had 
hitherto appeared sheer unposstbili- 
tier. 
Just three weeks after the wish 
she had formed, Georgiana, on 
comune down to breakfiat, found 
t letter directed to herself, ma 
land that might not have disgraced 
neat; the contents of which ran us 
follows :-— 


*Dear Miss, 

‘Eckuse liberty, but Mr Chiford 
is breaking 1s ‘art afte: you, and 1 
thmk rite to tell you as i ham very 
‘appy with the pcrliceman, as we wer 
mariucd last sunday, and am your um- 

ble servant, 
‘Mrs, Martina SramMMurs,’ 


Georgiana read this curious cpis- 
tle three {umes over, and then hiding 
it in her pocket, fell into deep 
thought. Was Harry repentant 
after all? Any wuy it showed n 
land feeling in Martha, to give her 
th hint; and some penetration, 
Georgiana thought, to hive dis- 
covered she once cared for Harry 
Clifford. She was so completely ab- 
sorbed m her musings, that she did 
not perceive how long she had snt 
waiting for Matilda to jom her at 
the breakfnst table, til] the maid 
came in to ask whether she should 
bring in the urn ? 

‘Tll wait for Miss Audley,’ said 
Georgiana. 

‘ Please, miss,’ said the maid, ‘I 
think you'll be hungry if you do.’ 

' s she gone out ?’ 


8, M188. 
‘ What, for long ?’ said Georgiana. 
The maid looked particularly silly 
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at this question, as she roplied’: 
‘ Well, I suppose so, miss.’ 
Georgiana ate ber breakfast nono 


the worse, haps, for Martha’s 
letter, and n rambled out into 
the garden. In Montor’s absenco 


she thought she would venture to 
go and look at Mr. Tyrrell’s sketch, 
which must have become a picture 
by this tue. For, working three 
weeks on the same subject, cither 
ho must have been much dissatias- 
tied with his first two or three at- 
tempts, or clse have arrived at com- 
pletion by this time. 

‘Is Mr. Tyrrell at work up there ?’ 
asked she of the pardener’s son. 

“No, ross, he be gone,’ said the 
Ind with a broad grin. 

‘Gone? What! left the neighbour- 
hood” ened Georgiana. ‘ But when 
was he here last?’ 

‘ Ho was here this morning, miss,’ 
rephed the lad, ‘till Miss Andley 
ceume, and they went away together, 
out by that ’ere gate” When per- 
caving Georgiana’s look of amazo- 
nent, he quickly added: ‘ La! nuss, 
what didn’t you know? Whi they’ve 
been a-courting every day as the 
gent came.’ 

It now flashed across Georgiana’s 
nund that her friend had somehow 
contrived daily to occupy her with 
one thing or another, while she «is- 
appeared from the room, evidently 
to superintend the sketch of the 
waterfall, Not carmg to encourage 
the lad to talk any more, sho went 
back into the house, scarcely know- 
ing whether to laugh or be angry 
that her companion had gone away 
without a word of explanation. Yet 
she somehow experionced a sense of 
great relief. Late in the day she 
received a note from Anna Matilda, 
informing her that she had met 
with a sincere heart at last; and 
was about to be united to Edgar 
Tyrrell. Why she need have run 
away to do so, was rather problem- 
utical; except, aga that she 
was ashamed to her friend after 
changing her mind so soon—besides, 
heing one of those who prefer cut- 
tang the Gordian knot to untying it. 

Left to horself, Georgiana lost no 
time in writing home to her family, 
explaining what had hap ,and 
fetch her 
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away as soon as possible. Mr. 
Fletcher said it Would be a good 
a or a time 

y her own company; but 
Mire etcher took pity on her, and 
volunteered to start at once with 
her daughters to bring her home. 
Matilda’s uncle, who 


them to stay at his seat—the cottage 
not having accommodation for them 
all, This being gladly accepted, on 
the evening of the day after tho 
Fletchers had received Georgiana’s 
letter, tho three ladies mado their 
appearance at the ‘ hermitage,’ whero 

y found the far occupant in 
eae nid Pulser rits Gilbert, who a 

er Tequ en possession 0 
Miss Audley’s bedroom. 

Mrs. Gilbert, who bad been much 
amused by the dénouement of Ma- 
fiida’s romance, was sincerely glad 
to see Georgiana restored to "hae 
famly—and while the two elder 
ladies were talking on the subject, 
the sistors drew Georgiana aside into 


the ea 
hope you won’t be very angry, 
earl when you hear who accom- 
us ides Matilda’s uncle ?’ 
raid Isabella. 


‘Who?’ asked Georgiana, looking 
little jos pi at body. moment to be 


angry wl 
Fry Clifora. said Fanny. 
‘Oh! Isu ho is half beside 


himself at Vs > said 
Georgiana ; ‘ but what does he come 


here for ?” 

‘That he'll lain himself,’ said 
Bella, as she and her sister hastened 
back towards tho house. 

Georgiana would fain have fol- 
lowed them, but on seeing Harry 
Chfford open the gate and come 
forward with so an air, she felt 
rooted to the Pot 

* How have I offended you?’ asked 


6. 
Georgiana tried to restrain her 
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tears, and could only articulate: 
‘That valentine !’ 

‘Well! Was it so great a crime 
to entreat you to wear a flower at 


the ball by way of an answer ?” 

‘ But you wrote to her, not to 
me,’ objected Georgians. 

And she drew from her pocket 
the valentine Miss Audley given 
her, to remind her constantly of 
Harry’ 8 perfidy. 


‘Good heavens!’ cried Harry, ‘I 
see if all! Frank Blythwood pro- 
, ofter our valentines were 
sealed, that wo should have them 
directed by hus solicitor’s clerk, in 
order that no one, mn either house- 
hold, should guess who they came 
from. The addresses must have 
been reversed by mistake. I puta 
mark on mine, a8 you see here— but 
is so careless! He little 
knows the immeasureable pain his 
carelessness has cost me.’ 

Georgiana uttered an exclamation 
of joy, thougli she hastened to say : 
‘Poor Frank Blythwood 18 to be 
pitied hkewise.’ 

‘Don’t waste any pity on him,’ 
said Harry, ‘since he is alroady 
married to another—save it rather 
for me.’ 

Georgiana laid her hand in his; 
but her heart was too full to allow 
hor to utter a word. Meanwhile 
Harry related how kind her father 
had been to him, on learning his 
attachment to his daughter, and how 
he had told him to have patience as 


all would come right in the end. 
Only he had Georgiana bei forbidden his 
following Geo: before she grew 
tired of her seclusion. 


‘I am heartily: tired of it now,’ 
said Georgiana, amidst tears and 
laughter. 

mised. 


And no one will be 
if, under the circumstances, 
found it easier than he had hoped 


to obtain her mise, that 
should be united on next St. Valen. 
tine’s day. 
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‘ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR.’ 


NLY a woman’s harr ,’ 
Well, once, I will confess, 
Not all the wealth of a milhonarre 
Could have won from me that tress 


It was won, ay, when was 1¢ won ? 
In the days of long 

And, of all places unde: the sun, 
At an Agiicultural Show 


We were gazing, arm in arm, 
Tn a study of love’s nght brown, 

I think, at the pigeons—a sudden alarm, 
Her har was commg down 


We gained a rctiring room, 
Scaice had I lose the door, 

When it fell—in inasns of glossy gloom 
That half-way mach’d the floor 


A rose tint of the June 
Her face, as sho hurnedly bound 

The dishevell’d stray, that her beauty’s noon 
With wandenng arms enwound 





And I ask’d—ere a day's escape, 
Came a scented note and my suit, 

‘From those nch mpe clusters one tiny grape 
Is not forbidden fruit ?’ 


Only a Woman's Hair. 


I ‘assisted ’—that’s the term— 
Last week, at the very same show, 

As & partner i in the implement firm 
Of Mangell, Wurzell, and Co. 


And I saw—Mrs. Tomkinson, 

With ten darlings, little and big, 
A stoutish lady, intent upon 

A remarkably fine prize pig. 


I thought of the sweet lang syne, 
And I dare say so did she; 

But 1 morely remark’d that the day was finc, 
And ask’d after Mr. T. 





Here Thomas, bring me my hoots; 
And fling this rubbish away— 

No, hang it, my head is bald as a coot’s, 
And her satay locks are grey. 


But é/is Time never seres; 
Ph gp Seagate 
e silver star of my youthful years, 
And not the mother of ten. — 
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THE WIDOW AND THE FATHERLESS. 


‘Roping against Wape.’ 


6 , Tam waiting here, mothor, with no company but my hoy’s, 
I could not sit by the mouth of the pit and hearken the hollow noise 
Of the strokes of the pick and the crowbar as they toiled away below 
To rescue the men—and my husband—bv is living still I know. 
It was only last night I saw him as 1 drowsed away by the firo, 
Up there in the engine-house yonder—for at last 1 began to tire; 
And, as I was nodding, I fancied that some one came to the door— 
*Twas he—ho looked in at me smiling —and passed away—and no more! 
But I know by his smile he is happy—do you think ho’d be happy, dear, 
If he’d left you, little Charlie, and your mother lonely here? 
Look up, my child! He'll be commy: God will send him back again, 
For how could we two pwor things get on, if that our good man was ta’en ? 


‘ But I could not sit within sound of the pit—it almost drove me mad; 

For I ‘uae counted—and counted the blows of the busy pick and 
the gad; 

And as easily could 1 reckon and sum my best best blood by drops, 

As measure his lifo by those random blows, with the frequent pauses and 
stops. 

When with sullen sound the treacherous ground in the shaft-side fell away, 

And the work was all to begin afrcsh—and ’tis near a week to-day ! 

Look—tell me! Does any one come from tho pit?—for my cyes aro 
weak with tears ! 

A neighbour has promised to carry to me tho first nows from tho shaft 
that he hears; 

“Yet,” he said, “ there was little Lope for them now !”—but I did not heed 
what he said ; 

For they cannot bo dead—they cannot be dead—oh, God! he cannot be 
dead ! 


‘There ia no one coming? Well, well, we must wait—but oh, ’tis a weary 
tryst, 

And at times there’s a doubt that whispers my hoart—a doubt I can scarce 
resist ; 

But I look into little Charlie’s face, and under my breath I pray— 

And whisper myself, “ The Lord is good—He gives—He takes away!” 

But He will not take tho father away, and Icave only the child and me 

To wander the wide-world through alone. It cannot—it will not be! 

Oh, mother! it was but few weeks ago we pitied the Queen of the land 

For a loss that we now come near to know—for a grief we now understand ! 

But there’s One Friend still Who will listen when the widow and father- 
leas call— 

Oh, wives and children, neighbours of mine, God have mercy on us all! 
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‘Is any one coming—can you see? ‘What, no one—and now £0 late! 

Oh, mother, mother! the heart grows sick that has for so long to wait. 

Yet—oh, when I see my husband, and look in his fhoe again— 

For he «s alive—I shall be repaid for this moment’s years of pain ; 

And they'll not be bitter, the plenteous tears that when he comes I shall 
shed— 

For he cannot be dead—he cannot be dead—oh, God! he cannot be dead ! 


‘Is any one coming? ‘Look again—is not some one there by the gate ? 

I fancied there was. How cold it grows—and it’s getting late, ah, lato! 

Why, mother, you know this very month we’ve been married ten years long— 

We have suffered together, nnd struggled at times—but it only made love 
more strong. 

And he was as true a husband to me as woman ever has seen— 

“ He was,’ do I say? Ho 1 living still! He ¢s a true husband, I mean! 

And while I was ill, when Charlie was born, how gently he nursed me then— 

How strange it is that the strength of love makes such tender nurses of men! 

And I used to lie and listen while from out of The Book he reaxd— 

Oh, he cannot be dead—he cannot be dcad—oh, God, he cannot be dead! 


‘Surely there’s some one coming—look! You can seo from where you stand! 
At last is there some one coming this way? Little Charlie, give me your 


hand 

Come close to my side! Can you see, mother—can you see? Is there only 
one? 

Is he hastening, mother, to where we are? Is he hurrying here? ‘Does he 
run? 

What? walking so slow! Ah, well we know ’tis ill news travels apace! 

Hush! hush! don’t tell me of tears on his cheek, and a grave sad look on 
his face, 

Or else I shall always hear in your voice, till my dying day, the tone 

Of the one that first told me I was left alone in the world—alone! , 


*“ Dead !—dead !- dead!” Like molten lead the words burn into my 
brain 

And into my heart, till every part is wrung with the mighty pain! 

Had I only seen him alive once more—only heard his parting breath— 

Had he only lain in my arms once more to pass into those of death— 

Had I closed his eyes as the life-light died, I had been more reconciled. 

Is he dead? Is he dead? Oh, can he be dead? God help me and the 
child!’ 

THomas Hoop. 
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A TALE FOR MAIDENS, WIVES, AND WIDOWS; AND, INCIDENTALLY, 
FOR ELDERLY GENTLEMEN. 





CHAPTER I. 
IN WHICH THEY TALK IT OVER. 


aS aera I ring for lights, Ru- 
‘ : as you please, Gussw; I 


on’t 

* Not lights yet; do let us he 
without them a little longer, Gussie,’ 
pleaded, rather impcriously, a third 
‘VOICE, & voice with some of the same 
notes in it as had the vuices of the 
first ¢wo speakers; sumo of the 
same, and some that were younger, 
clearer, more ringing. 

‘ Let us be without them a httle 
longer, and talk it over; we can do 
so better im the dark’ 

A sob here choked her utterance, 
and she—for the speaker was n 
femalo—bent her head down upon 
her wister’s lap, and cried m that 
convulsive, passionate, violent man- 
ner that is so distresamg whilo it 
lasts, and that generally last» but 
a short time. 

‘My darhng Floy; hush, dear 
Do calm yourself.’ 

The soothmg tones and words 
had their due effect. The sobs 
grew less frequent, less deep; and 
as they presently ceased altogether, 
she exclaimed quite clearly, snd 
almost brightly: ‘ What a proof of 
love and confidence papa has shown 
to dear mammn, m lcaving eve1y- 
thing to her! I folt so proud of 
them both when that clause was 
real; didn’t you, Gussie ?” 

: My dear Fioy,’ said her brother— 
the ‘ Rupert’ who was addressed in 
the first line-—‘ 1 don’t think you’re 
fonder of them than I am, but ] 

can’t go with you heartily in beng 
enthusiastically see at our future 
being so entirely in our mother’s 
hands; at our being 80 powerless to 


help ourselves.’ 
ws Apr Rl Pr a 


! you #2, 
ek enti d gi 
Tawa tae ald ae eee 
you call our getting on in the world, 
be safer than in mamma's? I 
thought you would have been as 


woll pleased to owe everything to 
mamma, as she will be to give 
everything to us.’ 

‘ Rupert means, dear,’ said tho 
eldest sister, quietly, ' that, consider- 
ing how rich our dear fnther was, 
it would have been wiser to settle 
something definitely upon the sous 
at Icast, rather than to leave it all 
to mamma, who has such a distaste 
for busmess and exertion, And 1 
agree with him im doubting tho 
wisdom of the act as cordially as T 
agree with you in admmng tho 
apimnt which dictated 1.’ 

‘ But Rupert,’ said Florence, car- 
neatly, interrupting her speech with 
£0bs, ‘everything will be just the 
same, you know Mamma said so 
to me when J would go in and speak 
to her. “ Rupert’s allowance shall 
be mercased, 1f he remama away,” 
she suid, “ and if ho hikes to live at 
home altogether, he shall have the 
management of everytlung.” Will 
you live at home, Rupert ?’ 

‘No, Ploy; I think not.’ 

‘Why won't you ?” 

“IT am no lawyer; consequently 
the management of ‘othor peoplo’s 
business 18 not in my hne. But 
these are early days to talk of such 
things. JIIcavens! I can hanily 
realize that this day week my father 
hat here, alrve and well.’ 

‘And we were all so napPy 
moaned Florence ; ‘and now it 
over for ever.’ 

‘We think 80 now, Fioy,’ said 
her sister, ‘ and for a long time we 
shall all feel very sad ; but time is 
healing, and we shall learn to think 
of our good, kind, dearly-loved fathor 
with leas t grief. I thought 
voor Gerald would have been here 

y this time, Rupert, didn’t you? 
Poor Gerald! how ho will feel it! 
Though I long to sec him, I dread 
his coming.’ 

Rupert bent down to look at his 
watch by the firelight; and then 
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rising, said, as he the bell, 
‘ The train arrives “past six; 


if he came by it, he'll be here soon, 
for it’s seven now. Let dinner be 
on the table’ by half-past seven, 
Thomas.’ 

This last sentence was addressed 
to the servant who brought in the 
lamp. 

It was an d lamp—one of 
thoso whose light falls almost as 
clearly and purely as moonbeams, 
instead of with the hot, coarse glarc 
of gas. And as, when he had placed 
it on the centre table, ho proceeded 
to light the wax candles on the 
mantelpiece, darkness fled, and the 
three whose conversation we havo 
been listening to, stood out in full 
relief. 

Sitting in a negligently graceful 
attatude, mm a low lounging chair, 
on tho left-hand side of the fire, was 
a lady over whose head some three 
or four-and-twenty summers had 

. The face which rested on 
the slender oo velar as fate nat 
pazing stedfastly into the fire, was 
pale, clear, and dark. Her cyes 
were large and oval, and they had 
the same steel-blue reflection m 
them as might be observed in her 
haw when the light fell npon it. 
She wore the latter banded back m 
an apparently carcless fushion—just 
leaving her ears vistble—and coiled 
in a superbly massive roll at the 
back of oe head, where a small jet 
comb confined it. Apparently care- 
leas, I say advisedly, for simple as 
the arrangement was, not onc of the 
many who would have bocn glad to 
copy Augusta Knightly, could ever 
succced in bringing about the same 
result. On some statue that she 
had seen in one of the art-gallcries 
abroad, the hair had been a 
in this way; and she had gone home 
and, with what looked hke the wave 
of her arm, she had produced tho 
self-same effect, and liked it, and 
continued it up to the present day. 
She had the straight nose that ought 
to belong to a downcast, modest 
face; and yet, though hers was ge- 
nerally borne aloft with a proud, 
im air, tho straight nose did 
not seem at all out of place on it. 
With the delicate, curved beauty 
of her mouth and chin, no one vould 
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find fault. They were perfect in 


every line. 

This queenly head—for such it 
‘was—rose on & massivo swellin 
throat, from shoulders low an 
broad, which sprang in turn from 
a tiny round waist. She was not 
a sylph. She was one of those 
women who, though delicately made, 
never look of fairy-like proportions, 
that is, thin; her shoulders were 
too wide for that, and her bust too 
full. She had the way of doing 
everything gracefully—the art of 
being perfectly natural. 

As she sat there with one hand 
supporting her face, and the other 
muoothng the bright hair of 
Florence, her younger sister, her 
usp mourning garl making her 
look paler than usual, and the sor- 
row at her heart softening the proud 
expression of her cye and lip, some- 
thing mn her appearance—or m con- 
nection with her—seemed to, touch 
her brother deeply, for bending down 
and kissing her brow, he said — 

‘ Dear Gusnie, for your sake, even 
more than the others, I luitterly 
regret that my poor father should 
have been taken just now.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Rupert,’ she replied, 
looking up and attempting to snule, 
‘it is on account of you and Gerald 
that I disapprove of certam arrange- 
ments my dear father deemed 1t neht 
to make. To Floy horo and me they 
will inake httlo difference, but I dis- 
approve of men bemg dependent.’ 

‘ Even on their own mothers? oh, 
Gussie!’ interrupted Florence, 

‘kiven on ther own mothers, 
responded Miss Knightly, calmly. 

‘Well, thank heaven, I havo no 
such absurd notions to add to my 
bitterness at this bitter time,’ re- 
plied Florence, warmly; and once 
more there was silence in the room. 

The last speaker was a girl about 
twenty. By common consent, when- 
ever she made her appearance, 
Florence Knightly was voted the 
beauty of the occasion. She was 
taller and slighter than her sister, 
with a very fair face, and long golden 
hair and lashes, indeed, rather light 
than golden. The extraordinary 
feature in her beauty was that these 
lashes shaded eyes of the darkest 
brown. She had irregular features ; 
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a little nose that had a decided in- 
clination to turn up, and a mouth 
that some people said would have 
been pretty had it been a size or 
two smaller. Florence Knightly’s face 
was more and better than beautiful ; 
it was fascinating to an extraordinary 
degree. It was like her manner— 
hike her way as they called it; it 
was hewitchingly sympathetic. She 
was always desperately m carnest in 
what she said and did and thought ; 
at least xhe always gave tho umpres- 
sion of bemg so. She had the art 
of carryme her hearers with her 
on most occasions, for she had the 
eloquence of the eyo as well as of 
the hp Augusta’s tones were per- 
haps better defined than Florence's, 
the tones more polished and the 
worlds more elegantly chosen; but 
Floy had the voice that lived m 
your heart the longest. She spoke 
bupulsively, cagerly; and jumped 
her words into spasinodic sentences. 
Stil it was a strain of purest melody ; 
still you listened and longed for moro 
of those notes, rich, soft, and clear 
as May dew. There was a difference, 
too, m the mauner of these sisters, 
who had had the same mastructors 
and advantages, learnt the same 
lessons, and gone imto tho samo 
socicty. Angusts had that calm 
ea that perfect  self-possession, 
which 1s so elmmently attractive. 
Florence, from rarely domg any- 
thing like other poople, was very 
generally considered affected, and 
by her young-lady friends, theatri- 
cal If she had not come of such 
a@ vety unexceptionable race, there 
are many who would bave called 
Florence Kmlily ‘had style.” and 
her warmest friends felt m= ther 
innermost leart-, that if Floy had 
not quite so much action, it would 
perhaps bo better 

Rujxrt Kmghtly, to whom ] 
come at last, was worthy to be the 
brother of such very lovely sisters. 
He was about cight-and-twenty , 
tall, and slight m figure; with the 
fair luur and face of is younger 
sister, and tho proud expresaion of 
his elder; a reserved face, almost 
@ stern one, and yet one to which 
you would instinctively turn for 
protection, if you were in vas Se 
or difficulty, or danger. ough 
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he was fair, with strongly marked | 
aquilme features, he bore a very 
strong resomblance to Augusta; but 
the brow, which in the woman was 
low, though broad, was in the man 
remarkably high, and strikingly in- 
tellectual. The long, drooping 
moustache partially conccaled the 
shape of his mouth, but. still it 
could be seen that he had the short 
curved hp of his sister. He had 
her qwiet, self-assurcd manner too; 
and her polished clear tones, and 
her undoubted air of baing thorough- 
bred. 

He was tho head, nommally, of 
the house now, and in the nndst of 
her deep, deep grief for her father, 
his sikter Augusta had thought, 
through the last few sal days, 
thought with pride how worthy 
he was to be the head of that or 
any other house. He was so clover; 
not that she deemed there would bo 
ever any call upon hun to dis- 
tingwsh himself. She had only 
thought of him m one hght—as her 
fathor’s har; as his successor in 
the borough ho had reprosented so 
long, a8 the heal of the house, the 
rich Rupert Kaughtly, sq, M.P. 
for Warmingston. But on this day, 
on tho evenmg of which T mtroduce 
them to the notice of the reader, 
on this sad day of their father’s 
fnnecral, the will had been read, and 
to everybody’s surprise — cvory- 
hody's expressed surprise, which 
Was worse —to the astonishment of 
the widow herself, every fraction of 
the property, both landed and funded, 
was left at the absolute disposal of 
the weak, resolute Mrs. Kinghtly ; 
and Rupert was mdoed tho head of 
the house, but dependeut on his 
mother for his daly bread. Tho 
heir of the mch Mr. Kuughtly—one 
of the wealthiest commoners mn the 
county — lawl no profession. He 
hal been brought up to play tho 
mart of a rich man, with large 
jindod estates. He had chosen, for 
the most part, to reside in his own 
quarters in the Albany, and had 
heen quite content to draw a splen- 
did allowance quarterly from his 
father, without caring about any- 
thing being decidedly settled upon 
him. But now his father was dead, 
and things would be quite different; 
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and so Ru Knightly felt, and so 
his sister Augusta felt for him. 


And now Rupert Knightly, 
glancing at the clock on the man- 
telpieco—a clock on which gilt and 
enamelled Cupids chased, winged 
and jewelled hours—said, 

‘By Jove! twenty minutcs to 
cight! Gerald can’t be coming by 
ait ; wo had better go an 

0. 

They went inio the long, lofty 
dining-room, those two sisters and 
thoir brothor, and choked hack their 
tears, as Ruport raid gracc as master 
in that place for the first time—m 
that room where their father had 
been genial, happy, and hearty but 
the other day. His portrat hung 
on the wall opposite to Florence— 
the portrait of a fino, hale, hand- 
nome old man—and seemed to smile 
Jondly down upon them. The dmn- 
nor was irreproachable, and Thomas 
and Burton, the butler, waited as 
nevorely as cver; but what o farce 
that pretence of cating appeared to 
the grief-stricken children who were 
mourning a father. 

© Will you come back to the draw- 
ing-room with us, Rupert” An- 
grasta asked, as she was leadmg the 
way out, when their stately med 
was over. 

‘J shall como to you directly, 
Guasic. I wish one of you would 
just run up tomy mother TI don't 
like the idea of her bemy up there 
without any one of us, crying and 
sobbing herself frantic.’ 

‘T'll go up, but I don't think it’s 
much uso, Rupert,’ answered An- 
gusta, sadly. ‘We have tried, both 
of us, 80 many times to-day, and it 
only makes hor worse. do 0 
dread the idea of bringing on hys- 
terics again.’ 

‘ For morcy’s sake, don’t do that, 
Gussie !—but go up. That maid of 
my mother’s encourages anything of 
tho sort, I know, and whines and 
howls horself at such a rato that 
Pm sure she must upset my mother 
terribly,’ ho added to Florence, as 
his eldost sister left the room on her 
unpromising mission. 

* Baines has been a great comfort 
to mamma all through this trying 
time, dear Rupert,’ said Florence, 
rather rep: y. ‘ Mamma’s 
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nerves are weak at any time, and 
they are so shattcred now that no , 
atl could have soothed her like 


es. 

‘It seoms to me that we could 
have done 1t better, Floy, if that 
wretched Baines had not kept the 
door closed on us. Well, Gussie? 

Miss Kmghtly had evidently been 
unsuccessful, ‘ Mamma rays 
would rather be alone, Rupert, till 
Gerald comes. I want her to go to 
bed carly, and not sce Gerald tall to- 
morrow inommng; but she says sho 
phall sit up all mght if he doesn’t 
conc, We shall only be too glad to 
have yon, dear, when you are tired 
of being alone’ 

The girls walked away to the 
drawing-room. Rupert sat alone 
over his wine, but not dmnking it. 
The desolate widow lay on her 
couch upstairs. The domestics 
muttered m the servants’ hall about 
the strangeness of that will, which, 
as they sud, had left Mr. Rupert 
and Mr (rerald nothing but beg- 
gus, and so for many hours there 
was silence in this stately inansion 
m Pieeahilly Still the hours went 
by, and Gerald did not come. 

Who Gerald was, and why he had 
not Incn there, shall be told in the 
next chapter In this I will only 
state that at about cleven a cab 
dashed up to the door, there was a 
violent knock, and a rush of fresh 
ur into the hall. The sisters had 
only time to exclam hurriedly, ‘It’s 
Gerald ? when he was before them. 


ene 


CHAPTER II. 


SHOWING WHY QERALD WAS NOT 
THERE 


The golden bowl was broken now, 
and the silver cord loosed, and the 
ight of the lamp that had burned 
ao brightly was quenched—gone out 
for ever; and only the other day ho 
had been alive, well, amongst 
all, so short a timo since; and now 
the last had come; the handful of 
earth had been thrown — ‘dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes ’—and it was all 
over. 

But it bad been very sudden. 
There is no doubt about it: sudden 
death, though a thmng that some 
few may individually pray for, if we 
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can hope humbly that it finds us 
prepared, is very awful to the sur- 
vivors. That secng a loved onc 
fade away, slowly ;and surely, may 
rend and tear our hearts, and cause 
our pe to sink lower, lower 
every day with the sickenmg know- 
ledge of what itis all commg to; but 
in that case there 1s not the fierce, 
mnexpectel pam. We aro not 
cruolly fnghtened as well as cruelly 
hurt. Mr. Knightly’s death had 
been sudden—terribly sudden. Ho 
hal bidden guests to byw table; 
welcomed them there warmly, and 
died while they were sittmg around 
it. His wite and eluidren had peen 
him last playing the part of the 
kind 3 genial host—na part he was 
ever playmg—and soon they were 
summoned back, by cries of horror, 
to the room where he lay a ghastly 
corpse It bad been sudden — 
awtully sudden, No tine to bless 
ather wite or child, but time to 
clasp Rupert’s hand in one lonng 
clasp before the xpint fled He had 
time to give that assurance of love 
to the son who was there, but none 
to say one loymg word about the 
gon who was away—about the son 
he had parted with m anger. And 
this was why his sister had saul 
that she dreaded the mecting with 
r Gerald 

Gerall Kinghtly was a younger 
son, consequently Ins father had 
decided that at behoved him to 
make lam somethmg or other, 
fo he put lum into the army, & 

rofession entirely after Gerald’s 

eart. But for the last year or two 
Gerald had got into the habit of 
despinings lumself becanse he was in 
the —th, quartered at Woolwich, 
instcal of beng m tho (Cruards, 
quartered at Kmghtsbridge, with 
occasional duty at Windsor. He 
told tus father, 1f he would supply 
the funds, he would himself soon 
manage the matter. But as Mr. 
Knightly did not sco things in tho 
same light, and refused to advance 
the nece funds, after many 
applications had been made to hm, 
Gerald had grown heated and angry, 
and had gone off to the Continent, 
without leaving a proper course of 
addresses. So it had come to es 
that his father had died and 
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bariel without Gerald knowthg 
anything about it. They had that 
worning received 8 note from him 
—or rmther Rupert had—directed 
to him at his own chambors, statng 
his intention of being home that 
mght; and now this was the news 
they had to yive him. No wonder 
they said, ‘Poor Gerald!’ for gay, 
and dashing, and reckloss as he was, 
Gerald Kinghtly was a loving, ten- 
dor, affectionate son. He would be 
sorry cnough now that he had 
said all that about Woolwich, and 
mule his father think lim discon- 
tented. To say the truth, Wool- 
Wich 18 not the one spot under tho 
sun that 2 most dewrable. His 
sisters, In trying to reconcile him to 
tho hard fate of bemg other than a 
Guardsman, had said, ‘And then, 
Gerald, there are the Artillery balls 
and concerts!’ But Gerald's posi- 
tion was unassulable. © T could take 
you to them just as well withont 
being fastened down there on duty,’ 
he had rephed. Ho had hked 
Woolwich very well when ho had 
gone there first, a young ensign: 
this was another gnevance—he he- 
longed to an infantry regiment. He 
had been satisfied with the life at 
Woolwich, and the sorrées at the 
Royal Hospital, Greonwich—where 
he mvanably pare & very pro- 
mmunent part—for a time, until he 
had stepped over the heads of men 
who inyht easily have been his 
grandathers, and was hailed by the 
world at largo as Captam Kmghtly, 
and pronounced by his sisters to bo 
the handsomest man they cver saw. 
And thon he began to look wpon his 
lot as hard, very hard indeod, and 
upon lumself as entirely thrown 
away. So his clams had grown 
more urgent lately, and had re- 
sulted mn a coolness with the father, 
who had refused to mect them. 
And now that father lay cold and 
dead m hus narrow tomb, and 

aia was still unconsmous of the 

t. 

He camo rushing into tho room 
where his two sisters stood waiti 
to reccive him. Augusta, calm 
graceful as ever, but showing in tho 
swelling veins which marbled the 
back of the little white hand sho 
pressed on the edge of a table, and 
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in the deeper paleness which over- 
spread hur face, how great was the 
excitement under which she la- 
boured. Florence bent forward in 
a drooping athtude, clasping and 
unclasping her hands in @ passionate 


manner. 

‘ What’s the matter, Gussie? Bur- 
ton keeps on shaking his head and 
Se coped watlealy, 1 

6 sto su . Ths eves 
fell on thelr black dresses, on their 
grief-stricken faces; and ina stunned, 
dazed manner ho sat down and 
looked at them hopelossly, speoch- 
lersly. 

‘ Papa! poor papal Oh, Gerald!’ 
from Florence, and, ‘ Be calin, dearest 
Gerald; we have suffered a terrible 
loss, and we must all help one 
another to bear it, from Augusta 
told him all. Stil he sat there, 
with his feo buried in hus hands, 
till Rupert came m and lad Jus 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘My dear boy, my dear Gerald, 
T would have spared you this shock 
at any cost; bear up, old fellow, 
just think of these girls’ 

Gorda wrung his brother's hand. 

‘Was it,’ he began hoarsely , ‘ any- 
thing that could—wun J the cause m 
any way ——?’ 

Ho ceased, and Rupert answered 
with a prompt, sympathismg eaper- 
ness that went straght to Gerald's 
heart, ‘ There was no xpperent canse 
—a spasm of the heart, Holford 
says; he was well, happy, hearty 
one nunute, the noxt he was dead’ 

‘Then he—my father—seut no 
word of forgiving love to me, Ru- 
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‘My dear boy, do not be distressed 
at that; painful as it 1s, we are all 
in the same case; he had no tune to 
apeak to any of us: and I can as- 
suro you any little feeling of annoy- 
ance agamst you had passed away. 
Ho spoke of you two or threo days 
before lus death to me, and scemed 
ali looking forward to your re- 


Thero was consolation in the 
words ; thoy were intended to be 
consoling; and Gerald felt it to be 
due to his brother to acknowledge 
them as such. 

‘Thank you, Ru 


: » he sud 
simply, and then 


kissing his 
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risters, he went away up to his 
mother’s room. 

It was still early in the summer 
season; but sorrow is always chilly. 
The suddenly bereft wife lay upon a 
luxurious couch, wrapped up mn cash- 
meres, in that boudoir which Martin 
and Grahain had fitted up for her 
afresh, under her thoughtful, lovmg 
hushand’s directions, but a month 
ago. She lay before a blazing fire; 
moanmng at intervals, aud with crim- 
sou checks and burnmng hands, com- 
planmg of the cold. 

She looked too young—she was 
forty-seven or aight—to be the 
mother of those men and women 
down stairs; for hers was a lastmg 
order of Ixaut) Rose was her 
name, and & rose she was, even now. 
Her husband had married ber for 
her excecding lovelmess when she 
was sixteen, and idolized her for 1t 
up to the day of his death. She 
was a sweet woman, gentle and 
affechonate, and sensitively jealous, 
Mr Knightly had worshipped and 
Apot her with adnurable constancy 
from the moment he first met her 
and found that her limynd hazel 
eyes bnghtened, and her rounded 
cheeks grew pmky at lis approach. 
] have mud that she was sweet, and 
geutle, and affectionate, but with 
all these good and charmig quah- 
ties she was not a perfect woman 
by any means. She had a great 
weokness for bamg consulted on all 
occasions. Ter husband had always 
found a pleasure in domy so, and it 
had ever been pamful to her that 
the rest of the world—her world— 
would not do likewise. Wathout 
knowmg a note of music she would 
look =poutngly burt when her 
daughters would not ask for her sug- 
gestions as to turms and flourishes. 
She would have liked Rupert to 
consult her about his park hack, 
and Gerald about his book on the 
Derby; but they did not think of 
doing so; and this had been a crease 
in her roscleaf, Now—and this had 
been an alleviation of her woe—she 
would be of importance to them. 
They would owe tho means of pro- 
curing their pleasures to her; so, 
surely, et would be asking her 
wmivIce, tellmg her all their 
plans. Sheadored her children ; and 
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had such a sacrifice been demanded, 
that plump, fair-haired, limpid-eyed, 
middle-aged matron would have 
given her life for them; but for all 
that she did, even in these moments 
of her first agony, hke the notion of 
their being utterly dependent upon 
her It never once occurred to her 
that the arrangement mght not be 
equally agreeable to them ; for they 
—the sons especially—had always 
been unanimous mw flattermg and 
Pleasing their pretty mother. 

So now she lay upon her couch, 
with bumnmg eyes and a racking 
headache, waiting for Gerald to come 
and say the same caressingly aym- 
pathetic thmgs Rupert had sud 
alrenuls For the first time for many, 
many years sho had cause to shed 
tears, and these nnfrequent visitors 
had made her feversh and il 

She, too, had talked it over with 
Bames, talked it over me the soul- 
harrowmg way some women love 
Barnes had acted as lay figure, and 
held up all the crape-covered skirts 
one after the other, before her weep- 
ing mustress, and together they had 
exainined and ened over the length 
and texture of the ‘weepers’ Mra. 
Knightly truly monmed her hus- 
band’s death, and she hked outward 
and visible signs of things. Sho 
even had serious thoughts, she told 
Bames, of leavig this, ther old 
fanuly mansion m Piccadilly, and 
gong to live m Harley Street, be- 
cause she had often noticed how 
many dowagers lhved im Harley 
Street, and she thought 1¢ due to 
Buines’s dear Jate master, &e. But 
Baines refused to fan tho flame 
when it took this dbreetion. Grief m 
moderation and within bounds was 
highly proper, and she felt it in- 
cwnbent upon herself to go with 
her nustress to very great lengths ; 
but not to such lengths as a removal 
to Harley Strect. Bammes had an 
eye to the future; and there was 
the steadicst of butlers—not to say 
the wealthiest—living next door, 
who had been rather particular nm 
his attentions of late. Baines did 
not doubt the strength of his attach- 
ment, but she felt that it would 
be as well not to test it too severely. 
So she said, when Mrs. Knightly 
spoko of migrating to Harley Street— 
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‘Ah! mum, take my word for it, 
when we come back Wanning- 
ston next year, ‘twill be to thus 
house, and no Harley Streets ; *t ain’t 
likely——my gracious me, here's 
Ca an Gerald ! naodilp-cuanedl 
We KON Was & yc in 

the trembling, loving anns of the 
mother, who had been a silent wit- 
ness of that last angry mocting, with 
the dead hushand and father, there 
was plenty to think about, and no 
need tor words for a time. But 
Mrs. Knightly was soon able to speak 
as coherently as usual, and then sho 
commenced detaulmg every httle 
item connected with Jus father’s 
sudden death and funeral, with that 
minuteness Winch 3s so exceedingly 
panful to men. Holding Jos hand 
firmly and tenderly, bedewing§ it 
with tears and covering it with 
kisser, tho really lovmg mother suc- 
eoeded) me Tacerating: poor Gerald’s 
heart termbly. 

‘Youll go into the Guards now, 
my darling boy, won't you?’ 

*}] don't know, mother; T hopo 
80, but L must talk to Rupert about 
It’ 


‘Talk to Rupert, why can’t you 
talk to me about it as well as to 
Rupert ? and you needn’t say, you 
hope so but don’t know, for I say 
you shall if you like.’ 

‘Well, well, mother darling, all 
night, and now go to bed, will you? 
it’s wrong to wear yourself out m 
this way’ 

‘IT only waited up to soo you, 
Gerald,’ wept the poor lady. 

‘1 know it, mother, and [ am only 
anxious to get you to take rest, 
because wo can’t, any of us, bear the 
thoughts of not havmg your faco 
amongst us, or of scoing 1t wan and 
ale,’ 

‘It’s getting an old faco, Gerald.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ he mterrupted 
fondly; ‘1t’s as pretty a face still as 
either of your pretty daughters can 
boast. Good mght, dear mother.’ 

Gerald loved his mother; but he 
felt, as he walked away along the 
corridor and down stairs, that those 
were not the attempts at consolation 
which would have best become him 
to offer to his widowed mother in 
these early days of her bereave- 
ment; but he also felt the words 
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and sentiments suited tho hearer, 
if they did not the occasion. 

Tho sistera had retired to their 
rooms, happier now Gerald was 
come; and the two young men sat 
together in Tupert’s room late to 
the night, talking over late events 
and future f pala ote 

* When does my mother go down 
to the Hall, Rupert ?’ 

‘To-morrow or tho next day, T 
hope; but nothing has been de- 
cidedly nettlod as yet.’ 

‘T should advise her—in a few 
months, that 15 —to look ont for a 
nice box somewhere near Wannig- 
ston, so a8 to be close to you and 
Georgio when she’s out of town; 
indeod FJ supposo, as youll be here, 
and (iussic will have a town house 
too, that my mother won't thik 1t 
worth her while to have any tixed 
residence in London; she can always 
be with one of you. You'll stand 
for Warnungston of course? It’s o 
shame to bother you about moncy 
matters, with such an expensive 
affar as an election before you, but 
J hope yow'll arrange that exchange 
business for me, Rupert? 

‘My mother hasn't told you any- 
thing about the disporal of tho 
property then, Gerald ? 

‘No; what 1s there to tell ?’ 

Rupert hiaxl msen and now stood 
leammg one shonider aganmst the 
mantelpiece, looking down mto the 
handsome anunated fawe of lus 
brother, 

‘Only that every peuny is Ieft to 
her; that Warnungston 1s hers, this 
house hers; and that if (scorgic 
Clifford marries me now, 1 can give 
her no position. J am—we all are 
—dependent on my mother,’ 

‘ By George, 1t’s intolerablo!’ ex- 
claimed the younger brother, start- 
ing to his feet; ‘I could have stood 
it for myself—imdced J, as a younger 
son, always anticipated being de- 
paige on somebody or other—but 

or you, Rupert! Oh, my mother 
must sce at onco—it must be repre- 
sented to hor—that this cannot be. 
If you are not put in possession of 
or rights, it will be a positive 
ustice. I am convinced my mother 
will sce things in 9 proper light.’ 

‘ You surcly know her well cnough 

to be convincol that, cager as sho 
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is always to please us, it must be in 
own way.’ 

Gerald’s brow grew very dark. 
‘ My poor father has made a preat 
mistake, Rupert; but it is a mistake 
that her motherly and even womanly 
feclmgs will induce her at once to 
rectify. Are the girls’ fortunes as- 
sured to them, or specified? They 
wero to have thirty thousand: I 
hope they are, for Tollemache 1s not 
a fellow to marry on an uncertainty, 
or wat on the pleasure of any 
mother-in-law; and Gussio 18 very 
fond of dum,’ 

“No, there's nothing settled on 
them. I’ve thonght of Gusmie too; 
she’s too proud to go to Tollemacho 
under other circumstances than he 
—and sho too—believed to oxist 
when he proposed to her. It’s an 
unfortunate affair altogether ’ 

‘It’s tho weakest tine my father 
over dad m his Jife” sad the young 
officer, who had been half an hour 
before heartful of love and reverence 
for both parents ‘My mother is 
no more fit to have an atom of 
power m her hands than that 

xe down there’ (stirrmg up as 
1 spoke a emled white French 
gentlenuin with pk ski), ‘1t was 
weak, very weak, of my father’ 

‘The only satisfactory thing 1s,’ 
anid Rupert, ‘ that at all events my 
mother 1s far too devoted a mother— 
has been far too Joving and loved a 
wife, ever to contcimplate inatrimony 
again.’ 

‘Heavens! yos!’ rephed Gerald 
sternly; ‘I never once thought of 
disgrace in connection with her 
Grown-up sons—and daughters too 
—are generally inclmed to tako a 
very harsh view of thar mothers 
marrying again. 

‘No, no, Rupert; not so bad as 
that ; we need not fear her ever dis- 
gracing herself; and in spite of tho 
doubt you have cxpressed, I do 
firmly hope that when it’s put before 
her in a proper light, she will place 
you in your right position without 
the least reservation. I understand 
now why she said just now that I 
should a Guardsman if J bked; 
Teball accept nothing et her banda’ 

shall accept nothing at : 

And then the two brothers shook 
hands heartily and separated. 


Song—‘ Tell me you love me.’ 


‘Will Frank go down to War- 
mingston with us, Gussie, or follow 
us in a weok or two do you think ?” 

‘I don’t know, Floy; I havo no 
idea.’ 

The question was asked and an- 
swered as the two girls were parting 
in their mutnal dressing-room, from 
Which the doors of thew sleep- 
ang onerneate opened at opposite 
Sides. 

‘Poor Frank!’ pursucd Florence, 
meditatively ; ‘in addition to every- 
thing else there’s his disappomt- 
ment, fur I suppose you won't bo 
marnicd for some tine, Gussie.’ 

‘Not for a year, certainly,’ rephed 
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Miss Knightly in a decided tone; 
* probably longer.’ 

They wont, all of them, to War- 
mingston in a few days, and timo 
went on, and Rupert was still the 
head of the house in uame alone; 
and still Gerald refusal tu have that 
little affair of tho cxchange arranged, 
though his affectionate mother was 
constantly offering him the money. 
The days lengthened themselves in 
weeks and months; the season had 
come round again, anid under tho 
head of fashionable arrivals in the 
‘Mornmg Post,’ nught be read tho 
names of ‘Mrs. and the Misses 
Kuightly, at No —, Preeadly? 


(To be cont awed.) 


SONG. 


ELL mo you love me; T know it full well, 
Though of truths so Achghtfrl one can’t be too sure, 
Doubts will arise that a breath may dispel, 
Fears that alono such avowals can cure. 
When were those syllables munninred mm vain ? | 
Tell me you love me apn and agam. 
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Tell me you love me, thongh often beforo 

You have told me the tale 1 now bid you ropoat ; 
Outpourings hke these from the ps we adore 

In their fond iteration grow daly moro sweet ; 
Why trom the tender confession refrain ?, 
Tell me you love me again and again. 


Ill. 
Tell me you love me, though bent to deceive, 
Such delusion wore dearer than every-day truth. 
We m tnne learn to look on and cherish as sooth. 
Repeat those swect words, though their fondness you feign, 
And tell me you love me agai and agaun. 


IV. 


Tell me you love me; no sceptic am I, 
Who would question the faith of tho heart of his choice ; 
When did Falsehood look forth from so truthful an eye, 
Or Deception assume less untrustful a voice ? 
"T wore treason to doubt thee, so welcome my chain ; 
But tell me you love mo agai and again. 
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CUPID, AUCTIONEER! 


fee indi le child and in- 
evitable Young Pickle, ont of the 
son with the wings, which he keeps 
covered up under his jacket when 
he goes into the society of stern 
puriste—is depicted in the accom- 
panying illustration in one of lus 
most aprecable exercises. The carte 
Ordiparily, I believe, he preferr this 
y, ve, he is 
sort of airy, playful no-droas— which 
would be positively luxunous if 
only sanctioned by the decencics, or 
the canons of a sultry climate. And 
the good-natured indulgence of 
society has always tolerated a cer- 
tain latitude of apparel with respect 
to this amusing child. He may m- 
dulge those little odd notions of lus 
with impunity ; which, after all, must 
be set down to the inudiceious train- 
ing of his beautiful mother (a famous 
toast); and has the entrée to our 
drawing-rooms and public places, 
in that particular costumo, which, it 
is to be suspected, he relishes most, 
—without romark or rebuke 
I say nothing of tho established 
tricks of this notonous cufant terrel le 
—of his putting peas into the hearts 
of elderly people; of his slyly set- 
ting what 1s belind the left mde of 
their waistcoats on firo; ae jus ea 
charging tiny arrows m that 
little poa-shooter of bis, and leav- 
ing us sore for months after. Theso 
we have learnt to bear with so long 
that no one dreams of protest; 
especially as i: is well known that 
there is no nurse to take young 


co—8 
little deputy of a ce- 
istie and who 


hair spectators ca Peres ad 
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But they do not always buy, un- 
happily. At these crowded sale- 
rooms where Love is ‘ Auctioneer 
and Valuator,’ the bidding—fast and 
frantic as it may have —does 
not end always in Sales. Often 
the lot is—in technical phrase— 
pone in, often withdrawn. 

The refined euphuiam of society, 
and nicely-strung nerves of social 
life, do not tolerate that coarse and 
brutal callmg of @ spade, a spade. 
Your blunt and truthful nomen- 
clatyr is properly hustled from the 
fashionable ring. The imquirer, 
who mnocently begs to be directell 
to these popular Marts, now! not 
be shocked to be told that there are 
no fixed tumes or places. Businogp 1s 
done everywhere, and at all hours; 
but mainly in the hothbeds and tho- 
roughfares of society It thrives 
and flowshes most in a hot wax- 
hight atmosphere. 

Nothmg can be pleasanter than 
what may be callal the theatnenls 
of life. Most delightful that fay 
jumble of hghts, music, gyinnastics, 
flowers, tule, gold and silver net, 
ive, Champagne, gulantine, lolstor 
salad, flirting, and white ties, which 
go to make up a ball So with that 
dream of exquisite bonncts and 
bright days, wluch forin the epic 
of a fower-show; so with the (imeor- 
porate) buckram—the starch, tem- 
porarily enducd with a languid life 
and motion—and the solemn baked 
meats which do so coldly furnish 
forth the table at state dmners. So 
with that glorified cell at Covent 
Garden, somewhat strict and pam- 
ful to the lower hinbs through lack 
of room, yct a very chamber of en- 
chantment for tho seraphic music 
that floats upwards from the Italian 
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pre cat insanity. In the very 
thick of the saturnalia there is a 
serious sober on foot. Call 
a spade a , and let us say out 


loudly that it 18 business, 

To little Harry and Jack, taken to 
the pantomime at Christmas, tho 
lovely fmry Glonana (she who 
a personages by the 
agency of appropriate rhymes) 
appears truly celestial, and a sort of 
Htle eyes of Mastor Harry and Jack 

6 eyes of Mas ac 
distond could they be made to 
believe (for mere tellmg would not 
suffice) that tho lovely fury Glon- 
ana, and her heavenly sisters, live 
lives of the most terrible, agricul- 
tural pack-horse drudgery !—that 
under that varnish of spangles, 
paint, flowers, and insufficient tulle, 
is a storn, fierce, undercurrent of 
business! The lovely Glonana puts 
on the spangles and that enchanted 
baby’s frock of tulle for thirty shuil- 
lings a week. For that paltry sum 
she is content to quit the sucicty of 
the Immortals 


ignore politely that ug] 
as tronght us to tho ow, 
pon the flowers as if there 


and 
that 


carriages aro setting 

ornamented freight, we who have 
boon standing on the steps or in the 
hall, watching tho show, have, in the 
early portion of the evening, seen ar- 
rive our young friend out of the my- 
thology, dreased in his favourite even- 
ing dress. Ho, too, has come with 
tho rest for business ; and a follower, 
of suitable proportions, carries in on 
ns shouldors, much after the mnan- 
ner of a Punch’s show, a kind 
portable rostrum baie neta 2 
ut & conspicuous position on 
waxed floor. His functi a 
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tion. 
clearly establishod as that 
loud bassvon or melodious h 
Both are indispensable to the enter- 
tainment. Thoattentive host orders 


his supper, 
lights, his flowers, and his little 
mythological auctioneer. 

While loud bassoon and melodious 
horn wind out their sad waltz, and 


dancers round tumultuously, 
we see our child (with the wings) 
busy at his trade, perched high in 
rostrum 


o spectral — 

Though loud the 

reanipller sa horn, bec eed 
© of many 

atill "the bidders’ him 
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ja away with Captain 
takes’ silent note of Core aera, 
bidders may have entered in tho 
interval. It is all business—good, 
serious, honest work. Every ono 
op 
ablo we are too po 
rape ita. bg it to one another. 
Yet our little mythological Robins 
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does not always ‘effect sales.’ 
these brisk business nights, 
crowds of active bidders—what soft 


profitable. It is found to be a law 
of such sales that a bidder, by dint 
of frequent and assiduous "bidding 
grows at last into a buyer; and 
thero comos round a day when 

pretty lot 1s ‘knocked down’ fo him. 
So kis hein proceeds. 


STANDARDS OF POLITENESS. 


i ihe Eopiekoien thoroughly 

know the Fronch language— 
fewer still, I imagine, thoroughly 
know tho Fronch character. It is a 
tradition amongst us that tho French 
aro vary polite and very false. 

‘Th y aro uncommonly 
civil, says tho brisk fmend with 
whom 1 began this colloquy, 0 good- 
humoured, ‘ managing’ English ma- 
tron, who “haa just returned from no 
viait to the city on the Seine, ‘but 
I wouldn’t give that for thor sin- 
pea —(‘that’ boing an unknown 


quantity). 

‘I think you aro mistaken in both 
these views, my dear madam. The 
French are, 1 honostly believe, ex- 
ceedingly discourteous, and exceed- 

sincere.’ 

h, of course every ono is mis- 
taken now-a-days, about evarybody 
at g. Richard IIL, I have 

lately, was a most humano 

mage. Henry VILL. would nevor 

ye aad sie wine had he not been 

®@ paragon amongst husbands. Wal- 
lace was a monstor of cruelty ; and, 
in short, all moral ne have bean 


to enter upon the of the 
announcoment, crv spoken 
here,” ostentatiously aie in the 
windows. Why, I laughed at the 
man outright—I coulda't help it,’ 
aids tho speaker, laughing at tho 
zemenibrance, 

‘Just 60,’ I reply. 

‘Woll, sir? resumes my English 
friend, ‘a Frenchman would never 
have laughod at my broken French, 
wluch is ev ery whit as atrocious.’ 

‘ Just 50,’ I remark again. 

‘ What is the good of your saying 
Just so?” Yon cun’t contradict 
me, you know; and I maintam that 
they are a polite nation. But—as to 
ther fmendship—nonsonse! Why, 

had an itroduction to a French 
countess—Madame de C—— is her 
ee o Faubourg St. Germain coun- 

toss—as good as an English countess 
anywhere. Well, she received me 
with open arms, kissed me on both 
cheeks, called mo her bonne Madame 
, ad rofessed herself charmed, 
onchanted—I can’t tell you what— 
uaintance ; showed 


nesses, got lodgings me, 
me to the Opera,—and at the end of 
a few weeks, when I was 
down onisrtal ,and really getting 
on very apeeys: , notwi Rie 
you know, that 
I would winter et lo and be- 
Teen wed coal wacy pales oo al 
Cool, Vary 

ay age + but when I called 
"t mee me—it was 
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not her day—Madame ne reooit pas 
gujourd’hui; and actually, when sho 
returned my visit, as I su , by 
finding her card at my I 


learnt that she had sent it by hor 
footman. I’ve no patience with such 
professions !’ 

‘ Just so,’ [say again, with a smile. 

Mre. B—— 18 80 indignant with 
me for saying ‘ Just so’ a third time, 
that she merely utters an interjec- 
tion of extremo impationce, and per- 
mits me to speak. 

‘My dear madam,’ I begin, ‘I 
fully believe all you say. I am sure 
you havo stated the facts which havo 
come under your knowledge and ex- 
pericnuce quite correctly ; but ] think 
you nusunderstand French manners 
and French usages altogether.’ Mrs. 
B——’s shoulders rise and fall, ‘1 
am very much of opinion, tov, that 
we may not quite understand one 
another as to what wo mean by po- 
liteness and sunconty; but I havo 
hved a great deal m France, and 
mixed very much amongst French 
people. I have tested thar polite- 
ness, and found it exceedingly shal- 
low; 1 have tested thar friendship, 
and found it exceedingly doep.’ 

‘Oh, of course—just so. Din £0 
we remarks my frend, fanning her- 
self. 

‘ Politeness, to ho valuable, must 
be courtesy—a fecling of considera- 
tion for others, and of forgetfulness 
of self. When you talk m broken, 
fragmentary French toa Frenchman, 
are at his mercy, s0 to speak: 

is object at once 18 to show lumself 
gallant, and both to pity and assist 
you a8 much as ho can. You ask 
for “pang” at dlinnor, and you aro 
agreeably told that it 1s “pain” you 
mean, and “ pain” you got accord- 
ingly, with a bow and a respectful 
smile to boot You have shown that 
you don’t know French—it is your 
misfortune, not your fault, pauvroe 
dame! N 


the French language as bei 
ee ee upon 
Paris as being a city amongst many 
— it is “la grand’ville;” nor upon 
France as being a nation—it is “la 
grande nation” (with a Pie many 
rs in grande). When he says, La 
France, yn Francais (immense rou- 
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lade of r’s), he means—that—that 
what he means is obvious, re- 
uires no i dit 

ela og aright 

—— well, Europe n say 
Le monde. French, then, in the eyes 
of a Frenchman, is the of 
the civilized world. For Frenchmen 
to learn English or German may be 
an odiouy obligation; but for Eng- 
lish or German poople to learn 
French is clearly a duty, and should 
be looked upon as a pleasurable pri- 
vilego. You do not know the French 
tongue. Then, not only has your 
education boen grossly neglectod in 
this respect, but you are positively 
uneducated; you arc a person to be 
pitied, not because it puts you to 
present gencral inconvenience—for 
are not the politest pare in tho 
world ready to come to your assist- 
ance 2—but because, per se, French 
is an essontal item in education. 
The Frenchman docs not consider 
his ignorance of your language and 
your ignorance of his aa parallel 
cases. It may be all very well to 
know Enghsh—c’est tréa-curicux 
lAnglas—but to know French is 
intuspensable. He will not consider 
that you m London would have 
ihe same advantage over him which 
ho has over you in Paris, Co n’est 
pas In méme chose. Paris is tho 
city of the universe, and Fronch is 
its language. 

‘In the matter of arrogant conceit, 
no human bemg, in my opinion, 
beats o Frenchman, unless per- 
chance a Chinese. Hence a French 
shopman pities you from behind his 
counter, and envisages you as he 
would a barbarian. You are “uno 

uvre insulaire,’—that 18, an insu- 

, my dear madam—and au insu- 
lary and @ barbarian are convertible 
terms, France not being an i 
Your Frenchman is more 
of displaying his knowledge of the 
Frenc np in contrast to your 
ignorance of the same, than of ren- 
dering you @ service — that you 
should ask for “ganze” instead of 
des ganta, and for “dongtelze” in- 
of des dentelles, is simply 
monstrous a tir you are anubied 
8000: P & many 
moecgpene i and AP that sort of 
thing, but snubbed nevertheless. 
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The Frenchman is proud of 
such, and of ing his own ver- 
nacular, forgetting that it may be all 
he knows, and that did he not speak 
French ho would probably be dumb. 
And 1 am not sure that he does not 
consider beng a Frenchman, even 
though he were dumb, preferable to 
being of any other nation—and 
ing. The more you allow 
your ignorance to be percoived—the 
more your helplessness and insuffi- 
ciency are apparent—the more plau- 
ible, officious, fussy, and polite is 
your gentleman behind the counter, 
your conchman, your valet, your 
waiter nt the hotel, your porter at 
the railway station. If with merely 
a prononcé English accent you are 
yot sufficiently “up” in words and 
idioms to make yourself well wider- 
stood without having to throw your- 
self upon any one’s mercy, you are 
looked upon with supreme contempt. 
You aro not a Frenchman and yet 
you do not royuiro any assistance, 
you actually got along without an 
interproter—you speak French like 
a Spanish cow— Comme uno vache 
Espagnole, quoi!” and you are not 
ashamed of yourself to exconate 
(écorcher) tho language without 
reddening (fans rougir)—and then, 
my dear madam, how they fleece 
you in those polite French shops, 
especially when “ English 1s spoken 
here!” (Mrs. B-—— adnuta that 
things are quite as dear m Paris as 
they are i London, even when duty 
and freight have heen added to the 
origi price.) ‘In short, agreo 
with thom m everything; or, when 
you do not agreo, only let 1t appear 
that 1t is want of taste on your part, 
that your judgment and your 
feelings, and yuur habits and preju- 
dices, being foreign, and English, 
and insulary, are to blame, and you 
Ld = instantly flooded with polite 
a 


ns. 
‘ The deity of France has touchod 
your heart; you are made so much 
of, 80 caressed, complimented, and 
féted, that in a state of utter be- 
wilderment Le aro fain to escapo at 
any price to hide your dimi- 
nished head away from the compas- 
sionate, patronimng 6é and 
ts soins of tho politest nation 
the world. 
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‘ Politeness, even when purely 
superficial, is pleasant enough in its 
way. It greases the wheels of the 
social machine, macadamizes the 
high road of socicty, and prevents a 
great deal of unnecessary noise. 

ut this sort of politeness must be 
unmeaning and harmless. It need 
never be false, because cvery one 
should know and feel that the po- 
liteness given and received is 1 
polteness and nothing more. You 
are quite aware that your carriage is 
well lined and stuffed, well hung, 
that the wheels are greasod, and 
dhat the road is level, gravelled, 
or, peradventure, paved with wood ; 
you know all these accidents to be 
artificial, and there 1s no deception 
and no treachery in them. Let us 
have as much of that kind of pobte- 
ness as 1s absolutely necessary; Ict 
it go hand in hand with the oft- 
repeated asseveration at the bottom 
of so many letters wherem you sign 
yourself “ the obedient servant” of a 
person whom you have not the 
remotest idea of obeymg or of 
serving; and because you the 
whiter and Sunth the reader of the 
epistle know that obwhent servant 
18 merely grease, no one 1s decaved, 
no one offended, and the tram of 
social life goes on simovuthly and 
without a “snustre.” But as faggots 
are of two kinds, “Tl ya fagrots ct 
fagots,” so is politeness. Thero is a 
kind of politeness which 1s like tho 
smoothest, softest, greenest, velvet- 
1est turf imagimable—and yet har- 
bours a snake beneath—whuch is not 
agreeable. French politencas is of 
this kind more than of any other. 
Tho more they hate and dishke and 
despiso you, the more smooth and 
oily they become; and if, in a mo- 
nent of simplicity, you presume 
upon this courtesy to differ from 
that polished nation about anti eh f 
and to do so firmly, you are - 
ing too heavily fa sig the velvet turf, 
Up darts the e and out comes 
the venom—and a Frenchman who 
has once thrown off the mask of la 
a francaise is the most 

oroughly coarse, vulgar, abusive 
individual you can conceive. A 
Frenchman is taught that when he 


says rude things he must say them 
politely. ta eenglishinay thinks it 
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ungentiemanly to say rude things at 
all, and when, if he spoke his mind, 
he must necessarily say unpalatable 
truths, if ible he cuts the Gor- 
dian knot i bagi: balan Hence 
an English gentleman, however 
much he may be angered, and how- 
ever passionate he may be by na- 
ture, is seldom if ever vulgar or 
almsive—there is nothing he shrinks 
from more completely than the 
charge of ungentlemanly conduct. 
The Frenchman, then, may be po- 
lite, which is of the surface—the lcss 
polished Enghshman will be geutle- 
manly, which is of the heart The 
former strips himself of his man- 
ners when provoked, and becomes 
vulgarly abusive; the latter bites his 
lips when angered, and 18 silent. 

« former is brought up not to act 
or to rpenk discourtecously ; the lat- 
ter 18 taught not to indulge in «s- 
courteous feelings. The former 
regulates his words; the latter hus 
thoughts—and the result 1s obvious 
Let a Frenchman and an Enghsh- 
man be mnutually introduced to each 
other: a looker-on may pronounce 
the former to be more polite, and 
smiling, and courteous in his man- 
ner—and this may last through an 
hour’s conversation, wherein the 
Frenchman takes the lead, and 
has it all li» own way. But Ict 
them differ thoroughly upon any 
given topic—and let the English- 
man who has yielded all manner of 
ummportant points bo firmly re- 
solved to keep Ins own opinion on 
this, and then look at them: the 
former 18 violent, vulgar, mean; 
the latter calm, gentlemanly, and 
digmfied. Of course, my dear 
madam, I speak generally — of 
course there are oxccptiuns; and 
I am sorry to say that while the 
French pride themselves on their 
politeness, we often encounter Eng- 
lish people who pride themselves 
upon what they are pleased to call 
their honest, plain, straightforward 
way of dealing—to a very alarming 
extent. This 1s the kind of thng 
which in certain slang is called 
being faithful. These are the people 
who carry a venomous sting about 
with them, who own that they do 
carry it, and are proud of it, and 
who aro ever ready to dart at you on 
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the, slightest provocation, and, in- 
deed, without any provocation aj all. 
They up aud speak—they give you 
hit of their mind, they attack you 
and—they are faithful. They call 
this a duty, and the only bit of false- 
ness about it is when they call ita 
spe duty, whereas, in point of 

tit isa positive pleasure. I re- 
member when, years ago, I had just 
returned from France, where, a8 you 
know, I spent a very large propor- 
tion of my boyish and youthful 
days, I war staying at a houso whero 
amongst other guests were two 
Spamards, who, like myself, had 
hved a good dealim Paris. <A cer- 
tain clderly lady, a member of the 
family whose guests wo wore, 
longed to the class of English spin- 
sters who are traditionally sup- 
posed to have been soured by what 
is called a “disappointment” in 
eurly hfe. Not one of those “ angels 
of the household ” whom time 
touches with a gentle hand —whose 
mul experience has mellowed life and 
hallowed its actions, but one of 
those whose imission — solf-nnposed 
—seems to be that of making every 
one uncomfortable. 

‘Now, both the young Spamards 
and T were, naturally enough, much 
given to the “ mille ts soinn” 
which are consid inseparable 
fron the “bomnes maniéres d'un 
jeune hommo comme il fant.” But 
pohtencas and even common ¢cour- 
tesy were things with which Miss 
}lunt had no sympathy in theory or 
in practice, She dad not care to re- 
ecive, and never troubled to bestow 
it The conversation one evening 
had turned upon works of iarque- 
terie and papier-méaché, in which tho 
French excel us greatly. One of the 
Spaniards volunteered to show us a 
small box, & perfect little marvel of 
inlaid work, and as smooth and bril- 
lant as ae It was passed from 
hand to hand, and greatly admired 
and praised by all, save Miss Blunt, 
who, when it was shown to her, 
would searcely look at it, and re- 
licved herself of the following senti- 
incnt: “Oh! I dare say it’s all very 
well; but for my part I don’t seo 
much in it, and never had any admi- 
ration for French polish cither in 
men or boxes.” This was said so 
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loudly-—with so much meaning, gbat 
there ensued “a horrid pause,” and 
every one was disconcerted—always 
excepting Miss Blunt, who worked 
away at her knitting spitefully. 
Presently, however, some one ob- 
served, “ ae at all events phi 

Irteness is preferable any to 

lish rudeness;” and then the 
tables were turned, and overy ono 
felt relieved—still excepting Miss 
Blunt, who presently disappeared, 
and who was not seen again until 
the next morning at breakfast. I 
must confess that even now J cannot 
recal the scene without a degree of 
satisfaction at thus timely application 
of the “ lex talions.” 

‘On some after-nccasion I remem- 
ber asking Miss Blunt, apropos of 
something or other, of she had becn 
much in France. With a glance 
intended to he withernng, she re- 
marked that sho should think not; 
that sho had nover been, and that 
nothing should ever induce her to 
go. “ But you understand the lan- 
taal I opined meekly. Miss 

lunt did not know, and did not 
want to know the language ; im fact, 
she admitted that she hated every- 
thing foreign in goneral, France, its 
lanzuago an. its people, m parti- 
cular. Such was Miss Blunt; when- 
ever Miss Blunt was m socicty, 
rocicty went wrong, and there was 
always a creaking wheel vader Miss 
Blunt's chair, and nothing could in- 
duce her to grease that wheel. There 
aro many Missos Blunt m England, 
and she has malo relations. Now 
there are very few, if any, of tho 
Blunt genus m Franco, as fur as my 
own personal rience goes. There 
are ch ladies, doubtless, whose 
horror of England and the English 
is every whit as great, but they 
never obtrude their foclings unne- 
cossarily ; and when there may bo a 
kind of pretext for saying a rudo 
thing, they do it quictly. They 
chloroform their victuns, as it were, 
and maim them tenderly. It has 
been well said, “ Moro flies are caught 
with treacle than with vinegar.” 
French fly-traps are usually sct with 
treaclo. French politencss is more 
or less a fly-trap. Now I would fain 
see our English manners improved 
by the introduction of various arti- 
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granite. 

* Well!’ observes my friend, ‘ there 
may be a great deal of truth in all 
you have said about French people 
not being really as polite as they 
seem; but you undertook to prove 
that they were not insincore. Now 
explain away, if you can, the conduct 
of my French countess.’ 

‘Justso. The questiun is simply this: 
Are the French msineere and delibe- 
rately false mn their professions of re- 
gard and admiration, and in their 
declarations of amiteé. 1 do not say 
fnendship, because a triend, and un 
anu, fnendship and anutié—f you 
weigh the words in the sealer, and 
with the weights of the nations where 
those wordsare respectively used, you 
will find that they are not converti- 
ble terms, “ Avorr de Panntié pour 
quelqwun,” means ttle more than 
“ to have an kmdly feelmg, a sort of 
liking for a person” And we surely 
mean sOmethmg inneh deeper than 
this when we speak of having a 
friendship fora porson Politeness 
jp France 36 an art, & AcCknCe, & 
study—and 1s studied, learned, and 
tanght accordingly Before vou ae- 
cuse people of msincenty m= ther 
professions, you should analy 7¢ those 
professions, you should endeavour 
to ascertam what they are intended 
to mean. It must be remembered 
that when young Monsieur de Bon- 
Ton, and young Mademoiselle de 
YElégance, are imuitiated into the 
mysteries of the freemasonry of po- 
litencss, thoy are perfectly aware 
that Madomoiselle des Belles-Ma- 
meres over the way, and Monmeur 
des Pehts-soins next door, are going 
through tho very same exerciges, 80 
that when they mect and proceed to 
interchange the outward symbols of 
profound veneration, admiration, 
gratification, and delight, together 
with mellifluous assurances of deep 
affection, there is prachcally no de- 
ception, for no deception 1s intended, 
and no one is deceived Each thinks 
the other simply and conventionally 
polite, and that is all. Whon Ma- 
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dame de la Mode wears gigot slecves 
and steel hoops, Madame du Follet, 
who also wears gigot sleeves and 
steel , does not imagine Ma- 
dame de la Mode to have been born 
into the world with arms m tho 
shape of a leg of mutton, nor with a 
metallic decoration four feet m dia- 
meter! Each sees that the other is 
in the fashion of the day, and neither 
of the ladies is deceived. 

‘When, therefore, Mrs. Candid (néo 
Blunt, peradventure) visits Paris, 
surely 1 18 too much to expec 
“ces dames” will alter their manners 
to accommodate Enghsh prejudices, 
any more than to expect (which even 
the Misses Blunt «do not) that tho 
French will altor ther fasluons to 
But Enghsh fancies When Madame la 
Marquise “De ce-quil-y-a-de-plus- 
distingudé” meets one of the Misses 
Blunt “ une jeune Anglaise aux che- 
veux blonds cn tire-bouchons,” and 
declares that she, the marcluoness, 
is ravished to have this plensure ; 
that she was just tlunkimng of her, 
and hoping she nught have the hap- 
piness of meeting her, the mar- 
chioncks means no more than docs 
Lady Belgravia when she meets ao 
Miss Blunt in the Park, and putting 
Qp her eyc-glass, says, With super- 
Abous nonehalance, “ D’do,” wd 
wasses on. Fancy this Miss Blunt 
gomg home and mdulgmy m a dia- 
trike agaumst the depravity and hol- 
lowntss of the world, because Lady 
BG lyravia, asking her this mornng 
How she did (“ T’do,” aforesaid), did 
wet even wait for an answer The 
fuct is that Madame “ Do ce-qu’il-y- 
a-de-plus-distingué ” mi the Tienes, 
and Lady Belgravia m Hyde Park, 
Mean premscly the sank thing. 
They acknowledge Miss Blunt—the 
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Englishwoman condenses her senti- 
ments on the subject into “D’d,” 
the Frenchwoman uses & peri i 
and makes a h. “ But how,” 
asks my friend, “are wo poor English- 
women to know all this?” You do 
not know it, and cannot know it but 
by living long enough amongst the 
Poe to find it ont by experience. 

horefore not knowing their man- 
ners and customs, you are wrong in 
measurng @ French phrase by the 
standard of an Enghsh one. No 
Englishwoman would dream of mak- 
ing tho French marchioness’s spoech 
unless she meant it; and no French- 
woman would be content with say- 
ing bnoefly “ Bon jour,” even to her 
washerwoman. The French “ no- 
biease ” are quite as good and quite 
as proud as the Engbah nobility, but 
the French thmk our aristoc 
intimtely more prond ; and 1t woul 
be just as unreasonable in them to 
accuse Lady Belgravia’s “ D’do,” of 
hemg a piece of impertinence, as it 
is in us to call Madamo la Maryuise 
COs sete a false hypocntical wo- 
min When an English person visits 
Franco for the first time, 1t should 
be with tho uncqualtied mpression 
that the moral, social, religious, civil, 
and political manners and custome 
of the country aro as‘ imperfectly 
understood by English poople gene- 
rally as the French language ttself ; 
and one showd go to learn and not 
to judge. That French friendships 
are as true and as sincere, and as 
unselfish as our own, I am quite 
prepared to prove, and should 
B—— and I mect agan m “ Lon 
don Society,” I hope to do so to her 
satisfaction.’ 

¥. W. B. B. 
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THE STORY OF AN OLD ENGLISH MANSION. 
Penshurst Rent)—Che Rome of the Fivneys. 





In Two Cuaprens.—CHApres IT. 


Hel ringeak el Penshurst, Px at 
cast, tho earliest personage of note 
connected with it, was one Sir Ste- 
hen de Pencester, temp. Edward 1. 
is mutilated effigy is preserved in 
the village church. rwards, 1 
was in the hands of the Devercuxs— 
ove of whom, Sir John, obtamed a 
license from Richard II. to crenellate 
and embattle the Placc; and from 
their successors, the De Bohuns, it 
to tho groat Duke of Bodford, 
e regent, and to Humphrey, the 
‘good duke’ of Gloucester. It came 
into the Sidnoy family in the mxth 
he of Edward VI.; that monarch 
ving bestowed the mansion and 
estato u his faithful councillor, 
Sir William Sidney, onc of the ilus- 
trious kmghts of Flodden Field. His 
son, Sir Henry, thnice Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, married Mary, the heiress 
of that John Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, whose ill-regulated am- 
bition resulted in the rwn of hun- 
self, lus weak son, Lord Guildford, 
and Laly Jane Grey. Their issuc 
was: tho groat hero, Sir Philip, of 
whom I have already spuken—Sir 
Robert, afterwards Viscount de 
VIsle, and Karl of Leicester—and 
the noble Mary Sidney, Countess of 
Pembroke, whose praises were cpi- 
tomized by Ben Jonson in his exqui- 
site opitaph :— 


*Undernoath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse— 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Death, ere thou hast elain another, 
Wine, and fatr, and good as sho, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name; for after days 
Some kind woman born as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.’ 


This was the lady of whom Dr. 
Donne said that ‘she could converse 
well on all subjects, from predestina- 


tion to sleeve silk,’ and whom Spen- 
ser lauded as 


‘The gentlest shepherdess that lived that day.”* 


The third Earl of Leicester was 
the father of the Lady Dorothy whom 
Waller sung of as Sacchanssa, and 
of Algernon Sidney, whose judicial 
murder is one of the foulest deeds of 
the foul reign of Charles II. The 
seventh and last earl was Jocelyn, 
on whose decease the Sidney cstates 
became the sport of the most com- 
pleated htgations, resulting in the 
disposal of Penshurst to a Mr. Perry, 
whose daughter and herress con- 
veyel it by marnage to Sir Bysshe 
Shelley. His descendant, the cousin 
of the poct Shelley, assumed the 
name of Sidney, and on his marriage 
with Lady Sophia Fityclarence, one of 
the daughtors of William IV. by Mra. 
Jordan, was elevatul to the revived 
viscountey of De VIsle Their son 
and heir is the present propnetor, 
an accomplished nobleman, who hag 
zealously devoted himself to the 
careful restoration of the house and 
park from the pitiful decay into 
which they had fallen durmg years 
of shameful neglect. Penshurst and 
Leigh churches are also undebted to 
his taste and liberality. 

The principal fronts of ‘ the Place’ 
are the northern and western; but 
the southern, with its many gables, 
towers, and buttresses, is eminently 
picturesque. The private rooms are 
mainly in the western front, and 
overlook a pleasant lawn which 
occupies the site of the ancient 
‘President’s Court,’ so called be- 
cause crected by Sir Henry Sidney, 
Lord President of the Welsh Marches. 


* She married Henry Herbert, second 
Earl of Pembroke, and died at her house 
in Aldersgate Street, Sept. 25, 1621. 
Their son was the Mr. Wilham Herbert 
ore third Earl), to whom, as ‘ Mr. 

.H.,’ § inscribed his Sonnets. 
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These rooms are admirably fitted 
up, modern comfort having been 
skilfully combined with a general 
quaintness of design and medireval- 
iam of character. Ther decorations 
are chiefly borrowed from the family 
escutchoons. 

This west front is of great length, 
embattled, and two stories in height. 
In its central division are placed 
large i piece windows, and be- 
tween the sturies armonal sluelds. 
The northern portion 1s somewhat 
similar in character, but the south 
end of the facnde has smaller mul- 
lioned windows, and 18 of an earher 
date. From cach end starts out a 
wing whose towers are very various 
in dimenmons and design, wlule tho 
ontare facade acquires 8 cUrIOUS pic- 
turesqneness of aspect from its steep 
roofs, its quaint chimneys, and the 
tall gablo of the banqueting-hall 
neing above it. The square-sashed 
windows, of lndeous uniformity of 
design, wluch Mr Perry introduced 
into the ancient walls, are bemg re- 
placed, throughout tho house, with 
windows of an appropriate antiquity 
of character. The restoration of the 
west front 1s not yot complete. 

The southern facade 1s pictonally 
irregular, and the court on this side 
is eucircled by stout battlemented 
walls. Through its old square gate- 
house you pass out mto the ancient 
Pleasaunce—now shorn of 1ts splen- 
dour, and modified into a trim grass 
lawn—but formerly a bloouung and 
gentle slope which stretehed down 
to the sedgy bank of the nppling 
Medway. 

It is to the northern front, facing 
tho park, that our steps, however, 
must now be directed With tho 
exception of the gate-house it has 
beon recently rebuilt, and now cx- 
hibits a very noble range of build- 
ings, whose projections and turretr 
and twisted chimneys break up the 
roof-line in a bold and original man- 
ner, and produce a vancty of effects 
of hight and shade singularly attrac- 
tive to the artist-cye. We enter here 
by the old gateway-tower, pausing 
to decipher the inscribed tablet fixed 
above the entrance— 

‘The most religious and renowned 
Prince Edward the Sixth Kinge of 
England France and Ircland gave 
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this house of Penoeater with the 
mannors lands and appurtenances 
ther unto belonginge unto his trustye 
and wel-beloved servant Syr William 
Sydny Knight Banneret servinge hym 
from the tyme of his birth unto his 
coronation in tho offices of Chamber- 
layne and Stuarde of his houshold in 
commemoration of which must worthie 
and famous Kingo Sir Henrie Sydny 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter Lord Premdent of the Council 
established in the Marches of Wales, 
sonne and heyre of the afore named Syr 
William caused this tower to be buylded 
and that ‘most excellent Princes arms 
to be erected Anno Domini 1583.’ 


We pass into the first court, the 
most interesting architectural com- 
bmation at Ponshurst, and after o 
glanco at its vanety of outhne, cntor 
the hanqucting-hall — a lofty, red- 
roofed, hngh-gabled building, erectod 
by Sir John Deverenx, about 1345 
to 1350. The mtenor, 54 ft by 40, 
w one of the finest of its kmd in 
England, and has so true a medieval 
wr about it, that tho spectator, for 
the nonce, feels transformed into ‘an 
old courtier of the queen’s; and his 
Iyps instinctively mutter ‘Gramercy,’ 
and ‘By my halidamo, while his 
limbs assymo the proportions suit- 
able for hoso, doublets, and trunks, 
In very truth, the hall has a noblo, 
baronial character. At the west end 
a rused dlais—consecrated to the Jord 
and lady of the house, and thei no- 
blest guests,— 


‘ And at the feasta sitteth ho and she, 
With other worthy fulk upon the deis,’ 
(Caavc ER), — 


projects about 16 ft. into the room; 
and in the centre, within an octa- 
gonal stone-bound arca, stands a 
massive brand-iron or firo-dog, rome 
4 ft. 6m. m width. Tho outer sides 
of the two uprights are marked with 
the double broad arrow of the Sidney 
“The tunbored. roof 

e timbered roof is lofty, open, 
and of good design; and the oa 
of the windows sufficiently curious. 
The large window is partially con- 
cealed by the music gallery, and its 
rude old wainscot screen. the oaken 
tables, whereat kings and princes, 
and lords and poets, have in their 
time feasted and made merry, are 
ranged on cither side of the hall. 

L 
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Of thes, pas Pai table, 6 yds. long 

1 yd. Wide, 18 superior in con- 
lh i to the substantial boards 
which wore wont to ‘groan’ under 
the burthen of the retamers’ dishes. 
Numcrous suits of armour decorate 
the walls; the remains of a large 
and splendid collection which (with 
a portion of the Sidney papers) long 
ago found its way, through some 
mysterious agency, to the gnlilenes 
of virtuosos, and the stores 
of Wardour Strect dealers Herr, 
too, are rusty ntatchlocks, and moul- 
dering breastplates, and a few tar- 
nished casques--ono of which was 
worn (it is said) by the hero of Zut- 
phen. Alas, for the age of chivalry! 

‘The goud knights are dust, 
‘Theh swoids are rust, 
Theie souls we with the saints, I trust’ 
COLI RIDUL. 


From each side of the dais aseends 
a fight of two stairs—one to the old 
apartments, the other to the balcony 
whence the lord of the hall could 
look down upon the revellers below, 
and check them if they waxed. too 
boisterous =A door on the night 
hand Ivais to the arched and vaulted 
cellar, a bwldmg apparently of the 
twelith century; while through the 
sereen are guined the entrances to 
the kitchen and buttery, and the 
passage which connects the first and 
second (or mncr) courts 
Ascendmg the two stairs left of 
the das we pass into the mam suito 
of apartnents, sx m2 muniber, viz. : 
the ball-room, the pages’ room, Queen 
Ehizalth's room, the tapestry-room, 
the picture-eloset, and the gallery. 
All these chambers are wndergoing 
a thorough restoration, and J found 
them, on a recent visit, in ‘ most 
admired disorder’ They are spa- 
cious and well proportioned, but very 
lain and vmadorned in characte. 
Yot fo much miteresting in them- 
aclves as in the treasures of which 
they are the usual receptacles But 
of these treasures J must, alas! bo 
coutent to discourse in very desul- 
tory fashion, and, iny limits compcl 
it, with the utmost possible brevity. 
Many of the paintmgs having suf- 
fercl from damp and neglect are, at 
present, in London, undergoing a 
careful reparation, and it is impos- 
sible to indicate to my readers the 
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arrangement they sig, Mptrsha at- 
sume. It must, then, be understood 
that I of them in the order in 
which they were formerly disposed. 

The ball-room retains much of 
the furniture and fittings with which 
it was decorated on the occasion of 
Queen Ehzabeth’s viat to Penshurst 
and ita then lord, Sir, Henry Sidney. 
Tts two curious glass chandehers, 
surmountel with the crown royal, 
aro reputed to have been the queen’s 
gift to her host, and the first made 
in England The portraits here are 
of little ment; but there are two 
good sketches of Lord and Lady 
Fitzclarence (William IV.’s children 
hy Mrs Jordan); four frescoes, some- 
what faint in colour, but laxnnatng 
m bold nudity of figure, by Vander- 
brecht— The Trumph of Cupid, 
Europa and the Bull, Cupid trying 
ls Bow, and Venus rising from the 
Sea, columns of giullo and verde- 
antique; ancient emerary ums; old 
tables of marble mosaic, and curi- 
ously inlad calinets, mostly brought 
from Ttaly by the Iate Mr Perry. 
The attendant also points ont to you 
arude, rongh picture as the hand 
work of no less significant a person- 
age than Queen Ebyzabeth’s (and 
aweet Amy Robsart’s) Kail of Let 
eester 

In the pages’ room are ‘ really 
four very great cuniosties, writes 
Horace Walpole,* ‘T belicve as old 
portraits as any extant m England. 
They aro, Futzallen, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Humphrey Stafford, 
tirst Duke of Buckmghain ; T. Went- 
worth, and John Foxle; all four 
with the dates of their comnussions 
as constables of Queenborough Car- 
tle, from whence T suppose they were 
brought. The last us actually re- 
eclving his investiture from Fid- 
ward 111 ; and Wentworth is in the 
dress of Richard TII’s time. ‘They 
are really not very ill done. There 
nro ARK more, only heads; and we 
have found, since we came home, 
that Penshurst belonged for n tine 
to that [the first] Duke of Bucking- 
ham.’ Here, too, is a head, by Hol- 
bein, of John Dudley, Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, executed on Tower 
Hill m 1545; @ portrait of Nell 

* Horace Walpole’s Letters, To Mr. 
Bentley, August 5, 1752, .« 
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Gwynne’s son, the young Charles 
Beauclerk, Duke of St. Albans—a lad 
about eleven years old, in a fine 
murrey-coloured doublet and trunks, 
his knees and shoes very gay with 
rosettes. The duke was born in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1670, and 
died in 1726. Macky says of him: 
‘ He is a gonticman every way de bor 
naturel, weill-bred, doth not love 
business ; is well-affected tw the con- 
stitution of his country [wluch he 
might reasonably bo, considering all 
it had done for him] He 1s of a 
black complexion, not so tall as the 
Duke of Northumberland [Charles's 
son by tho famous Lady Castle- 
maine], yet very hko King Charles,’ 
There are also portraits, fow of any 
artustic ment, of the fur and frul 
Lowse de  Queroualles, whom 
Charles IL. created Duchess of Ports- 
mouth; Algernon Perey, Earl of 
Northumberland ; | Old) Parr, who 
lived to tho age of 152, and the 
learned pundit, Duns Scotus. <A 
rebe of some miterest us the bridlo of 
the handsome George Villiers, first 
Duke of Buckmgham of that fanny, 
and the victim of Folton’s knife. 
Queen Eliabeth’s Room is seid 
to havo been furnished by that most 
haughty of royal virgms, on her 
visit to Sir Henry Sidney, and its 
chairs and couches aro decked with 
nchly embroidered, but somewhat 
faded, yellow and crimson damask, 
supposed to have been wrought by 
the skilful needles of the queen her- 
relf, and her hovy of court ladies. 
The chairs aro tall and capacious, 
aid the draperics ymposingly vene- 
rable. The portraits here are of 
special interest. Furst, we note that 
of Sir Pluhp Sidney, taken wien he 
was about twenty-three, and repre- 
senting him reading, with his staff of 
office m his hand and his armour near 
lum Ho wears a lnced doublet of 
crimson ; a ruffand muntle of scarlet 
velvet depending from his shoulder. 
The forchead 14 grave and lofty; tho 
oyes beam with earnest intelligence ; 
both the hair and complexion havo 
a ele sth warm secre tage red, 
r » but approaching —B 
Ent hich is Steerable in many of 
the Sidney portraits. Altogether, 
he looks a well-knit personablo 
man, distinguished hy a marked air 
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of intellectual superiority. His 
loved sister, Mary Countess of Pém- 
broko (an original by Mark Gerrard, 
engraved ia Lodge's Collection), is 
celebrated hy Spenser, as 
* Urania, sister unto Astrophel, 

In whose brave mind as in a golden coffer 

All heavenly gifts and riches lockdd are, 

More rich than pearls of Ind, or gold of Ophir, 

And in her sc. most wonderful and rare ’ 

Algernon Sidney, born in 1617, 

was the son of Sir Robert Sidney, 
Earl of Leicester. Ho is here shown 
standing by a column, aud loaning 
on a folio, which is sigmficantly la- 
belled ‘ Libertas.” He woars an eu- 
broidered buff coat, and a cuirass of 
steel. From tho accessories—a viow 
of tho Tower, and tho headsman’s 
axe—We Iuay conjecture that tho 
icture was finished soon after tho 
wro’B death. Hs face has a look 
of smgular sternness and resolution ; 
the ps are firm and decided ; the 
brow 1s eminently intellectual. Stl 
there is the indication of that im- 
etuonity of temper which would 
fun accomplish its object at one 
sudden leap; and gazing upon this 
grave and ay face, you can un- 
derstand how the lofty-minded pa- 
triot, m his anxicty to rid England 
of a profligate king and licentious 
court, could stoop to accept a bribe 
of French gold. Well, too, may you 
understand how such a man could 
breathe, m the face of death, this 
noble adjuration . ‘ Lord, defend 
thine own cause, and defend those 
who defend it! Stir up such as aro 
fant, clrect those that are willing ; 
contirm those that waver; give 
wisdom and integrity to all; order 
all things so a8 may most redound 
t) thme own glory! Grant that 1 
may dic glorifymg thee for all thy 
mereics, and that at tho last Thou 
hast permitted me to be singled out 
‘ a Rae of thy ial and even 
xy the confession o 0 is 
for that Old Causo, a which Cah 
from my youth ongaged, and for 
which thou hast often and wonder- 
fully declarod thyself,’ 

There 1s & good portrait of Robert 
Sidney, Earl of Leicester, date 1632, 
hy Vandyck, and another, date 1618, 
by Mark Gerrard, of Quoen Eliza- 
heth’s carl. Another noteworthy 
Vandyck, is Henry Rich, Earl of 

L 2 
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Holland; and the visitor should also 
remark the curious family tableau 
as 1596) of Barbara Gamage, 

ntess of Leicester, and her six 
children, all in the fullest and stiff- 
est Elizabethan costume. Observe 
George IIL and Queen Charlotte, by 
Gainsborough; and the admirable 
Vandyck—Philip, Lord Lisle, as a 
boy with a hunting-polo on his 
shoulder, ~ = dog ety his feet, 
pressing through a copse, 
where his gaze is suddenly attracted 
by some object in the neighbouring 
trees, The countenance sparkles 
with light and life, and the figure 
seoms full of youthful clasticity. 
A Sleeping Venus, by Titian; a 
Charity, by Guido; and vanous 
family portraits are among the re- 
maining docorations of tlus noblo 
apartment. 

Passing into the Tapestry Room— 
ao called from its sumptuous Gobelin 
hangings—we first pause before the 
fine countenance of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s mother, Lady Mary Dudley. 
A strange contrast to this chaste and 
high-born damo 18 afforded )y the 
meretricious charms of Nell Gwynne, 
depicted with more than the prunter’s 
usual warmth of colourmg, and as- 
surodly suggesting the ides of— 

‘a beanty of Sir Pete Lely, 
Whosn drapery hints we may admire her fre ly’ 


Of much interest are the portrait- 
victures of two remarkablo sisters, 
y Dorothy Percy, Countess of 
Leicester, and Lady Lucy Percy, 
Countoss of Carlisle, the daughters of 
the Duke of Northumberland. It is 
tho glory of the former that sho was 
the mother of Algernon Sidney, who 
probably derived from her lus un- 
quailing resolution and impetuous 
temper. Of the latter it is enough 
to say that she inspired the muse of 
Edmund Waller, Sir Wm. Dave- 
nant, Thomas Carew, Voiture, and 
Sir John Suckling. Carew writes 
of her with glowing fancies. ‘ Didst 
thou not, he ad his friend 
and brother poot— 
* Didst thou not find the place inspired? 
And flowers, au if they had desired 
No other sun, start from their bede, 
And for a sight steal ont their heads? 
Heardst thou not music when she talked? 
And didst not find that as she walked 
She threw rare perfumes all about ?’ 
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Waller’s felicitous couplet on the 
a lady’s bedchamber is gencrally 
own— 


‘ They taste of death that do at heaven arrive, 
But we this paradise approach alive.’ 


Bishop Warburton styled her the 
‘Erinnys of her time;’ and she is 
said to have enslaved, by the charms 
of her person and the fascination of 
her address, both the haughty Straf- 
ford and the puritan Pym, to the lat- 
ter of whom she revealed Charles I.’s 
design upon the liberty of the Five 
Members. She died in 1660, and 
was buried at Petworth. 

The spectator will remark—Fd- 
ward VI., hy Holbein; a fine Fe- 
malo Head by Giorgione (?); and 
a Sea Piece, by Tennant. The card- 
table in the centre of the room is 
adorned with a piece of embroidery 
sie haa 1t is (sald) by Queen Eliza- 


In tho Picture Closet is Titian’s 
Mistress, by himself; a Madonna, 
by Guido; a Head of a Saint, hy 
Giorgione, and other pictures of 
various degrees of merit. 

To the contents of the Gallery tho 
visitor will find himself conshained 
to devote considerable attention. 
There 15 a remarkably interesting 
ee of Sir Philip Sidney and his 
wrother Robert, presenting them as 
two Inds of sixteen and thirteen, 
Rtanding arm-in-arm, and dressed im 
French grey doublets, laced collars, 
crimson satin hose, and thin shoes 
adorned with pink rosettes. Ob- 
nerve, too, the portrait of Lady Mary 
Dudley, the mother of these two 
brothers ; tho fur but ‘ soulless’ 
faco of Lady Dorothy Sidney, Wal- 
ler’s ‘ Saccharissa,’ whose charms, as 
painted by Vandyck, are hardly such 
as the poet’s enthusiasm would have 
us ine them; the same im- 
mortal uty, by Hoskins, taken 
after her marriage with the Earl of 
Sunderland; and Sir Wilham Sid- 
ney, upon whom Penshurst was be- 
stowed by Edward VI., by Lucas de 
Heero. Not unworthy of notico is a 
fine Wouvermanns, one of his favour- 
ite subjects—a Halt of Cavaliers— 
full of grace, jel and vigorous 
drawing ; a nna and Christ, by 
Simone Memmi, circa 1330-40; an 
adimrable copy of a fine Raffaelic, the 
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Virgin, Child Jesus, and St. John; 
N. Poussin, tho Bacchanals, 


* With faces all a-flame in the merry vintage 
time.’ 


James Stuart, Duke of Richmond, 
by Vandyck, and a Procession, by 
Rubens, very nch in colouring and 
of a certam luxurious splendour. 
Of the other pamtings, many appear 
to be copics, but a few of the por- 
traits aro interosting. 

We have not yet exhausted all 
tho treasures of Penshurst. The 
sera Sei (many of which, how- 
over, have been published) are here 
maa let , acunous ‘ Inventorie of 

oushold Furniture at Kemlworth 
Castle,’ belonging to Robert Dudley, 
Karl of Lacester,and dated 1583; aud 
two vols, of the ‘ Honsehold Book’ 
of the Sidneys, whose contents abun- 
dantly prove that at Penshurst 
was steadily maintained a very boun- 
tiful hospitality. In the Inner Court, 
appre the door of the banqucting- 
hall, hangs a large bell on a rude 
frame of wood. It bears tho in- 
scription, 1n raisxod letters, ‘ Robert 
(Sidney), Earl of Leicester, at Pens- 
hurst, 1649. It was, therefore, 
erected about the time that tho 
Princess Elizabeth and the young 
Duke of Gloucester—the hapless 
children of Charles I.—were here 
confined in the custody of the Count- 
ess of Leicester. That noble lady 
treated them with a degree of con- 
siderate attention displeasing to tho 
Parliament, and in the following 

ear they were removed to Caris- 
rooke Castle 

We have dwelt so much upon 
Penshurst Place and the Sidneys— 
and, indeed, the theme is onc which 
it is difficult to exhaust—that our 
notice of Penshurst Church must 
necessarily be of the briefest. But, 
assuredly, our pilgrimage would be 
incomplete without it. There the 
Sidneys worshipped, and there lie 

of them mterred. Often while 

Sir Philip dreamed of Arcady, and 
rambled in the beechen shadows of 
‘the groves of Penshurst,’ the mel- 
low chimes of the church bells must 
have stirred the music of his soul, 
and awakened the purest and noblest 
nda fara of his heart; and still 
strain floats across the old Plea- 
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saunce and glides adown the stream 
of the gentle Medway, as in the 
grave youth of the patriot Al mn. 
Penshurst Church 1s a fine old pile, 
which has recently been restored. It 
compnises chancel and nave, north and 
south aisles, north and south chapels, 
and tower The general cl 

of ita architecture is Early English, 
but some portions aro of a later and 
coarser style, The Sidney (or south 
oe) haa a tine roof, blasoned 
with gold and culours, and among 
its interesting memonals 1s a beauti- 
ful figure of the late Lady De L’Lslo, 
by Theed. The brasses commomorate 
the two wives of Walter Draynocott, 
and their seven childron, circe 1507 ; 
Pancole Iden, d. 1564; and Margaret 
Sidney, the sister of Sir Ph.lip, who 
ciod while yet an infant, in 1558. 
A small brass cross is inscribed to 
Thomas Bullayen, tho brother of 
Anne Boleyn. Two curious and 
very old coffin lids of satono— 
one with a floriated Greek, and 
the other with a floriated Latin, 
cross, are Ict into the innor walls of 
the tower (which is now thrown 0 

to the body of the church). 
effigy of Sir Stephen de Poncester, 
of the timo of Edward L,is much 
mutilated. Among the Sidnoy 
memorials are those of Robert Sid- 
ney, Earl of Leicester, d. 1703, and 
his Countess Elzabeth, d. 1709; 
Sir Wiliam Sidnoy ; and Sir Philip 
Sidney, the fifth Earl. A brass on 
the altar steps commemorates the 
‘Rev. John Bret, God’s pai 
muuster, and a brass tablet, sur- 
mounted by a richly decorated arch, 
is dedicated to a modern hero—the 
lato Lord Hardinge, who died on 
the 23rd 2 denacas 1856. The 
Hardmge and De L’Isk pews face 
ono anothor, from oppos te sides of 
tho chancel. South Park the seat of 
tho Hardinges, is about half a mile 


south of Penshurst. 
On qquiteing tho wsil-kept church- 
yard, the pilgrim will descend into 


ogra pata ma 
Rage, ugn & singular oO - 
bered house which would seem to 
have been coeval with Queen Eliza- 
beth. Remark the quaintly lettered 
inscription above the archway : ‘ My 
Flesh is in Hope.” The village 
lies on the main road from Eden- 


gg, Hava of this ‘ nook.’ 

rls Ag 1643, the rectory 
was held by the ‘ and pious 
divine,” Dr. , who 


Henry Hammond 
during that decade resided in tho 
rectory house. The doctor's sister 
married Sir John Temple, Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland, and therefore 
it came to that the 
pa sal William Tomple, was edu- 
on 
hurst. 


in the quiet of Pensa- 
our cars is Sir 


William Temple's namo as that of 
Swift's patron, an experienced diplo- 
matist, a stateaman of clear judg- 
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ment and liberal views, and an esaay- 
ist of remarkable ‘Dr. 


victory of (he Parliament.’ 
of the doctor's nephews, Colonel 
Robert Hammond, was as zealous & 
Roundhead as ns uncle was an ear 
nest loyalist, and held the captaincy 


of Carisbrooke Castle during King 
Charles’s imprisonment therein. 


And this is the Story of an Old 
English Mansion and ‘its belong- 
ings,’ as recited m Sead fashion hy 
an unlettered chronicler. Plaudite 
et valete, O carissin lectores ! 

W.H. DA. 
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In Two Pants.—Pazr IL. 


Ax intorval of moro than eighteen 
centuries separates tho cra of the 
‘ Republic’ and the ‘Cyropmdia’ from 
the age in which ap the work 
which may almost bo regarded as 
ous of our scries—an inter- 
val which we do not seek to 
account by a review of even the 
most sketchy character. Rather 
liko philosophized Rip Van Winkles 
—upon whom during the trance of 
ag0e has fallen no inspiration, save 
t of the nd udmirart—wo accept 
without cavil ABassth world to _— 
changed, six -century condi- 
tions we are bound, on waking, in 
somo outward and ical manner 
to conform. Any tisfaction we 
Toay feel with the state of affairs in 
the Old World, we may indulge in a 
theoretical offered to us by 
Dy cia which Wn ecole ephctae 
y W an appanage 
of the New. The dimenaians and 
arg description of this island 
pind or tars 
its capital; the course, 
affiuents, and tidal phenomena of its 
principal river; the identity of its 
aa regards the American, 
that of our own country as 


regards the European continent, 
sufficiently indicate the fact that 
Utopia is England in beatific mas- 
queraie. 

Sir Thomas was tho son of Sir 
John More, and born in 1480. Asa 
youth of Nain ee promise he was 
received into the family of Cardinal 
Morton, where he remained until he 
Brisingr cote ade b frame 

¢ aw, he soon mado a 
in his profession, and, by favour of 
Honry VIII., was raised to the 
chancellorship, vice Wolsey,, dis- 
graced. He closed his life upon the 
scaffold, in 1535, a8 a martyr for the 
supremacy of the pope. 

ore feigns that whilst at Ant- 
werp ho had met with a philosophic 
travoller, namod Raphael Hythlo- 
deous, a, Portuguese, who in his time 
had sojourned in England, and been 
entertained by Cardinal Ee iar to 
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e revolts from the hideous 
chiaroscuro resulting from tho juxta- 
serge of the pampered luxury 

@ noble, and the gaunt, greedy 
musory of the clown." It 1s thus that 
we understand how it is that the 
two chief objecta of More through- 
oat the Utopia are to demonstrate 
the ce of agneculture over 
pasturage, and to establish the sanc- 
tity of human lifo hitherto outraged 
by an undiscriminating cole, which 
to unequal crimes adjudged a san- 
guinary equality of punishment. If 
& third co-ordinate object were to le 
named, it would be the bnnging 
about of a more > be division of 
labour amongst all ranks. 

Our mythic friend Hythlodeus 
proceeds to exlubit to the author 
the institutions of a happier state 
which he had Mon aivkaep accun- 
panying Ameri espucci on & 
voyage to tho Now World. This 
happier state is the croscent-shaped 
island of Utopia, which contains 
fifty-four cities of equal importance, 
and of so great sinularity with re- 
gard to size, general plan, and tho 
laying out of their houses and gur- 
dens, that to know one 18 to be 
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* ‘Enclosures at that time began to be 
more frequent, whereby arable land, which 
oould not be manured without people and 
families, was turned into pestiue, which 
was easily rid by a few herdsmen; and 
tenancies for lives, and at will, 


whereupon much of the yeomanry lived, 
turned into dememes, This bred a 
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the family, and over 
& magistrate presides. is a 
constant rotation of town and country 


life. Every year twenty members 
of a famuly return to their town, 
after a sojourn of two years in the 
country, and to supply their places 
twenty others from the town enter 
upon a course of rustication. Every 
man, woman, and child is thua ex- 
ereiscd in agriculturo, a knowledge 
of which seas to be to Utopian so- 
ciety what consciousness js to the 
mental faculties generally. What- 
ever other trade may be 

and every handicraft is held in os- 
txm—is a matter of accident or of 
taste; but some knowledge of agri- 
culture and a proportional expe- 
nienco of it practically is compulsory 
on every member of the community. 
When tho country people want any- 
thing they fetch it from their town 
without ing any price or cam- 
pensation, and itis the duty of the 
magistrates to seo that their wants 
are supplied on these Hberal terms. 
In Amaurot and the other towns, 


which are beautified by and 
, the inhabit- 
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syphogrants and their jurisdiction 
is placed an archphilarch, who was 
formerly called a Tranibore. The 
election of the prince rests with the 
aTEnoarant, ha o are De hundred 
in number; people enjo & 
franchise which conainth in Sa: no- 
mination of four porsons—not can- 
didatcs—from whom the prince is 
Soe a Votes are given socretly, 
and an oath is exacted from cach 
voter in attestation of his honesty in 
the exercise of his electoral pnvi- 
leges. The Jrunibores meet every 
third day to consult with the prince, 
and two syphogrants are always 
arent in the couneil-chamber, 

ing called in by twos according 
to rotation. (Tho realer will ob- 
serve the oxtreme jealousy with 
which More, by his ever-recurring 
rotahons, guards against the pos- 
sibility of any one /iving, ¢. e., abidmg 
anywhoro, or of thoroughly know- 
ing anything about anything.) 

The Utopians work, with intervals 
for meals and recreation, for six 
hours a day. None are allowed to 
be idle, except the syphogrants, and 
even these virtuous consors, whose 
duty it is to seo that other mon aro 
industrious, forego ther immunity 
that they may offer an oxample of 
self-imposed manual labour. Withm 
their own country, and between 
themselves, traffic is rendered um- 
possible and unnecessary by an ab- 
solute community of goods. They 
seck customers abroad, however, 
for the surplus of their produce, and 
devoting a seventh part of the price 
to the poor of the country in which 
they find a sale, they bring home 
tho remaindor, and store it in a 
general treasury. This fund is use- 
ful only as a precaution and reserve 

inst the breaking out of war, in 
which event they buy with the 
money the services of mercenaries; 
for although igiously brave, they 
hate the spilling of blood, and are 
especially tender of that of their 
brethren and fellow-citizens. Every 
house is a home to the traveller, 
who, & gleeful emtus viator, burdens 
lf with no gold or silver. 

ious rtones are 


ple of Utopia; and when they do 
condescend to’ pick up any of the 
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jewels which their boach and their 

ills afford, it is that they may be 
promoted to become nursery play- 
things or ornaments for chil 
Throughout the wland, dress is uni- 
form, suffering no variation from ca- 
price or fashion: only so much di- 
versity is olserved as suffices to 
indicate the sex, and the married or 
single condition of the wearer. The 
learnng of the Utopians is all in 
ther own tongue’ By the ship- 
wreck of u mixed crew of Romans 
and Egyptians, twelve hundred years 
before the visit of Raphael, they had 
become acquamted with clegant 
literature and with many valuable 
arts. Improving upun instructions 
then received, their culture of every 
kind, m art, science, and pmlosophy, 
is at the present tuno equal to that 
of any nation of the ancient or the 
modern world. 

There are few laws, and no law- 
yers Ifaman «+h for office ho is 
sure not to compass it. The Uto- 
plans tuke extraordmary precautions 
to msaure congruty m marriage ; 
they forbid polygamy, and so dis- 
favour divorce that the separation 
of married persons 18 extremely ex- 
ceptionsl. Their sluves are captives 
taken m war. They delight m the 
ara of fools and josters. 

Jeheving that Goi 18s a benevolent 
bemg, and first qualifying the vir- 
tuous, the good, and the reasonable 
as the only pleasurable, in the ori- 
ginal, uncorrupted sense of Epicu- 
rus, they seck after pleasure. ey 
detest war, and are much more 
ready to have recourse to the sword 
in behalf of thar frionds than on 
their own account. Skill, stratagem, 
and everything that is calculated to 
dunimsh their sanguimary character, 
is prized in military operations. In 
war time, the pnests publicly pray 
for the smallest possible effusion of 
blood; and, purely with the same 
benevolent , the Utopians 
offer re or the assassination 
of the princes of the country with 
whom they are at strife; and fur- 
ther, in every possible manner en- 
deavour to sow distrust and sus- 
picion of each other am: their 
enemies. Notwithstanding that they 
make a principle of corrupting their 
foes, they are rigid respectera of 
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truces; and when war is over, they 
make their conquered enemies, and 
not their own succoured allies, to 
bear the expenses. ‘Their merce- 
naries are a wild hardy race of 
mountaineers, called Zapolets. In 
the same spirit of reducing human 
suffering to a minimum, which we 
see investing hfe with a peculiar 
sanctity, the Utopians allow a man 
to commit suicide m the case of an 
illness that promises to bo of long 
and painful duration, and the re- 
covery from which 18 hopeless. 
Before proceoding to this sumewhat 
extreme ste), 1f 18 necessary to pro- 
cure the advice and permission of 
the priests. 

Dogmatic religion 18 different in 
different parts of the wsland. Some 
worship the sun, some any other of 
the host of heaven, and some pay 
divine honours to heroes and great 
men, yet the greater and wiser part 
adore one eternal, mvisibl, infinite, 
and incomprehensible Deity. But 
all agree mn this—that ono Supreme 
Beg made and governs the world, 
whom they call, m the language of 
their country, Afithrus The com- 
pletost toleration 1s allowed, an ex- 
ception being made to the disad- 
vantage of those persons who so 
insult and degrade their own nature 
as to deny the immortality of the 
soul. The temples are magnificent, 
nobly built, and spacious; the priests 


are clad in gorgeous, parti-coloured 
vestments; and all the people, what- 
ever their private erences of 


creed, can conscientiously attend the 
same service and jom in the samo 
public lturgy. At worship, they 
thank God for having bestowed 
upon them the best government in 
the world, and ask, if there be a 
Hides that it may be revealed to 


m. 

Although the foregoing outline be 
necessarily hard, the ‘ Utopia’ itself 
was a work so fresh and graphic, 
and its descriptions so informed with 
life-like detail and reality, that many 
contemporaries of Sir Thomas More, 
much to his chuckling delight, mis- 
took it for veritable and sober truth. 
The success of the author was even 
greater than that of Swift, who, by 
some inadvertencies, raised a suspi- 
cion in the mind of an Irish prelate 
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that Gulliver had narrated some 
things barely within the rangd of 
credibility. Several learned mon 
and ynous divines, as Budssus, aud 
Johannes Paludanus, in the spirit 
of the punmng and apostolic Gre- 
gory, ‘son Utopi, sed ungeli) &o., 
earnestly longed for the evangeliza- 
fion of the mteresting island. And 
others wished to obtain the authority 
of the Pte to eeaphe a & mis- 
sion and «episcopate for the pro 
fon of the Chnstian fiuth. ee 
We have noticed Plato’s grandly 
Impossible republe; we have seen 
Xenophon's ‘ Cy roprxlia’ casaying to 
compose a tableau, the foremost 
tigure of wlich assumed to be his- 
tone, and the others to be living in 
conditions that had a bass in oxist- 
Ing mstitutions; and lastly, we have 
discussed More's Utopia, which in 
great part is satirical of contempo- 
rancous abuses In so domg, we 
have exhausted the types, included 
the first rise and the culmination 
of this class of literature: our re- 
mamnng notices can afford to be, and 
ought to be, leas extended. The 
father of the inductive philosophy 
has loft us a fraymontary work, 
callel the ‘New Atlantis, which 
rosombles m some features of inte- 
rest both the Republic of Plato, and 
the Utopia of Su Thomas More. 
Like Plato, Bacon makes science 
and philosophy, and the culture of 
these, the conditions of government 
and state existence. Like More, 
who took the hmt from the late 
romantic discovery of a New World 
to give lus state a local habitation 
and a name, Lord Bacon ventured 
upon the lustihood of maritime ad- 
venture in his day to fix ms New 
Atlantis in ‘the midst of the great- 
est wilderness of waters in the 
world, in the far, fair solitnudes o 
the deep-bosomed Pacific. ‘This 
fable, says Dr. William Rawley, 
friend of Lord Bacon, and editor of 
his works, ‘my lord devised, to the 
end that he might exhibit therein 
a model or description of a college, 
oalalpalaey hae a m . of na- 
ture, e uci + and 
marvellous works for t the Fenefit of 
man, under the name of Solomon’s 
House, or the of the six- 
days’ works. And even so far his 
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arg hath proceeded as to finish 


sibly he imitated in all things, not- 
withstanding most things therein 
are within men’s power to effect. 
His lordship thought also in this 
t fable to have composed a 
e of laws, or of the best state or 
model of a commonwealth ; but fore- 
seeing that it would be a long work, 
his dosire of collecting the natural 
history diverted him, which ho pre- 
ferred many degrees before it.’ 

This Solomon’s House is a uni- 
versity which in its ramifications 
embraces state and people. Here 
socicty is based as upon Plato's un- 
ho aspiration. ‘The rulers are 
philosophers. ‘(io bless thee, ny 
fon,’ is the greeting of the father of 
Solomon’s House to the narrutor; 
‘I will give theo the greatest jewel 
I have, for I will unpart to thee, for 
the love of God and men, a relation 
of the true state of Solomon’r House. 
Son, to make you know the true 
gtate of Solomon’s House, 1 will 
ri this ordor: first, 1 will set 
forth unto you the end of our foun- 
dation; secondly, the preparations 
and mstruments we have for our 
works ; thirdly, the severa] employ- 
ments and functions whereto our 
fellows are assigned, and Jnstly, tho 
ordinauces and rites which we ob- 
serve, The end of our foundation ts 
the knowledge of causes and secret no- 
tions of things, and the enlarging of 
the bounds of human empt're, to the 
effecting of all things nosstble.’ Golden 
words these, of unsu ed 
nobleness as watchwords for liberal 
investigators of nature. The fellows 
of the college are employed severally 
—and those familiar with Lord 
Bacon’s felicitous quaintness will 
recognize smilingly his present sug- 

eee travelling fel- 

ows, called merchants of light; as 
depredators; mystery men ; pioneers 
or ininers ; compilers; downy men or 
benefactors; lamps; moculators, and 
interpretors of nature. <A quiet, yet 
rave dignity informs the ind- 
ts with which the author intro- 
duces and proaceutes his narrative. 
The modical, the legal, the classi- 


cal, and other professional learnin 
of Bhakeeneate have been. cstitnatol 
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We have the honour, rare in these 
days, of introducing our gentle Will 
in a new character. In the Tempest 
he has incidentally left us a sketch 
of an Utopia, the happmess of which 
would nval that of the golden age. 
When Alonso, King of pe ae is 
wrecked upon the island of Pros- 
pero, and refuses to listen to comfort 
for the loss of his son Ferdinand, 
who har, however, been saved apart 
from Ina father and suite, the good 
and noble Gonzalo thus endeavours, 
by an enforced playfulness, to wile 
the king from his sorrow— 

‘ Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, 

And were the king of it, what would I du? 

T the commonwealth | would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 

Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And unc of service none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none: 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil, 

No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 

And women too, but innocent and pure : 

No sovereignty — 

All things in common, nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour = tieason, felony, 
fv ord, pike, knife, gun, of need of any engine, 
Would I not have , but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own hind, all fojzon, all abundane, 

To feed my innocent people. 

I would with such perfection govern, Sir, ,+ 

‘Lo cacel the golden age.’ 


And presently Gonzalo proceeds 
to disnuse the concat with a guffaw 
that must be anything but reas- 
sunng to professed constitution- 
monger. 

Dunng a series of years of national 
unsettlement, which may with suffi- 
cient exactness for our purpose be 
accounted as measurable by the life- 
time of Algernon Sidney (1617-83), 
the pens of many men, and 
thoughts of more, wero busy in 
devising political panaceas; every 
possible kind of institution was pat 
on speculative trial. James 
rington, the scion of a noble stock, 
fruitful in dignified and_ titled 
beberle patel ae 
Tesi at the Hague, Bu 

uently at Venice, he imbibed or 
fostered republican predilections. 
In 1656 he published his ‘ Occana,’ 
and, by courtier-like management, 
through Mrs. Claypole, 
dedication of his work to the 
Protector, her father—and this, not- 
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wi ing that he showed a 
eommonwealth to bea government 
of laws and not of the sword, and so 
detected ‘ the violent administration 
of the Protector by his bashaws, 
intendants, or majors-general.’ For 
him the great discovery is arrogated 
‘that empire follows the balance of 
, whether lodged in one or 

in a few, or in many hands.” He 
was of opimon that in a woll-con- 
shtuted commonwealth, there could 
be no distinction of parties; that the 
paasago to preferment should be 
Sie to merit m all persons; and 
t no honest man could be uneasy. 
Although a republican, ho seems 
to have held strongly tho notion 
that ‘blood will tell.’ ‘Thore 1s 
something,’ he says, ‘first in the 
making ot a commonwealth, then m 
the governing of it, and last of all 
in the loading of 1ts armics, wluch 
(though there be great divines, 
great luwyors, great ncn 1n all pro- 
fessions) seems to be ecirme only 
to the gemus of a gentleman ; for it 
is plam m the umversal series of 
story, that if any man founded o 
commonwealth, he was first a 
gentleman.’ Ho was no leveller, 
‘An army may as well consist of 
soldicrs without offiecrs, or of 
officers without soldiers, as 2% com- 
monwealth (especially such an one 
as is capablo of greatness) consist 
of a people without a gentry, or 
of a gentry without a people’ 
‘Oceana’ 1s & name under which he 
intends to represent England, us 
being the noblest island of the 
Northern Ocean. Using allegorical 
names, he learnedly reviews all pre- 
ceding codes and lawywrs; and 
gives &® comparative survey of all 
governments. Hume, who pro- 
nounces ‘Oceana,’ although it be 
the model of a perfect republic, tho 
most rational of all simular produc- 
tions, further observes that ‘it was 
well adapted to that age, when the 
plans of imaginary republics were 
the daily subjects of debate and 
conversation ; and even in our time, 
it is justly admircd as a work of 
jain and invention.” Now and 
it is unsusceptible of condensa- 

tion or analysis. This is the less 
unfortunate on account of its very 
feasibility, which, in spite of its 
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form, brings its author nearer tothe 
position of the men of treatises, as 
Aristotle, Machiavelli, and Hobbes. 
It was intended as a representation 
of a bona-fide plan of government, to 
be ready in case of the nation resolv- 
ing itself mto a genuine common- 
wealth. 

In proportion to its potentiality 
of immediate and practical npplica- 
tion, the ‘Occann’ fades and drifts 
away beyond our linute. Wo dis 
miss it, therefore, with the observa- 
hon that it was against the‘ Hvathen- 
ish Commonwealth’ of Harrington, 
thet Richard Baxter published his 
‘Holy Commonwealth, mtended to 
assert the superiority of a monarchy 
over either an aristocracy or a 
democracy. 

There are many works that hover 
about the confines and marches of 
our sulyect, but which owo a more 
defimte allegiance to the powers of 
political romance. Of these Barclay’s 
‘Argenik’ may be mentioned, tho 
incidents of which have an allusion 
to the transactions which took place 
m Franco durmg the war of tho 
League. In its political disquisi- 
tions, which recur at mtervals, as 
a kind of mnpersonal emsode, Bar- 
clay fortifies tho cause of monarchy 
and absolutism. Argenis 1s tepre- 
sented as the daughter and heiress 
of Meleander, King of Sicily, and the 
Tumance chicfly consists of tho war 
eanied on to obtam her hand, by 
two nval»—Ly cogenes, a rebelhous 
subject of Meleander’s, and Poli- 
archvs, Prince of Gaul 

His book, severally for its politics 
and its story, met with an almost 
unbounded favour. For the former, 
it was promoted into a text-book of 
the astute Cardinal Richelicu, to 
whom it is said to have suggested 
many of hs political expediente. 
For its literary ability it enjoyed tho 
honour of translation into inany lan- 
guages, and of publication in most 
of the distinguished foreign presses 
of the day. The poet Cowper re- 
commends it as ‘interesting in 0’ 
high degroe—richer in incident than 
can be imagined—full of surprises 
which the reader never forcstalls, 
and yet froe from all cntanglement 
and confusion.’ 

Of this class of fiction, two works 
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more formally followed the ‘ Oyro- 
prdia,’ the great paar of politi- 
cal romance: ‘ Voyages de 
Cyrus,’ and ‘Le Répos de Cyrus, 
both of which are conversant about 
that interval between the sixteenth 
and forticth ycars of the life of Cyrus, 
of which Xenophon does not give 
any narration. The former is by tho 

valier Ramsay, the friend of 
Féndlon, and tutor to the sons of 
the Pretender; and both appeared 
in France early in the cighteonth cen- 
tury. Kindred to these, as showing 
men living and having thar bemg in 
institutions of an unrealized excel- 
lence may be mentioned the ‘Scthos’ 
of the Abbé Terrasson, whilst the 
universally adinirod ‘'Telemachus’ 
of rhanai will scarcely nocd sug- 

on. 

The age of Utopias is, we fancy, 
for the present, pretty well over. 
With improving and more paternal 
governmenta, with the practical 
associations and pursuits of a busy 
and rapid time, mon now-a-days 
rather criticise and voluntecr amend- 
ments of existing codes, than pro- 
ject fancy constitutions. But if, m 
the cycles of the world, 1 should 
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ever again reach a point analogous 
to any former be a rag 
station, we may prophesy that 1 
will be a station resembling that of 
the ancient projectors rather than 
like that of the modern ones. Plato 
and Xenophon protected the nghts 
of the few against the rough-shod, 
hundred-handed spoliations of the 
many. More and his English fol- 
lowers gave prominent assertion to 
the clams of the many against 
the grinding tyranny of the few. 
The next Utopia, which 1s dimly 
discoverable in the possibilities of 
the future, will be reachonary 
against a galling and despotic de- 
mocracy. Mcanwlile we console 
ourselves with the omens of @ time, 
which happily 1s already half pre- 
sent with us, when, as a best-possible 
government, the few shall patrioti- 
cally and philanthropically logislate 
im the mterests of the many. In 
this faith and hope we on with 
eyes unaverted to the practical 
tnals and failures of hole-and-corner 
Utopiamsm, and leave the Phalan- 
stery and tho Pantisocracy to the 
worship of the umbdicani, their 
creators and patrons. A. H. G. 


TWO CHARADES, 
By THe wate T. K. Hervey. 
( The Answers will be given in the April Number.) 


oar merry days! when through the air 
Of each bnght summer’s morn, 

To my First rode knight and lady fair, 
With hawk and hound and horn :— 

‘When on the horseman’s brow was pride, 


And in his heart a sigh, 


For his scan ooh was by his side, 
And my Whole was the boundless sky! 


Through paths that led by pleasant streams, 
Which made their pathway sweet, 
As kissed, with murmurs dim as dreams, 


My 
The silver bells 
Like low, 


But sounds were in the 


d’s flowery feet, 
rang soft and clear, 
ken 


lover's ear, 


Oh! sweeter far than bells! 
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A a sport! that lighted well * 
e of the skies! 
He aly folt whee sunshine fell 
Within his lady's eyes! 
As he touched the rein of her palfrey fleet, 
And bent to see her part 
The jesses from her falcon’s feet, 
She tied them round his heart. 


Away—away, the gallant bird, 
As by some tempest driven, 
Shot, at his gentle lady’s word, 
To hunt the fields of heaven! 
Along its plains, with sparkling eye, 
She watched her falcon ndo; 
But hor lover could not see the sky,— 
vs heaven was by his side! 


Did, then, that gentle lady sce 
No bght but heaven’s there ? 

Did heart and hawk both wander free 
Through all the fields of air’? 

Did sie, m spint, set apart 
No low and pleading tone 

From all those sounds °~ and had her heert 
No quarry of its own? 


Ah, me!—the fancies sent on high, 
Tourn earthward, oft,—how soon! 
And looks that seem to search the sky 
Fall far beneath the moon. 
"Twas up to the cloud-land far away 
That my First, m the old time, beckoned, 
When the real chase of the summer's day 
For its field had oft my Second! 


Well! those, in sooth, were pleasant dns! 
When love, that went to roam 

Along the sportsman's sun-bright ways, 
Yet, left not love at home. 

For all man’s peaceful sports and swect 
His gentle mate was ;"1ven,— 

And angels, sure, are hunters meet 
Wherever my Whole 1s heaven! 


Il. 


A pranem for the mountain’s brow :— 

At the mountain’s foot a shroud, 

Which unseen hands in the air havo spun 

From the heart of the cold grey cloud, 

When tho streams have stopped, and the flowers are dead :— 
If you name me these, ny First is said 

When the winds are at war about my First, 

For the south wind slays what the north has nurst, 
At the poles of the earth it never dies: 

On the line it has never been born 

And it takes the life from the cold hight skies 
Denied by the warm bright morn,— 

Of all earth’s creature forms, the one 


That gets no blessing from the sun. 
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But the solemn stars on its state look bright, 
And its face is beloved by the northern light; 
Though the meadow-stars in ita fold are lost, 
And the trees look, cach like its own white ghost. 
A thing that dies of naturo’s life, 

And hves by nature's death — 

That the run of the rill refreshes not, 

Nor Spring’s renewing breath,— 

That cloud makes clear, and dense makes light, — 
That even in youth 1s hoary white,— 

That sunshine sickens,—falling, forms,— 

And (God and nature foed on storms. 


My First is the child of my Second, 

And my Svcond the child of my First,— 
Though the spirits are foes who brod the twain, 
And the fays are at war who nursed. 

Of my Second my spectral First was horn, 

With the winter wind for a, sire,— 

And iny First to my Second, in tw, gives birth, 
At the kiss of the sunbeaiw’s fire. 

My tiny Second !—without a sound, 

A thousand will dance im a goblet’s round ; 

Yet tho fathomlcss sca, m its calms or storins, 

Is made of my Second’s tmy forms, ~ 

And a truth as large m its sphere lies furled 

As fills the sphere of a planet world. 

So frail is the build of ats crystal walls, 

That the orb is shattered wherever it falls; 

Yet the silent tooth of its eeascless shock 

Wl eat to the heat of the iron rock ,— 

And its prisoned strength through the hills will pass, 
Though if rend the stone like a globo of glass 
—In the fonn of my Second the eloud must burst, 
Ere the web can be wove of ny shroud-lke First; 
In my Sceond’s form shall the shroud be rent, 
When an angel sounds from tho firmament! 

And Jo!--whvere my Whole hath its cerements burst, 
In shape my Second, m shade my First! 

The angel sounds, and the trumpet call 

Hath wakoned its heart in the clod-hke earth; 

It lifts up a fold of the winter pall, 

And—whute as a saint that the grave gives forth— 
Poors through the nun around it spread, 

And secs the sunshine overhead ! 

Type of the Promise !—Stoop, my soul! 

And read the riddle of my Whole! 

—When the rock which my prisoned Sccond tcars, 
Shall be caten away by the hunger of years,— 
When the restloas seas ny Second forms 

Shall perish of their own wild storms,— 

When the cloud bath ceased to form, or fall, 

Or yield my First for a winter’s pall,— 

Thou, /ike my Whole, shalt b thy tomb; 

Safo ’mid the ruin round thee hurled, 

Aud, white in thme immortal bloom, 

Fling off the shroud that wraps a world! 
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THE STORY OF A DISHONOURED BILL : 


A London Parrative. 


rata 


In Torerz Cuaprers—Craprer I. 
‘JcsT FOR FORM’S SAKE—PERFICTLY NOMINAL.’ 


‘VF you grow so confoundedly 
shabby and down in the mouth 
about such a trifle as forty pounds, 
T’ll never have any more business 
transactions with you.’ 

‘I shall be very glad if you keep 
to that veastation Findlater; it’s 
rather good to talk of business trans- 
actions with me.’ 

* Don’t be sulky, Woods, or 1 shall 
think vou a fool, even if I don’t call 
you one. Be thankful to have been 
reclaimed from milksopixm Why, 
a fellow’s twice the man he wus 
after he’s done a bill. It’s 0 part of 
hfe, man—/ifc, that you're always 
talking about and longing for 
hhberty im.’ 

‘J wonder what my father would 
fay 2? said poor Wools, dismally. 

‘le was a good-looking young 
iellow, with blue ever and curly hair, 
and a faco that certamly ought to 
have been a merry one. 

His companion, Mr Findlatcr, an 
older man, war tall and palo, with 
minall cunning black cycs, and an 
expression that seemed to be telling 
Jus features he was qite satistica 
with then. 

He took Woods’ arm, and a con- 
temptuous smile curled lis thin 
hps 
mm Oh, I forgot, you are the good 
hoy of your family, are you not ?— 
the mdustnous clerk who 15 | ong 
to be Lord Mayor of London, and 
you don’t hke to low your cha- 
racter.’ 

‘IT wish you conld be f-mous, 
Findlater,’ 

‘I was just going to le qnito 
sedate, and to mform you that 
although your respocted father may, 
as m duty bound, look a little grave 
when you ask him to stump up—if 
such a very improbable event should 
occur—IL take him to be too much 
a man of the world not to be aware 
that no fellow ever made his way in 
life without bills. It’h so bum- 
drum to pay the “ready ” for every- 


thing you have—to nothing of 
the excitement of a bill when tho 
day comes round.’ 

‘I can’t help it, Findlater; you 
may think me a fool or not, aa you 
erases T was a cursed adiot—when 

have kept pretty freo from debt 
myself—to put my hand to another 
man’s bit of paper, even for such a 
friend as you are.’ 

‘You'll get usod to it, Jack: be- 
sides, my msk is sixty pounds, and 
iny Ascot book’s a fearfully heavy 
one, 80 1 ought to feel more nervous 
than you do, but 1 tellryou there's 
no risk at all. If the worst comes to 
tho worst, wo'll renew on tho tnt of 
July for three months’ 
ae You told. mo you'd renewed 

: wait and if T have, oll Frank- 
lyn trusts mo impheitly. I might 
renew to tho end of tune, if 1 chose.’ 

‘And that tremendous interost 
gomg on accumulating. No, thank 
you; | may he a fool, as 1 said je- 
fore, but you must promise me to 
take this up on tho rat of July; 
there’s nearly threo weeks,’ hie aid, 
with a sigh of relief 

Tho tricnds soon parted. John 
Woods went home to his chambers 
in the anuable temper that always 
POsscsRes & man when he 14 con- 
scious Of haying of his own free aet 
and deod committed a great folly. 

Heo was tho younger son of a 
country clergyman, of smal] means, 
and had only been about a year in 
Jondon as one of the junior clerks 
mong the hive of hardworked bees 
that inhabit, or rather labour, mx 
hours & day in our govecunant 


officca. 

Mr. Findlater—one of his official 
companions —had spoken the truth 
when he said John Woods was tho 
hope of his family; his older brother 
Richard (there were only these two 
brothers and 4 sister) been @ 
she sorrow to his parents. He 
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but an amount of daring and self- 
will that made him quite mmmanage- 
able. He ran away from his first 
school because he did not like strict 
rales; he was expelled from the 
next on account of his wild pranks 
and complete insubordination to 
su ; 
ia uncle, on the mother’s side, 
Mr. Barron, liked the boy, and had 
at one time thought of making him 
bia heir; but. this public expulsion 
stirred the old man's pride. 

‘Send him to sea; Woods, he wrote 
to his brother-in-law, m answer 
to the sad news the latter had com- 
municated; ‘it ix the only chance 
for such a wild young scamp, it 
will at any rate rid our family of the 

i he may bring upon us hero. 
I fear, with yours and Theresa's 
gentle notions, he has boen bronght 
up on the “ Spare the rod and spoil 
the child” system , look to Master 
Jack in time, and Ict hnn at least be 
& credit to us.’ 

Perhaps the parents took uncle 
Barron’s advice; at any rate Master 
Jack prew up a very steady youth. 
without his brother Richard’s ready 
wit, and facility for gettmg out of a 
aerape, but with the far more valu- 
able oquivalent—of showing uo apti- 
tude to fall into one. 

In sending lum to London, his 
father had given him two cautions: 
‘Koep out of debt; and be careful in 
your choico of friends,’ 

The first he had lutherto obeyed; 
but now, in the solitude of his dingy 
London lodgin,«, he asked himself 
what he knew about Findlater, and 
the answer did not make him feel 
more satisfied with his rashness. 

He was agreeable and gentleman- 
like, much eae than many of the 
others; he been very kind, too, 
in offering to lend him money; and 
although the offer had never been 
accepted, still, one day when Find- 
later had treated him to a luxurious 
dinner and much better wine than 
he was accustomed to drink, Jack 
had found :t impossible to say no, 
when his friend asked him, just for 
form’s sake, to put his name to a bit 
of paper. He the sense to ask 
its object, and was told it was per- 
fectly nominal—that there was no 
risk unless he considered him, Find- 
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later, a pickpocket; in that case 
ri had himself responsible 
forty pounds. 
At first he had not thought much 
about it; but a weck or so before 
the conversation just detailed, he 


had been readin may by a - 
lar author, in which all the infor 
tunes of the a character 


arose from his having incautiourly 
ae his name to another man’s 


Forty pounds, he knew, was 8 
trifling sum to many people, but he 
had promised his father and himaclf 
that he would not spend more than 
his allowance during his first ycar 
in London, and this was exactly one 
hundred pounds. His sister Fanny 
was to be married in September, and 
ho had calculated on making her a 
handsome present. Oh! it was 
absurd folly to worry _ himself. 
Findlater was not a pickpocket; 
still, it world be pleasanter to have 
an explanation 

We know how unsatisfactory the 
explanation had proved. 

A week afterwards, Findlater was 
simmoned into the country by the 
illness of an uncle who had ap- 
pointed lym jus heir: the last 
time Woods met him he nodded, and 
passed on, but told him, in answer 
to his inquiry about the length of 
his visit, that he should be hack on 
the 29th of June 

He was in another department of 
the office to Woods, so that they did 
not often meet. 

On the morning of the 3oth of 
June, Jack called on his friend long 
before office hours: he inhabited a 
a ious set of rooms at the West 


Tho porter said Mr. Findlater had 
returned from the country about a 
week previously, and now, having 
got his holidays, was gone abroad. 

‘But he must have left a message 
of some kind or other for me.’ 

‘No, sir. He said, tell any one 
who may call, that I'm gone abroad 
for some weeks, and that Mr. Cart- 
land has recovered.’ 

Woods stared at the man as if he 
did not understand him. Good 
heavens! what was he to do? 
Forty pounds! Why, he had not 
ten pounds in ready money, and the 
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idea of applying to his father for 
help was impossible—utterly im- 
possible. Why, he knew that for 
months they had been denying 
themselves in every way to mect the 
expenses of dear little Fanny’s wed- 
ding outfit: he would sell his watch, 
his books—everything he possessed, 
sooner than that they Should know it. 

Heo walked up and down Pall 
Mall, with his hands in his pockets, 
till it became time to turn towards 
the Strand. Any one who looked in 
his face would have judged him 
guilty of some punishable offence, 
80 conscience-stricken and miserable 
was his appearance. 

His fellow-clerks rallied him, and 
declared he had been jilted ; but ho 
could not laugh at their jokes. He 
knew nothing of money matters, his 
only idea being that if he could not 
pay the money, he should be sent to 
prison, and break his mother’s heart. 

Just as he reached his lodging, 
a bright thought flashed through 
the leaden mist that seemed closing 
found him. 

Findlater was a thorough man of 
business, he should get a Ilctter 
from him to-morrow to explam 
everything, and tell him what to do. 

So tho poor boy got some slice 
which he would not have done wi 
out this happy thought —truo or 

, it does not matter. Pandora 
was & wise woman to keep tho 
elixir of lfe in her box: there is 
meat, drink, sleep, and happiness 
in Hope, be “it ever go delusive. 

But no letter came. 

Woods sat and dawdled over his 
breakfast: he tried to fancy that 
was not the postman whos gay 
scarlet coat he had distinctly seen 

the window; then he recol- 
fected how a few months ago the 
postman had returned after he he had 
gone by, having overlooked a letter 
he a to deliver: so he still sat and 
waited 

What was tho form in thore Cases, 
he wondered? Would the bill-holder 
apply to him, or should he go him- 
a are lain it all, and say he felt 

dlater would be home 
in & ra days? What 2 miserable 
baby he felt himself in this world’s 
knowledge! Why had not he 
asked one eof hjs fellow-clerks ? 
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‘ In his secret heart he felt he had 
one something so ‘young’ 
and what Shakspeare ‘ green,” 
in putting his name to this bill, 
that he had not co to expore 
his folly ; besider, to now, would 
soem like a request for money, and 
that he could not be suspocted of. 

‘I'm sure I cannot get oe 
another day like yesterday, though. 
I'll go to old Frauklyn and learn 
the worst, even if it doos make me 
late at office.’ 

Franklyn was’ Mr. Findlater’s 
tailor. 

He bowed obsequiously to Mr. 
Woods when tho latter ontered his 
fashionable establishment. 

Jack soon explamed that he did 
not come to order a suit of clothes, 
but to have a ttle conversation. 

‘Certainly, sir,’ suid the ever- 
polite talor, bowme and smiling ; 
‘I ain happy to servo you in any 
wa; 


A» soon as they were in a private 
room, Woods explained his business. 

‘ Now, Mr. Franklyn, I have never 
touched ao furthing of this forty 
pounds; it seems rather hard I 
should have to pay 1t.’ 

The tailor went to a row of lettered 
pigeon-holes on the other side of the 
room He drew some papers out of 
one of the F"s. 

‘You aro mistaken in the sum, 
sir; your naine appears jointly with 
Mr. Fimdlator’s to # Little bill for one 
hundred pounds.’ 

‘A hundred! That’s quite im- 
possible Mr. Findlater told me fo: orty 
pounds was the outside of my risk. 

‘I can explain that, sir; the ori- 
ginal bill was for paxty unds ; ; Mr. 
Findlater wished to tcrease the 
amount to one hundred pounds, and 
I said I should—just for form’s sake, 
you understand—lke another name 
on the bill, and he brought me yours. 
I havo the honour to be uainted 
with your uncle, sw—Mr, 
and I felt that my till was as safe 
as the bank when I saw your name,’ 

Woods groaned. 

‘Mr. Franklyn, you don’t mean 
to say I’ve made basa answerable 
for a hundred pounds 

‘Only as a matter ‘a form, sir 
dear me—such a trifle, and if i it 
doesn’t quite suit you to settle it 
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this morning—why not renew for a 
couple of months? 

‘And then there'll be ever so 
much more interest to pay, won't 
there ?’ 

‘My dear sir, such o trifle to a 
young gentleman with your con- 
nections,’ 

‘But, Mr. Franklyn, I don’t un- 
derstand you: you scem to expect 
mo to pay it, when I tell you I 
nositively can’t, and that I’ve never 

1 the moncy at all. Do you mcan 
to say Mr. Findlatcr won’t pay any 
of it? Ho can’t be such a——’ 

* My dear sir, consider a little,’ in- 

1 the bland tailor, deprecat- 
ingly—for Woods was pacing up and 
down the room in an cxtremely 
wrathfid manner —‘ Mr Findlater 
inay perhaps stay abroad for some 
time longer. You seo there are go 
many chances in the matter.’ 

The tailor’s sunve tones calmed 
tho victim, and he said, more quictly, 
‘Do you mean to say he won't bo 
back in timo to meet this bill? 

© T showld be very sorry, si, to say 
anything of the sort; but how can 
ono tell what may happen ?’ 

‘But if his uncle dies, he nust 
come back, and then he'll havo 


enough to pay every one’ 
Mr. Franklyn ed, and shimgeged 
his shoulders. 


©] should not think that would 
hurry Mr. Findlater’s return: and— 
and—to tell you tho truth, so many 
others are mtcrested m Mr. Cart- 
land’s decease, that perhaps his heir 
may find it difficult to satisfy every- 
boty out of what ho has been——cx- 
pecting for so long beforehand.’ 

Ignorant ns Woods was, he could 
not misunderstand tho tailor’s mcan- 
ing. Ho evidently did not expect 
Findlater to meet the bill. Despair 
mado him desperate. 

‘Very well, Mr. Franklyn, I sco 
there’s no help for it—I shall be 
gind to renew for two months; but 
T tell you plainly, that if Mr. Find- 
later is not furthcommg at the end 
of that time, you must not think of 
applying to my uncle Mr. Barron; 
you would run me entirely.’ 

‘My dear sir, said tho tailor, 
soothingly, ‘you take this matter 
too seriously; theso little bills aro 
every-day occurrences with gentle- 
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men of fashion. To~lay you are re- 
sponsible for Mr. Findlater, next 
time, another friend will be so for 
you: you will suon get used to it. 
Good morning, sir, ] am so pleased 
to settle this pleasantly for you.’ 

And he siniled and bowed his 
visitor out. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BROTHERS. 

It was towards the end of August: 
London was of course a desert, and 
the heat of the weather gave it almost 
the arid, scorched-up look of a real 
one: tho Parks were brown and 
withered: there was notlung to re- 
fresh the eye or the senses but the 
bright bluc sky, and its glaro was 
most insupportablo. 

Our fricnd Jack Woods was still 
in’town; he could have taken his 
holiday had he chosen, but he felt 
this would have mvolved ex : 
Ho had heard vothme of Findlater ; 
tho samo sterecotypod answer was 
given him whenever he called at his, 
rooms. He had written to him re- 

catedly at all the ‘ Poste Restantes’ 

e could think of, he was losing all 
hope, and had grown pale, and thin, 
and ill—so il, that on the previous 
evermng he sent a note round to the 
head of his office, saymg he really 
must beg for a couple of days’ 
leave. 

And now he had them he did not 
wel] know what 6 do with them; 
it was too hot to keep his bed; he 
cowld not afford to call mn a doctor; 
aud to venture out of doors m the 
heat of the sun was madness, and 
yct he Jonged for alr. he longed to 
be in the garden at home with his 
mother and tell her his folly and its 
punishment ; but he did not dare to 
think of home till after the rst of 
September; perhaps he should never 
seo any of them again, ccrtamly he 
could not if he di them. 

‘ But what a fool [ ain!’ he thought. 
‘I asked for leave that I might go 
about and divert my thoughts from 
dwelling on this wretchedness which 
I feel is driving mc mad, and here I 
sit in a cheerless room duller even 
than the office.’ 

He knew there was no shade to be 
found in the Parks, 90 he did not 
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turn wostward, and was going into 
the old Templo Gardens, when he 
bethought himself suddenly of the 
Docks. He had only been there 
once, on his first arrival in town, 
and had been greatly struck with 
the bustle and activity gomg on. 
Surely he must seo something to 
tink about and distract his mind. 
Just as ho reached London Bnige, 
and was looking at the busy scenc 
below, ho saw a Groenwich steamer 
landing its passengers, and among 
them a party of young men, cvi- 
dently naval officers. They sprang 
up the landing steps amd much 
noise and laughter, one of them 
calling out— 

‘Let’s go for a minute on the 
jolly old bridec.’ 

They cume up to whero Woods 
war standing, secing, but scarcely 
noticing what was gomg on around 
him, and went on to the middle of 
the bridge. One of them stared hard 
at Jack as he passed, and again as 
he returned. When he reached the 
foot of the bridge, he turned ronnd, 
and Jooked so fixedly at him that 
Jack’s atteution was aroused. 

In an instant they wero shaking 
hands heartily, and im another, 
Richard Woods had dragged his 
brother on and introduced him to 
his friends, who were all gomg to dine 
together to celebrate their return. 

Jack tried to decline joining them, 
but he was not lLstened to, while 
Richard kept on asking question 
after question, scarcely waiting for 
an answer after he had learned 
all were well at home, rattling on in 
the wild excitement of happiness 
about his prize money—for they had 
just returned from Chi d the 
wonderful curiosities he had brought 
for Jack and Fanny. 

His brother walked on pale and 
silent, with a strange jealous foeling 
at bin heart. For tho first time in 
their lives he felt himself inferior to 
Richard. From babyhood he had 
always been his wild brother’s good 

ius; now here he was, after all 
sorts of extravagant even blame- 
able conduct, rich and happy, and 
would, of course, be for some tame to 
como tho idol of those at home; 
while he who had been so steady, 
just for one ditile rashness was to 
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* 
bring lasting sorrow on himself and 
on them. 

He felt moro dissatistiod with him- 
self than with Richard, because ho 
knew it was not so much rashness 
that had mado him sign the bill, as 
want of moral courage. 

IIe had thought Fmdlater would 
despixe him and cal] him ‘a muff’ if 
he shrank from domg what he told 
him was so vory simple and custom- 
ary an action. Generally he could 
withstand raillory; but he had felt 
greatly fluttered by the marked 
notice of a man sv much older, and 
in such a good position, and ho 
longed to show hun that the covert 
sneer he often indulged mm agamst the 
want of life in home-bred youths was 
musplaced im his iustance. 

Richard notieed hus palencas, and 
presently asked af he had been 11. 

‘Tam all now; but tako no notico 
till we're alone’ 

The dinner was avery jovial affnir, 
but poor Jack felt quite ont of his 
place among the merry suilors, whose 
whole conversation was a series of 


jokes. 

Jlis head ached and throbbed pain- 
fully: his brother looked at him 
very often, and evidently noticed 
his oe for he took leave of 
his friends early, spite of their re- 
monstrancos. 

When they reached tho strect, ho 
ee to takw his arm and lean 
on 1 

‘Now, my boy, I'll seo you home. 
I wonder if there’s a spare bed to be 
had, if not, never mind, I'l] send my 
beg to the nearest hotel, and sit in 
your room to-night.’ 

‘ There is a room, J know, and on 
tho same floor as mine, if it has not 
heen Iet smeo this morning,’ said 
Jack, faintly. 

‘ Now hold your tongue, sir; the 
Jess talk we have to-night the better,’ 
sod the kind-hearted sailor, who, ac- 
customed to the bronzed facos of his 
companions, was alarmed at Jack’s 


More than once during the ni 
entered the room to see if 
charge were sleeping quietly, for 
Jack protested entirely against his 
ee te in oe Toon but the re- 
vulsion of feeling their sudden meet- 
ing had created, had broken the 
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ll of his misery, and for the first 
i for several weeks he slept 
soundly till morning. 

He war so giad he had taken a 
holiday now—he could tell Richard 
everything and ask his advice. 
Richard had grown much older, or 
he had grown younger. He seemed 
to feel he had an elder brother for 
the first time 1n his life 

He had not finished dressing, 
before the sailor entered his room 
rabbing his eyes, only half awake. 

‘What! you don’t mean to say 
you are up, Jack? I'd booked you 
for a wock’s illness at least; surely 
youre | not well, man, all in a 


hurry. 
I’m sorry to disappoint you, if 
you really act your mind on 


nursing me; but] believe the sight 
of a home face was my cure, 
Richard.’ 

* Come, let’s have some breakfast, 
and don’t stand palavering there, 
looking about as white as your shirt 
collar.’ 

But after breakfast, Richard in- 
sisted on hearing his brother’s story ; 
for his two years’ abseuce from home 
had entailod a good deal of the 
world’s hard usage upon him, and 
this, as 1t always docs where there is 
a. really good foundation, had opened 
his eyes to the trials of others and 
taught him sympathy. 

Ho sat thinking for some time 
after Jack had fimshed. 

‘Supposing I pay the hundred 
pounds for you and leave you quite 
clear, have you any objection to my 
repaying myself in any way I 
choore ?” 

“Of course not; but you mystify 
me, and, Richard, I could not take 
your money.’ 

‘I’m not going to lose a penny of 
it; I’m not such a flat. Now I’m off 
to smoke my pipe and arrange my 
ideas; bunt mind, old chap, you're 
not to worry any more; the money 
shall be paid punctually, and all 
you’vo got to do is to hold your 
tongue ;’ and before Jack could say 
a word of thanks, he had snatched 


up Jus hat and departed. 
He did not appear again till 
evening, and then he put Jack 


through a Ca as to 
Mr. Tinduee'o-pocmae habits, 
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pursuits, friends, and places of 
resort; but directly his brother 
began to question in return, he told 
him that was a part of the bargain 
he could not have infringed, and 
went off to bed. 


CHAPTER UL 
A PULL ON THE RIVER. 


Mr. Findlater found it more con- 
venient to spend his leave of absence 
abroad, till two or three ‘ little bill’ 
affairs had blown over, for Jack was 
not by any means the only fnend he 
honoured with such a mark of favour; 
but he had promised the young 
Viscount —— to meet him in 
Warwickshire, for tho rst Septem- 
ber. His leave would expire on the 
cighth, and he was too keen a gsporte- 
man to give up a day’s shooting 
casily. Although he thought it 
most probablc Mr. Franklyn had 
allowed Jack to renew for a couple 
of months, he did not care about 
ing seen in town before settling day” 

There was money also to be re- 
ceived at lus banker’s, and as he had 
good reasons for keeping this fact 
secret, he preferred receiving it 
himself, besides, he must have a new 
sporting mg: he could not be ex- 
posed to the remarks of huis friend’s 
gamckerper as to the want of com- 
pleteness in his accoutrements. 

One day would do it all; and he 
must be a bungler, indeed, if he 
could not contrive to spend one day 
in London tncog. 

He was determined not to slee 
in town, that would double the ri 
of detection, for he did not intend to 
visit his own rooms. 

So he travelled all mght and 
arrived in the grey of early morning, 
before the shops were open. 

‘This was provoking ; however, he 
must breakfast, and the ira 
way to do this was at the Railway 
Hotel adjoining the station. 

At eight o’clock he sent for a cab, 
paid his bill at the hotel, and jumped 
mto the vehicle with his _port- 
manteau, feelmg that risk was over 
now. Heshould keep that cab until 
it deposited him at the railway 
station on his way to D——. 

As he drew up the window he 
noticed a young maa with his hat 
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pulled down over his eyes, lounging 

the portico of the hotel, and 
attentively watching him. For a 
moment he felt anxious; but the 
next, he laughed, and told himself 
the arr of England was, as foreign- 
vrs say, full of worry. 

He drove first to tho hanker’s and 
drew the two hundred pounds he 
expected, for Mr. Cartland had been 
so touched by his nephew’s devotion 
to him durmg his illness, that (1 
suppose, too, to make up to him for 
having recovered) he had this quar- 
ter doubled the handsome allowance 
he made him, an allowance of wlich 
Mr. Findlater had Intherto succoeded 
in roel the world mm 1gnorance. 

As he came out of the banker’s he 
agam saw tho samo young man 
standing as if about to gct mto a 
Hansom cnb. 

It might he a chance coincidence ; 
but it was an unpleasant one. 

His resolution was soon taken ; he 
finished his equipment as speedily 
as possible, and then drove on to tho 
station. Hore he looked round for 
his unknown tormentor, but he 
could not see him; however, 1t was 
best to be on the safe side. He took 
his ticket to D——, but he left the 
train at a little fishmg village a few 
moles from London, as quietly and 
unobtrusively as possible. 

He had managed matters so ra- 
pidly that it was not much past 
noon when he strolled up to tho 
door of the pretty village mn. 

The‘ Crowing Cock ’ was a favour- 
ite haunt for anglers, artists, and 
refined idlers of all sorts—but on 
this day it was very still and de- 
serted. Hither the eve of the rst 
September 13 not a favourable day 
for anglers, or some other reason, 
had alinost cleared the little coffee- 
room of guests. Only one remauncd, 
a severe-logking old gentleman, in- 
tent on the ‘ Tunes,’ who evidently, 
by a restless movement of his eye- 
brows, considered Mr. Findlater’s 
entrance an intrusion. There was a 
large French window in the room 
opening on to a smooth, well-kept 
grass plot, large enough to be called 
a lawn, which sloped gradually 
down to the river. 

Mr. Findlater rang for the waiter 
and ordered his dinner—he would 
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dine at a little table in tho large 
window recess. 

But as he had ordered a roast 
chicken the waiter humbly suggested 
it could not be ready much before 
three o'clock. They had not ex- 
pected company that moming and 
were quite out of poultry—of course 
it could soon be procured if the 
gentleman dad not mmd waiting. 

The gentleman looked annoyed; 
but he was a thorough Londoner, 
and could not digest even the notion 
of an l-cooked, probably tough chop 
or steak, so he said he would wait. 

oT suppose 1 can have a bed hero 
if I don't feel clined to go on after 
dinn 49 

The waiter bowed, flourished his 
napkin, and sad they hud tho 
best sleeping accommodation por 
mble; would the gentleman choose 
Jus room and have Ins luggage 
carnod there ? 

‘Tf there’s a large bed-roum ovor 
this with a river view, I'll have that,’ 

‘ Certainly, nur’ 

Mr. Findlater stepped out on the 
grass-plot. ‘The stillness and reposo 
of the whole scone was delightful 
after the rapid motion he had been 
undergomg for  four-and-twouty 
hours. He stretched hunself full 
length on the grassy slope and lt a 
cigar. White and yellow water- 
lubes formed a gold and silver border 
along the mver; they seomed to sit 
like water nymphs in their broad 
grech leaves, as if meditating a 
voyage when thei coiling, snake- 
hike stems should releaye them from 
anchorage. 

You need not fancy that Mr. 
Findlater bestowed any attention on 
the water-lilies, unless their gold and 
silver appearance might have given 
him an idea, or he inght think how 
imposhible 11 would be to extricate a 
drownmmg man froin their entangling 
masses — drowning was an evil 
dreaded by him, as he had never 
been able to learn to swim. 

He lay there smoking and think- 
ing over his lucky escape. Franklyn 
would not renew again—that he was 
sure of: poor Woods! He wondered 
how he would manage; it would 
teach him a little hfe and business, 
and his uncle, Mr. Barron, ought to 
do something for the lad; it was 
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tuni 


He iumed to plearanter thoughts : 
thero would most likely be some very 
young men at D——: one he knew 
—the son of a nonviau riche—who 
would of course be delighted to he 
notical by a friend of the Viscount’s 
and learn a few of tho secrets of life. 

‘And as my uncle can’t live for 
over, It’s as woll to havo some one 
cleo to fall back upon,’ said Mr. 
Findlater to hunself, as he ran Ins 
ringed fingers through his long, 
attenuated whiskers. 

He had nearly fallen asleep in the 
midst of his financial calculations 
when the waiter came to ammounce 
canner. 

There had been another armval, 
for a table was set not far frown Ins 
own, and atit oa sunburned, bronzed- 
lookmg young man, with a very 
broad pair of shonlders, was vigor- 
ously attacking a cold-meat pre. 

Mr Findlater was sceretly dis- 
gusted to find his solitude disturbed, 
for the old gentleman had retired. 
However, tho new comer kept tus 
back tured towards him till he had 
finshed eating. He then suddenly 
faced round and told the waiter to 
brimg him some run and a fresh 
bottle of cold water, and to wheel 
his table nearer the window. 

Tho waiter looked puzzled, for the 
tablo was a heavy ono, and J am not 
suro that it was not fixcd to the 
floor. 

‘Oh, never mind, raid the 
stranger, ‘I dare say the gentleman 
m the window tlre won't olyect to 
your putting my grog and gliws on 
the corner of lis table; I wou’t dis- 
turb him,’ 

Mr Findlater was surprised, but 
he had just made an exccllent din- 
ner and ‘felt well disposed towards 

ad im general, and he soon 
found himself listening to the xea- 
faring stones of his companion. 

‘ Are you fond of the water?’ said 
the latter 

‘Very, if I can get any one to row 

@ 


‘Oh, that’s slow work; the wholo 
of the fun’s in the pulhng.’ 

_‘ Ah! I suppose you’re an expe- 

rienced hand ; now, were jou ever 


upset ? 
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‘Often; I can’t say I ever u 
myself, but if I did I shouldn’t care. 
I’m fond of the water any way.’ 

‘Ah! You can swim, I suppore?’ 

* Like a duck or acork. 1 believe 
tho watecr’a my natural clement.’ 

‘Lenyy you. Inever could swim, 
and [ don’t believe I shall ever learn 
how.’ 

They talkod on for ncarly an hour, 
Findlater becoming more and more 
interested m lus companion, who 
hinted that lhe had just returned from 
China with ‘lots of prize-money.’ 
Mr. Findlater hated spints; but to 
humour his new acynamtance he 
drank rather freely of rum and 
water, having already tuken a good 
deal of wine. 

At length, flashed and exeited, he 
proposed a stroll along the river- 
side, and when the stranger offered 
to row him up and down while he 
sinoked, he hailed the idea as do- 
hightful. 

‘Have you any light wherry 
here ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; plenty, sir, if you'll 
step down and look at ’em’ 

‘Well, you go down and clioose 
one, nud Fmdlatar ‘UH be with 
you mm amunnte’ 

He found his new friend wating 
for hin nupatiently m one of those 
cockle-shell skiffs that look scarcely 
made to hold one person, much Jess 
two 

Mr. Findlater, hke all men who 
can’t swnn, always felt nervous at 
gettmg into a boat, but he was 
ashemed to let Jus meutical friend 
nee that he had any fears 

They rowed about half a mile 
down the river m_ perfect silence, 
when the swlor suddenly drew m 
lus seulls and looked round him. 

Tho stream was much bronder 
here—the banks fringed with huge 
sedges several feet m haght. There 
were no grassy slopes, no sign of 
human habitaton, 1¢ was all deso- 
lateand gloomy. When they started, 
the sun was one blaze of glory; it 
was setting now belund a bank of 
leaden clouds which rapidly over- 
spread the sky. 

‘What are you looking for?’ said 
Myr. Findlater, as the boat remained 
stationary. 

‘I was looking for an old land- 
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mark, Yes, there it is; that old 
Hard stump among the sedges. 
es, I was right; we are in tho very 


a of the river.’ 

fy) SLi very slowly and deli- 
berately, and m qmte a different 
tone, His face even had undergone 
a change: his brows were knit, lus 
lips tightly pressed together as he 
raised lus head abruptly and looked 
sternly and searchingly at his com- 


on. 

‘Now, Mr Findlater; I knowyour 
name, you sce, although you havo 
not cared to ash me for mine. I 
will spare you the question—1 ain 
Richard Woods, and 1 wall trouble 
you to hand me over one hundred 
pounds on account of ny brother, 
Jack Woods’ -and he drew from his 
pocket and held before his compa- 
nion’s eyes a copy of the bill im lus 
brother’s handwiitmnge 

‘Good God!’ ened the startled 
man; ‘what ea you mean by such 
extraordinary conduct? row me to 
land at once’ 

The sulor smiled contemptuously 
and crossed his ams firmly over 
huis bront chest 

‘Once more, Mr. Findlater, we 
are in the deepest part of the nver, 
there 18 no human beng near us. 
Will you give me the money ?’ 

Findlater hesitated, he began to 
swear and bully, but his voiee died 
away ws he saw vo hesitation m1 his 
determined companion 

‘Set ine ashore and then I will 
talk to you’ 

The sulor bent down and removed 
the bottom plank of the boat, and 
before the other could interfere, 
pulled out the cork, 

In bubbled the water with a fierce 
gurgle as if Inmery for ita prey. 

‘Look here, mw two minutes this 
boat will till and smk, and you with 
her; take your choice of that or pay 
me the money.’ 
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Findlater’s face was ghastly; ho 
looked arotund in despair; thero wus 
nothing to be seen but the tall sedges 
shaking their heads as if in mockery 
of help. 

Ho tried to speak, but he could 
not; lus wide-opencd eyos and fixed 
mouth were hke those of a corpse: 
the fear of a hornble and present 
death paralyzed hin. 

But the bubbling water soon 
roused hun. 

He dartod his hand into his breast 
pocket and drew out a small leather 
case, Wluch he handed to the saulor. 

‘Ah! sani the latter, drawmg 2 
long breath as ho replaced the cork , 
‘I thonght you woud turn out a 
reasonable being: after all,’ and he 
proceeded coolly to bale out tho 
water with Mr Fiudlater’s hat. 


Jack Woods has nover signed his 
nane to a fmend’s iil agun, and | 
wn happy to say thet Richard bas 
become a respectable momber of 
society. 

How the shrewd, resolute sailor 
managed to get a cluo to Findlater’s 
movements 3s not material to our 
stury. We have seen how Richard 
kept lus man well m view, pre- 
pared to tse, as he best could, 
the first opportmuty when tho- 
roughly alone. The plan of get- 
ting the scoundrel on the rrver was 
a bright idea which flashed acrops 
the reuly-witted youth as s00n as ho 
earned Findlater’s fear of the water. 
Wo need not stop to ingwre whe- 
ther, m the heat of passion, a clever 
devico night not have become 
deadly carnest. Enough that the 
tale I have been telling is a true 
one. I an ignorent of Mr. Find- 
later’s fate. Posxsably ho may yet 
fulfil the higher destusy promised 
by the hackneyed proverb to a man 
‘not boru to be drowned,’ aap 
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PEEP behind the scenes of a 
theatre, at the most ordinary 
times, affords a strange and curious 
le. Nothing stmkes the 
stranger so much as tho quaint and 
dingy look of ove around 
him. The boarding of the stage, 
which, from the front, appears so 
well calculated for the delicate natin 
shoes of the dancer, is found, on near 
tion, to be rugged and worn, 
and intersected on every hand hy 
the projecting edges of traps. Right 
and left, and at the back, when the 
stago is clear of scenery, you see the 
rough, unplastcred walls, blotched 
with dark greasy spots, where 
painters and carpenters have been 
accustomed to squeeze through he- 
hind close sets and drawn-off flats. 
Looking up among the jomted 
ves projecting in all sorts of 
ntastic attitudes from tho ‘ flies,’ 
you conceive the notion of being mn 
an unfinished house hefore the floors 
are laid, m which a large number of 
the oldgvooden telegraphs have been 
stored. The ropes and pulleys are 
tive of a slip, and the sky 
borders of adycr’s loft. Tho Bowers 
of Bhss and Palaces of Dehght, 
which look sv dazzling at night, are 
incomprehensible smudges at close 
quarters by day. Daylight takos 
all the romance out of the theatre. 
When tho lamps have gone out and 
the groy dawn streams in through 
tho dingy panes in the roof, the 
royal palace down below becomes a 
barn. The sun makes everything 
bright and gay—cverything but the 
theatre. Thalia and Melpomeno 
hold their hcense from Diana. 

A rehearsal! what as affair 
18 that! Here the envious daylight 
takes the romance, too, out of the 
actors. Your Divinity of the foot- 
hghts comes in draggled from a long 
walk in the rain, and gots ‘blown 
up’ by the uncouth stage-manager 
— stage-managors are always un- 
couth, on principle—for being late. 
‘Now then, Miss Divmity, how 
much longer aro we to be kept wait- 
ing fly you? ile Divinity is 
care putting by her drippi 
umbrella and muddy pclsalinn “in 
the prompter’s box. Your comic 


favourite comes on with a comforter 
and a cough, grumbling at his part, 
for which he shows lus contempt by 
blundermg at cvery second word, 
and going up to tho author and 
axking what it means. The piece is 
intended to he a come one—‘a 
regular screamer.’ It sounds, as 
the words are mumbled over, as 
serious as a scrmon. The comic 
man Jooks as gloomy as a vampire. 
The draggled divinity wears an 
aspect positively repuwsive. The 
first old man 1s the embodunent of 
nyury and insult combmed. The 
second chambermaid 1s a walking 
effigy of disgust. Tho first young 
man, contemplating ‘ half a length,’ 
18 satisfied that a picce m which he 
has so little to sny must prove a 
dead failure; the author begins to 
think so too. He thought his piece 
funny once; but not now. Day- 
hght and rehearsal have taken all 
the fun out of it, and it will not be 
restored unti! Miss Divinity has put 
on her pretty dress, and the comic 
man has reddened his nose, and the 
lamps aro lit. A stage rehearsal 18 
at all times a sternly practical and 
busmess-hike proceeding , and most 
particularly and peculiarly so when 
the busmess m fail 1s the harle- 
quinale—the come scenes, as they 
are called—of a pantomime. 

The young people, ay, and the old 
people no less, who sit m the boxes 
and roar until the tears run down 
their cheoks at the frolicsome wag- 
gerics of the Clown, and the amusing 
discomfiture which he visits upon 
Pantaloon and the other destined 
martyrs of the drama, are little 
accustomed to reflect that all this 
extravagant nonsenso has first of all 
to do with tears, not of laughter, 
but of pain and gricf, and wearing 
toil. All this kicking, and slapping, 
and burning with imaginary red-hot 
pokers, has beon a very serious and 
painful business for a fortmght or 
more before the opening night. The 
Clown looks a merry wag, does he 
not? <A follow of infinite jest— 
always ready for a mad prank. You 
should see hi a geet anlar trou- 

pers at re » prac- 

p with Pantaloon, or 


sers and 
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trying his back for a summersault. 
It 18 a long time since he has turned 
head over heels, and he 1s not with- 
out fears for his neck or somo of his 
bones. Pantaloon and Harlequin 
are as nervous as he is, and tho 
pyramid at the end of the ‘rally’ 1s 
& faluro. They have not yet warmed 
to ther work. ‘They try and try 
agam, and fal and fail again. 
Roused at length by the reproach- 
ful looks, 1f not words of the ma- 
nager, they rush at it desperately— 
neck or nothing—and at last the 
dangerous feat 1s accomphshed. 
What follows 18 casy after this pont; 
since now tho pantommnusts havo 
thrown all care tor their bones be- 
hind them. Seoing that a Clown 
mghtly runs the msk of manning 
himself for hte, 16 18 somewhat 
astonishing that the character 
should be so much coveted. ‘The 
market, however, 1s always over- 
stocked with Clowns, and the over- 
flow runs to Pantaloons. Jon’t 
imagine, for a moment, that tho 
Pantuloon is always, or even occa- 
sionally, the old man he looks. Ho 
is generally 2 very young man, not 
untrequently a mere youth of 
eighteen or twenty. He does not 
chooso to de Pantaluon, you may bo 
sure of that. the aspirant 
after histrionic honours take to the 
profession that he may play Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern? No; 
Hamlet is his mark. But as wo 
cannot all be Hamlcts, some of us 
must play Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. So with pantomumsts. They 
cannot all be Clowns, Some one 
must be Pantaloon and have lus 
fingers pmehed. But these da 
aunores Will have their consolation 
some day. Whien Rosencrantz goes 
into the country he will be nothing 
short of Pmnce of Denmark, aud 
Pantaloon—why, he will be Clown. 
Pantomumists appear under 50 
many different aspects that 1t is not 
easy to fix their identity and deter- 
mine their normal condition. What 
Clowns and Pantaloons do in the 
summer, is, we believe, a mystery as 
cr as the authorship of 
unius. All that is known about 
them is that they come out of their 
holes in a very dingy and dilapi- 
dated condition about the beginning 
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of December, and, roverang ho 
order of all floral things, burst into 
full bloom amid the frost and snow of 
January. <A Clown is 6 sort of 
humnn crocus, and his full bloom 
takes the maguiticent turm of a 
hght-coloured, fluffy greatcoat, com- 
bined with a glossy hat with a® 
broadly-braided and turned-in brim, 
& splendid waistcout, and studs, 
rings, and chains designed and 
executed on the largest scale known 
to the jeweller’s art. His diamonds, 
if valued accordmg to their nize, 
should be worth a king’s ransom, or, 
shall we say, a Colleen-Bawn for- 
tune? It 1s the idiosyncrasy of the 
Clown m private hte, always to 
make up for the heavy swell. Per- 
haps this may be only the natural 
rebound from the fool’s dress, and the 
bumpkin’s grin, and the knock-kneed 
wilk of lus foothght existence. 
View lum im the stroet m all his 
glory. Does he look hke a person- 
age who could condescend to squash 
a baby or pocket a string of sau- 
rages’? Can you imagine that 
magnificont personage turning heols 
overhead’? Can you conceive a 
grand seigneur hke this being 
troubled m his mind hy tho loss of 
a fourpenny bit? Can you imagine 
lim stretching his mouth from ear 
to car, and asking you ‘how’s your 
mother?’ If he were to sing, would 
you expect ‘Tippetywitchet’ or 
‘Hot Codlngs’ trom hu’? No: 
Piff-paff, or Suon la Tromba, Nor 
does the Clown forget his dignity 
even when he wears the paint. 
Though the fluffy greatcoat, and the 
braided hat, and the Brobdignagian 
jewellery are stowed away in the 
dressing-room, the self-unportance 
18 all here, asserting itself royally 
through the thick coat of bismuth, 
the moment he makes his exit and 
reaches the wing. See him come off 
from bonnetmg a policeman, steal- 
ing a leg of mutton, or tripping-up 
a baker. He 1s no longer Clown, 
but Mr. Gnmaldi Jones; and the 
subordinates at the wing say, ‘Sir,’ 
to hin; and his dresser obsequiously 
= him EPpy tots please = 
change; an ese respectf 
addresses he replies in the lofty 
style of a Don Magnifico. No 
eminent tragedian is more exacting 
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of respect than the favourite Clown. 
And sometimes in these days he ge 
as high pay as the eument tragedian. 
aciressos, we know, are apt 
to crush the hearts of young gallants 
in the stalls. But did it ever onter 
any one’s nund to conceive that a 
knock-kneed, wide-mouthed clown 
was, in uny pomt of view, adaptod 
to crush the hearts of ladies in the 
boxes? We should say, never. 
But still it is a inact, that Clown 
gracen have an attraction for the 
ir sox. Wo once know a Clown 
who was taken a faucy to by a lady 
—a reul lady, of property, tov. 
She married him, and next boxmng- 
night the Clown caine to the theatre 
in lis own carnage. We had now 
money cnough for lis support with- 
out acting, but lus wite jiked to 
see hun play Clown, and it was part 
of tho matrnnomal compact that he 
should contanuo his profession. 
Pantaloons, when they have given 
up all hope of beeoumg Clowns 
and have settled down ito the lean 
and shppered oxistence, extulit an 
idioxsynerasy of an opposite kun. 
They do not aspire to be swells 
On the contrary, they affect oxtreme 
planuness of dress, and sometiuues 
even secincss This latter, how- 
over, may not always be an affecta- 
ton. ‘Lhe Pantaloon carries mtu 
private hie the passive charac- 
terstics Which distinguish him on 
the stage. [is demennonr, both m 
tho street and m psocicty, is that ot 
one who feels conscious that his 
destiny is to suffer ‘liscomfiture and 
be put upon Ho appears propared 
on all occasions to take and give the 
Alap, and to suffer any accident that 
may happen to him with an equal 
mind The force of habit renuuns 
strong Within him long after he has 
retired from the boards. It was 
once our Ingh privilege to be on 
intunate terms with a Pantaloon— 
one of the old school. On a certain 
occasion when we took tea with him, 
& clothes-horse fell against hun as 
he was m tho act of buttermg his 
muftin. In an imstant he dropped 
the knife, gave the slap, and sled 
bis muffin across the table at his sou 
and heir (aged twelve), who, recciv- 
ing it in the eye, returned the slap 
with a promptitude which clearly 
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showed the diroction of his ambition. 
We shall never forget the mecting 
which took place between our Panta- 
loon and a retired Clown of his 
former acquaintance The Clown 
had hecome a muster chimney-sweep, 
and had grown stout, and wore 
broad cloth. Pantiuloon (also in his 
Sunday clothes), viewmy jum from 
the door of a hostelry, ened out mo 
joyful voice, ‘What, Tommy, 1s that 
you? ‘What, Joey? ened the 
former Clown—rushing to embrace 
his old co/laboiatenr— Tip us the 
hlap, old boy’ = And then and there 
on the muddy pavement, and in 
their sats of browl Cloth, the habit 
of old days came back upon them, 
and they flapped and slapped and 
turned head over heels, and then 
grasped cach other by the hand 
with a wanmth of friendliness that 
was quite refreshing to withess. 

It perhaps never occurred to you, 
Matertanulias, sitting snuling in 
the dress @ircle, with your olive 
branches around you, that Colum- 
bme, who is) frinking and prrouet- 
tng before you, is herse'f a mater- 
fanuiias, and that while she as trp- 
ping about here im short gauze 
petticoats, she has little oaes of her 
own tossing about mi thor beds in 
some ¢cheerless Jodgmp, amonsly 
watmg for mother's step on the 
sturs She and Harlequin play the 
Jovers well, do they not? They are 
all youth and grace, and snules and 
urnncss Yes, and they have been 
man and wife these dozen years, and 
have had their enres and thar joys, 
them gladness and then sorrow, 
like the real people who si around 
you. It as well to look at them as 
real people. We can the better 
appreaiate the prasevorthy cforts 
which they make—im the only way 
they can—to do thar duty And 
Whut a strange sphere it is trom our 
pointof view! ‘Lhe eldest of (arle- 
qun and Columhmne—a youth of 
fourteen—is now standing at the 
wing—he is call-boy — witnessing 
his father and lis mother dancing. 
Fancy yourself, Materlarohas, with 
Paterfamiling in those clothes, you 
in the short gauze petticoats, and he 
im the spangles, doing a cracovienne 
in the presence of your son! Thank 
your stars that you have better 
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work to do; but it is not sterner 
nor harder work than this. 

The mndividuahties of pantomim- 
ists are exhibited in a striking hgh 
at a morning rehearsal, when the 
unromantic daylight streams down 
upon them. Ono thmg perplexcs 
you very much, and that is, among 
the motley crowd at the wing to 
deternune who is who. Two men 
in canvas trousers With wlute skull- 
caps on thew heads are busying 
themselves in front. Who are they ? 
Clown and Pantaloon. But wluch 
is wluch? It would be difficult to 
guess from their present appearance, 
for they have left off the clothes of 
the outer world, and have not yet 
endued = themselves ms the = distin- 
mushing gurments of the panto- 
mane = And ths crowd of men, 
women, and children of all ages, 
sizes, and apparent conditions—who 
are they? Some of the men aro 
of elenical axpeet and wear black, 
somewhat masts, and shmy hats of 
the respectable chumney-pot order 
A good many of them are grizzled 
with age, and bear the stamp of care 
upon ther brows. The women aro 
a thin, poorly-clad, anxious-looking 
act, most of them. with children m 
ther charge—some of them little 
mutes of dhings, not more than three 
or fou years ok. Theote as an ar 
of combmed poverty and respecta- 
bility about tlus motley crowd which 
rally puzzles the stranger. Ho 
would scarecly guess that they are 
there to represent shopkeepers, aud 
policemen, and butchers, and bakers, 
and the other personages of the pan- 
tomnne, Whom 1 1 the busmess of 
the Clown to buffet and ill use They 
have had an anxious time of it for a 
week past for lear they should not 
be engaged. You may have seen 
them in a crowd, waitmg round tho 
stage door m tho cold, day after 
day. So anxious have they been 
for an engagement at a shilling a 
mght, or perhaps less, to be tripped 
up, and bonneted, and burned with 
pokers, and banged with shutters! 
The moment 1¢ got wind that there 
was a frog scene in the piece, tho 
manager was inundated with offers 
of children. The mothers of the 
neighbourhood went from one to 


another, and spread the report of 
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frogs, and the would-be reprerensa- 
tives of frogs camo upon the ma- 
nager hke a plague of Egypt. And 
when, at length, the order went forth, 
‘no more frogs, there was wailing 
and lamentation outside the stage 
door m tho cold. It is cunous, 
almost pitiful, to sce little children, 
who can barely speak, sent on to tho 
stage to amuse others—they who 
have never had ov toy to wnuse 
themselves. We have seen little 
human frogs and human rats hushed 
to sleep in the comer of a drosmg- 
room wntil it was tune to put then 
into ther pasteboard skins. 

Fancy that, Materfanulias—a babo 
just weaned carmme is mother's 
Sunday dimner! Wo know two hiitle, 
ehubhby, black-oyed things, a boy 
and a girl, whose heads seareely 
reach above our knee, who have been 
corning the Sunday dinner ot a whole 
fanuly for three months past. ‘Lhe 
mdependence of ther behaviour m 
the theatre, owmg to ther clnldish 
mnconsclousness of any authority, 
forms a stoking contret to the ob- 
KeqiuoUsness of the grown-up en- 
ployés, One day we suw the ma- 
nager passing through belund the 
Acenes, and carpenters and scene- 
shitters mado way for hno, and Ingh- 
placed officials and leading gentle- 
men and ladies bowed and kotowed 
with respectful awe. So fur the 
progress of tho manager was that 
of a ternblo potentate through tho 
ranks of his subjccts = But presently 
the great man entered the green- 
room, and there our two little, 
chubby, black-eyed fuends were cn- 
gaged in boisterous play, jumping 
on and off the sofas and chairs. Did 
they stop their play and sucak away 
mto atcorner with seared looks ? 
Not they. They continued their 
romping and pumping quite uncon- 
ecrned , and when the manager told 
them in awful tones to be quiet, the 
little black-eyod boy said ‘Shan't!’ 
and tho little black-eyed girl ran 
against the grent man, and slapping 
him in a child’s wayward manner, 
plunly told him this bit of her little 
innocent mind—‘ I don’t like you!’ 
Bless their little hearts, they had no 
idca of a great Bashaw of a manager 
who held engagements in his hands 
and paid salaries on Saturday. They 
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only knew that mother ht them 
there, that they played e frogs, 
and that somchow or other—through 
mother—money came of it,and a 
nice baked dinner on Sunday. 

It ws proverbial that one half the 
world dovs not know how the other 
half ives. Tho rehearsal of a pan- 
tomime sometimes helps One-half 
the-world’s ignorance. Among that 
motluy, mouldy throng of supernu- 
meraries waiting at the wing there 
are men who have been educated 
and brought up as gentlemen; there 
aro decayed tradcsmen; thore are 
clorks and shopmen out of employ- 
ment; there are poor artisans of the 
suporior class; thero are faded cory- 
phéw who once upon a time were 

of the ballet and the adiured 
divinities of the stalls. Most of 
them have had a theatrical connec- 
tion all thar lives. ‘Tho decayed 
tradesman has served the theatre 
perhaps; or ho has had customers 
among actors. ‘The clerk may have 
dabbled in theatrical copying. Theso 
are all thoroughly up m_ ther 
business, and take ther kicks and 
7 and tnppimgs-up with method- 
ical and unrufiled precision. For a 
new comer, however, the ordeal 1s a 
painful one, and if he be a superior 
person, it 18 rarely that he passes 
through it with success; neither Ins 
will nor ns poverty will make lum 
consent to shake his leg when a red- 
hot poker is put in lus pocket. A 
case In point rises m our memory. 
The usual front scene of shops was 
set, and a pale auxious-lookng 
young inan, who stood im the front 
of the crowd at tho wing, was or- 
dered by the Clown to ‘ go ou.’ 
The young man alvanced nervously 
and the Clown followed and put the 
pated poker in lis pocket. The 
youth walked on placidly and made 
lus exit, at the opposite side, as if 
nothing had happened. Of course 
the Clown was clisgusted. ‘ That 
wil nevor do; come back” The 
young man came back, rather sulkily, 
and gine! na the business 
again, but without ressing the 
desired amount of pie pain— 
indeed, without oxpressamg any at 
all, The Clown was now losing his 
bane, and he roared out—‘ Now, 
would you walk off as quietly as 
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that if you had a red-hot poker in 
your pockct? That's a red-hot 

ker, young man; look at me.’ 

ere the Pantaloon practised on 
the clown, and the Clown went into 
the most exqwsite contortions. 
‘Now thon, try agam;’ and the 
Clown roughly took the young man 
by the collar to bring him back to 
his place, but he had scarcely 
touched him before the young man, 
whose face was scarlet with mdigna- 
ton, first ‘squared up’ at Clown, 
and then bursting ape from him, 
rushed precipitately off the stage 
and out of the theatre. ‘Ah! said 
Clown, ‘he’s too much of a gentlo- 
man for the work.’ Which was just 
the truth. 

A prime minister during the time 
of a great international difficulty is 
the popular beau-widéul of a harassed 
man, but we question if any prime 
munister, at such a time, ever worked 
harder, or suffered more anxicty, 
than does the property-man, or the 
stage-manayer of a theatre during 
the production of 1 pantomime. For 
the information of such as are not 
versed mm theatrical affairs, we may 
explain that ‘properties’ 18 the 
name given to all the articles used 
m the busincss of a scene. Tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, trick-boxes, carrots, 
snowballs, fairy wands, seaweed, 
locomotive engines, tobacco pipes, 
babies, thunder and lightnmg, and 
a thousand other things too nu- 
merous to mention, are included 
under the denommmation. All these 
things have to be made and got 
ready, sometimes on the shortest 
notice. It 18 rarely, mdeoed, that 
they are all finished until some days 
after the opening night. We once 
heard an author complimenting a 
pro -man for having done his 
work so well and in so short a tame. 
‘You must have had hard work 
over it.” ‘Hard work! Why, sir, 
I call this nothmg; when 1 was 
getting up the pantomime at the —— 
Theatre 1 never had my clothes off 
for four days and nights before it 
was produced, nor for four days 
and mghts after it was produced— 
sg to play Harlequn.” That 
was his only refreshment. Nor does 
the property-man’s anxiety cease 
when the work of manufacture is 
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over. Every night, when we are 
shaking our sides at the mad pranks 
which the Clown plays with his 
canvas turnips and calico sausages, 
he is toiling and sweating behind, 
getting all these things ready. Each 
scene requires its own particular set 
of properties, and when one set is 
taken away another must imme- 
diately be brought in to supply its 

lace. The red herrings and the 

ucks, and the quartern loaves which 
fly about so miscellaneously in front, 
must all be in their proper places 
at the wing. Then there are innu- 
merable trick-boxes to drag out and 
prepare, one little boy has to be 
put imto one, and another little 
boy into another, and great caro 
must Ix taken that all the strings 
and flaps are in proper working 
order. <A vast amount of strong 
language 18 required to help these 
multifarious arrangements to their 
due consummation. A stage ma- 
nager will tell you that it is os 1m- 
possible to do without strong lan- 
guage during the performance of a 
pantomime, as it 1s to command a 
man-vf-war without it, 1n a gale of 
wind. S ‘ gunteclly’ to your 
acene-shifter or your forcmast-man, 
and a trap sticks, or away go your 
topsails But the stage-manager 
and tho promptor have plenty of 
work of their own to do besides the 
‘ungentecl’ urging of others. Look 
at that elaborate business plot which 
the prompter has apread out before 
him m his box. Every leap, every 
flap change, every trap tnck is there 
marked down; and the prompter 
must be ready on the instant to 
give the signal to those working 
them behind the flats, on the flies 
above, and in the galleries under 
the stage. A second too late with 
a, signal and the trick is spoiled, or, 
worse still, some one is hurt by 
being shot against a shored trap or 
a buttoned door The dangers to 
which pantomumists are exposed are 
more genious and more constantly im- 
minent than the public have any idea 
of. Supposing, when the Harlequin 
leaps through the trap in the flat, 
that the four men appointed to catch 
him are not at ther posts. Why, 
poor Harlequin comes down with a 
crash on the hard boards, and per- 
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haps maims himself for life. It¢s 
one of the great grievances of Mec 
tomimists that they cannot get 
men to attend to their duties, unlees 
by constantly fecing them, or treat- 
ing them to beer. There have been 
manny instances where these men 
have absented themselves on pur- 
pose to ‘ serve out’ a Clown or Pan- 
taloon who has refused or neglected 
to comply with their cxactions. 
is a pity that the law does not pro- 
vide a special punishment—and it 
could not be too severo—for such 
criminal neglect and wilful malice. 
Having attempted to give some 
iden of the vast resources which are 
called into play, of the anxious and 
heavy labour which is gone through, 
and of the senous dangers which 
are enconntered, during the per- 
formance of a pantomumo, it only 
remains for us to speak of the great 
mystery which is mvolved in the 
concoction and designing of the 
so-called comic busmess. We know 
all about the opening. ‘Woe are in- 
formed a month beforehand that 
such and such a popular author 
will write the aeenetion, and in 
due time it 18 presented to us—in 
return for sixpence—in the form of 
a book, with the author’s name and 
a record of his dramatic trimmphs 
on the title-page. But who is tho 
author of the comic business ?—tho 
opening is not regardod as comic— 
who arranges those sometimes smart 
hits at the passing events of the day 
which are pantomimically carried 
out by Clown and Pantaloon? From 
what fertile and facctious brain pro- 
ceeds the notion of turning a sack 
of alum into quartern loaves, Mr. 
Spurgeon into a gorilla, and trans- 
forming the label on a box of 
American pills, into ‘ National 
Debt 1,000,000,000 dollars ?? Does 
any one imagine that these are im- 
promptu funniments; or that their 
design is left to Clown and Panta- 
loon? Perhaps the matter never 
occupies a thought. Be it known, 
however, that there are authors of 
the harlequinade, as well as of the 
burlesque opening, and that all the 
business is written down on paper 
with .equal minuteness and care, 
though the pecen is never 
printed in a book, and the name of 
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the author is never glorified in the 
newspapers. We have, at this mo- 
ment, two or three MS. scenes before 
us; and 
h an envious silence which 
at Hpice work, W 
such impo: e 

have no space to review these clever 


uctions eS 


serve 88 
) corngeua &e., is ilus- 
2, An 3 9 
tla by a pen and ink sketch in 
the MB.‘ 


‘Enter Clown and Pant. Man x with 

" (x be it understood, means 

“ cromes ”) ‘ written on, “ Just arrived, the 
New American Anticipating Machine.” 
C. purchases it, and they place it against 
door of warehouse and exit’ (sic). ‘An 
old gentleman enters with little dog, Pant. 
rape oe Clown bows ree Old 
t. exits. Clown into ine, 
faa - a ar from other 
row of sausages, Gent. returns, 

calls and whistles for “~~ The sausages 
commence ng, & ln dog’s tail. Gent. 
frightened, and runs off. Baker’s man 
aces board at door, “ Bekings carefully 
one.” A boy brings on dish and cover. 
Clown says, “ All right,” and places it on 
c. of stage. Calls Pant. He takes off 
cover, and discovers a sheep's head and 
potatoes. He is about to steal one when 
the maa: eyes become illuminated and 
hale +» frightened, pops on cover and 
runs off,’ 


Here is a hit at the faculty :— : 


a ek 
coat, 1 
chemist’s sh ve + comes out of door. 
Clown walks book from 
pocket—at same time policeman enters— 
secures him. Clown for mercy— 
oitin # Neptomanie:” Policeman, bole 
victim to - 0 
~ tel scroll—“ J"m the cure for that.” 
. waves: Olown’s scroll changes to 
* Twelve montha’ hard dabour.”’* 


The next seene may be desaribed 
as Ethnological, Zoological, and 
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Theological. Woe quote again from 
our cherished MS. :-— 


‘Man from curiosity shop brings on 
large book which ora On‘the 
outside, “ Hi 0 la.” He opens 
book, and zoe A of the animal. 
Ladies and gents. come on at different 
wings, and form a half circle. From sh 
a gent, enters dressed & la Spurgeon. He 

‘¢ Ladies and gentlemen, this is 
the porilla, an animal that so closely re- 
sembles the human species” —the roar of 
the animal is heard behind the book : they 
all start, ladies scream, man drops the 
book. The bale has dropped—discovers 
the Clown made up as a gorilla—they are 
all going to exit—gent. holds up scroll— 
—. be oa i I'm af at babd 

ay the tune—Spurgeon 
and Gorilla ar in font—the rest form & 
line and dance to the music. At the end 
Clown lifts up the mask—all pitch into 
Spurgeon, and exit,’* 

Too bad of you, Mr. Comic-scene- 
_ Why ‘ pitch into’ Mr. Spur- 
geo 


n 
And now wo will conclude with 
the statement of a fact which we 


Christmas- 

the sole sustaining prop of the House. 
At some theatres there is no profit 
made except at pantomme-time. 
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@ Cate uf Silage Hariety. 


CHAPTER I. 


AINT FRANCIS of Assisi, that 
most loving of men, when walk- 

ing in the forests, used sometimes 
(out of the very exuberance of his 
admiration of God for all the signs 
of an infinito goodness and bea 
which e sage about him) _ 
apostrophize the birds, beasts, an 
fossita as ‘his brethren.’ I was 
mentioning this one day to a neigh- 
bouring parson—a stanch Pro- 
testant who only just allows the title 
of saint to the apostles themselves. 
Wetwo were walking, like St. Francis, 
in & wood: it was the shortost cut 
from my village to the railway. I 
was astonished to find my somewhat 
thin arm suddenly in the tight clutch 
of brother Westman’s iron-like and 
massive hand. It wasa clutch that 
arrested mo whether I would or not: 
I was compelled to stand still. 

‘ Then,’ said he, ing tho stem 
of a young beech with his knotty 
thorn-stick, and bringing down a 
shower of bright drops upon us both 
—' Thon Francis of Assisi redeems 
_& thousand of them. They are our 
brethren: at least, one lot of beasts, 
dogs are: of that I’m sure.’ 

© Well,’ said I, laughing, ‘I know 
a good many herosies are delivered 
Sunday after Sunday from Beesham 
pulpit, but I never guessed that this 
——what shall I call it ?—Franciscan 


your- 
self that you are to the 
necessities of the brethren. next 
on ihe alta, I shail sepay you by 
on , you 
faking far my text St Bouls eae 
lent advice in Philippians iii. 3, 
“ Beware of dogs.”’ 
‘ is an awful liar. Report 
Says a whole series of 


rp pe apt a the 
ment, one solely 

thay sould not stand the test, “ Love 
me, love my dogs.”’ 


: Well well—all that Tsay of dogs 
selgs gabstentiate. tt 

og express foalings w most 
us think solely and peculiaz 
human.’ 

‘Tell mo when and where.’ 

‘I was walking one day from 
Beesham to the station. It was too 
wet to go through the woods, oI. 
heacide Euston Hill. When I had 
reached the top of the hill, I heard 
the melancholy howling of a dog in 
pain; and to a dog lover, let me tell 
you, that is one of the most grievous 
sounds in creation, what you might 
call, in your Gregorian » tho 
tonus miserabilieaimus. I saw at the 
bottom of the hill one of Farmer 
Joyce’s olive waggons, Te still. 


qa, 
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gasp. I made no answer to Sam’s 
ftermon, or the Jad’s criticism of it, 
but stood by silently and watched 
the poor creature dic. It was a little 
wiry-haired Scotch terrier. : I shall 
nover forget its last look. No soul, 
indeed? It was full of nothing but 
roul. It expreased the most decply- 
folt remorse at thus dying and leaving 
its duty undone. It seemed to say, 
“Tf I could but live, only just long 
enough to fulfil the task I am sent 
to do!”’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ I cried. ‘Give me 
time to breathe. What man but 
you ever read such a complaint in 
the face of a dog? And pray, how 
do you know that his eyes expressed 
that, and nothing clsee? What duty 
had this wise dog left undone ?’ 

‘Ifyou had been patient, you would 
have heard. When the poor crea- 
ture had given its last move, and 
lay quite still, I hfted it up—tenderly, 
aa we ought to touch everything that 
is dead. Turmmg over its head, I 
- paw A folded picce of paper tucked 
into its collar, just under the neck 
I opened it. Thero were these seven 
words in a girl’s handwriting—“ A/y 
oun dear—T will, Twill” These few 
words, telling s0 little, yet so much; 
the hiding of them under the dop’s 
collar; the unreckoned death of the 
faithful messenger ; the extraordinary 
look which I saw in the dog’s eyes ,— 
all affected mo strangely, and I said 
to old Sam— 

‘* Perhaps, Sam, ho bad as much 
soul as you hay .”’ 

‘Which heresy Sam no doubt dis- 
proved in his next sermon. If so, 
the schismatic for once was a truer 
teacher than tho orthodox. How 
long ago was this?’ 

‘ About nine months. But I must 
run. Soe, there is the steam shoot- 
ing upward behind Barker’s Wood : 
the train is only a milo from the 
station. Good-bye.’ 

I walked on alone until I came to 
the Croft Farm. There, in tho door- 
way, knelt Mrs. Dawes, a woman 
who is always neat, and nearly always 
cross, scrubbing vigorously : she was 


most likely re-cleaning what her 
servant already cleaned. 
* Good Mrs. Dawes,’ 


raid I. ‘Did I see you at church 
last Sunday ?’ 
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‘No, sir, I believe not,’ she an- 
swered, rising ; and wiping her hands 
in her apron, she gave me three half- 
dried fingers. ‘ There’s so much 
vexation and trouble, sir, one can’t 
go.out as one’d wish. There was 
one of Sir Walter's foxes comegon 
Saturday night and took off my 
gander,’ 

‘Indeed; I am sorry to hear it.’ 
I could not exactly see, however, 
why this should have kept the 
farmer’s wife from church, both 
mormmng and afternoon. But she 
gave me no time to say so. ‘Thon 
thero’» our James, sir,’ Abe went on; 
‘he as once used to be so much help 
to us, and was always more cheerful 
than me or the master, he’s so down 
about something or other he never 
opens his mouth. “ Yes an’ no,” 
“please an’ thank ye,” i» a’most all 
the words my son has spoke in this 
house these nine months.’ 

‘Nine months?’ said I to myself, 
almost unconsciously ; ‘surely James 
Dawes has nothing to do with the 
letter on the dog’ 

Mrs. Dawes seemed to catch the 
last word, ‘dog.’ ‘Yes, he did Jose 
a dog about that time, sir, but ho 
frets about more than that.’ 

* Well, there is no one ikeamother, 
Iam sure, Mrs Dawes, for getting a 
secret out of her son. You must 
find out what makes him so mise- 
rable. I came to ask him to help me 
again in the night school in the 
coming winter He used to be so 
interested in the boys there.’ 

‘Ah, he had cause to be interested 
last winter; I doubt if he’ll be this.’ 

This was a mystery tone. How- 
evcr, I thought I had better ask 
James himself to solve it. So I 
merely said, ‘Can I see James? 
Where is he ?” 

‘I expect he’s with the master 
down by the wood-side. There’s a 
timber sale on Friday, and thoy’re 
secing to the trees. And Mrs. 
Dawes dropped again upon her 
knees, impatient of losing a nunute 
too much from her work. 

‘Good day, Mrs. Dawes,’: said I. 
‘See if you can’t find out what 


, troubles your son, and help him.’ 


‘Bless you, sir, she answered; 
‘we know as well as he do. Hed 
take it from you, perhaps, sir, if 
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you'd be so good as to tell him the 
ca aogaea wi Sn mt 
an wi ug 
I should drop; and so has his father.’ 
I shrugged my shoulders at this 
method of helping one in distress, 
and ing away, walked back 
through the wood. I had not gone 
very far bofore I met James and his 
futher coming slowly along. Dawes 
himself, a tall bony man, walked 
first—his head erect, his hands in 
Ins pocket—whistling. Jamer was 
lagging behind, his eyes bent to the 
groun 


‘Ay, Jim, here’s the parson,’ 
said Dawes, stopping short, and 
turning round to his sun. ‘ This 
country hav’n’t made you fat yet, 
sir. I told youit wouldn't. There's 
only one fat man herewbouts, and he 
was fat befure he eome’ 

The farmer meant this for dry 

leasantry , so I smiled at it, per- 

ps somewhat forcedly; and thon 

I said, ‘You have not paid in your 

subscription to the schools yet, Mr. 
Dawes. 

‘No, sir, I really can’t afford it 
any more. Jim’s help must bo my 
subscription for time to come’ 
Every one in the neighbourhood, 
except Dawes himself, confesses him 
to be the nchest farmer for miles 
round. And ho 7 apiet on no 
sparing measure to his profits every 
year. Fearful, I suppose, that 1 
might recur to the moncy subject, 
he at once resumed his whistle, and 
trudged on. 

‘Tm afraid, sir, I can’t pay my 
part, the mere help, this winter,’ 
said James. ‘I oxpect you have 
been to the house to look mo up 
about it.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘You may as 
well walk a little way with me, and 
talk it over.’ 

James Dawes turned without a 
word, and strode silently by my 
side. At last I said, ‘I did come to 
talk about the mght school, James; 
but I have something else to say 
now. Your mother tells me you 


aro very wretched about rg pa 
you have been doing. May I 

you what . : a Can I give you any 
help, sir.’ And 


James short, and seizing up 
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a largo clod of dry clay, threw it 
with all his force inst an elm 
trunk. It fell into a hundred : 
* It’s as finished, sir, and as broken 
a nothing as that lump of 
C. 2 


I have always valued myself a 
little tuo much upon my intuition. 
I supprse all of us like to think that 
We can soe into tho inner connection 
of things outwardly unconnected. 
So now, putting together that nine 
months’ time and death of a dog of 
which friend Westman had told mo, 
with that nine months’ and 
loss of a dog of which Mr. Dawes 
had told me, I very naturally com- 
cluded that the dead dog was Jamos 
Dawes’s, and was in somo way con- 
nected with Jamos’s present misery. 
Boldly taking tho connection for 
granted, I rushed without prefaco in 
media rer. 

‘Jamos, said I, ‘a little wiry- 
haired terrier of yours was killed 
about nine months ago.’ 

James started, and looked at me, 
his fino faco as white as wood ashes, 
But I was prepared for that; and 
80, drawing fresh conviction from 
Ins sudden pallor and his strange 
glance of inquiry, I held my peace, 
and waited for him to speak. 

‘Not cxactly that, sir,’ ho said, 
after some pause. ‘I had a 
abont nine months ago, and 


hav’n’t the dog now. It was a 
little wiry-haired terrier. Ho was 
not killed, sir; but he is far from 


here by this time. He’ll nover run 
along this wood path again.’ 

‘That dog és dead,’ J answered. 
‘Mr. Westman saw it die It was 
run over at the bottom of Easton 
Hill by Farmer Joyce's waggoner, 
old Sam the Ranter. 

I shall not readily forget the 
sudden change of James’s face when 
dogs ot The ae and dull 

, a8 of misery gingly but 
necessarily acquiesced in, which had 
possessed his countenance before, 
hates sont and in its stead 

ere came @ look of most pitiable 
bewilderment, and of quick and 
lively pain. 
‘ Then, cried he, striking his 
closed fists together, ‘she has never 
had it. Here it has been my onl 
comfort all these months to think 

N 


I 
could not any longer play—for 
oft seemed to be doing—with the 
poor fellow’s wretchedness and love, 
80 I told him of the paper, and the 
“message of love written upon it. ‘It 
was certainly an invitation,’ said I, 
fan sgltbeensty Tam sure, rae by 
our present unhappiness, if you 
hed only recoived, you would have 
obeyed. It is therefore, you sco, & 
Whoever sie is, 
sho loves you, it is plain. Your 
failing to answer her call must have 
cost her as much misery as it has 
you. Cheer up, James! Your duty 
and your inclination go together, you 
800.’ 

James, if anything, however, 
looked duller than before. ‘Why, 
sir, by this time,’ ssid he, ‘sho is in 
some island in the Pacific.’ 

‘Island in the Pacific! What! 
Is it Ellen Knight?’ 

James silently nodded affirmation. 


OHAPTER IL. 


Ellen Knight had been the teachor 
in my girls’ school—the best teachor 
I had cver known. She always 
seemed to delight in this place, and 
in her charge here, whom she loved 
more like @ mother, or an 
elder sister, & &C i 
Aut her views and talk of her faturo 
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ou love her, James?’ J 
need not have asked; nor did Jamer 
give me any answer. ‘ That she 
also loves you,’ I went on, ‘I see 
is no doubt.’ 
: Bho is not the girl 10 change 
‘She is not the gir Cc 
James, or she would never have 


both of you were not to have told 
I never saw a sign of love be: 
tween you.’ 

‘1 thought everybody saw it, sir 
T felt most convinced that you did.’ 

‘I am very blind, I fear, in suck 
matters,’ I answered. ‘I begin & 
see, I think, of the reason why 
you separated, Your mother—— 

‘Father and mother, too, sir, dic 
all they could to break it off. But 
if you'll pardon me, I'll tell yor 
how it was. When you first 
me to help in the night-school, | 
managed well enough with the read 
ing and writing, but I was so back 
ward i that I found som: 
of the lads themselves understooc 
a dealmore about it. You see, sir 
father likes to manage all the money 
a nae | aa 

ce in way. 
rouldn’t correct the sums. I knev 
it was little good to go on teachin; 
while it was so; for as s00n 88 evel 
they had found out that they knew 
more than myself in one thing, they 
wouldn’t have leernt much from mx 
in other things. So I determined & 
tal fow lessons in arithmetic. 
t go to the schoolmaster, for hi 

has never much liked me since 
asked him to sit with the scho 
service-time, and put mae in his ok 


LR? 
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Baar they ee ml gga ie 
two evenings every wee y little 
was always my companion ; and 
Ellen used to have one or two of the 
school girls with her when I got 
there. ‘I admired her somehow for 
that at once, there was something s0 
self- and womanlike in it. 
‘But I could not stop long at 
admiring Ellen, sir. I soon began 
almost to forget what I went for— 
tho arithmetic—though, indeed, we 
never spent a minute in anything 
else, and I always left as soon as 
ever my exercises were looked over, 
and fresh lessons set me. After I 
had been very few tmes, I found 
myself looking forward to it all the 
other days of the week as the time 
of secing Ellen. At the plough, in 
the farm-yard or the barn, at market 
and sales—wherever I was, thero 
‘was always the thought of Ellen, 
like sunshine, with me, making me 
happy and cheerful to cvery one; 
ili I began to be miserable lest any 
one else should also find out what 
she was, and love her, and be loved 
by her, and take her from me. I 
never thought of her loving me; 
for sho seemcd to know so much 
more than I do, and to speak s0 
well, and more like a lady to my 
view, sir, than fit for us farmers of 
those to think of asa wife. It 
‘was the ieee joy to me to scta 
chair for her, or fo open the door 
and let her pass out first, or to put 
her books, or to pay her an 
such little duties. I so mune 
to long that she would some day 
touch my hand with hers when we 
were at work; and one evening, 
when she did it by chance, and 


perder Urge 
7 should faint. My fingers were 
Se ee 
them cis Foard to look at the 
figures. that, many a time, 
sir, i ao 2 eee 
that might touch them, I 
was afraid she would know it. 
those dear to , when they came, 


anak hed foaned 5 t, my good 
. a Ou 
James, said I, long before you 
thought, I am sure.’ 
‘Yes, sir. She told me so after- 
a night as I lay in 


I was sitting down one evening, and 
she was standing behind me, leaning 


over mo, with one hand resting upon 
the slate-frame. She was i 
some mistake to me; but I was no 


thinking at all of what she was say- 
ing, but only of that dear hand I 
saw before me, and whose hand it 
was, and what a great joy it would 
be to me to give it only just ane kiss. 
Then suddenly, sir, h knowing 


burst out crying, and, drawing her 
hands to her face, fell on my 
der. I went on ing as 
words would come. I don’t know 
at all what I said. It was all like a 
wonderful dream to me; I hardly 
believed it was really happening. 
All the while her face lay on 
shoulder, and she was sobbing, till 
raised her head and looked into 


eyes. I was roused up by my little 
terrier licking my ; and then I 
saw, too, the little girl who had 
como into the room with Ellen 
standing with her back to the fire, 
and her dol! hanging head 
wards, and she herself staring at us 
with wide open eyes full of wonder. 

*Hilen sprang up, end ram to the 
fireplace and the child. I fol- 
lowed her, and we stood there side 

side, and talked a long while. 

t evening we engaged—and yet 
no, six—-it came so and 
without our ; that wo 
felt rather as if Some One engaged us 
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to each other. Of fathers, mothers, 


T left, we appointed to meet each 
other the noxt day after morning 
school, 

‘When I got home that night I 
toas surprised. Father and mother 


it; and I was going up to to 
get, out of the way of using bitter 
words about 1t, whon fathor shouted 
after me, “It’s no usc, you know, for 
you to think of marrying her: nci- 
ther of you has a penny. I’m as 
poor as a church mouse, and so 18 
she. You know who you might 
havo, if you’d only try, and better 
this farm when I’m gone.” I only 
wished them good night, and said 
that J hadn’t thought as yet about 


‘When I went to tho school-house 
the next day at twelvo o'clock, I 
found Ellen crying. Mother hed not 
lost a moment; she had beon there 
before school began, and rated Ellen 
fearfully, and told her she should 
not have her son Mother made 
quite a different story to father’s, as 
sho always doos about our money. 
She said that father had beon domg 
more than well many a long year, 
and that there was a deal stored up 
for me, and that ] was like to boa 
rich man some day if I had my 
senses, and that it wasn’t fit I should 
marry any one with nothing—(sho 
meant with no money)—to bring me. 

‘Ellen was as surprised at any 
talk of marrying as I been. We 
had only thought of our love. If I 
did marry her, mother said, father 
had made up his mind to turn me 


‘I said I would gladly bear that 
for her sake. But she took it quite 
differently, She said she daren’t 
break our family in pieces; and told 
me about her own brother, who 
matried rae his father’s and mo- 
ther’s will, and had got into bad 
ways, and was at last transported ; 
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and that her father died of shame 
and gricf, and her mother had never 
known a happy hour since. She 
would not be persuaded by any of 
my reasons: she would speak of no- 
thing but my obedience to father 
and mother; and all I could get her 
to do was to let me come that day 
week and see if she would change, 
after thinking 1¢ over in all its length 
and breadth. 

‘At last, when that day came, I 
called upon her for tho last time, 
without any hope. The first thing 
she told me was, that she had en- 
gaged herself to go out with the 
Missionary Bishop of Realeigh’s 
Island. She refused tu sec ine any 
more. Sho said that she could not 
hear another meeting, that God had 
given her her duty now, and would 
punish her if she shrank from it. 
She told mo that she would never 
ceaso ty love me; and J] made her 
promisc—for J was almost mad, sir 
—that if she repented what she was 
now doing, soon or late,--1n a day, 
or in ten, or twenty, or thirty years 
evon,—that sho was to wnte fo me, 
and tell me to come; and that, if 1 
= alive, I should be waiting for 

er. 

‘I wanted to give her something 
fora remembrance, but she wouldn’t 
take anything J could think of. At 
last, after I had gone on begging 
her a long time to choose somothing 
or othor, she said— 

‘“T should like that dog of yours 
better than anything, James, if I 
may havo it. It will make me think 
no of you, and it will take caro of 
me for you.” She would pretend to 
the last, sir, that it would come all 
right between us some day.’ 

Here James was forced to stop, 
for the noble fellow hal half sobbed 
aud half spoken the last words. I 
waited for some time mm respectful 
silence, and then said— 

‘By God’s special appointing, I 
have little doubt, she chose the dog. 
The dog will yet unite you again.’ 

‘But it is dead, sir.’ 

‘ Yes, but its message isalive. She 
is still saying to you the words on 
the en peter My own dear.” 
She is answering to all your 
questions and doubts,—% J will, J 
will.” You see that if the dog had 
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lived—but 1 wound you to say this 
—she would be your wife.’ 

‘ Ah, sir. she meant that when sho 
wrote it perhaps, just at the moment 
of going away, when the misery was 
all fresh. But I’m afraid, sir, she 
now thinks it was excitement, and 
has settled down quietly to her duty 
oe Ne Ba 

e Teac © mage 
gate by this time, and James had 
said the last words while my hands 
were on the latch. I had immediate 
burinces of another sort, so ] could 
not ask him to como mn. T appomted 
a tune for him, however, in tho 
evening, and promised to think over 
the courre to be adopted, probably, 
I said, a letter from myself to the 
Pashop, and another to Ellen. 

James Dawes then left me. Cateb- 
ing wildly at the hope I had put 
before him, a little of his old cheer 
came lack mto his face J, for my 
part, began to be ashamed somewhat 
of my vaunteal intuition, m not 
having caught at the nme months 
since Ellen’s departure, nor put that 
with the mine months of my friend’s. 
I was somewhat Iess hopeful about 
the effect of a letter to the Bishop 
than ] had feigned to be. 1 was at 
college with Bishop Burke. He was 
there known as a thorough Toman ; 
(not for his doctrinal or ritual bent, 
but) for his fearful love of law, order, 
strictness, his resolute preaching of 
obedience, of the immutalnlity of 
covenants, and the hke. I begun to 
apprehend that tho main hght in 
which he would regard the whole 
matter would be ths,—that Ellen 
had sacredly devoted herself to a 
certain work for a certwn term of 
years, and that no repentance could 
dissolve the obligation. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


You may guess my surprise, good 
reader, when on asking for my 
letters, the maid brought me only 
one, and that sealed with his lord- 
ship’s well-known seal. I soon had 
it open, and read as follows :— 

‘ Tongta-busta, Raleigh’s Islands, 
August 28, 1860. 
* Rev. Sir, 

‘We arnved here a week ago, ‘The car- 

penter, the three clergy and myself have 
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spent the whole of our time, as put- 
a up our little wooden mathedrat But 


“1 have been exceedingly disappointed 
with the young woman who was lately the 
mistress of your girls’ school, and whom I 
accepted chiefly on your testimonial, Tv 
do her justice, she 1s im character and fit- 
ness everything we could desire for our 
urgent and ditlicult work; she has mas- 
tereal two of oar languages on the long 
voyage out, But it seems that she had a 
lover in your village, 8 most estimable 
young man, whom she foolishly, and on 
quite sufficient grounds, rejected, To 
him, it seems, she 1s under engagement, on 
the first motion of repentunce, to signify 
the same to him. This she is now doing 
by a letter winch will arnve in England, | 
trust, with this, But she is in grcat dis- 
tress, because, she had already done so—in 
a strange manner—in a pre fous letter, to 
which she has had no answer. The young 
man presented her at parting with a fa- 
vounte dog of lus, She placed a letter 
within the collar of tlus dog, and sent him 
thom London by train, with orders that he 
should be put out at Ghsthorpe station. 
We none of us knew anything of this ro- 
mance until we had crossed the hne. ‘The 
dog, I suppose, was stolen; for the young 
man neve: appeared on the ee 

‘My own impression is that the girl 
ought to 1emaim for a year or two, at the 
very least, They might settle everything 
happily in detters, Mrs, Burke, however, 
ingists, with paidonable womanly weak- 
ness, that she shall be returned the moment 
we have an assurance that the young man 
desires 1t. To this I agree most gladly ; 
merely adding the condition, that the day 
of her return must be put off until the day 
of the arrival of a really fit substitute, 
have wiitten Ly this post tomy commissary, 
asking him to advertwe for such a D. 
If you can help him in any way | be 
most thankful. 

‘ Believe me to be, Rey. Sir, 
* Yours faithfully in Christ, 


*Jaucs Epwarp RaLeicn’s [sLaNnp.’ 


I answered the bishop’s letter at 
once, telling him the whole story 
which Mr. Westman and James had 
that day unfolded before me. My 
joy made me generous, and I under- 
took of my free will to preach a 
sermon annually for the special 
ree of his eee mission, I 

en began a pastoral letter to Ellen 
herself, I had not, however, writter 


eae ee 
most , holding an o 
letter in his hand. ia 


t 
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‘Ab! % is from Elen, I anid; ‘1 


——— SS written to 
ten fo yor 
tender 


eyes only, James,’ veaid L * n0 
aa If I must 
paiva clesiy ititen vate 


Sppresh twelve clooety-writtn 


The substance of it was, that she 
ht she had been 


te 


was; that she ho James would 
writetoher. She had not, of course, 
bold enough to give the 
slightest hint of coming home. 


I am sure, reader, you will not 
endure the detail of those months 
which een this restora- 
pe to the good James, and 
its fulfilment in the arnval of Ellen 
Knight. I can tell you that I some- 
got very tired of it, and had to 
exclaim, ‘What endless work these 
lovers give ono!’ Every day James 
came to me witha fresh fear or a 
fresh hope. What terrible work, 
too, I had with Farmer Jdawes and 
his wife, How steadily thoy refuscd 


a 
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ever to give their muction to Jaznes’s 
Marrisge with a schoolmistress 
Dawes, I understand, cannot write 
ber What an extmor- 
stratagetic a Chena. ot ant har 
my on 
meant to consult Sir Walter, their 
landlord, about the best course for 
James to take. The very next day 
they said that ‘as the match couldn't 
be well helped’ they would give 
their sanction to it. 


Of course I married Mr. and Mrs. 
James Dawes. Brother Westman 


three of his dogs, one oC whack 
Jamos was to choose for a wedding 
ara resent, They wore tied to the 
ych-gate, and were howling pite- 
ously all the while the service was 
going on in the church. 

At the wedding breakfast, Mr. 
‘Wostman could think of nothing but 
the sagacity and virtuo of tho wiry- 
haired terrier. He actually asked 
every nother present, ‘ Whether she 
would not cry more at the death of 
such a dog as that than at the death 
of a baby? And when he wished 
good-bye to the bride and bride- 
groom, his last words were :— 

‘Don’t forget the dog. You owe 
a handsome tomb to the dog, James 
Dawes.’ 
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Pictures drawn bo the Ports. 


THE SILENT LOVER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES GopwWIN. 


WOULD tell her I lovo her, 
Did I know but tho way ; 
Could my hps but discover 
What a lover should say. 
Though I swear to adore her 
Every morning I riso, 
Yet when once I’m before her 
All my eloquence flies, 


Oh, ye gods! did you ever 
Such a simplcton know ? 

Tm in love, and yet never 
Have the heart to say so. 


Having plucked up a spirit 
One moonshining night, 

Then, thought I, I'll defer it 
Till to-morrow's daylight. 

But alas! the pale noon-beam 
Could not frighten me more, 

For I found hy the noon-beam 
I was dumb as before. 


Oh, ye gods! did you over 
Such a simpleton know ? 


I'm in love, and yet never 
Have the heart to say so. 


THomas Moons. 
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ON THE ROAD TO ROME. 


CHAPTER J. 
CLEOPATRA’S GALLEY. 


f hiss gallant steam argosy which 
rails under the flag of the famous 
association, whose style and titles 
ring out fo sonorously as the noble 
coinfany of Messagenes Impénales, 
or impcrial despatchers, with ‘scr- 
vices maritimes,’ and ‘ services dircct 
et mdirect,’ and ‘ correspondances,’ 
and ‘ postes,’ and ‘ aduunistrations,’ 
and whose buamess temple on the 
Quaj Johotte 1s 8 bewildermg maze 
of ti¢keted glass-cases, where legions 
of functionanes ply the pen and 
sprinklo sand for the bare life; this 
steam argosy les m port off Mar- 
eeilles under a furnace sun, moaning 
sadly, fretting, furmeg, and chafing 
fiercely at her hawser, uupaticut to 
spring away mito the blue ocvan pru- 
nies youdcr. There is a cheerful cos- 
mopolitan polyglot company tnpping 
abvard, on this bnght, euudy, staring 
day, crowding m at the gangways, 
rusting 1t m silks and gossamer 
muslins, and hight ary garments. 
Hore are danty Galhe dunes, quite 
fresh und cool, mi spite of the sun 
overhead steadily grilling all things, 
without so much as a har out of 
its place, scem to tnp on to the 
burnished deckr, as if were, out of 
their own tall fanereal cases, now 
beng swung over the side; and 
happy voyaging dandies, who have 
brought with thom the dear fanuhar 
asphalt of the Boulevards, and laid 
it down tastefully on the deck of 
that noble fast-sailing line-of-packet 
rklup Capitole, so called in compli- 
ment to the enunence of that name, 
onee saved by the wakeful fowl we 
love at Michaelmas. There are 
French fightng men, too, in braided 
Moresco cloaks, and Arab hoods, 
draped with wonderful art, who pro- 
menale it industmously, and con- 
sume cigarettes. Ono portly warrior, 
M. le Capitaine, has girthed lumself 
to a fearful tightness, and seems to 
be suffermg cruelly. But thoro 1s a 
bouquet of young Italian donne 
clustered yonder in a corner, under 
an awning of fluttermg parasols, 
chattcring, whispering, and laughing 


slyly, perhaps at the puffed warrior 
hunself. So, with such fascinating 
company looking on from the boxes, 1t 
becomes a plain duty for any fighting 
son of France to set himself a little 
‘im evidence,’ and play bis best m 
tho httle comedy ; until at least the 
curtain dorcends abruptly about the 
muddle of the second act, aud an apo- 
logy has to be made for the per- 
former. No actor, surcly, the tall rue- 
ful figure so bent and shrunken, wilh 
the hollowchecks and gnzzled beard, 
to whom cling helplessly the three 
little girls m black frocks—pretly 
things with white Clunese faces, per- 
haps a hitle proud of their dark 
finery Heo finds a disinal sulace in 
lis cigar, which he smokes sadly, 
and sces many domestic pictures, 
doubtless, m those curling fumes, 
wluch float uway from hun so slowly 
He 1s the only chill upon the lively 
scene , & MIsCTITNIUA, Or UNndertaker’s 
man, Who 18 mappropnate to the 
veewsion , otherwise it 38 ho lore 
than a gay ghttering party ma Cleo- 
patra’s barge, with Youth ut the 
prow und Pleasure Gnost acceptable 
of all pilots) at the hehn. 

Withm an hour (under the direc- 
thon of a real rough saline pilot), 
Quai Johette 18 many nules boluind, 
grilling slowly , many mules behind, 
too, the red forts, now beng steadily 
toasted mto a hard cracklng brown. 
Not by any means miles behind is 
the girthed captam, now about on 
the verge of apoplexy, yet who has 
Walked lus boulevards with such 
Ruccess as to be in actual relation 
(on a camp stool) with the young 
Italian doune. Those young penin- 
sulars are positively shricking at 
M. le Capitaine’s wit; but, as was 
before barely hinted, the second act of 
his httle comedy is yet to come, All 
1s going mernily as a marniage-bell, 
however doubtful may be at times 
the cheerfulness of that musical in- 
strument. Sea travellmg has surcly 
been monstrously blackened ; shaped 
into a sort of hidcous bogy. It may 
be reasonably doubted whether that 
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ugly disturbance, that abnormal 
muscular convulsion, which some of 
us have heard of, have read of m 
books, be more than «a nursery wo- 
man’s legends; at all events, it is 
contined to trading packets, and to 
such loose, uneavilizcd waters as 
Binery and the Atlantic. And so the 
fashionable company (Youth still at 
the prow and Pleasure at the helm) 
gos down to dinner Portly cap- 
tan, now fnghtfully sangumecous, 18 
placed by some inysterious dispen- 
sation anong the Itahan donne 
Youth still at the prow and Pleasure 
at the hcl, with, however, a slight 
tendency to desert then posts as the 
soup as set on, a tendency more 
marked as a sumous and highly 
agrccable motion is observed m the 
fust-sating Ime-of-pachet slyp ‘The 
noble Freneh fiehtineg edunrals, who 
are fitted into inedalhons all round 
the saloon, m numbers perfectly mar- 
vellous to British understandmes, 
mehne their heads with a gracious 
homage No one notices these ec- 
centnicities ; for it 18 meredible, 1m- 
possible, that a sea of refined tastes 
wand syinpathies properly brought 
up, and clegantly ——A lurch! po- 
sitively a rude, coarre lurch, rough 
and ungentlemanly' Our jivels 
donno have turned olive tint; and as 
indelicate garcon tenders a choice 
fish ragoiit, richly brown, fly 1 dis- 
order to the door = It 18 now save 
qui geut, The banquet 1s left un- 
dusted It is all over with the burst- 
ing warrior, Who hes moaning o1 & 
col of ropes; Youth at the prov, 
indeed, and Pleasure at tho helm— 
those two marmers are mck to the 
death ; so let us drop the curtam 
tenderly 

Henceforth, Capitole having now 
become a disorderly craft, goes on 
her way dancing notous corrantos 
and unseemly gigas. The fighting 
French admirals below are nodding 
fiercely all day at the wretched 
bemgs coiled up m agony on sofa 
cushions. The sad and hollow sham 
of laymg out splendid banquets, 
which do so coldly furnish forth tho 
table, is persisted in steadily, appa- 
rently for the sole gratification of 
the fighting admirals before men- 
tioned. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ‘OLD TOWN.’ 


An interval of, ray forty hours, is 
to havo clapsed: an interval filled 
m by hornd suffering and tossing 
turtires. ‘ 

Turning wearily over, then, as he 
wakes from a sort of doze, com- 
pounded of a fever and a mghtmare, 
the voyager of a sudden beeomes 
conscious of a certam steadiness and 
calm, mmexpressibly grateful and de- 
hoous Strange to say, the noble 
fast-salling hne-of-packet ship is ne 
longer performing its wild fandan- 
gos, flinging itself aloft, as at that 
awful moment when the convietion 
first cane home to the voyager that 
he must go down—not by way of 
slupw reck— but to the narrow shels, 
or Jattle Fase, provided by the Ad- 
muustration for its sufferers = The 
crash of fractured crockery 148 heard 
no longer afar off in the cngme- 
rom The heavy follng-hanuners 
are at rest, and quite spent; and, 
framed in the little rmg which Icts 
m dungeon light to the Little Ease, 
is ecen 8 long mole, tile-colowed, 
with a lighthouse, puucheon-shaped, 
and some scattered buildings, dust- 
coloured, glidimg by ina cobalt rea, 
that glistens and radiates lustrously 
under the dazzling morning’ sun. 

The chevaleresque captain, w lose 
moustaches and beard are piuked 
after the Vand) ke fashion, and whose 
gloves are of a pale lavender tint, 
has his opera-glass in his land, 
languidly watchmg tus Alup’s pro- 
gress, a8 from his stall at the Opera, 
melhflnously bidding the engincs 
move ‘a deme-vapeur, and the 
helmsman ‘ port.’ ‘ Laissez faire’ has 
been his inaxim all through. He 
would have been tho slave of the 
captivating donne but for that mal- 
apropos malady of the sca; and so 
has nothing for it but to mince it, 
without spectators, in those fairy 
httle boots of his, up and down, ard 
fondly dream of a day when he ghall 
pace the ‘decque’ of his own war 
‘stemar,’ and receive, with graceful 
bendings, the swords of the con- 
quered foemen: perhaps encounter 
fierce corsairs of the Mediterrancan, 
and have the pleasing duty cast upon 
him of setting beautiful ladies treo, 
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Here they emerge now, the donne 
fresh as morning: emerges, too, 
the portly captain—once more a 
re 
ill gliding in. Smoothly now 
work the hypocritical fullmg-ham- 
mers in the engine-room, gently 
lifimg themselves with a dulcet 
Camitole Now a full se Psa tho 
swings ro oy 
eagerly take baakots, bags, and pack- 
ages into their hands, s0 as to lose 
not an instant in going ashore. Not 
yet, not yet, for many an hour—in- 
nocent vo ! unconscious of the 
pro forms of ‘debarquing.’ 
The blue cobalt still gistens round 
us, like the back of a gorgeous 
anake, Sandy dun-coloured] houses 
fence us round, built out upon the 
mole, out of which =p httle blue- 
frocked, red-limbed leptids, and 
bask 1 the sun, looking at us. The 
leptides are children of Franco ma 
foreign land, and the dun buildings 
are their barracks. Thoro is a heavy, 
sad-coloured fort to the nght, from 
whow battlements look down more 
of the red-limbed httle meu, and 
behind, on the maanland, lio huddled 
a disorderly gathering of tencments, 
washad m origmally with pale pinks 
ond drabs, and sickly yolk of ogg, 
and long sinco sm and washed 
out again by copious showers and 
dofectivo eaves. <A dungoon-gate 
at the odge of the water gives hos- 
itable welcome to the stranger. 
prinkle the steps and narrow quays 
with the lounging red-luanbed, and 
we are vn & complcte pro- 
spect of the of ‘Old Town, 
1vita Vocchia! Not, surely, from 
such dingy mansions, such dull, un- 
reflecting toning, did Callow and his 
mgemous brethren of the camel’s- 
hair brush fetch their bright clear 
blues and golden sheen. ‘This me- 
lancholy lacklustre tinting, this ruc- 
ful acreage of dead wall, all pevled 
and chipped, are a muserablo dis- 
comfituro for enthusiastic eyes, 
counting surely on bemg dazzled 
by the traditional garish effects. But 
the little piratical craft (in reality no 
more than harmless COrsalrs), 
with the rakish masts, and the long 


pace spar, bent crosswise, like a 
uge bow, and whose delicate rig- 
ging seems spider’s work, does, in- 
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—displaying two keys crossed below 
atiara, All true Bntons and stanch 
upholders of the ever-glorious and 
immortal constitution, as ratified in 
’aighty-eight, most reasonably from 
the deck resent this affront. Just 
as there is no real anstocracy but 
the one, so is there no flag proper mn 
the world but that triumphant mot- 
ley of red, white, and blue, which 
braves the battle and the breeze. 
But this cloud of hght canoes, 
jostlng and crushing cach other, 
that has surrounded our ship, cach 
freghted with an untattoocd Ota- 
heitan, who, now standing up, now 
pails, iene kiguree ant tap 
e, W. 8, #8, and meé- 
naces the frightened herd upon the 
deck ito selectnng his particular 
vessel ; this invasion must surely be 
with hostile mtent, such as made 
heavy the heart of that imtrepid 
navigator the late Captaim Cook. 
Wuldest Autochthones! genuine can- 
mibal ferrymen, cywng ther prey 
greedily, and Lekmg ther lips in 
antiapation of a flow of pauls! 
Now, uow, tho word hus passed, 
aud the Otaheitans are rushing in, 
boarding desperately by ropes, cord- 
age, by any fashiun—m prefercnce 
to the recogmizod modo of mgress. 
They have plunged among the 
mountam luggage. They have flung 
thenselves sprawlng over the great 
funereal chests, by way of asserting 
a legal seism. They ure dancing 
the war-dance of ther tnbe around 
the frightened white men, who stand 
scared and helpless. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ORDEAL BY ‘ PAUIS.’ 


With that ‘debarquement,’ as it 
is handsomely styled in the printed 
forms, risos a feeling of utter aban- 
donment, as of having now done with 
an avilzed world sean mi he 

voyager, sitting alone wi 
Otaheitan, is paddled away, sadly 
casting wistful glances at the great 
outline of the Capitole, but yester- 
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day undisgnisedly execrated, now 
regarded with even a fond lingering. 
Happily for him, he is thus p 
vented from seeing the fresh band 
of Otaheitans waiting for him on the 
beach. Sinks thy heart, O hat bn a 
as thy head turns and has a glimpse 
of the wild miscellany drawn up, 
irsting for travellers’ blood, which 
is silver! Now the canoe has touched 
the steps, and he is under the mys- 
terious empire of the Crorsed Keys. 
The Otaheitans dance and howl 
round him wildly, after tho manner 
of their nation. Such a decayed, 
lounging tnbe, so mildewed and run 
to seed, so overlaid with that blight 
which hangs over tenants of debtors’ 
prisons, and knights of the noble 
Order of Industry—only theso are 
of the shabbiest out-at-elbow mu- 
terial—that any one who has turned 
with sour wubclief from that early 
and amusing legend of Romulus, 
gathering the scum and tag-rag of 
adjoining countries, and so kneading 
up his new nation out of ticket-of- 
leave elements, has only to cast his 
eye upon this Pentonvillo band, and 
must own that tho old felon dye is 
not yet washed out. Not m good 
rough working clothes, or vesture 
that is honestly racy of their soil; 
but in old French caps, and fitted 
tightly mto cast-off clothmg, once 
of a fashionable cut; a sharp, pierc- 
ing-eyed throng. Grown-up con- 
victs, gray-haired convicts, whose 
looks behe them hornbly, 1f they 
have not 1n carly hfe been concerned 
in robbing of churches on an exten- 
sive scale—with small, but sadly 
precocious juvenile offenders, dis- 
charged prematurely from the re- 
formatories— they all attend compli- 
mentanly on the hapless stranger, 
and how! round him for pauls. Wet 
him look to it, if he be not well pro- 
vided with those useful coins. Pauls 
surely for insmuating convict to the 
left, in the worn-out evening coat, 
who, 1t seems, lent his arm in a 
friendly manucr on stepping from 
the canoe. There was a convict 
index-finger which pointed out a 
church, an hotel, and some other 
objects of public interest, which were 
of th ves ble enough ; and 
yet with muc ity the index- 
finger prefers a claim for pauls. A 
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gentleman in a hairy cap, walki 
in the ion, Was eno 

to break up small fragments of Eng- 
lish, which surely gives him a strong 
ee cre aap cpera = i 
of your bounty, O stranger! you wi 
surely consider these lesser Facchini, 
the pantomime elfs, who have ex- 
temporized graceful drawing-room 
acts all the way, and varied the pro- 
gress by elegant acrobatic perform- 
ance. Pauls for the bystanders, for 
mere wayfarers cvon—in no way 
associates of the guild—partios driv- 
ing carts and beasts of burden, who 
have left their charge and joined the 
procession; which, indeed, might be 
passed by without protest. But for 
that other, apparently clothed im 
official powers (excoptional certainly 
in his other material clothing), who 
at the water's cdge tukes your pass 
or permit of landing, and does this 
duty with such gentleness, such 
binding up, as it were, of the wounds 
of the poor baited stranger, that he 
secius & sort of official angel or good 
Samaritan on duty—for him to prove 
& more Impostor, who, ted 
the papers so fraudulently obtamed, 
has been opposite to the Politzei 
Pontificie, oo analy secured br 
passport, which he now presen 
deste he and with a large demand 
for pauls; this 1s a stab of tho 
cruellest kind, a bitter shock to 
Jus trust so fondly reposed. So let 
voyager sit despondingly on his 
mails in a corner of the dogana, and 
wait his turn; for his second pro- 
vocation 18 now setting in—the Or- 
deal by Custom-house. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ORDEAL BY SEARCH. 


Scene from Pinelli: Bandits 
rifling the contents of travellers’ 
trunks. Voyagers — white-livered, 
sr eg iho ms ecb icg bo ac 
sailing line-of-packct-ship e, 
and tottering on the of ifiness 
with ae aot ‘HH. tuiesieowl 
rising and falling in isochronous beats 
it round, cowed and a prey toa 
monster terrorism. Strapping ban- 
dits seize the huge funereal chests 
and swing them muscularly down 
before the bandit chief. Keys are 
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org demanded, and brigand 
heads, laid close together, are diving 
ily into the funercal cases. 
us female attire, light gauzy 
vesture, overflow the sides like foam, 
and flutter trembling in the rude 
rough fingers. The bandit chief (in 
spectacles) looks on disdai 
while his subordinates rifle their 
booty. There, it will do! when 
suddcnly—what contraband is this ? 
—books, printed matter? Yes, real, 
practicable, palpable books. This 
is sevious. All the spectacled heads 
are laid together with solemnity, 
and form themsclves into a temyo- 
rary council of the Index. They 
turn over the heretical pages with a 
gid: gravity (one imquintor 
asa volume all to himself, upside 
down), with on air as of really un- 
derstanding, and let it pass, finally, 
with a doubtful, distrustful manner, 
admirably put on. Jilustrated 
works, I remark, afford much in- 
terest to the bandits, as well as pic- 
ture journals; they seriutmize the 
cuts with an infimte rehash. I al- 
most long for a pestilent work, 
written by a Frenchman, ono About, 
to spring out suddenly and dance 
among thom like an exploding 
squib. 

In an inner chamber, under a 
lurid light, other bandits may bo 
seen, engaged inystcniously in what 
seems to be cording cach mail—an 
operation performed with great care 
and neatness. Kut what purposo 
can that special bandit have m his 
mind, whose mis ion it is to come at 
the end of tho operation with an 
enormous pair of shears, and snip 
something with a sharp clinch? 
Sec the neat little leaden seal at- 
tached, with the crossed keys again 
developed neatly, and it is explained. 


Your have been plombdd, 
leaded by the shears, to prevent un- 
due tampering. Well, voyager will 
make this allowance grudgingly. 


After all, there is a cortain delicacy 
and honest carefulness in this trans- 
action which contrasts favourably 
with Dogane of other countries. 
There was really a nice consideration 
in that scaling up, a disintcrested- 
ness 80 to aes Stay. signor, this 
way, if you please ; re to this 
gentleman who is at tho desk, 
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writing as it were for a Derby Plate, 
and hiding himself in a dust-cloud 
of spri sand. Here is your 
little bill, signor—so many - 
ages, 60 many pauls. For that vio- 
lating of the sacred privacy of locks, 
pauls; fur the delving into your fine 
gossamer goods, pauls; for that 
careful cording, and, above all, for 
the neat impression i lead, very 
many pauls, 

This was about the last straw 
brealang down the camel’s back, 
that 1s the pecumary vertebra of 
ersecuted voyager. So that when 
is effects are borne out to the door 
on men’s shoulders, and pauls are 
demanded for that service—thence 
transported on a kind of spring-cart 
to the Strada Ferrata, or railway, 
and pauls demanded for that ser- 
vieo—and again, are taken from the 
spmng-cart, and lad under cover, 
and beare1s have to be indemnified 
in many pauls—it comes on him 
with 10 surprise, but he pays out 
with a sort of cheerful idiocy and 
marano hierality To his astonish- 
ment the ar 1s filled with blessings, 
and an affectionate convict goes bis 
way styhng him ‘Signorme,’ or 
‘My dear httle signor’ 

But now, cruel Fates! do your 
worst; heap all conceivable woes 
upon this doomed head, for now do 
T not read upon this yellow Orario, 
or fme-tablo, that the last train of 
the day has departed! ‘This, posi- 
tively the last straw, bows the mi- 
seruble voyager to tho very earth, 
and crunches his poor vertebra to 
pure powder. But a gentle-hearted 
porter standing near soes his trouble, 
and, in sweot-toned French, asks 
monsiour ‘ what he has ?” 

‘ My fnend,’ traveller answers dis- 
tractedly, ‘1t is gone, never, never 
to return. I mean, there is no other 
train to-day.’ 

‘ Excuse!’ said he, ‘monsieur is 
in error; there will be one at four 
o’clock.’ 

‘ Beware, beware, I say,’ said the 
voyager, his overstrung nerves now 
giving way. ‘I will not be put 
upon 


pon. 

‘Pardon,’ said the gentle porter 
Pair ong saat at last week's 
Orario. We y change it for 
variety’s sake once in the week.’ 
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Tho voyager, now calmer, thinks 

how curious is this new feature in 
railway economy. 
‘ That is nothing,’ adds the gentle 
porter. ‘Monsieur the director will 
not unfrequently alter the hours for 
tho day early in the morning, some- 
times twice in the week, neeording to 
the prospects of traffic.’ 

‘How debghtful!’ snr i the 
voyager, giving vent to his feelings 
in a burst of refined sarcaam, ‘to 
regulate such matters, not by stupid 
cramping rules that never vary, but 
by the sweet impulser of pococu- 
ranteism! Is not this the land of 
the Dolce far niente, and shall there 
not be a steam Dolee far niente— 
awectest dispensation, through wluch 
he who cometh in full time may 
haply find hinsclf late, and he who 
halteth up hop lessly late, may dis- 
cover himself to be agreeably disap- 
pointed ! 


CHAPTER V. 
EXPRESS TO ROME. 


From the windows of a carriage, 
splendidly emblazoned on the panel 
with crossed keys and tiara, we look 
out on a flat, sad-looking country, 
spread out hike so many yards of 
poor grecn baize from which the 
colour was faded out, crmmpled, 
creased hore and there mto low, 
melancholy hillocks, which bear us 
company on the left with a mourn- 
ful persistence, and relicving ewch 
other with a staid and solemn mo- 
notony No houses, no homesteads, 
no labours of the ox; no driving of 
teams aficld, as might be reasonably 
expected, by agniculturists in the 

vant but thcatneal costume of the 
district: no bowmg of woods be- 
neath the sturdy stroke of such 
farm labourers. On the right, a 
tract of mangy herbage, half sand, 
half soil, now brown, now yellow, 
green here and there, like the back 
of some discased dog, travels on 
with us, in a dismal Ci er 
dotted with a few black kine whose 
horns are of startling weight and 
dimensions, afford those prize ani- 
mals a scanty and precarious nutri- 
ment. Now, the cobalt sea breaks 
in periodically, showing itself in 
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angular tches and tumblin 
noisily. Now a heavy square-built 
fort, like a middle-age fastness, thinly 
washed over in pink and yellow, 
stands at the very edge of the shore, 
as if porewy | whether it should 
walk out boldly and bathe. Not 
perched on an emmence, not waited 
on by a company of little parasitical 
tenements, but rismeg from the shell- 
rtrewn ,» mm a hakod, jarring 
solitude, an outlying enfunt perdu 
or doomed sentinel of stone. He 
falls behind us presently—falls out 
of sight, with the lean kine whose 
horns are heavy and their green 
laize sustenance; we shambling on 
at a safe and respectable steam trot, 
as countless y of that fabric are 
unrolled for us, as it were, on the 
counter. Now the easy old-fashioned 
rumble barely troublos at his scanty 
evening banguct the noble, old- 
established Roman ox, famous Bos 
pieer, broad-shouldured and short- 
iorned; in fact, tho well-known 
brute who has beon so well worked 
in hexameters and alcaics, and whom 
we had to construe painfully long 
ago sub ferulé. [ recogmze the 
classical animal at once, as he barely 
hifts lus head; his royal banquet 
being in no way disturbed by our 
ey progress. Happy beast! 

Oo screaming express sends him 
snorting and lashmg his flanks in a 
fierce gallop to the other sido of his 
paddock. We stop two or three 
times bofore little deal summer- 
houses, whuch it 38 reasonable to 
conclude are stations; and yet why 
such points are selected in unfair 
preference to others with quite as 
ust clams to be considered, who 

ve equally not a single cottage or 
homestead within view, does open a 
matter for ingenious speculation. 
al point of Mtl and as 
affording opportunity to the passen- 
gers for ay and healthful exercise, 
the arrangements of the company 
cannot be too highly commended. 
It bemg chanted’ out that ten mi- 
nutes are allowed for refreshment, 
instantly Open, sesame! is called, 
and every has sprung 
from aa uicle, ayy er gro 
over adjoining inhaling 
the fresh country air, botanizing, or 
it may be culling simples, or per- 
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haps recruiting his hortas alccus. 
Presently Poca is a and 
‘voyagers their aemn, 
_— invigorated by cheerfal 


sports. 

A dark swarthy ecclesiastic sitting 
opposite, over whose forehead a 
broad beaver hat casts a darker 
shadow, has by this time finished 
with his breviary, and laying down 
that volume on the cushion beside 
him, looks as though he would not 
repulse any advances at conversa- 
tion made through the legitimate 
channel of the weather and general 
tem , on which benevolent 
M. O. and mutual introducing friend 
—which all the world over brings 
together forlorn strangers and makes 
them brothers—rest a wanderer’s 
benison! To the swart ecclesiastic, 
then, the inquisitive voyager puts 
some plam questions, on the 
ab a of strada ferrata when 
under shadow of the Crossed Keys. 

‘Signor!’ says the swart occlostas- 
tio—and voyager being hailed thus 
magnificently feels a new and agreo- 
able dignity cast upon him—' it 18 
no fault of the Santo Padre’s’ 
(Voyager hastily waves off any m- 
tention of laying the railway break- 
down at the door of the Santo Padre.) 
‘You will see in a particular quar- 
ter of our city a superb , la 
bellud over the porch, “ The Com- 

y of the Roman Railways,” which 
includes tho lnes already construct- 
ed—the few that are in halting, stag- 
gering progress, and those which 
there is a moral certainty will never 
be constructed. Does the Signor 
follow me?’ 

* Capisco,’ signor answers ; 
‘I understand, that is. Proceed, 
friend.’ 

‘This company has got a patent, 
or monopoly, for many possible or 
contingent railways; nay, more: for 
one special line they have been ac- 
tually in receipt of a guaranteed sub- 
sidy before aoe? spadeful of earth 
has been turned. t is therefore 
the interest of the com , or rather 
of its highly salaried officials who 
sit in tho palace I have mentioned, 
to commence the said railway at their 
very latest convenience, and, when 
once commenced, be as tedious in 
its construction as they can, with 
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decency, or rather without regard to 

. They have been years over 

a few miles, and will be years moro 
over the remainder.’ ; 

‘But how——,’ says the signor, 

warmly, ‘ could any one in his senses 

enter into such a contract? How 


Tho swart ecclosiastic shrugs his 


shoulders, and presses his lips to- 
gether tely. ‘ Weare as chil- 
dren in money-dealing matters ; 


no wonder the signor is astonished. 
I thought he would remain in stucco!’ 

* Remain in—— Pardon, I don’t 
exactly——’ 

‘ Remain in stucco—be astonished 
—merely a local idiom. See this 
hne,’ continued the swart ecclesias- 
tic, looking out. ‘ How r and 
miserable the land—therefore, how 
cheap! How smooth and level; 
no hills to be opencd by what you 
call cuttings; no valleys to be filled 
—thercfore, again, how cheap! This 
fifty miles or so of railway should, 
thercfore, bo prosperous and paying. 
But it is not. d how shall we 
account for that?’ Swart ecclesias- 
tic shrugs again. ‘ Money is want- 
ing for the state, and must be had. 
These speculators know their time, 
and striko a hard bargain.’ 

‘1 see,’ the signor adds; ‘so much 
in pictures, so much in fine fruity 
old wines, and say onu-third in cash 
down.’ 

Tho swart ecclesiastic, not un- 
derstanding this allusion drawn 
from the Hebrew dealings of the 
Great Babylon conversation suddenly 


lapses. 


CHAPTER VI. 
URBS ROMA. 


A sudden barrier of hills in front, 
speckled over with white edifices, 
seen through a dull blue haze, and 
all enthusiasts present plunge (rea- 
sonably enough) at the conclusion 
hat here, indeed, must be the 
Eternal Seven. There is a dead- 
lock of heads at the carriage win- 
dows, and eager necks get imex- 
tricably entangled. Enthusiastic 
voyagers feel strange flutterings, and 
finger thei nervous- 
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mere vulgar eminences — plebeian 
mountains with no decent stock or 


lineage. The mysterious Seven are 
not half so palpable; but they are 
at hand. For hero, without jerk or 
.dislocation, or, indeed, any of that 
violence agony which waits on 
the sudden halting of con- 
veyances, our train 18 coming gently 
to astop ; and with awful influences 
pourmg down in a fide from behind 
those cold blue mountains, and with 
overpowering thoughts and roveries 
a poi pa? Kings, cea 
dictators, purpled emperors, an 
hhara’d popes , of Romo classical and 
mgan; Rome chevaleresque and 
hristian; of Rome lying yonder 
before all the world in a dusky and 
traditional cloud, wherein flit indis- 
tinct pictures of barbaric pomp and 
richest feasts, and martyrs strug- 
gling with fierce ammals, and gla- 
diaturs sinking down on the gory 
rand with glazing eyo, and the rour 
of the multitudo droning in their 
ears hike the surging waves—with 
all these famous associations coming 
fast and thick upon us from the 
‘days when we winced sub ferula, 
we stop suddenly to tuke the tickets ! 
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Take tho tickets! It jars terr#bly 
on nicely attuned nerves. ‘ 
for all the world,’ as Rev. Mr. Sterne 
wrote of another oT ‘like a cut 
across my finger with a sharp pen- 
knifo.’ Ona rude prosaic platform, 
too, with a prosaic, highly unclassi- 
cal figure coming round collocting 
the ‘ biglicttas,’ with many a ‘ Gra- 
zie, signor |’ Still, the first-class 
dreamer, looking at tho thing s0- 
berly, could scarcely hope to seo an 
official enistatus galea, that is to say, 
in a fearfully nodding holm, and 
togatus—that is, in flowing costume 
of the period—in short, an Homeric 
railway guard. And yet, methinks, 
the administration might havo pro- 
vided nutmtive dict for babes (of 
romance) on thoir travels, letting 
them down easily every gradation. 
Surely some unmoaning sham or 
hollow pantomime, such as calling it 
tessera, mstead of ticket, might in 
morcy bo kept up; for only con- 
sider at tho vory threshold of that 
dimly mystcrious city |——but lot it 


PuThis is tho throshold of tho city 
called Eternal! <A sad désillusionne- 


nunt, 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 
A Proverb ene 


NE good turn diseeroes another ; 
Kindness, kindness oft insures , 

Ease the burthen of your brother ; 

He-may some day lighten yonrs. 
Thero are none so poor and lowly 

But may render back your due, 
Cherish then this preccpt holy, 

Do as you’d be done unto. 


O’er the rugged pa th of life 

Each his Partch must uphold , 
With as many evils nfe 

As Pandora’s box of old ; 

* In that toilsome, steep arcon nt, 

Fach should strive to holp ‘tho other ; 
On this Christian truth intent: 

One good turn deserver another. 


IIT. 
If in youth a friendly hand 

Oft was stretched to help you on, 
ee se in Sempra ee 

) ng thoughts begone , 

If a Fa lead and true, 

Ownod vou for a friend and brother, 
When both frends and freres were few ; 

One goud turn deserves another. 


Fortune’s wheel pasehanes has whirled 
You on high, and hun below ; 
And a cold, hard, changeful world 
Now your friend may be his foc ! 
Shall its sordid dictates stay 
Fooling’s flow, and justice smother, 
Whilst this precept holds its sway, 
One good turn deserves another ? 


Should that cunning ian he cold, 
And that cheering voice be still, 
And that heart so warm of old 
Bo all pulseless now and chill ; 
Are no dear ones left behind, 
Widow, orphan, sister, mother, 
That old friends may help remind, 
One good turn deserves another ? 


But should man ungrateful prove, 
Nor his neighbour’s love repay, 
There’s a record kept above 
Whence ’twill never pass away. 
Forasmuch as you have given 
Help to many a weaker brother, 
You find, bap fasls late, in heaven, 
One good tarn deserves another ! 
Axanio A. Watzs. 
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THE COST OF AMUSING THE PUBLIC. 


F an account could be fur- 
nished of ail the money that 1s 
annually spent in this country on 
amusements, we suspect that the 
sum total would be found to be far 
larger than any one has the slightest 
conception of. Making a rough cs- 
timate by the aid of the statistics 
which have been furnished to us, 
and including in the jist of amusc- 
ments not alone Theatres, Concort- 
rooms, Exhibitions, and Entertam- 
ments, but also the performances of 
strect minstrels, acrobats, Punch and 
Judy, and the hke, we belicvo we 
shall be justified in setting down the 
gross amount at a figure somewhcre 
between two and three milhons ster- 
hng. The statistics of the latter 
class of exhibitions, however, are 
not within our reach, and in this 
paper we shall deal only with thoso 
amusements which have a local ha- 
bitation, and are conducted upon 
business principles as a branch of 
commerce. Those who dcnounce 
theatres, and exlubitions ofa kindred 
nature, have possibly littlc or no 
idea of the regular and systematic 
manner in which the affairs of such 
laces are conductel, nor of the 
ge number of famhes which they 
find in employment and bread. Now- 
a-days the affairs of a theatre are 
conducted with as much scrupulous, 
business-like exactness as those of a 
bank, ora merchant’s counting-house. 
The mimic life and the pleasantries 
of the stage, which the public take 
as so much trivial pastime, 
8 matter of dry figures in the hands 
of the Treasurer, and resolve them- 
VOL, L—NO, It, 


selves, at the end of the week, into 
a carefully preparod dobtor and cre- 
ditor account, and tho payment of 
sularies and wages. Theo treasury of 
a theatre and the counting-house of 
a manufactory are practically the 
samo thing on a Saturday afternoon. 
Men, women, and cluldren go to 
both to be paid for a weok’s hard 
work, and to be enabled to pay those 
who serve them—the butcher and 
baker who supply tho meals, the 
tailor who furnishes the clothos, the 
landlord who provides the shelter, 
and the schoolmaster who teaches 
the children. 

The employmont which the theatre 
provides has, howover, 2 much wider 
scope than this. It is not alone the 
actors, whore persons we are familiar 
with on the stage, who are onabled 
to live and bring up their familics ; 
but there is another class, whom wo 
never sec, and whose existence many 
do not even suspect, who are equally 
dependent upon the theatre for their 
mncans of subsistence, and whore 
labour is equally essential to the 
conduct of the establishment. There 
are scenic artists, scenc painters, 
carpenters, sceno shifters, and gas 
men, all employed within the walls 
of the theatro ; and out of it, at their 
own homos, costumiers, tailors, shoe~ 
makers, hosiers, wigmakers, jewellers, 
upholsterers, armourers, printers, 
draughtamen, engravers, and bill- 
stickers. These artista and artisans 
devote themselves exclusively to 
theatrical work. A carpenter 
could not make a chest of drawers 
fit for domestic use. If you were to 

0) 
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order such a thing of him, you would 
probably find that the drawers were 
all dummies, or that the whole con- 
cern was designed for a trick in a 
pantomime. So the tailor will fit 
you with an embroidered blue velvet 
tunic, or a pair of trunks; but he 
will scarcely undertake to furnish 
you with a surtout, or a pair of pog- 
tops, suitable for the streets. Gene- 

y speaking, the theatrical hosier’s 
hose are all particoloured, the thea- 
trical shoemaker’s shoes all red- 
heeled, the theatrical jeweller’s jewels 
all glass and tinfoil, the thcatncal 
aomourer’s armour all white iron 
and blue paint. Their craft is thus 
confined exclusively to theatncal 
work, and their art aspires to pro- 
duce nothing which will stand the 
test of the lightof day. Itis,in fact, 
a branch of manufacture and trade 
called into existence and operation 
solely by the roquirements of the 
theatro. 


The whole number of theatres in 
the United Kingdom is 133. We 
may table them thus :— 


Theatres in London . : . 
» nthe Epghsh (Counties 
and (‘hannel Islands . 91 

» in Wales. ‘ ‘ 3 

» in Scotland , 9 

- in Ireland ‘ - 5 


Total . 133 


We should oxpect to find very few 
theatres in Scotland, where the reli- 
gious prejudice runsso strong agamst 
such amusemen s; but it ia some- 
what unaccountable that there should 
be still fewer in Iveland, whore no 
such prejudice oxists, and where the 
people are more numerous, moro 
vivacious, and naturally addicted to 
nll kinds of sport and entertainment. 
Tho fact, we suspect, must be 
ascribed to that want of prosperity 
which has made Ireland exceptional 
in many other respects. It cannot 
be Ircland’s will, but her poverty 
which has made her consent to have 
only five theatres in all the land ; for 
no people appreciate the drama better 
than the Irish, and nowhere are ac- 
tors more warmly recognized and 
applauded than in Dublin and Bel- 
fast. Scotland, with less than a 
third of Ireland’s population, has 


to 
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almost double the number of theatres. 
But here the thing is overdone: the 
supply is greater than the demand. 
Except at Glasgow, and, at certain 
seasons, in Edinburgh, theatricals do 
not flourish in Scotland. The Scotch 
aro not unappreciative ; far from it. 
An Edinburgh audience is said to 
be the most refined and discrimina- 
tive in Europe, and actors are more 
proud of laurels gathcred m the 
modern Athens than even in London 
itself But, unfortunately for the 
dramatic art, the audiences in Scot- 
land are far more select than nume- 
rous, and the cause of this is too 
well known to require any cxplana- 
tion at our hands. 

With tho view of furnishing as 
close an estimate as can ibly be 
given, without the aid of official re- 
turns, of the amount of money ex- 
pended, and of the number of per- 
sons employed in tho work of amus- 
mg the public, we shall separate the 

alaces of public entertainment into 
our classes—Theatres, Music Halls, 
Entertumnents (so called), and Gar- 
deus. 

First, then, as to tho Theatres. 
In London thero are altogether 25, 
as we have stated; but as two of 
these have been closed for some 
length of time, we have, practically, 
to deal with only 23. The number 
of persons employed at theatres of 
the first class, such as Covent Gar- 
den, Drury Lane, the Lyceum, tho 
Adelphi, and the Haymarket, varies 
from 70 to 350. If we take, for ex- 
ample, Drury Lane Theatre during 
pantomune time, we find that the 
number of persons ee every 
night is about 300. owing for 
the large families of some, and the 
small familics of others, we may 
safely multiply this by 3 to find the 
total of persons who derive their 
bread from this theatre. Thus we have 
in all 900 persons. This, however, 
is not the largest number that might 
bo adduced. When the Opera House 
in the Haymarket was in the hey- 
day of its prosperity, more than a 
thousand persons went to the trea- 
sury every Saturday to receive their 
salaries and wages. 

The number of persons employed 
at all the London theatres is about 
4,000. And if we giye to each 3 
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dependents, we shall have a total of 
132,000 Neieiond deriving their incomes 
from trical employment. Tho 
number 3 here is not by any means 
excessive; for though the majonty 
may be unmarried, and of them 
mere children, yet it is a <a 
fact that little boys and girls of 
six and seven years often support 
a wholo family by their slender 


earnings. 

In estimating the amount of mo- 
ney takon at the doors of the London 
theatres, 11 would not do to select 
the best period of the year—pantu- 
mime time—when the various houses 
are crowded to the calling. Some 
houses are closed during a portion 
of the year, and, a8 a general rule, 
the reccipts fall off durmg the sum- 
mer. Taking, then,a general average, 
we find that the whole amount that 
flows into the treasuries of the 25 
London theatres dumng the year is 
about 350,000/, Thus we have fur 
London :— 

Persons employed in theaties. 

Money taken at the 25 London 

theatres in 12 month» . £550,000 


In addition to the above, there aro 
about 30 different theatrical trades- 
men, employmg in all somewhcro 
about 160 hands. 

We come now to the provincial 
theatres, of which there are 108. 
At the best time of the ycar (Christ- 
mas), the first-class provincial thea- 
tres employ about roo persons each, 
the second class 55, and the third 
class 30. The average forall the 
year round wo find to be 40. This 
gives Us 4,320 persons continually 
employed m theatrical work in tho 
provinces. Taking the small tneatres 
with tho large, sud inaking allowance 
for periods when some of them are 
closed, we believe we shall be very 
near the mark im fixing the avcrage 
nightly receipts all the year round 
at 12/7. The account of the pro- 
vincial theatres accordingly stands 
thus :— 

Number of persons employed 4,320 

Money taken at the 108 

provincial theatres during 
12 months . . « £388,800 


We take next the Music Halls, 
which now represent a very import- 
ant branch of the trade of amusing 


4,000 
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the public. These capacious ayd 
splondidly appointed halls were 
wholly unknown a dozen years ago. 
Their increasing numbers now, and 
the populanty of the entertainment 


which they present, are 

proofs pear the basic De refined 
amusements is rapidly spreading 
among the public. It is true grog, 
beer, and tobacco form a consider- 
able clement of the ontertainment; 
but still the class of music presented 
and the abilty of tho singers are of 
a comparatively lugh order. The 
comic singing, so much in favour at 
these places, is possibly not alto- 
gether unexceptionable; but the 
svulections from operas are given with 
a comploteness and an offert which 
are not to le enjoyod anywhere else 
out of the opera-house. The theatres 
have looked with much jealousy and 
apprehension on the incrcaso of music 
halls. But after the experiance of 
the last two years, when tho music 
halls have attained to the highest 
pice of prosperity that could i~ 
‘ly be reached, we do not think that 
cithor managers or actors can say 
that they havo suffered any damago 
through thom. Tho theatres have 
been as full as ever; nay, we might 
say fuller than ever. As for actors, 
many of them have turned comic 
singers at music halls, and aro earn- 
ing double and treble the amount of 
inoney that they would ever have 
hoped to obtain by acting at the 
theatres. Docs not a mgger melodist 
sing at three or four halls on the 
fume cvenmg, and drive from one to 
the other in lus own carriage? We 
beheve that the music halls, instead 
of injurmg the theatres and the opera 
houses, are, on the contrary, nurse- 
ries to those places. They strike at 
the root of worse places of amuse- 
ment; they afford entertainment to 
a large class who stand much in 
need of it, and they cxcite a taste for 

the more rofined theatre and o 
The number of music in 
ron S dia otis number 
ughou country, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 119 uae 
in all 137. The music are 
thus in excess of the theatres. As 
an example of the importance of this 
interest, and of the grand scale on 
which such places are conducted, 
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we are enabled to state that the 
prietors of one of the largest 

im London em pt Med pasha 
persons, 70 Of whom are ‘ profes- 
sionals, and the rest servants and 
attendants. The sum disbursed 
every Saturday at the treasury is 
over 300/. 

The charities belonging to the 
theatrical profession, and supported 
mainly by its members, are nu- 
merous and important. Much as 
the profession has becn maligned, it 
is a notorious fact that no class of 
tho eri is 80 provident or so 
charitably disposed onc towards 
another as actors. It would not be 
difficult to show, also, that actors are 
distingmshed above the members of 
all other professions for their fru- 
gality and saving habits. The great 
majority of them havo very little 
chance of laymg by anything, but 
those who earn good salaries almost 
invariably save and imvest money 
against a rainy day. We could 
mention at least a score of actors mn 
London who are well known among 
thoir fellows to bo ‘ warm men,’ and 
a goodly number who nught fairly 
be described as nich The array of 
theatrical chantes is truly a noble 
onc. In London alone they number 
seven, viz., the Drury Lane Fund, 
the Covent Garden Fund, tho Royal 
General Theatrical Fund, the Dra- 
matic, Equestrian, and Munical Sick 
Fund Assomation, the Bntanma 
Theatre Sick Fund, and last, though 
not least, the Royal Dramatic Col- 
lege. The funus in the possession 
of these charities are vory large. The 
Drury Lane Fund holds 40,000/., 
the Covent Garden 32,000/., the 
General Theatrical 13,000/., the Dra- 
matic and Equostrian 1,400/., and 
the Royal Dramatic College somo 
3,0007., Over and above 4,000/. ex- 
pended in building the college. The 
earnest spirit which has been dis- 
played by the profession, and par- 
ticularly by Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
the reangg and ming, bediding 
- BOCTS » m ongins s 8, 
and endowing this Home for aged 
=~ decayed reek in the course of 

wo or three years, speaks 
more eloquently for the warmhearted 
abr hecaplgb easy ecapea, Deer 
prevail among actors any words 
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that could be used. The college, 
when ea aire will contain at 
modation for twenty persons. 

one will be provided with three 
rooms—sitting-room, bed-room, and 
kitchen, with other conveniences. 
The allowance to each from the 
funds of the charity will be, besides 
the suite of rooms, coals, candles, 
and ten shillings per week. 

The total sum of money set apart 
for the relief of the members of the 
profession in sicknoss and old age is 
thus close upon 90,000/. 

There is another class of persons 
who derive an income from the 
organized busmess of amusing the 
public— we mean the dramatic 
authors. This class, though per- 
haps but little estecaned by managers 
and actors, may nevertheless bo truly 
said to be the ing of the 
whole theatrical ine. What 
could managers and actors do with- 
out pieces? And good pieces, as a 
rule, can only come from skilled 
hands. Pom eane eae scm 
wnite novels or VEIses ; 
but an amateur author who had not 
previously made the stage a close 
study nover yet wrote a good play. 
There are techmcalites and artifices 
in stage wniting wluch nothing but 
experience and observation can teach. 
It requires almost an apprentice- 
ship to be a good playwnght. It 
might be said that any one of or- 
dinary literary ability, with pen, 
ink, and pa to his hand, could 
write a play. But so it might be 
said, that any ono with leather and 
lapstone, wax~ends and an awl to his 
hand, could make a pair of shoes. So 
he could perhaps, but both tho play 
and the shoes would bo rather cl - 
and the one would be no more likely 
to draw an audience than the other 
to attract a customer. Dramatic 
writing is not so much a regular 
a in this country as it is in 

ce; but still it is to some ex- 
tent a profession, and its members 
are 80 far banded together as a class, 
that they have a sort of guild for the 
ogg of their mutual interests. 
his guild is known as the Dramatic 
Authors’ gens ae ence every 
recognized author of repute is a 
member of it. Its object is entirely 
a business one. The members re- 
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ister all their pieces in the books of Annual receipts of the e 
the society, and the management, London theatres . . £350,000 
for a certain per centage by way of site provincial sean 
Ces or thelr tiotes im the Dittoof the London musi 
provinces. The business of collec- sarge ee 162,000 
tion is simplified in this way. The Ditto e the ‘croriisial : 

Paige provincia 
provincial theatres are rated at 80 music halls, entertain- 
naar aT ter ony gS ments, and gardens 178,500 
zco/, per annum, another 150l., Total amount spent in 
another roo/., and so on down to the pubhc amusements . £1,079,300 


lowest rate, and for these annual 
payments the managers are entitled 
to play any pieces registered on the 
society's lst. Tho whole receipts 
of the society are then divided among 
the authors according to the number 
of times their pieces have lwven 
played, and in shares in proportion 
to the class of piece. The system of 
disposing of pieces to managers m 
London is not so advantageous to 
the authors as itis in Paris In the 
French capital the playwnters enjoy 
what are called les drowts dauteur ; 
that is to say, each author is entitled 
to a certain proportion of the receipts 
of every mghts performance while 
his piece is played. The Académie 
Royale allows the author 500 francs 
for each of the first forty nights, and 
200 francs for cvery subsequent 
night. Tho Théftre Francais gives 
one twelfth of the gross receipts, 
and the lower class of theatres, such 
as the Odéon, Vanétés, Gymnase, 
&c., from ono sixth to one cighth. 
The origin of this system is rather 
curious. In 1653 the actors of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, who had pro- 
mised Tnstam |’Ermite 100 crowns 
for a comedy called ‘ Les Rivales,’ 
refused to give more than fifty when 
they discovered that it was by 
Quinault. The latter, however, even- 
tually succeeded in obtaining one 
ninth of the receipts on each per- 
formance of his comedy. From this 
time the sharing system was esta- 
blished, and it prevails to this day. 
It would not be to say what 
amount is annually paid to authors 
in this country for dramatic work, 
but we think we shall not be very 
far wrong in placing the limit at 
+ eothorin i fi then 
g up our figures, ; 
~we find the following result :— 





Number of persons employed 
hy the London theatres 
Ditto by the 

theatr CS . e ° 
Ditto by the London music 
halls, entertainments, and 
gardens . , ‘ 
Ditto by the provincial music 
halls, entertuinments, and 
gudens . . . ; 


4,160 
provincial 
4,320 


1,080 


1,785 
Total number of persons em- 

ployed im amusing the 
pubic 2. 2... (211,085 


If wo multiply this by 3, as 
before, we shall have a total of some 
34,000 persons who derive their 
means of subsistence from the busi- 
ness of amusing the public. 

Having thus given some idea of 
the importance of public amuse- 
nents as a commercial interest, it 
will not be out of place to add a few 
words with rogard to thc moral 
aspects of the actor’s profession. 
The ancient reproach which actors 
incurred when the law rogarded 
them as vagabonds, and the clergy 
refuscd them Christian burial, is 
unhappily not altogether removed. 
There are many persons who firmly 
beheve that the theatre, and every- 
thmg connected with it, is very 
wicked, and that actors are all more 
or less dissolute and irreligious. 
These persons do not trouble them- 
sclves to reflect that theatrical 
affairs, ke everything else, have 
undergone reformation with the 
course of time, and that 
and actors in the conduct of them- 
selves and their business have been 
obliged to conform to the improved 
habits and tastes of the age. There 
was a time within the memory of 
those now living, when theatres 
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were conducted upon principles 
which justly ht scandal upon 
the whole profession. Those were 
the days when idle and dissolute 
men, with a little money at their 
command, became managers just to 
indulge their a for dabbling 
in theatrical affairs, and for the sake 


actors and actresses. Managers of 
this class en ‘ bloods’ and 


‘ swells’ behind the scenes; and in- 
stead of catering for the public at 
large, secured titled visitors to their 


hibiting the mysterics of their 
coulisses. We all know what scau- 
dals camo of this pernicious prac- 
tice, But all this is changed now. 
Theatres have become commercial 
speculations in these days, and ma- 
nagors look for support only to tho 
public at large. any one thinks 
that ‘behind the scenes’ of a 
theatre is still a wicked place, Iet 
him find a valid excuse—and nothing 
but ‘ business’ will avail him—to 
go ‘ behind’ at tho Adelphi or the 

yeoum. If he be unknown and 
unaccompanied by any one belong- 
ing to the theatre, he will probably 
be asked, as soon as ho has act foot 
on tho stage what business ho has 
there. If he be allowed to remain, 
he will soon find himself in the way, 
for the stage of a theatre during the 
performance is a sternly busy place, 
and carpenters and scenc-shifters 
setting and removing ‘ flats’ havo 
no respect for persons. Printed 
notices meet his eye on overy hand. 
‘ Strict silence must be observed be- 
hind the scenes.’ ‘Nooneis allowed 
to stand in the wings.” Let him 
visit the green-room and he will find 
all the proprictics of a private draw- 
ing-room observed with jealous 

unctiliousness. Nooneis admitted 

ere who has not business in the 
theatre. Actors and actresscs sit 
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side by side on the sofas, waiting to 
be called to the stage, and in the 
mean time occupy themselves with 
leasant chat, in reading, and the 
ies, with their sewing or em- 
broidery. 

The slanders which pursue young 
and attractive actresses are for the 
most part the malicious inventions 
of scandal-mongers. Certain reckless 
and uncharitable people set down 
every pretty girl who appears on the 
stage as a social outcast, Just because 
a set of young and vicious fools run 
after her and mako free with her 
name, Have we not been told over 
and over again that ladies, whom 
we know to bo happy wives and 
mothers, with children at their knee, 
are tho mistresses of men whom 
they never saw in their lives? We 
hear these stories every day; but it 
only requires us to step within the 
theatre to be convinced that thoy 
are, 2 most cases, reckless and 
wicked falsehoods. We do not wish 
to urge that actors and actresses are 
better than other people, but simply 
that they are no worse; and pcr- 
haps if we were to take into ac- 
count the temptations to which they 
are exposed, and the lifo of excite- 
ment they lead, wo might justly 
give them credit for possessing at 
least some of the virtues in a higher 
degree than the members of other 
professions which are better cs- 
teemed. The theatre, acting as it 
docs so powerfully upon Society, is 
such an engine for good or evil, that 
everything bearing on its purifi- 
cation and clevation demands our 
kindly interest and support. It is 
with the intention of throwing light 
on matters os they stand, and to di 
nipato erroneous and mischievous im- 
pressions, that we examine it from 
various points of view in such con- 
tributions as the present. 
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ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES. 
Ga Créme Ve la Créme. 


AINTERS, let us never doubt it, 
have their paternal partialities : 
else how happens it, as we loiter 
over a picture, which has enough of 
human intelligence as well as mecha- 
nical contrivanco to tempt us to 
return to 1t once and again, that wo 
find ourselves almost mnconsciously 
dwellng on some special portion, 
some quaint or graceful fancy, some 
loveable or mirthful faco, except that 
we instinctively feel that it must 
have becn a Little Benjamin of tlic 
inter’s, over which he lingered 
ovingly, and parted from sorrowing, 
playing with pencil on dimpled 
mouth, or laughing cyoe, or sunny 
curl— in Paradise the whilo’? 

It may be a mere whim this; yet 
it is pleasant to fancy that 1t is not 
wholly so, en ra Wwe are ih far 
en rapport wi paintor. any 
rate if is to some such wlum that 
we are indebted for the gracoful de- 
sign on the followmg page. In tho 
course of his studies of the best 
works of our British pamters, our 
artist has found a personal as well 
as profossional pleasure in picking 
out here and there the faces that have 
most delighted himself; that wore 
at once the loveliest and the most 
interesting; that seemed, to sum 
up all in a word, to have been tho 

ter’s own favourites. Tic has al- 
owed us to select for our pays a fow 
of these ‘ Artists’ Notes from Choice 
Pictures,’ a8 we may very farly en- 
title them, and he will whon ne- 
cessary accom the faces (as in 
this instance) with a small sketch of 
the picture from which they were 
hope in order . indicate their eh 
and purpose in the composition. 
this way we shall have what tho 
annotator deems the very cssenco of 
the saa and at the same time, 
we hope, not offend the graver 
critic who might object to our pick- 
ing out ‘ bits’ as prejudicial 
to the due appreciation of the picture 
as @ whole. , 


Tho reader has recognized at a 
glance in the small sketch the 
charming painting of ‘ Sancho in the 
Apartment of the Duchess,’ by C. R. 
Leslie, R.A., perhaps the happiost of 
the painter’s concopeent and ono 
of the most generally attractive of 
the Vernon pictures in tho South 
Kensington Muscum. Leslie first 
ae the subject in 1823 for his 
riendly patron the Earl of Egre- 
mont. That 1s an adumnirabloe pic- 
ture—cvery onc who has been at 
Petworth will remember it—but tho 
Vernon picture, painted twenty years 
later, differs from it considerably, 
and the variations are seer all 
arvana. Leslio repoated the 
subject on a smalicr scalo for tho 
Les oe Se sale tho little 
picture brought 1,150 guincas—vory 
inuch to tho pumter’s dhe (ho 
was present at tho sale), and a suf- 
ficient proof of the popularity of the 
picture. Its popularity, indeed, 
reached even to the United States, 
for tho painter was constrained to 
produce a third repetition of it for 
an admiring Ancrican. 

Pamter and subject wore in this 
instance exactly in harmony. Genial, 
geutle, full of a quiet, kindly hu- 
mnour, and with a keen eye for air 
sant peculiarities of charactor, Leslic 
would thoroughly rolish and assimi- 
late so dolightful a narrative as that 
of the mterview of honest Sancho 
with the Duchess—onc of the most 
enjoyable chapters in the second 
part of ‘Don Quixote” It is hardly 
necessary to recall tho passage to 
the memory. Don Quixote has 
been expatiating after dinner to tho 
Duke and Duchess on the peerless 
charms of Dulcines del Toboso, and 
rehearsing the enchantments of 
which his princess equally with 
himself is a victim. hour for 
the afternoon nap has arrived. The 
Duke, having directed his servants 
to treat the with all the cour- 
tesy and respect due to so eminent 
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a knight errant, has retired to take 
his siesta, and Sancho has come by 
special invitation of the Duchess to 
the hour alone with her and her 
in a cool and pleasant apart- 
ment. The Squire, having first cau- 
tiously examined every nook and 
to see that no one is con- 
» cralod who might overhear the con- 
versation, has seated himsolf on a 
low stool near her Grace’s feet, that 
he might ‘sit as r and speak 
a8 squire;’ and baving given it as 
his own private and icular opi- 
yeaa ir ec 
‘downright madman,’ ‘as a8 & 
March hare,’ on to relato how 
he had himself, ‘knowing his blind 
side,’ palmed off upon the Don the 
story, ‘as wild and uncertain as the 
hills of Ubeda,’ of the enchantment 
of the Lady Dulcinea, ‘ but whom 
you must know, is, in fact, between 
you and J,no more enchanted than 
the man in the moon’ 

It is just the moment of that con- 
fidential utterance which the painter 
has seized. ‘ Between you and I,’ 
says honest Sancho; and he puts on 
his knowingest look, and twinkles 
his merry eye, and lays bis fore- 
finger along tho sido of huis nose. 
You have the very man before you. 
Sancho could have been no other 
than we see him here, and he must 
have told the story in this very way. 
Leslie caught the turn of face and 
the peculiar action of the finger from 
Chantrey. The great sculptor loved 
®& merry story heartily, and before 
fitting ae related one with 
unction. @ Chantrey, bemg 
m mirthful mood, looked so mre- 
sistibly comical as he was thus 

ving point to a sly allusion, that 
Lee ee ee 
low to represen squire, begged 
him to remain so for a moment that 
he might use him as a model. 

this ludicrous position of tho 
finger really serves as a key to 
the idea in the composition. The 
Duchess tickled 


y abundantly 
6 Sencho’s sayings, finds this 


 & 


Wap} thoy 
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last touch of unexpocted familiarity 
almost too much even for her well- 
disciplined self-restraint and courtly 
gravity, at the same time her tho- 
rough kindheartedness forbids her 
from any outward display of hilarity 
at the expense of Sancho’s simple 
manners. And how exquisitely 1s 
this shown! In the whole range 
of pictorial art there is no happier 
expression of the sense of enjoyment 
breaking into laughter, but restrained 
by a feelmg of decorum, courtesy, 
and kind feeling. The sweetest and 
most delicate smile was stealing 
over that lovely face, and there it is 
checked midway and preserved for 
ever. 

‘It is a great pity, Leslie,’ wrote 
Washington Lrving to his friend, he 
himself being at the time in i 
and enthusiastic on all Spanish mat- 
ters, ‘it 18 a preat pity, now that you 
are engaged in painting Spanish sub- 
jects, that you don't get a Peep at 
the country and its people. Tho 
countenance, figure, air, attitude, 
walk, and dress of a Spaniard all 
have a pecuhar character. No 
doubt Irving was nght. But we 
hardly share mn his regret. Leslie 
would have given sometlung more 
of Spanish character to his pictures 
and people, but he would probably 
have lost something of his simplicity 
and naturalness. It is seldom, if 
ever, that a pamter is as much at 
home with foreign character as he 18 
with native. We might have had a 
duchess with 2 more Spanish air, 
attitude, and countenance, but we 
should have had no such lovely and 
loveable a bemg as we now have: 


‘ A thing of beauty and a joy for ever.’ 


We might have had truer Spani 
damsels than the owners of two 
fair faces—whom our artist could 
not resist taking from the right-hand 
corner of the picture to eg along- 
side of their mi {we may 
well doubt whether they would have 
dwelt so pleasantly in the memory. 
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THE MAD CABMAN. . 


T was a close cab I hailod—a 
yellow cab—and its number was 
1676. Eremember the number dis- 
tinctly, and I will tell you how it 
happened that its number and colour 
have stuck so like burrs to my 
memory. When I got out of the 
door of tho Freemasons’ Tavern (on 
the mght of February —, 1860), 
where the dinner of the ‘ Benevolent 
Superannuated Night Porters’ As- 
sociatiou’ had been held, and called 
a close cab from the stand, as the 
cabinan got down slowly from his box 
and opened the door for me, with the 
natty twist and tug peeuhar to the 
craft, I looked inside and saw that 
one of the cushions was torn nearly 
in half, and that the foot-mat was 
locked up m a dirty heap m one 
corner. Upon winch, observing the 
niunber of the cab to be 1676, and 
sulnewhat, perhaps, exhilarated by 
the ‘ Benevolent Night Porters’’ 
cham e, 1 remarked good-na- 
turedly that ‘one might expect 
things to be at sixes and sevens in 
cab 1676” The cabman growled 
something in return, but he made 
no other answer. 

Ono other thing, too, I noticed 
about the cab—having a rather sen- 
sitive eve for culour—and that was, 
that the vehicle was painted a bright 
canary colour, bright as tho wings 
of a goldfinch: now yellow being a 
colour I peculiarly abhor, except in 
sunshine and calceolanas, I grum- 
bled, half aloud and half to mysclf, 
that ‘1t must have been a madman 
who pamted a cab such & enjour.’ 

‘No more mad than you, master,’ 
replicd instantly an angry voice from 
somewhere or other; but whether at 
was the watcrman, who now stood 
holding the door, and hoping ‘I 
would remember him,’ and whose 
pewter badge shone like sulvor in 
the gas-light; whether it was some 
strect. boy lurking round for pence; 
whether it was a drunken waiter, or 
even some mere impertinent passer- 
by, I could not in the hurry of the 
moment very well determme. [I re- 
member, however, replying to the 
waterman, as I gave him a penny— 

‘When I forget thee then shall 
Long Acra forget thy cunning ;’ a 


foolish perversion of Scripture, and 
so unmeaning, that the very utter- 
ing of it struck mo in an instant 
with the conviction that I had taken 
too much wine. So tho waterman 
thought, too, for I heard him as he 
passed the cabman say— 

‘The cove’s ee caro of 
him, he’s worth half a shincr to ye!’ 

I felt vexed at tho time, but I said 
nothing, but roused all my cau- 
tiousness, determmed to watch this 
cabman narrowly, and resist all at- 
tompts at opporition. Wine turns 
some mon into braggarts, others 1¢ 
makes cowards. Some sing, and 
others talk, when wine muunts up 
mto their brain. Me it makes mient, 
Wary, Ruspicious, and cautious. It 
qwekens mo, it extends my mental 
vision, it haghtens all my sonses. 
It secms—if ] may 80 express 1t—to 
come to the windows of my mind, and 
rub a vapour from them, so that I 
seo people clearer and deeper. 

It specially had this effect on me 
on tho night in question, so before 
tho cabman had yet shuffled up the 
capes of lus coat, and tied a fresh 
knot im his whip, I had calculated 
how many mules it was from Long 
Acre to my cottage on Downham 
Groen, cast of Hammorsmith, and 
observed that the horse was a good 
one, and untired. 

‘Vero to, sir?’ said the cabman, 
forcing the door with great difficul 
into its proper place, and then wi 
all his strength grinding down tho 
rusty or bruised handle. 

‘To No. 4, De Beauvoir Terrace, 
Downhain Green, Hammersmith.’ 

‘And how many miles do you 
make it?’ said the sullen rogue 
again, as ho rudely thrust his rough 
faco 1n at the window, speaking with 
a sour, hard voice. 

I replicd that I called it not 
quite five. 

‘Not much less, said the man 
bitterly, with a growl, as he put one 
foot on the step to mount to his 
coachbox. 

‘And mind it’s double fare, 
sir, after twelve,’ he added, re- 
turning again to carefully pull w 
both windows, and to re-open an 
re-slam the opposite door of the cab. 
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T did not like the vindictive look he 
gave me as he did this ; but I sud 
nothing, for I knew his number, and 
the wine made me reckless of all 
, but I did not know the 
sah of all that agp peas “ 
‘Will you go on,’ I ened, ‘ wi 
your raraheckls cab, or I'll get 
out and take another—a better one?’ 
‘Ve'll go on fast cnough pre- 
sently,’ growled the ill-conditioned 
fellow with a peculiar emphasis, as he 
jGmped up on his seat. The horse 
uttered about for a moment on thie 
, Struck out a spark or two 
with its hoofs, and thon sprang 
forward. The waterman, flinging 
down his water bucket, took off his 
hat ironically to my driver. I heard 
a voice behind us calling for a ‘cab, 


quick. 

‘Take care how you drive that 
there gentleman,’ cried out a police- 
man, and we were off. The lamps 
of Long Acre passed us in quick 
procession ; 1t seemed but a minute, 
and we wero in St. Martin’s Lane. 
At that instant the gusty wind bore 
across the road the ‘ half-past twelve,’ 
struck by the bell of St. Martin’s 
Church. 

The driver, thinking of his over- 
fare, turned, and tapping at the win- 
dow, with a brutal leer asked mo if 
I heard ‘ the clock a-stnking ;’ but I 
did not reply, for I had taken a 
strange ke to the man, and my 
only wish now was to get as svon as 
possible to my own home, and nd 
myself of a fellow probably half in- 
toxicated, and evidently determined 
to be extortionate and troublesome. 

By this time it had begun to rain 
fast; the mist, before wavering and 
wandering, now fell in long, lashing 
lines, that beat fiercely against the 
cab windows, covering them with 
&® moving surface of water, that 
rendered it impossible for the time 
to see out of either glass. The 
wind, too, beat against the cab, and 
flew howling before us up the street. 
Still we drove on fast and steadily 
up t Street, where now nothing 
could be seen but a stray policeman 

up in a doorway. 

I never saw such rain before nor 
since. It seemed to whiten all the 
pavement, and to dance and 
splash, as if each drop were a living 
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thing. Yet all this time that the 
rain scemed ready to beat in the 
windows, the cabman, with head 
bent deprecatingly down, drove on 
singing scraps of @ coarse sea-song : 
‘Belay there' belay! was all he would say, 
As we tossed in the chops of the Channel.’ 


I struck the window angrily, to 
stop us nbald and insolent song; 
but he did not seem to hear me, and 
paid no attention to my signal; so 
throwing myself back in a corner of 
the cab, I began to turn over the 
chief events of the evemmg m my 
mind, just to wile away tho time. 

Through a pleasant haze the past 
hours seemed again to dofile before 
ae I went through all the moments 

m the time the man at the door 
gave me the tacket for my hat, to 
the time that I gave it back again 
to the same man, and told tho waiter 
to call mc a cab from the nearest 
stand. I romembered all the bows 
and hand-shakings of the Committee 
Room, and how at last, in an irrogu- 
lar body, we moved mm to the dining- 
hall, marshalled by the jolly-loukme, 
portly stewards, with blue rosettes at 
their buttonholes. I remembered 
tho buzz as old Lord Foptoddle, our 
noble charman, arnved and took 
Ins seat; I romembered, too, with a 
sinilc, the bursting out of ‘ Down 
among the barley,’ from the profes- 
sional singers, just as the dossert 
was set upon the table. Then came 
the procession round the table of 
‘the superannuated night porters,’ 
and the tremendous auctioneer’s blow 
of the toastmaster’s hammer, that 
heralded the first toast. Agam I 
seemed to hear the anile speeches, 
the ismcero comphments, the ridi- 
culous praise, the extravagant self- 
laudation on the mutual flattery 
system. Again, through a din of 
tongues, and a clattering of plates, I 
heard the treasurer read those tire- 
some, endless items, such as— 

‘ Twenty ne from Lord Fop- 


toddle.’ (Cheers.) 
‘Ten pounds from the Marquis of 
Cheshire.’ (Renewed cheers. 
Again, too, for the twentieth time, 
I heard the treasurer thank the 
secretary, and the secretary thank 
the treasurer; and then, at last, not 


a little flurried, T rose myself 
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‘The Ladies,’ who smiled u 

an pcaly of yoolly al te, 

y ) y 
Pledgett, my doctor’s daughter, who 
I saw beaming and radiant in a front 
seat. I got quite eloquent on the 
subject of female beauty, and sat 
down amid tremendous applause. I 
was replied to by the good doctor, 
who, thanking the meeting on behalf 
of the ladies, begged to pro the 
health of one of the best friends of 
the society—need ho say he alluded 
to — ‘ Osbert ‘Wilkinson, Esq. ?’ 
(Cheers. ) 

But suddenly, through all these 
motley hea ar there flashed a 
painful thought—a suspicious ap- 
prehension of I scarcely knew what 
comung evil. It seemed, when I 
think of it now, almost hko a pre- 
sentiment of what shortly aftor hap- 

ned. J remembered that, as I sat 

own, somewhat heated by my 
spcech, and was pounng myself out a 
glass of that excellent sherry to wind 
up with, my old fnend, the doctor— 
who by-tho-by sat opposite me at 
dimner—leant across the table and 
gave me & harly keen and 
searching look from under those 
thick grey eyebrows of hus. 

‘What does that detective’s look 
of yours mean, doctor ?’ said I, plea- 
santly enough. 

‘Jt means that you must take care 
of yourself, said he in a grave 
voice ; and no more passed between 
us, for at that moment I rose to 
leave, having some business that 
would call me up early in the morn- 
ing. He followed me out, though, 
and when we shook hands in the 
doorway, I am not sure thut he did 
not hold his stup-watch in one hand, 
and feel my pulse with the other ; 
but [ was so busy helping Nelly on 
with her scarlet opora cloak that I 
did not pay much attention to the 
nervous old fellow, who, between 
ourselves, I think is rather getting 
past work; he worries one so with 
warnings and mysterious threats, as 
if I wasn’t in the finest health, and 
my life msurance just advantageously 


settled. 

Dear Nelly! what an anxious look 
she gave me, as I stepped into my 
cab! Iwas sure that girl loved me. 
. All this evening I had been 
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haunted with anxietios about that 
troublesome Chancery case of mine, 
‘ Wormwood versus Widgett,’ the 
vexation and delays of which had 
nearly driven me mad. I had really 
felt quite giddy over it that very 
mormng, and began to get alarmed 
about overworking my brain, as my 
doctor taxed me with doing. I could 
not get the thought of 1t, even now, 
out of my mind, fall a certam grow- 
ing apprehension overpowered it. 
We woro still driving on at a 
strange, unoqual rate—now at a 
funous gallop, now at a fierce trot; 
but where we were I could not very 
well determine—I looked out, for 
we had just got into o& dark bye- 
street, and there was no lump visi- 
ble, up or down, as far, at least, as 
T could see without putting my head 
out, for the windows were j 1 
so close that 1t was umpossible to 


open them. 

It was here that, for the first time, 
I began somchow or other to have 
some vague apprehension of the 
sanity or honesty of my driver. 
Then came thronging into my bram 
stories 1 had heard years ago in 
Panis of a cclebrated and dangerous 
gang of thioves who had for their 
accomplices many of the dnvers of 
as aa basil These nga 

rovo W er passengers they 
could procure into obscure strects, 
and there robbed and sometames mur- 
dered them. WasI to be the victun 
of such a scheme ?—and if I was, 
what hope hud I, alone and unarmed, 
to escape, at such an hour too, and 
on such a night ? 

Now was the time to resist, how- 
ever, before it was too late. My re- 
solution was prompt. I struck at 
the window as loudly as I could 
without breaking the glass ; I kicked 
at the panels of the door; I shouted. 
Suddenly, with a tremendous jolt on 
the curb, the cab stopped. As the 
door opened I cried, ‘ Let me out, 
you rascal—I’ll not be robbed.’ I 
stepped forward to get out, but 
was met by a fierce blow on the 
chest from the cabman, whose eyes 
now literally glared with rage. 

‘ That’s enough of your mad 
tricks, Bedlam Billy,’ he said, ag he 
thrust me back violently into the 
cab; ‘you vant a straight vescut, 
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you do, and you shall have one ;’ then 
i door with a wrench 
that showed i 


extraordinary strength, 
he leaped on the box, and drove 
away again with a fury that sent me 
reeling into a corner of the seat. 

Hi I had dreamt only of 
robbery, now I was sure that the 
man who drove mec was mad, stark 
staring mad. He was going to 
drive me into some river, or down 
some pit, or in some way or other to 
hurry himself and me to a horrible 
death. Thero he was now, standing 
up to drivo, leaning forward to lash 
on the enger horse, that, frothing 
with pain, loaped at overy blow of 
the man’s whip. I do not know 
why I did not instantly break both 
front windows, and pull the man off 
the box; or force open the door and 
throw myself out; or, breaking all 
the glass, shout to every one through 
the‘ openings that tho man who was 
driving mo had gone mad. 

From whatever cause 1t happened, 
I know not, but 1 did none of these 
things. It was now long past mid- 
night, and I could sce no one, not 
even a policeman. Wo were fast 
gotting into the suburbs. The speed 
renderod it almost certain death to 
leap out, and, moreover, no strength 
I could evoke could succeed m 
forcing open cither door. I waited, 
therefore, for some halt or pauso 
that would give mo an opportunity 
of struggling with the madman to 
whose caro I had so unhappily in- 
trusted myself. 

On we flow, on, tho horse leaping 
and plunging as if it would have 
broken from the harness. We dashed 
down streets, whose random lamps 
seemed to race past us; we tore 
down lanes, where houses were yct 
but few, except at the beginning. 
Now the wheels grazed against a 
pene now against a en. wall; 

ut still the madman who drove me 
seemed somehow or other to strug- 
gle through all , and drive 
on more frantically than before. 

Once we dashed through a turn- 
pike. Some voices screamed after us, 
and my driver screamed to them in 
return, but what they said or what 
he said I could not distingui 
_ What couldI do? ‘What usd was 
it to threaten a maniac with violence, 
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with blows of the fist—a man who 
rhaps imagined himself hunted 
y devils, or escaping from his would- 
be murderer ? crazy suspicions 
had already, doubticss, associated 
me with some old pcrsecutor, or 
supernatural enemy of his. How 
could I reason with him—how could 
I sooth such fears? Would he 
not leap at once at my throat hko a 
wild cat, and tear my very life out? 
We were now racing up a long 
side street, where in the distance, to 
my horror, I could just discern, 
through the pale hght of the first 
daybreak, a yawning pit dug for 
the foundations of new houses, 
There was no railing on the one side, 
and the roul was a merc decp-rutted 
lane, without hmit or boundary. * 
I saw at once that our fate was 
inevitable; if came ere I could in 
any manner extnmcate mysclf from 
the vehicle. The horse near the 
ee place gave a plunge and 
recl, then droppod, synte of the 
redoubled lashing of tho frantic 
driver—yes, fell, dragging the car- 
i with if mto what seemed to 
mo, in that mmperfect light, and m 
that whirl of my senses, a chasm of 
darkness at the bottom of which 
crouched Death waiting for his prey. 
There was a crash, a cry, and I fell 
stunned. 
% * a * 

I know not how long I lay insen- 
sible; but when I recovered, 1t was 
daybreak, a fumt red light was 
striping the eastorn sky, and I could 
sce surrounding obyjccts, though in 
a dim uncertain way. I was lying 
beside the fallen conch and its dead 
horse. the driver I could nowhere see. 
My first impulse was to rouse my- 
self, totter on my legs, and discover 
where I was hurt, or if any bone 
was broken. To my great delight I 
found myself whole and sound, with 
the exception of a shght spraim in my 
nght foot, at least so I thought at 
first; but as I put down my hand to 
touch my injured foot, a heavy red- 
clotted drop of blood fell on it. 
I lifted my hand to my forehead, 
and found there a deep cut, from 
which the blood was 00. thickly. 
I instantly took out my er- 
chief and bound it tightly round the 
wound, 80 as, if possible, to stdunch 
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the blood till I could get assistance. 
But where was I,and where was 
the driver? ‘ Thank God,’ I cried 
aloud, ‘that I am at last rid of that 
madman!’ I looked round to see 
what sort of a place the wretch had 
ensnared me into. 

It was an unfinished suburban 
street, with raw brick skeletons of 
houses, stretching their frail dreary 
walls up into the misty morning air. 
Some were caged in with ‘old- 
poles, others had great heaps of 
mortar still piled up in front of 
them; unfini iron railings, doors 
daubed, hke clowns’ faces, with 
patches of red; windows with white 
circles in their panes; gateways with 
gaping pits where steps were to be, 
ever) whore met my eye. In front 
of me on a dead wall, ‘ Alpha Ter- 
race,’ the name of this future para- 
dise, was wnitten m staring whute- 
wash letters. The only sound I 
could hear, far or near, was tho rest - 
less twitter of the wakening spar- 
rows. I touched the horse; he 
was dead, cold, and already stiffon- 
ing. The coach lay on its side, 
rising like a wall beforo me, at the 
bottom of & new-dug foundation, 
some twelve feet from tho roadway. 
It was wonderful how I had escaped. 

But the wretched maniac who 
would have taken my life, was he 
lymg crushed beneath the cab? I 
must rouse myself and see if I can 
find any trace of him, though doubt- 
less he belicved me dead. If unhurt, 
he had fled, howhng and cxulting, tu 
meet with that certam dotection he 
had not cunning enough to escape; 
if mjured, he had crawled away to 
obtain help. 

As these = thouplite passed through 
my mind, I stepped painfully over 
the dead "horse, and again exclaim- 
ing, ‘Thank God hes gone!’ walked 
round to the other side of the cab, 
which hitherto had been hidden 
from me. 

Good heavens! what did I see? 
My the madman, sitting down 
between the upturned wheels, with 
his back against the body of the car- 
riage, quietly cutting a leather trace 
into two long flexible strips. On his 
face, which was smeared with mud 
and gore, there was a hideous smile 
of malice ag his eyes met mine. 
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‘Vy, hallo, Lushington ? he seid 
—— appearing in the least alarmed 
, and continuing his 
task ‘this isa rum start of yours, 
isn’t it? Vot are you a-going 
to givo me for my fare? I’m not 
going punt gel gees vithout 
gettin or your capers, 
80 don't think it, Mr. Hanwell. , 80 
now then, Crazy Bill, stump up.’ 
gs you who aro eee said, 
‘and I leave you to your 

‘Ve'll soo about that,’ said the 
villam, slowly getting on his | 
and advancing towards me with 
two leather straps, that he had now 
knotted into one long cord, ling 
behind his back. ‘You must come 
off with me to Bedlam, my iuan; you 

ain’t safo at large; a cold shower- 
bath is what you want, old Billy 
Bedlam. Now easy,— —hias |—casy.’ 

Pera te I cried, ‘beware of a 

Oe rhcee te "s two on us desperate, as 
fur as that goes,’ said the wretch, 
leaping on me to bind my hands. 

1 forgive me for it, but as the 
fellow advanced, and cre he could 
scizo my throat I drow a long broad 
knife quickly from my trousers 

ket, and stabbed him under the 
eft breast. Ho threw up his hands, 
screamed, ‘ The madman’s done it!’ 
and fell dead on his face. 

I stood for a moment spellbound, 
but the sight of a red stream of blood 
winding towards my feet aroused me. 
* * T was a murderer; my brain 
Was on fire; those droar gaunt houses 
seemed dancing round me; the 
earth seemed heaving into graves. 

I erased the number of the cab, 
1676, to escape detection, then 
threw down the knife, and fled I 
knew not where, with the speed of 
an escaped malefactor, 

I cpr wotlaiesrsae where Iran, Iran. I 
passed ugh streets where 
were beginning to be opened in ag 
hasnt moPNas on ni em ues to 
me but Inevers pacha y over 
gates a eee allie ag sage 
grass of lonel becca 
was a dead stillness at ist in the 
air,and I thought I had esca 
but presently a sound, at firs no 
louder than the bay of a watch-dog, 
seemed to swell into the 
clamour and cry of a vast pursuing 
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mob. I could hear voices, and the 
tramp of feet: the wretches had dogs 
with them: big a ~~ 
, How strange among them 
geemed to specially distinguish the 
voices of Doctor P and his 
or ehae! Nelly! What had they to 
do ? Isaw the mob breaking 
through a distant orchard, and 
thought I had beaten them off like 
g0 many wild curs; but suddenly in 
front of me, at a ing I cannot 
avoid, ran three men. ey point 
to a dead, bleeding man lying on 
tho ground. I dash at thom. 
There are blows that fall crashing 
on my head, then there is a great 
ee. & 
* 


When I awokoit was a soft spring 
morning, and I was in bed in a 
room I had never seen before. Oh, 
#0 neat and trim! A goldfinch was 
singing pleasantly at the window, 
and there were bouquets of violets 
on the white cloth of the dresmng- 
table, <A bright, rosy cloud rippled 
over the sky; a cheery fire scnt 
quivering up the chimney ita httle 
yollow flames, and mado a ¢ozy, 
murmuring sound with its pufling 
jets of gas. J rosein hed by a great 
effort, for I was very weak, and 
looked at mysolf in the great toilet 
glass that faced the bed. I saw not 
myself, but a pale, hollow-faced, 
old man, whose shaven head was 
bound in wet bandages. It looked 
like Lazarus when he ascended those 
steps that led from the mner dark- 


ness, 
Suddenly the door opened, and 
who should enter but my good friend, 
Dr. Pledgett? It was his house I 
wos in. He smiled when he saw 
me once more conscious ; but shook 
his finger when hoe observed that I 
was trying to speak. 
® 
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The rest may be told in a few 
words. The long and tho short of it 
was, that I had had a brain fever. 
Tho disease had broken out the mght 
of the charity dinncr, as my doctor 
had long ex The severe 
mental labour of that case of ‘Worm- 
wood v. Widgett’ had been too much 
for my brain. Pledgett had, indeed, 
as he sat secon to me at dmner, 
that eventful night, seen onitory 
symptoms of the disorder, and had 
tried to follow my cab. By my 
fnends’ wish I had been sent to his 
house, for the sake of greater atten- 
tion. 

Of my crazy doings that night, 
the less said the better. They ended, 
however, I may mention, in my up- 
setting the cab myself (for I had 
insisted on driving), in a dangerous 
place, and then stabbing the cabman, 
whom J] had mistaken for an ce 
caped madman. Luckily the wound, 
though it bled severely, had not 
proved dangerous 4s for myself, I 
had then escaped from the eabman, 
who had tried to take me safely home 
secing I was dclinous, and ling 
found in a field near Chiswick, was 
driven toa hospital, from whence Dr. 
Pledgett, hearmng of my detention 
thore, took mo to his own house. 

I soon recovered, thanks to my 
kind doctor, but, alas! having before 
lost my senses, I now lost my heart. 
1 spent my long days of conva- 
lescence in wandering im the garden 
with Nelly, in practising duets, 
and reading Tennyson. I soon 
found 1t mmpossible to bo happy 
without her. 

To-morrow week, Nolly Pledgett, 
I am proud and happy to say, 
peer Mrs. Osbert Li pe 

hanks to my imaginary Map Cas- 
MAN and the yellow cab No. 1676. 


W. T. 
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No. I—SOCIETY FOR THE PRACTICE OF CHORAL 
SINGING. 


OPRANO, contralto, tenor, 
and bass. Any one who has 
the honour to belong to a 
‘ Musical Socioty,’ can, I 
flatter myself, easily distin- 
gush the part nature has 
allotted the four principal 
figures of the sketch in thé 
quartett they are perform- 
ing with such ovident sa- 
tisfaction; but for the sako 
of any individual not bless- 
ed with such advantagos, 
it may be as well to point 
out ‘ which is which,’ and 
‘who is who.’ First, then, 
the gentleman at tho piano 
© 18 ‘our conductor, ma- 
nagor, and director, and 
very proud of him we are, 
and a horrible hiv we lead 
him, especially on Friday 
evenings from cight to ten, 
PM. For my own part, I 
should scarcely think life 
worth having under the con- 
dation of ‘conducting an Amateur Choral Sucicty’ to glory (which means the 
concert at the close nf the season). ‘he most delicate tact, the most inex- 
haustible patience, the most profounc art, are among the simplest qualifica- 
tions for that arduous post, especially as, being non-professionals, wo 
naturally foe] entitled to give ourselves airs, and take little pains to conceal 
our disgust when pubhely accused of a falsc note. I am proud to enrol my 
name among the Bassi, and am representod by tho ‘ party’ next to the 
piano, with his mouth we/? opened. On my left stands our ‘ first tenor ;’ 
and here, perhaps, I should mention that botweon tho ‘ gentlemen tenors,’ 
and ‘ the bass,’ there is war. No bass with a proper senso of esprit de 
corps will ever acknowledge any tenor can sing a solo without murdering 
it, or that the tenors, as a muss, are anythmg but pitisble failure. To 
balance this, there exists, I believe, no tenor capahlo of a more noble senti- 
ment than malignant satisfaction, on the rare occasion of a bass coming to 
griof. This being the case, I avoid the sulyect uf the gentleman on my 
left, and pass on to the contralto—who is—no, I won't say fat, but plump 
and good-looking; next to a bass, give me a contralto. How soft, how 
delicious, how true is such a voice; how gracious, how lovely, how sweet- 
tempered, is a contralto’s face. All are fine women, but some—oh! I need 
now scarcely say that the tall blonde in the foreground is ‘ our first 
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soprano!’ She is not an ill-looking gir], and evidently thinks nothing of the 
upper O; but whulst 1 acknowledge her astounding ability, the force of her 
style, and her dazzling execution, I feel thankful, sincerely thankful to 
the tenor and alto, and both ladies’ crinoline, for the space they interpose 
between us. Soprani actually swarm at our réunions—their name is 
Legion, and their principal characteristics aro grey eyes, pink and white 
complexions, slender necks (capable of a good deal of muscular action 
under excitement), and light or auburn hair. I have seen these ladies 
singing a? each other in a full chorus; and I remember my impression at 
the time has always been, that one or other of the four creatures must drop 
dead off her perch. It is in vain our honoured conductor waves his hand 
and cries beseechingly, ‘ Piano, pianissimo, ladies!’ He—mighty master 
as he is—can only stand aside, like the rest of us on these occasions, and 
*®Praise Allah’ when the battlo comes to an end. Not but that wo are all 
personally very good friends; it is only as a tenor I object to that feeble- 
looking young gentleman on my left, and I hope it is only as a bess ho 
regards me with, perhaps, merited contempt. As for the ladies, any one 
passing the door (#0 kindly left ajar) of their room at the conclusion of our 
practice, may behold such a scone of kissing and embracing as shall prove 
their ardent affection for cach other to every one oxcept a cynical old bass. 


ODE TO THE SWELL. 
[The Bard recitth his Anthim to the Noble Swell who inapired them.] 


TK Swell—the Swell—I sing the Swell ! 
Como, Sisters of the tuneful shell, 
With me your rapturous voices raise 
To celebrate his solemn praise. 
If e’er you spi at Noon and Eve— 
(For Morn his couch ne'er saw him leave)— 
That litiess form—that faultioss swt, 
™he spotless hat—the speckless boot, 
The drooping hd—tho nsing nose, 
That snuffs at Nature’s meancr shows, 
The curling lip—the whisker trim, 
The dainty glove—th’ umbrella slim, 
The self-wrapt, world~lespising facc, 
Tho lounging figure’s studied grace ?— 
If e’er you heard in Park or Ball 
The long ‘ haw-haw’—tho languid drawl— 
The softened 8, whose roughness rude 
To gentle double v’s subdued ? 
If these you heard—if those you saw— 
(Swell interposing with beseeching accents) 
‘ I—say |—aw !|—this—is—gett’ng—’ baw!’ 
T. Hoop. 
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‘THE BEST OF ALL GOOD COMPANY.’ 
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WELL! Who's the Swell 
That our cunning artist has lumn’d so well ? 
Ah! the solemn Swell so fine! 
A Clerk, oh, reader mine, 
"Neath the Treasury’s sway benign. 
At Whitehall is he 
From eleven till three, 
When he cuts the ‘shawp’ for good company. 
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Swell! Who’s the Swell 
With a beard lke a lon’s tawny fell ? 
Ah! who 18 this Swell so fine? 
A Soldier, as I opie, 
Who can fight—and dance—and dine. 
A Major used he 
In the Heavies to be ;— 
He’s & heavy Swell mn good company ! 
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Swell! Who's the Swell : 
Who lifts a coutemptuous organ of smell? 
Ah! who is this Swell so fine? 
The Bar, boys, is his lino, 
Though he does not caro there to shine. 
Special Pleader is he 
In Society, 
And he drops the law for good company ! 
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Swell! Who's the Swell 
Whose solemn grandeur no tongue can tell ? 
Ah, who 1s this Swell so fine ? 
The Heir of thousands nine, 
Judge of beauty, horses, and wine. 
A lounger 1s he 
With a long pedigree, 
And he mixes in very good company ! 
T. Hoop. 
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THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY. ' 


A TALE FOR MAIDENS, WIVES, AND WIDOWS; 


AND, INCIDENTALLY, 


FOR ELDERLY GENTLEMEN. 





CHAPTER II. 
‘SAY, GEORGIE! 18 17 80?” 


Ir was the middle of the scason, and 
London was full, and hot, and gay 
Both opera-houses were open, and 
Louisa Pyne on tho boards of the 
one was proving those pcoplo mis- 
taken who look down on 
opera, and bhecommg a fe blo 
nival to the Italan prima donna 
who madc melody on the boards of 
the other. In addition to the new 
star, who was neither fascmatmg 
little Piccolomini nor pretty Patti, 
dear, stately, handsome Giisi was in 
London givmg her last weeks and 
last nights, and not having the heart 
happily to go after all. And Mario, 
that matchless Don Giovanni, and the 
golden-throated tenor alternated with 
cach other in charming and ravishing 
the musical public And concerts 
were daily, and exhibitions of pic- 
tures of the old and new Italian and 
Flemish school were many. And 
the Sydenham Palace was rushing 
into all kinds of oxtravagancics in the 
way of flower-shows, presenting of 
colours, fostivals, concerts, and ba- 
zaars. And the debates of the session 
were interesting enough to excite 
the members when there, and to send 
them away to balls and conversa- 
ziones animated and brillant. .ind 
the whitebait had arnved at perfec- 
tion, and Mr. Hart and Mr. Quarter- 
maine were incetang the constant calls 
upon thom with their accustomed 
admirable prom Poe and energy, 
when Mrs. Kmghtly and her family 
returned to iwi after their senson 
of sad Ll arate and retirement. 
Mrs. Kmghtly was back in tho 
Piccadilly mansion. had said 
to Gerald that sho should perhaps 
go and live in Harley Street; and 
Gerald had told her he thought it 
baits be ‘a very en Eo move’ and & 
hrs Ppa to pursue ; ‘ For,’ 
6, ‘ when wean Rupert and Georgie 
aie married you see, mother, the y 
must live pere of course, and I don’t 


approve of the wholo family being 
quartered together.’ Gerald’s prompt 
acquiescence in her proposed scheme 
= ve altoguther pleasing to Mrs. 


ens. was a delightful and acloct 
small reception at Mrs. Vining’s in 
May Fair. Mrs. Vining had the 
prettiost and best-arranged drawing- 
rooms in London, said her friends, 
and they were not very far ont in 
their assertion. Anything more con- 
ducive to ease and conversation than 
the ordering of those littlo rooms, 
furnished in amber-coloured silk 
rep, it is impossible to conccive, 
Every ono grew fiuent in Mrs. 
Vining’r house, Somo pore said 
it was owing to Vinin ving _ 
good wine; others to the best people 
always being there; others to tho 
lounges and chairs being frecly 
arranged ; but the real causo was to 
be found in the bright, never-failing 
vivacity of the host and hostess. 

The best people did not mean, in 
the Vining vocabulary, thoso with 
the loudest fatles and longest purses, 
though there were many of these 
there, for Mrs. Vining was the 
daughter of a nobleman who, as the 
song says, ‘had been naturally mild, 
tall he found hus only child had been 
bothered and beguiled by an Irish 
hussar” H Vining was the 

gayest, and brightest, ad best-look- 

ing of Irish hussars; and as the father 
of his wifo soon forgave him for 
having carried off his daughter from 
wealthicr suitors, the pair y 
succeeded in making the little house 
in May Fair ono of the most attrac- 
tive in London, and collecting around 
them at these weekl 
many 2 celebrity as well a8 many an 
aspirant for agra in literature 
and art. The passed at 
nara a Wodnoadase was one 
sparkle. 

Mrs. Vining herself was a pretty 
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little woman of the very dashing 
order ; rip por i oe 2 
tempered by such very high breed- 
ing that you never had fear of 
ita d ting into fastness. She 


was i heteage pt of 
0 whom men 
trig ook made; and this evening 
Georgie was here, and Mrs. Vining 
had been vainly trying to get h 
of her for a long time, but not 


lite hosters. 

Miss teat was just what ae 
gies nearly always are—very pretty, 
very piquant, rather arall, and 
rather clover ; altogether a very bril- 
liant and very warm-hearted httle 
individual. A universal favourite, 
courted, and flattered, and openly 
admired, she was neither a flirt nor 
a@ fool. She hked admiration, and 
she had a great deal of it; but she 
did not think the finest and most 
glorious thing in the world was to 
cause a fellow-creature’s heart to 
ache i siuscen wand vont ere on 
miration very frequently n into 
love, to her honour be Tt wnid, it 
never afterwards changed to hate 
and contempt. Amongst all the men 
who had sighed for her love, and 
sued for her hand, there was not 
one whom Georgie Clifford could 
not have claimed as a friend. Sho 
had never been guilty of tho base- 
ness of telling and boasting about 
the offers she had received ; of meanly 
trading upon former succosses to 
enhance her value in the eyes of 
others. No; Georgie Clifford was 
the soul of honour. 

People did not dress much at Mrs. 
Vining’s Wednesdays. Those ladies 
who went there for the evening went 
in demi-toilette. There were some 
who looked in on their from o 
dinner-party or to a ball, and these, 
of course, came resplendent with 
gleaming shoulders and horticul- 
tural heads. But as a rule people 
did not dress much. And yet surely 
elegance in demi-toilette is a thing 
which it costs as much artistic con- 
sideration to attain as does the fullest 
dress. Tho most critical—and there 
‘were many authorities in the critical 
world of art present—were ready to 
allow that artistic considerations had 
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presided at Miss Clifford's toilet on 


this especial W. 

I have called her a girl ; 
but that is an I 
phrase. She was a sparkling bro- 


nette; but by this I do not mean 
that she had sharp black eyes and a 
vivid complexion. Not at all. Her 
eyes were not black, and though 
bright and clear they were very 
from being sharp; and her com- 
plexion was faulty in the extreme, in 
the eyes of those who can only admire 
white foreheads and clearly-defined 
rorcate hues in the cheeks. Georgie’s 
face was Of a uniform creamy-brown 
tmnt by day, hghting up at mght into 
that dazzling whitcness which is so 
often seen in Italian faces. She 
looked sweetly, her friend Mrs. 
Vining thought, as she stood in the 
corner halancing her head agaist 
the wall, her soft black hair turned 
back hghtly in elastic waves from 
her pretty little fnec, and her rounded, 
graceful figure robed m a high trans- 
parent pale-blue dress, with a quan- 
tity of mech white laco edging tho 
front of the body and sleeves. She 
was rather clever, and talked well ; 
and, above all, she had that gorgeous 
cloak for all deficiencies, an mmitable 
manner. For about a year and a half 
she had been betrothed to Rupert 
Knightly, and it was of Rupert 
Knightly that Mrs. Vining was so 
cager to speak this evening. 

‘Where is Mr. Knightly, George, 
do you know?’ she asked, ruthlessly 
interrupting & young artist who was 
implormg Miss Clifford to come to 
his studio the following day with 
Mrs. Vining to i is novel 
treatment of the ‘ Finding the body 
of Harold.’ 

‘ He’s m town by this time, I sup- 

, sho answered. ‘ He has been at 

armin with his mother for a 

month ; ut I believe he’s coming 


to-day. 

‘ The whole family came up yester- 
day, I have just heard ; so probably 
Mr. Kmghtly will be here directly, 
as he always can count upon finding 
you here. Tl drive you to call there 
to-morrow, Georgie, shall I?’ 

* Yes do, please ; that will be very 
nice of on 

‘ I tell you what else I will 
do if it so pleases you. ‘ I'll offer to 
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chs Gussie and Florence till 
such time as either Gussie or you 
are married and don’t want me; for 
Mrs. ightly won’t go out, "and 
they would sooner go with me‘than 
almost any one else, wouldn’t they, 
Georgie ?” 

‘ Much sooner, I should think. It’s 
a capital idea of yours. I heard 
from Rupert on Monday. I wonder 
he did not say they were coming up 
60 soon.’ 

‘ Wanted to you probably. 
I hope he will come to-night,’ said 
Mrs. Vining, turning away from 
Georgie, after bidding her look for 
her to-morrow at Kensington Goro 
at two o'clock, and addressing a 
gentleman who, m consequence of 
having overheard their conversation 
and allusions to some Rupert, was 

employed m makmg up his inmd 
not to address those lovely les of 
his to ‘ proud Chifford’s daughter ’ as 
he had mtended. 

‘Are the Knightlys Mrs. Vinng 
was speaking of the same there was 
that little buzzing talk about last 
year, Miss Clifford ?’ asked a slight, 
refined-looking, pale, dark man, with 
a sinilo that was half a sneer hover- 
ing perpetually over hus face. 

© You ignore my share in tho con- 
versation, Colonel Crofton,’ rophod 
Miss Clifford. ‘Toll me what the 
httle buzzing talk was about, and I 
will then tell you whether 1t relatod 
to the samo ae Mrs. Vining and 


rie me in the 
witness-box, and demands the truth 
—nothing but it—and the whole of 
it. Here goes then, tho talking in 
question—of which, of course, you 
are ignorant, how should you be 
otherwise ?—consisted of a serics of 
smart and other sayings, which 
wont the round of the clubs and 
other gossip-shops last season, relut- 
ing to the doting folly of the rich 
Mr. Knightly, who left his sons and 
daughters penniless m carrying out 
his fine theory of doing all honour 
to his wife. Many-tongued report 
also added—forgive me, Miss Clif- 
ford, I’m in the witness-box, you 
know—that this judicious last ‘will 
and testament would be the cause 
of swamping the matrimonial 
arrangements of the junior members 
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of oem That the classioal- 
faced Augusta——’ 

‘Who refused you, Colonel Crof- 
ton, two years ago; on,’ inter- 
rupted e Cli 

* Miss Cli ord honours me too 
much by remembering such trifles 
in connection with me ; however, to 

roceed — that the beautiful Miss 
htly, who, as you kindly ro- 
marked, was good enough to rofuse 
me two yoars ago, will never queen 
it over society as Lady Tollemache, 
and that the eldest son——’ 

‘To whom 1 am engaged, Colonel 
—allow mo to remind you of that 
fact, which appears to have escaped 
your memory——’ 

‘1s hkely to sne in vain for the 
hand of Lord Clfford’s caughter; 
say, Georgio, is 1t 80 2” 

He came nearcr to her as ho 
rpoke, with his polished easy air, 
and Vandyke face, and with pas- 
sionate adiniration in his dark half- 
closed cyes. He came nearcr to 
her, fascmating her into silence by 
the depth and earnestnens of his gaze. 

‘Say, Georgie, is 1t 80 ?' 

He had asked the question in all 
fenousnoss the first tune, but the 
second, a half-snule played about 
his mouth and eyes, and stung hor 
into speoch, 

‘ How dare you put me into such 
a position, Colonel Crofton? how 
dare you, after my telling you again 
to-night, what you well knew be- 
fore, that I am engaged to Rupert 
Kmghtly ? 

‘Miss Chfford certainly made a 
statement of a fact with great frank- 
ness, about which young ladies are 
generally more reticent.’ 

‘Becauso you forced me to it; 
you obliged me to be ether un- 
generous to Rupert Knightly, or— 
unfeminme I suppose you will call 
it. I prefer bemg tho latter, and 
bearmg the brunt a your pater 
Colonel Crofton. of er hily 
will have the hand of Lord Client 
i whonever it suite Rupert nightly 
it, whenever it sunita Ru 
to claim it eae 

‘It is you who are sarcastic now, 
Georgie,—Miss Clifford! Can you 
imagine no deeper pth a idle 
curiosity on my part when I asked 
you that question ?” 
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A quick warm blush overspread 
Miss Clifford's face as she replied, 
‘No; for your own sake I am un- 

illing to believe you had another 
motive; for have always 
feased friendship for Mr. Knightly.’ 

‘Chivalrous notions these, Mi 

; however, I accept the re- 
—s and pail are bye friends 
again? Though you so mo 
yourself, perhaps you will allow mo 
to endeavour to create a favour- 
able impression on Miss Florence 
Knightly ?’ 

‘That I do not think you will 
ever do,’ replied Miss Chfford, and 
as Rupert Knightly then cntered 
the room, she held no further con- 
versation with Colonel Crofton that 
night. 

Colonel Crofton was a man of two 
or three-and-forty, with a polished, 
cold, hard exterior, and a handsome 
though cynical and melancholy face. 
He was of family, and, without 
any ostensible moans beyond his 
pay, always contrived to bo in tho 

t society, to have the most unex- 
coptionable chambers—he had re- 
tired from active service—and to bo 
the best-mounted and best-dressed 
man mm ‘the Row.’ He had no very 
intimate friends; men admired him, 
did not exactly see through hm, 
and, as a rule, did not hke Jum very 
much. Women did not understand 
him, and consequently, as a rule, 
liked him very much indeod, as they 
frequently do those whom they do 
not understand. And Colonel Crof- 
ton cared very little whether the 
generality approved of him or not. 

Mrs. Kmghtly sat with her 
daughters and her youngest son in 
the spacious drawing-room, in their 
handsome house in Piccadilly. The 
windows were open, and the air 
came throbbing in laden with the 
perfume of the flowers with which 
the balcony abounded. The comely 
widow had got to the silvery shades 
of mourning. The heavy crape had 
given way to fhe most delicate of 
pearly tints and thinnest of ma- 
terials, Her year of strict retire- 
ment had not at all attenuated her 
or robbed her of her bloom. She 
was a fresher, fairer rose than one 
could reasonably have expected such 
& mature one to be. Mrs. Knightly 
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election if he would lke to come 
forward for the borough; and this 
Jtupert had dechned rather coldly, 
for he felt that he ought to have 
been in a different postion—in one 
which would have enabled him to 
bear the expenses himself. His 
mother only opencd her limpid eyes 
a httle wider at ths refusal and 
manner of Rupert’s. Gerald had 
open to her warmly and forcibly, 
though still gently and affectionately, 
for this these sons never forgot, 
about tho injustice which had been 
dealt to Rupert; and hehad brought 
a ternble storm of hystencs about 
his cars, and sobbing offers to give 
them everything and go and be a 
nurso in a hospital or a sister of 
merey. This had been too much 
for Gerald, who resolved that hence- 
forth he would be silent on the sub- 
fects but still he steadily refused to 

ave ot affair of tho cxchange 


arranged. 

Augusta was sitting near the open 
window when the sharp draw-up of 
wheels attracted her attention; look- 
ing up, she exclaimed, ‘Here is 
Georgie Chfford, mamma, with Mrs. 
Vining!’ and presently the visitors 
were in the room. 

Now Georgie Clifford had a keen 
idea that Ru was being very 
badly treated by his mother in this 
matter of the property, though he 
had never Api on the subject to 
her; but still she really liked Mrs. 
Knightly, and met her after this 
long period of non-intercourse as 


y as ever. 

The two Knightlys and Georgie 
were very fond of each other, quite 
independently of the future sister-in- 
law-ship which was to exist between 
them; and Gerald believed his 
brother’s betrothed bride to be as 
perfect in every respect as a woman 
could be. The majority of the party 
being so litile antagonistic, it is 
difficult to concdive haw the meeting 
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could have been other than har- 
monious; but alas! one of Mrs. 
mee eae 

‘I am going propose, 
Knightly,’ Mrs. Vining sad, in her 
off-hand way, ‘that till Gusse or 
Georgie can do it, the girls go out 
with me; and I am ready to 
my duties to-night, by taking one or 
both of them to the O : 

Mrs. Knightly ed, and said, 
‘it was very kind, and she was 
much obliged ;’ but she folt mjured 
to the very centre of her being If 
Mrs. Vining represented general 
opinion, then general opuuon took 
it for granted that she, the wealth- 
est and most independent woman in 
London, was gumg to shut herself 
up and have done with pomps and 
vanities. And by her offer, pretty 
dashing Mrs. Vuong made an 
enemy on the spot. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘LOVE TOOK UP THE HARP OF LIFE, 
AND SMUTE ON ALL THE CHORDS 
WITH MIGHT.’ 


‘You don’t mean to go and 
hear Borghi-Mamo to-night then, 
Georgie ?” 

‘Not to-night, dear,’ replicd Miss 
Clifford, as her fnend Mrs. Vinng 
reamed up her two handsome bay 
ponies at the door of Lord Clifford’s 
house in Kensington Gore. ‘ Not 
to-mght, papa has a dinner-party ; 


and I have some peuple coming mn 
the evening. Does Harry go with 
you ?’ 


‘No; he has deputed Colonel 
Crofton to represent , and bring 
us safely through the crush.’ 

‘Colonel Crofton? Ah! well, good- 
bye ;’ and Miss Clifford walked into 
her father’s house, feclng that she 
would have given no small swn to 
have been able to guard Rupert 
Knightly’s youngest mster against the 
insidious advances of a man of whom 
she folt so doubtful as she did of 
Colonel Crofton. 

Georgie had no time to seek her 
father, and tell him the impression 
her mind had received from this 
visit to the Knightlys, for she had 
stayed in the park till late; and 
when her maid had given the 
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finishing touch to her costume, and 

she had descended to the drawing- . 

room, she found most of their guests 
arrived. 

Rupert Knightly was there; and 
Georgie was as , pleasing, 
attenhve a hostess as ever: but 
still her father, who knew by heart 
every shade and expression of the 
face of this only cherished daughter 
of lus, saw that something 
occurred to give her food for refloc- 
tion. Lord Clifford was a ailver- 
haired old man of nearly seventy, 
and a fine type of what ho was, an 
old naval officer. He had just 
attained post rank when ho came 
most unexpectedly into tho title, and 
then he had marned, and soen little 
Rervice ufter, 80 that he had never 
risen beyond 1t. 

He was very fond of collecting 
naval men about hm, and telling 
them his old stories, which Georgie 
knew by heart but never grew tired 
of hstening to, and hearing details 
of the social life of the service of the 
poem day This day he would 

ve enjoyed himself icularly, 
for he had two or three young 
Officers, a licutenant, and an assist- 
ant surgeon amongst them, aining 
with him, who had been station 
in the Bay of Naples for the last 
year and a half; and these were full 
of the Bourbon iniquities (tempered 
slightly by ther admiration for the 
lovely queen), and of Garibaldi 
enthuwasm. But that shadow over 
Georgie’s eyos disturbed him; and 
for once in his life the hospitable 
old gentleman wished his guests 
away, that he might learn the cause 
of it. 

Ho folt sure it was something 
connected with the oon enh for 
they, too—the father daughter 
—had talked it over many times 
during the last twelvemonth. He 
had known, from Rupert’s manner 
that a heavy weight was pressing on 
the young man’s heart; but with 
truce delicacy he had never once 
alluded to a subject that he felt 
ya a ll 

upert, determining quie i 
own mind, that if Mra, Knightly 
took no at the expiration of 
her year of retirement, he would 
offer to make Rupert’s position 
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nearly as good, as Lord Clifford’s 
son-in-law, as it t to have 
as Ru Knightly, Esq., owner o 
the Hall, and M.P. for Warmi n. 
But he had not to wait till their 
i to learn the cause 
ie’s eyes, for 
during a terrific ict between a 
young lady and the piano, Georgie 
came up to him and said, in low 
tones and with an earnestness that 
STOR, papal Mrs, Knight! 
pa . Knightly is in 
grey barége and— blushes.’ 

The father and daughter were 
eminently sympathetic; and trivial 
as the phrase appears, Lord Clifford 
fully understood now why Georgio 
had looked grave. 

Rupert was the last to leave. Ho 
had been standing silently for somo 
minutes, till his eyes had caught the 
reflection of the shadow in Georgic’s, 
and then he looked up frankly into 
Lord Clifford’s face, and said— 

: alate is up in town again, 
sir’ I suppose Georgie has told 
you; and to-day I have drawn my 
quartorly allowance. 1 am nothing, 
I have nothing, savo at her will and 
pleasure; and under theso circum- 
stances I am ound to renign all 
claim to the hand you promused mo 
@ year and a half ance. 

His face had grown very white as 
he spoke, and his eyes inexpressibly 
sad, but a crimson flood passed over 
the one and light came back to the 
other, as Lord Clifford, rising, placed 
his hand on his shoulder and re- 


plied— 
‘I have no son, Rupert; it will 
be a small thing to me to settle all I 


have upon you, considering I have 
already given you the most valu- 
able thing I 

my little 16.” 

What could Rupert say? It was 
reid cageephag an easy matter for 
him t this favour at the 
hands even of such a true, old friend 
as Lord Clifford was; but what 
could he do, knowing, as he well did, 
how Georgie’s happiness was bound 
upinhim? T 
her father’s would be to abjure her 
hand, to crush her woman’s pride, 
to bitterly mock and wo her 
woman’s love. Ho had thought to 
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lay so much at her feet, and now 
that hope was baffled, and he must 
occupy the Pree of the receiver 
instead of that of the donor, or be 
cruel in his unrelenting pride and 
self-respect. There was a fierce 
struggle for a few moments between 
his good and evil angel, and then 
looking into the pleading, anxious 
eyes of the woman who given 
him her heart, ‘ love was still the 
lord of all, and he wrang with 
grateful warmth the hand of the 
generous old man, and felt, now 
that 1f was removed, what a weight 
had been on his heart all these 
months. 

‘ Will you ride with mo to-morrow 
at twelve, Georgic ?’ 

‘Yes, Rupert; and, oh! remind 
me that I have something tw tell 
you—lI’ve no timo now, it’s so laté— 
about Colonel Crofton. Good mght, 
Rupert; we must not keep papa up 
any longer.’ 

But papa stayed up some little 
time and talked to rgie about 
the widow. ‘I only wish I could 
give Gussic what Tollemache under- 
stood she was to have, Georgie; but 
I must take care that this Rupert of 
yours does not feel what he has lost. 
Absurd boy, to nnagino his mother’s 
fol y could make any rage ies to us.’ 

‘But, papa, isn’t it strange— 
wrong of her? I did think better 
of her than I do now.’ 

‘My dear child, she’s a woman I 
could never think well or ill of. I 
hked her when she was powerless, 
because then her uncontrollable sill- 
ness did not affect the peace of any 
one; now I am afraid she will do a 
great deal of mild mischief. Those 
children of hers are every one of 
them too proud to make her do what 
is right; and I greatly fear that the 
girls and Gerald will suffer for it. 
Sir Francis Tollemache cannot, in 
justice to his wife and the children 
she may bring him, marry without 
a fortune, and a one too. 
However, we'll hope for the best; 
and now go to bed, my pet, and 
don’t let me see you looking sorrow- 


ful again. 

‘Well, papa, I had cause, for if 
you had not been what you are— 
the dearest and best of Bie 
where should I have been, ? 
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‘I don’t think Georgie Clifford is 
exactly the kind of wife Rupert 
should have selected,’ pensively re- 
marked Mrs. Knightly, when her 
visitors had departed, and while 
Georgie’s glance of amazement at 
her ly tints was still burning 
into her soul. 

‘Not the sort of wife? Oh, 
mamma! where could Ruport, or 
any one else, find a better, dearer 
wife than Gcorgie will be ?’ answered 
Augusts. 

‘Where could Rupert, or any 
other man, find a purer, trucr 
woman than Georgie Clifford, mo- 
ther?’ put in Gerald, rather hotly. 
‘A woman more worthy of being 
the wife of a noble-natured fellow 
hke Rupert does not exst’ 

‘I didn’t mean anything against 
her truth and punty and goodness,’ 
responded Mrs. Kmghtly petulantly , 
‘it’s very hard I can’t make a re- 
mark, without being snapped at by 
my own children, very hard, mdecd. 
I only meant that I thought, con- 
sidering all things, Rupert might 
have done better ; and 1 will repeat, 
in spite of your both sun PP Ing at 
ine 40, that Georgie Clifford is too— 
too—I hardly know what to call it, 
but not staid and dignified enough 
for Rupert ’ 

‘Dear mamma,’ interposed Flo- 
rence, ‘I thmk you hardly under- 
stund Georgie.’ 

‘Good morning, mother,’ said 
Gerald, rising; ‘I am sorry you 
should do yourself the injustice of 
affecting to fear that the dignity of 
the proudest man in the land could 
suffer through Miss Clifford.’ 

‘Now you are unkind, Gerald,’ 
began Mrs. Knightly, two tiny tears 
welling up mto her cyes. 

‘ Not t, dearest mother,’ he 
answered, lightly stooping down to 
kiss her; ‘ but, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t test our tempers by dis- 

ing Georgie Clifford.’ 

Mrs. Kmghtly immediately pro- 
tested that she was very fond of 
her; but when Gerald walked out 
of tue room she could not help re- 
peating that after all she still must 
think, and perhaps they would allow 
her to say what she thought, that 
Georgie Chfford was not the wife 
for Rupert. , 
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Augusta heard the reassertion in 
scornful silence—she frequently now 
received her mother’s remarks in 
this way—but Florence combated 
the noton warmly, and thore was 
anger and wrath betweon Mrs. 
Knightly and her youngest daughter. 

Sir Francis Tollemache—a fine, 
handsome, young, frank-faced man 
—was waiting to mect them that 
night at ‘Her Mnjesty’s;’ and as 
Augusta’s hand lay upon his arm, 
and Mrs. Vining ae close to him 
in the excitement of some important 
communication she was dosirous of 
making, Florence fell to Colonol 
Crofton’s charge, and it was by 
her sido that he took his stand 
bg they entored Mrs. Vining’s 


x. 
Ho had been bending down 4 eee 
ing m soft, under tones to the beau- 
tif] younger sister, whon raising 
lis head suddenly he met theo full, 
fixed gazo of the elder, of that Miss 
Kmghtly, even more beautiful now 
than then, to whom he had tenderod 
hus hand and heart two years beforo. 
He returned her gaze as fully and 
unflinchingly; and a mocking, de- 
fiant hght burnt in his dark, vel- 
voty eyes, and the reflection of ao 
snecr curled his lip for one moment. 
The next ho was bending down, 
renowing those duleet wluspers 
which he had judged to be dis- 
pleasing to Miss Knightly, as beng 
addrossed to her sister. 

Florence Kmghtly was lovely 
cnough to have commandod any 
man’s homage; and on this, her 
first night of reapperrance in the 
London world, she looked ecxtra- 
ordinarily so. 


Unlike her sister, who had placed 
jewels on her superbly-beautiful 
1ead, Florence ado the 


artifice of extreme simplicity for 
this occasion. She had robed her- 
self in a high white muslin, with 
not the smallest bit of colour super- 
added to brighten up its cold purity, 
and she had brushed all her fair 
hair back in a loose, unconstrained 
mass, and fastened rather low down 
on the left side—parti i 

her cheek, lally i the 
golden hair—a large white rose; 
this was all there was of ornament 
about her, and though she looked 
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very lovely, rapes ins es found 
an opportuni whisper her strong 
disapproval of this beauty-unadorned 
whim of Floy’s into Augusta’s ear. 
She had little or nothing 
of Colonel Crofton before; for his 
offer to Augusta had been a sudden 
thing, and he had never been a 
visitor at their house during her 
father’s lifchme. But now, on this 
night, whether it was through some 
few but well-chosen and judicious 
sentences of praise about Miss Clif- 
ford, or bocause he seemed to know 
a t deal about Gerald, and could 
her what a favounte he was in 
his corps—now, after talking with 
him through tho music for somo 
uarters of an hour, Florcenco 
seemed to know him very well and 
like him very much. He was ac- 
knowledged to be a great critic in 
matters dramatic and musical, too; 
and here he was agreang with her 
view of ,and complunenting 
her delicately, in a veilod, irresistible 
hte dg upon her true and cultivated 


Florence Knightly’s heart beat 
quicker when she heard him tell her 
mister, while an undercurrent of 
mournful, manly frankness ran 
through his tones, that he should do 
himself the pleasure of calling at 
— Piccadilly, and renewing tlie ac- 

uaintance which had, so unhappily 

or him, been interrupted. Almost 
for the first time in her life Floy 
felt angry with Gussie, for the latter 
acquiesced in the pruposed schemo 
of the colonel’s with what appeared 
to Florence rep larve coldness. 

Georgie Clifford would be rather 
late in the field with that warnng 
she was going to give Ru about 
Colonel Crofton tho next day. 

Others had talked through the 
music, too. Sir Francis Tollemache 
had found time to let Augusta know 
that he was tired of this sort of 
thmg, and should wake her mother 
up to-morrow, and Augusta had en- 
treated him not to ask: ‘ Wretched 
as it will be, Frank,’ said she, ‘if 
things are all wrong, it will be well 
for you not to trouble gear obt 

ing for what may 5 
after all.’ And though Frank Tolle- 
mache repeated that he should make 
the attempt to-morrow, he bit the 
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ends of his tawny moustache with 
mortification, for Sir Francis Tolle- 
mache, rich in ancestry and honour 
and singleness of heart, was but a 
poor baronet; and he knew, better 
than any one could tell him, that he 
could not marry unless Gussie had 
her fortune After this disturbing 
of the embers of his grievance, the 
strains of some of the sweetest 
singers in the world fell harshly on 
his vars; and standing behind her 
chair, lookng down on the well- 
loved, beautaful, graceful head of 
the lady that should have been his 
bride, his mind began to be filled 
with some rather uncharitable and 
unchristian thoughts concerning that 
lady’s father and mother. 

Men of that ago are invariably 
moro agreeable than younger ones, 
thought Floy, as the pressure of his 
hand in farewell was still warm on 
hers, and the tones of his ‘ good 
night, I purpose honouring mywelf 
by calling upon you to-morrow, 
Miss Kinghtly,’ were still ringi 
in her ears. What a mind he has, 
and what a voice! and though she 
mentioned the mind of the gallant 
colonel first, even to herself, yct it 
was of the quality of the latter that 
she thought most. 

‘That youngest Miss Knightly is 
handsomer even than her sister, 
Crofton,’ said a man who joined him 
immediately after he had taken leave 
of Mrs Vining and her party. ‘ There 
was nothing clse so lovely in the 
house to-night—sho’s lengths a-head 
of everyone else.’ 

“1 object to turfy comparisons, 
Stanley; I think I have told you 
so before,’ answered Colonel Crofton; 
‘ for the rest, I think it very absurd 
of Miss Knightly to play the “ Woman 
in White” to crowded and fashion- 
able audiences.’ 

‘ It suits her style,’ said the other, 
laughing. 

‘ And a very bad style it is that 
descends to stage tricks to produce 
effects. Handsomer than her sister? 
Augusta 1s sublime.’ 

‘And Florence? interrupted 
ree 
‘ Ridiculous; good night.’ 

Surely Georgie would have felt 
satisfied that he did not contemplate 
winning the hand and of 
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ries pe sister, could she have heard 


speech. 

For Ecos hours after Florence 
had p the pillow that night, 
she remained a thinking over 
every word, recalling every look, 
tone, and of the man who 
had stood by her side dunng those 
too quickly flooting hours. They 
seomed a great deal to her; but 
they were in reahty trifling enough 
in matter. Colonel Crofton was not 
at all the kind of man to .give the 
reins to his tongue and let it carry 
him on to dangerous ground. He 
had told her one or two short anvc- 
dotes relating to one or two of the 
vocalists whose strains wero ravish- 
ing their ears at that present time, 
and whom he had known at Malta 
ho said -a circwnstance wluch di- 
rectly caused them to assume © new 
and far greater mterest mm Floy’s 
heart, than their glorious talent had 

rocured for them before. And he 
hinted disparagement at the 
taste of those who im vivid colours 
and gorgeous array surrounded them. 
Floy made up her mind on the spot 
to wear ‘wlute muslin and nothing 
on it,’ through all time. And he 
had declared himself to be gettmg 
an old and uncared-for man, who, 
when he dropped from his humble 
niche into the grave, would do s0 
unregrotted and unmuissed ; and this 
had nearly brought the tears mto 
Floy’s eyes, as he observed to his 
intense amusement. lie had made 
some little remarks about Tolle- 
mache too, in a tolcrant sort of way, 
and glanced at lam with what scemed 
to Floy hardly suppressed contempt. 
She had always been very fond of 
Frank before, and done full j.tice 
to the open, noble nature of her 
future brother-in-law; but after this 
speech, and the look down from 
ose grand heights, she found that 
she hérself did not think Frank quite 
good enough for Gussie. 

And what did Colonel Crofton 
think, when he pressed his downy 
couch? Was he full of love and 
reverence for the pure young nature 
which had been so ready to believe 
in him? May be so: but the ono 
sentence he muttered before he fell 
agleep did not look like it. ‘ If the 
mother’s as weak as I’ve heard, as 
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weak as her youngest daughter, 
indeed, Miss Gussie will repent of, 
the scornful glances she gave me 80 
freely to-night.’ 

Two years before, Colonel Crofton 
had really fallon dosporately in love, 
really and truly, with Augusta 
Kmghtly. Her proud beauty had 
mado the keen man of tho world 
lose his head for the first time. He 
would have lost anything to win 
her; and ho had failed. From tho 
day her answer fell cold and clear 
upon his ear and heart—and she 
was not a soft, tender woman to tho 
generality of mon—ho had detur- 
mined that she should bo made to 
suffer for it. He would have won 
her brother’s phghted bride from 
lum, and then ylted her, to hurt 
and wound Augusta Kmghtly. But 
now, now there was a brighter open- 
my Herown mother’s hand, gwded 
by him, should deal a blow that she 
should wineo under; and Florence, 
her beautiful sister, should bo made 
tho means of throwing dust in their 
eyes, until everythmg was settled 
and he could unmask his battory. 
The road was fair and clear boforo 
him; it would be casy to travel 
along it; and with thus soothin 
and comforting reflection, Colone 
Crofton fell calmly asleep, while 
Florenco, with open eyes and glow- 
ingcheeks, dreamt of a nature grand 
and lofty, of a heart purified and 
ennobled by some past sorrow, of a 
wound wluch she might heal. 

T hope they will all hke hm. I 
hope mamma, above all, will like 
him, was one of her last thoughts. 

Poor dear Floy, said Augusta to 
horself that night, that man is very 
much mistaken if ho thinks to win 
her. Oh dear! I wonder what 
mamma will say to Frank to-mor- 
row. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘ WHAT WONDER IF HE THINES ME FATR.’ 


Mrs. Knightly sat alone in her 
drawing-rooin; and how it was that 
she came to be alone, shall be ex- 
plained hereafter. She sat alone in 
what was beginning to seem like 
wearisome solitude ; and the summer 
wind laden with the breath of 
flowers—mixed with the odours of 
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Rimmel’s patent vaporiser—sighed 
past her anheodsd. For the far 
widow was plunged deep in thought 
—or what stood her in lien of 1t— 
building castles in the air. 

She had come to the business and 
cares and pleasures of the day in 
rather an aggrieved frame of mind. 
For her daughters, in talking over 
the events of the previous night, 
though they had dutifully regretted 
she could not share such delights 
with them, had done so m a munner 
that that the impogssiility 
of the thing was more vividly berore 
their minds than the melancholiness 
of it. Mrs. Knightly was not at all 
tho sort of woman calmly to con- 
template the idea of being shelved , 
and ‘she had not been sorry when 
her dear children withdrew, and she 
could uninterruptedly cherish her 
woos within her own breast. 

Mra. Knightly had put on a groy 
silk this day; a grey mlk with some 
fills and falls of lace about it, mn 
place of the too suggestive crape 
And on her head, mstead of the 
p , Simple widow's cap, which 

er children would have loved to 
seo her wear, sho had an arrange- 
ment of cloudy tulle and lace, which 
blended most becommely with her 
dusky, soft, brown har, and delicate 
complexion. A muild-oyod, kindly, 
pretty woman sho looked—and was 
—on this fine summer morning, 
when Ovlonel Crofton was ushered 
into her presence. 

Now before I go any further, I 
must devote a few lines to Colonel 
Crofton, lest inistice should be 
done him. He is not to be the 
villam and worthless character of 
my story, without an end or aim. 
He was a man who had ao alight 
predilection for doing the right 
thing, if it did not cost him any- 
thing; but he would say, ‘ Farewell, 
for a time, to honour,’ if the dong 
so would add anything very con- 
riderable to his yearly income. If 
doing Augusta Knightly a good 
and friendly turn would have made 
him master of thirty thousand a 
year, he would have waived the 
nghteous wrath he had lavished 
upon her for two years, and have 
done her that turn and given her 
his blessing in addition. ¢ as it 
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was, he saw his way to gaining some- 
thing like that sum through doing 
Augusta Knightly the reverse of a 
kind and fnendly turn. He was 
getting too old to be sentimental, 
to himself, therefore he 
should take that way. 

Mrs. Knightly knew nothing of 
Colonel Crofton as the rejected suitor 
for her eldest daughter's hand. 
Augusta kept such things to her- 
self,—to herself and her brother 
Rupert, who had of course told 
Georgie. But she knew he was a 
rather intimate friend of the Vinings, 
and @ man who had a very good 
standing im society; and though 
she had only scen him three or four 
tunes previous to her widowhvod, 
somncthing im his manner, as he 
entercd tho room and bowed over 
her hand, umpressed her with tho 
idea that she was recaiving rather 
an old friend than otherwise. 

‘My daughters are out nding,’ 
she explamcd, m answer to his 
inquiry) as to lis compamons of the 
mght before. ‘ Gerald, that’s my 
youngest son, cune up and per- 
suaded thein to go out, rather against 
Florence’s will, 1 think, for she does 
not seem very well this mormng; 
she was rather late, you know, last 
mght—late, at least, considenng 
what a quiet year wo’ve all had’ 
Mrs. Kuightly looked pathetically 
pensive, and Colonel Crofton called 
up a fellow expression immediately, 
though he was mentally smiling in 
perfoct appreciation of Miss Florence 
Kmghtly’s unwillingness to nde. 

‘Is Knightly up to-day?’ he 
asked, after » moment. ‘ What a 
fine fellow he 1s, Mrs. Knightly; I 
never met with a more pop man 
mm & corps than Gerald is in his.’ 

‘ He is a fine, handsome boy, and 
a dear good boy too,’ replied tho 
flattered mother; ‘ he’s very much 
hke what his poor dear father was 


at his age. 
Colonel Crofton did not desire the 
lady to grow re ive, espe- 


cially about Gerald’s poor dear 
father; so he twirled a paper-knife 
round and said nothing. 

‘ You'll find a likeness of Gerald 
—likenesses'of all my children, in 
fact—in that album, Colonel Crofton ; 
there’s one of me, too,’ she continued, 
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blushing freshly, ‘but it was taken 
before the time of my sad trial; you 
won’t see any likeness now probably. 
I’ve altered very muq.’ 

Yes, Colonel Crofton thought to 
himself, the old lady looks a few 
degrees more lively now than when 
this was taken, but he said— 

‘ These things never do justice to 
ladies, Mrs. Knightly; this is very 
pleasing, very pretty, but still ;— 
well, at the risk of your focling 
offended at the dis ment of 
vour photographer, I must repeat 
it,—1t docs not do you justice’ 

‘So my sons tell me, foolish boys ; 
that one you’re looking at now 18 
my eldest daughter; a good ono, 
isn’t 1t ?’ 

‘Yes. Colonel Crofton said, ‘a 
very good one” If she had been 
watchinyy lus face, she would have 
seen that it had grown a little paler. 
Ji was a double album, and on the 
opposite page to Augusta thero was 
a likeness of Sir Francis Tollemache. 

‘And that’s Miss Clifford,’ she 
continued, as ho turned a leaf or 
two. 

‘ T wish you were marricd to him, 
and off out of the way for a few 
weeks,’ he thought, as he looked at 
the face which retained its bright, 
fearless frankness even m a photo- 
graph. 

‘Your son is a lucky man, Mrs. 
Kmhtly, unless report errs; thus 
Mass Clifford, for whom I, in com- 
mon with most people, have a very 
profound admiration and respect, 
will soon stand 1m a somewhat 
nearer relation tu you than she does 
at present’ 

Mrs. Kmghtly liked Goorgie very 
much as soon a8 Colonel Crofton 
praised her. 

‘Yes, I hope go; a dear girl sho 
is, and so attached to Rupert. I 
have serous thoughts of giving 
then Warmingston. It was the 
first time the idea of making such 
an alarming sacnifice had entered into 
her head; but she thought it would 
look well to show Colonel Crofton 
that she was as fully alive to the 
inerits of her son’s fature wife as 
most people were. 

‘ And this is Tollemache, surely,’ 
said Colonel Crofton, speaking very 
fast, and turning back to the objec- 
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tionable page; ‘ poor Tollemacho ! 
I pity that fellow; poverty is badl 
enough; but povorty and a baronetoy 
together must be a little too much. 

‘ Do you mean our Tollemache— 
Sir Francis Tollomache, Colonel ?’ 
asked Mrs. Knightly, eagerly. 

‘The same; he’s unfortunately 
gone a little fust with that proporty 
of hus. I heard a year or 0 ago 
that he was going to right lumeolf 
by making o wealthy marnage.’ 

Mrs. Kimnghtly immediately con- 
jured up a hornbly vivid picture of 
her beloved Augusta m a garret, 
with three or four ragged cluldren 
about her, and all her money gone. 

‘Why, he’s engaged to my cldost 
daughter!’ she exclaimed at last. 

‘Thon lot my most unfc rtunato 
communication be forgotten, madain ; 
let mo mtreat you not to think moro 
of what I, m my utter ignorance of 
existing circunstances, have un- 
guardedly said.’ 

‘Not think about it? Indeed I 
shall think, and speak about 1t too, 
Colonel.’ 

‘There’s no help for you; you 
must be fnghtened mto crcum- 
spection,’ thought Colonel Crofton. 
So after looking darkly at ono mors- 
rose bud m the carpet for a time, ho 
raised }is oyes, fraught with soverity, 
to her face, and said— 

‘I need not impress upon you, 
Mrs. Knightly, the absolute neces- 
sity there is that my uvame should 
not be mixed up in this matter 
in your commutcations to your 
daughter. Should it be so, I can 
only tell you the results will be 
probably most awful, most pamful 
for you to contemplate ; but I necd 
not tell you this. ——That, said he 
to himself, has sent her off, thinking 
of pistuls and cofiee, and will keep 
hor Laat — 

‘I must s to aa child, 


Colonel,’ commenced the 


y. 

‘ By all means; but you nocd not 
mention me ; it would at once put a 
stop to that fnendly intercourse 
which Mrs Knightly has inspired 
me with a wish to create between 


us. 

‘ Well, I won’t, Colonel; and I’m 

sure you are very polite and kind to 

say 60. But she shall not marry 
Q 
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him. Asa parent, I should not bo 
justified. All property has its 
carca.’ 


Colonel Crofton had never suf- 
ferod from the cares which property 
brought with 1t; but he agreed 
with her neverthcless—agreed, that 
is, with as much of her disyomted 
npeech as be understvod. He even 
went so far as to say that hoe was 
convinced she was one who would 
nobly fulfil all the duties property 

t with it. 

‘ But they aro very, very oncrous, 
Colonel. Many, many a tine have 
I been tempted to give everything 
to Rupert. I should have donc so, 
dear follow, if I had only had iny 
own feclngs to consult, but there 
is Mr. Kmghtly’s Inst wish to he 
thought of, and lus wish was ever 
law to me.’ 

This was a gratifving sentiment 
from the lips of a woman who had 
meckly thwarted the most devoted 
of husbands in overy ttle scheme 
he had ventured to ongmate, with 
admirable perseverance, for sx or 
seven-and-twonty yours 

‘And most properly so, Mrs 
Knightly ; it doex you tho greatest 
honour. 

Mrs. Knightly began to look mpon 
hersolf as a woman of w very grand 
and exalted character 

‘ Thoso dear clukdren have all the 

leasure of 1t, as 18 mght, and 1 
fave tho worry,’ contmued the 
blooming martyr ‘My lawyer 
has been with me this morumg, 
there is always something to be 
done, and thougl+ about. It’s quite 
fatigued me, but 1 never shrink from 
my dutios—never.’ 

Her duties this morning had not 
been of such an arduous nature os 
her speech would have led one ‘to 
suppose. Her lawycr, a sensible 
old gentleman, who despised the 
widow of his friend and former 
chent as much as he dishked his 
will, had been with her for four 
minutes and a half. He had rapidly 
read once ten lines, which she could 
not comprehend, and did not at- 
tempt to, and asked her to sign it, 
which she had done, marvellmg the 
while whether he was struck with 
the beauty of her hand, the white- 

ness of which was well set off by the 
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blackest and wulest of mourning 
rings. 

© She’s a terrible fool this woman,’ 
thought the cplonel , ‘I have been 
here long enough for oncc; and now 
Til be off to the Park, and join 
Augusta.’ 

‘ He’s one of the nicest, best-in- 
formed men J ever met with,’ solilo- 
quised Mrs Kuightly, as she listened 
ty the ccho of the firm nnltary 
strides. ‘He’s nght about that 
photograph; T’ll have another taken. 
And about Gussic’s, too. Oh, dear, 
dear! what troubles mothers have!’ 

Georgie Clifford did not think 
about Colonel Crofton until Rupert 
oud herself had taken a turn or two 
up and down the Row, when catch- 
ing sight of the Misses Kmeghtly at 
some hittle distance, mdmg with 
their youngest brother, sho ex- 
claamed— 

‘Look! there’s Gerald ond the 
girls; let us jom them, Rupert. 
Oh! tut wait first I have somo- 
thing to tell you.’ And then she 
told him of that conversnhon she 
hal held with Colonel Crofton, 8 
mght or two before, at Mrs Vin- 
ing’s. 

Rupert had felt rather indifferent 
about whether Colonel Crofton mar- 
ricd lus sister or not, as he looked 
upon him as a very good sort of 
fellow, until he learned that he had 
tried to win Georgie from hun. Tho 
knowledge of that fact altcred his 
views, and caused him to think that 
it would be very wrong and repre- 
hensible indeed of him to allow Floy 
to havo anything to say to Crofton, 
if ho could help it. By the time 
Georgie and limsclf had finished 
discussing the sulycct, and put their 
horses into a canter to jom tho 
others, the group had received an 
nidition in the person of Frank 
Tollemache. Augusta Kinghtly was 
® very proud woman; hut sho was 

rouder for the man she had given 

er love to than for herself. In 
thinking over the determination 
Frank had come to the night before, 
she had decided that she would not 
allow him to run the nsk of being 
humbled by a refusal. She would 
a ask her raped do ard ae 
simple justice of giving her withou 
further delay the fortune her fathor 
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had told her and Frank should bo 
hers. If her mother refusod—which 
Augusta thought was just possible, 
and only that—she alone would 
have been humuilated, not Frank; 
and it would be far better that it 
should be so. She had given him 
her heart, and having dono so she 
could not bear that the least slight 
should ever be i upon lim. In 
the same way she eould not havo 
borne that the least shadow of blame 
should ever be cast upon him, and if 
It had been possible for Frank to do 
anything to jee or wound ber, she 
would still have defended lum to 
the world, and have argued that he 
was neht. So she told him planly 
this inorning when he jomed her 
that she wouldn't have lum speak 
to mama on any account, she 
would rather do it herself, aud as 
Frank was aceustomed unhersitat- 
mgly to obey all her behests, he 
give up the point on wluch had set 
hi. heart, after a short protest. 

* Here comes Crofton. What good 
horses that fellow always has; he’s 
ulways changmg too, but unlke 
most gentlemen horse-dealers, he 
doesn’t go from bad to worse,’ said 
Gerald, about half an hour after to 
Georgie Chfford, by whose side he 
was nding 

‘ Horse-dealing is lis profession, 
isn’t it?’ replied Georgic, ‘not a 
very noble one, but still I suppose 
it pays, as you rarely see him on the 
Rune horse twice.’ 

‘They are showy, but nearly all 
RereWs, put in Frank Tollemmnche. 
‘T bought one of hin last year, gave 
him rather a long price for hun too, 
and after Thad madden him cinco or 
twiec the horse went fo pieces en- 
trely.’ 

‘You were taken in, in fact, then,’ 
said Georgie. 

‘Well, something very much lke 
it Ho didn’t warrant the horse, 
certanly, but he said he was sound. 
I ought to have cxamuned him, in- 
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stenl of buying him off-hand, fromg 
seeing Crofton on him.’ 

‘It scems to me you are accusing 
Colonel Crofton of something very 
hke cheating, sud Florence, who 
hal been nding along slently, but 
with a glowing free, from tho time 
of Gerald's first deserying Colonel 
Crofton at the end of the 11de nearest 
to the Piecadilly entrance, where he 
had rened up to speak to somo 
Inbes on foot. 

‘Something very lke it, Floy, 
replied her brother Rupert; ‘ we 
have even a harsher name for such 
tnunsactions, of which you ladies are 
supposed to know nothing.’ 

©] know one thmg,’ sud Florence, 
‘and that is, that Colonel Crofton 
nile a very bad deal, as you call it, 
when he sold a horse to such a reek- 
less rider as Frank.’ : 

Perhaps it was beeause ho had 
been aspersed, but certamly Floy 
gave Colonel Crofton a weleome, 
when he jomed them presently, that 
Was nore than cordial, and smiles 
that were more than kind. For 
once mo her hfe, honest- heartod 
Georgie had done more harm than 
gool Rupert and herself soon rode 
away home, Icaving the others in 
the Park stil], and as he assisted hor 
to dismount she sud to hum, half 
laughmply— 

‘J am afraid there's no help for 
it, Rupert—yowll hayo hum for a 
brother-in-law.’ 

‘ Unfortunately he’s just the man 
to fascmate Floy,’ he answered, 
‘and V’m sorry for it, for T wantod 
her to do better—-in every way.’ 

Florence meanwhile, bidding adieu 
to this man at her own door—this 
man ‘of whom sho had heard that 
beauty had unsuecessfully angled 
for lum for years pust—thought 
‘What wonder if he tlunks me fair?’ 
And Florence’s inuuina, sitting in 
comfortable proximity to a mirror, 
thought very much the samo thing, 
though 1n less poetical language. 


(To be continued.) 


DRIFTING. 
IntusTRATED BY A. W. Coorsn. 


1) Past 5 Past is sand dope, and shallows; 


While gleam and gloom te play, 
BE hp sia a te illsooe 
flashing from the idle oar 

Dimple with areaceait 

The reflex fair, that evermore 
On the stream the trees are 

And down in the rushes singing th the shore 
You can hear the reed-wren singing, 


Drifting ig gs away, 
Into the haze, w dies the day. 


Drifting—drifting—drifting away, 
Into the Dreamland shadows; 
Their thoughts through the realms of Fancy stray— 
ao young hoart’s El Dorados! 
ane are gazing pe soe oyes, 
unconscious 0 ce, 
(As if to gather what futuro lics 
In the misty y purple distance, )—. 
And wish the skiff might thar world comprise, 
And the river thoir cxistonco ! 
Dnifting—drifting—drifting away, 
Into Hereafter’s twilight grey ! 


Drifting—drifting—drifting away, 
Down Thaines’ and down Thoughts stream dropping, 
Softly they glde in tho sunsct’s ray, 
Nor dream that there comes a stopping! 
The charm will break when the boat arrives, 
So loiter—little Shallop—and tarry 
Hero, where the broad-leaved lly thrives: 
Dearer than gold the freight you carry— 
The happy vis y visions of two young lives, 
hat the heavens conspire to marry: 
Drifting —drifting ifting away, 
On to the dawn of the bridal day ! 


Drifting—drifting—drifting away, 
on has bbe float on the Ferry 
ur akilful fingers, “bet artist, portray 
PPpy in the wherry ! 
o’er the pmsl wave, 
Bas Slants swifts are winging,— 
I ee for the d willows, and crave 
To listen the reed-wren’s singing + — 
And fain in dear eyes so tender-gra 
Would I watch the ure thoughts Sornging 


I fain would ‘ be a the same boet’ as they! 
Tuomas Hoop. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN SLIPPERS. 
On Hickness and Realth. 


| iets custom of some nation, 
or person, or ns, whose name 
every one except tho present writer 
will no doubt remember, to debate 
all important matters twice ;—once, 
namely, when drunk, and again 
when sober. 

It was the custom of Mr. Shandy 
to debate all such matters once in 
hed, and again when he had resumed 
the perpendicular. 

It is the custom in our day to 
bestow immense laudation on all 
manner of compromises. The grace- 
ful —- of ‘ Fraser’ warns us 
alike off Scylla and Charyhiis, and 
recommends the pendulum for our 
humble and respectful imutation. 
Jie believes (probably) that Mr. 
Shandy would havo found the true 
solution of all ab ling in an arm- 
chair; and that the nation, or per- 
son, or persons not named above 
attained true wisdom only at the 
stage of soda-water. If Thompson 
says ‘Yes’ to any question, and 
Jiickson says ‘No,’ then we are re- 
lieved by A. K. H.B., who steps in 
hke a bland Deus «. machiné and as- 
sures us that the only correct word 1s 
‘ Perhaps.’ 

Now, with all deference to the 
‘ Country Parson’ whose recreations 
are mine also, and everybody’s, I 
think that either Thompson or Dick- 
son js pretty sure to be right ;—that 
In & majority of cases the answor to 
a question must be ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ 
and that ‘ Perhaps’ will generally be 
no answer atall. It is only when 
the pendulum is at one extreme or 
the other that ss ae time. It 
never hangs in -way excopt 
when the clock is stopped. 

And having entered this mild 
protest, I have now to eat humble 
pie, and confess that I should have 


my position much more 
by acquiescence than by contradic- 
tion, inasmuch as my qualification 
(if I have tn Ae write upon Sick- 
ness and unfortunately hap- 


pens to be that I am neither sick 


nor well. I have the misfortane to 
suffer from a severe cold, and yet 
nobody but a Saturday Reviewer 
admits that 1 am at all an object 
of pity, or, indeed, far romoved from 
nuns nuisance. 


0 Judgment of 
Silenus and the Arch-Teetotaller 
himself would scarcely present more 
curious points of discrepancy. Given, 
in cach instance, precisely the same 
set of ideas, I think that ries 
circumstances alone would cause 
them to be treated in lights so dif- 
ferent, that when the pictures came 
from tho brain-camera they would 
be as the nogative and the positive 
of a aetna oa each might be in 
itsolf absolutely true, but each not 
the less would be the exact contrary 
of the other. 

You remember the fine opening 
of that wonderful essay of Carlyle’s 
entitled ‘ Characteristics’: ‘ The 
healthy know not of their health, 
but only the sick.’ And so true is 


also in no way save as a negative 
quality,—asomething—he knows not 
what—that is denied to him. A man 
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derful! Jt secms to him that a man 
who 1s well should carry always a 
face heaming with happiness, rachant 
with exultation. And, lo! here are 
yoople about jum surly, cross, petu- 
fait quorulous, os if ther lot were 
even Jike his—-an wn-happy one. 
They ree no blessedncss im their 
hives. ‘The healthy know not of 
their health.’ 

As little, on the other hand, can 
the strong man sympathize with 
the mvalid. Ife who can walk 
his twenty or thirty miles a day 
without fatiguc—who can carry jis 
twenty-stono sack of barley and 
searecly stoop under 1t—who m each 
hand can hold half-a-hundred waght 
at arm’s length, has much ado to 
speak with common patience tu him 
who is exhausted by walking to the 
bottuin of the garden, or who cannot 
hold the book he reads without a 
support for it. Ilo regards lum as 
an ammal much lower m the scale 
of creation than his brawny self Ho 

rofesses, it 18 true, a sort of pity for 
um, but that pity, if the truth were 
told,1s nigh akin to contempt. Nay, 
it was kindly Charles Lamb who i- 
sisted that im the bottom of our 
hearts tho feelmg of the hale to the 
111 was that of sheer d»like, and 
confessed that for lus own part he 
really hated sick people. Tho jest, 
we know, was bul a jest, yet it had, 
as all good jesting has, no Nnall m- 
fusion of truth. Such is, no doubt, 
tho impulse of nature. The herd 
- 10 stricken deer. The har- 

ian leaves his { 1besman to perirh 
in the sun’s glare of the disease that 
consumes him. 

Let us thank Heaven that it is but 
an impulse of sauvage nature; and 
that the motions which have been 
given in opposition to it aro of thie 
chief of toes blossings that have 
come to usin the train of civilization 
and Christianity. 7 

For unspeakably dear to the sick 
are the land words and unspoken 
friendliness of those about them. 
More precious than gold and sil- 
ver —malong not only sickness less 
irksome, but health and life itsclf 
more valued for thar sake. With- 
out these sweet uses of adversity 
hell were already begun on earth. 
We, too, should seek out the hidden 
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thicket: we, too, should turn our 
faces to the wall, and long to dip in 
our chagrin and despair. 

Have you yourself, oh, friendly 
reader! never lain on the bed of 
pen never counted the weary 
10urs frum nauscous draught to 
nauseous draught,—never watched 
the dim night-lght as 1t floated and 
waned with your own dim waning 
life,—never stvod, as 1t seemed, by 
the verge of your own open grave? 
Most of us have had these experi- 
enees once at ‘least in a life-tame. 
On your knees, Jet those of you who 
have not bow down and thank the 
Lord in humbleners and fulness of 
heart, praismg him that He has 
spared you the knowledge wluch 
can only #0 be gained. 

Looking out from the sick-room 
upon the busy world,—hearmng 1ts 
noises m the distance,—reading of 
1ts pageants, its amusements, its 
crunes, joys, traffickings, folhes, m 
the duly sheets, where all 18 re- 
corded, we seem to have gained a 
atand-pomt apart from it all We 
are no longer mit, nor of 1t. We 
searecly realize that it 18 the world 
that we have moved m,—the world 
that will inove on in the same 
courses When we and mollons hke 
us bave found our rest im its bosom. 

When we are well agam—should 
the Great DTisposer of events 0 
order 1t—we have as little remem- 
brance of what our sickness was 
hke But how well we recollect all 
the little outward signs that at- 
tended it! How our worldly books, 
perhaps, were exchanged for us by 
a fmendly hand, and we took to a 
kind of reading that was strange to 
tis with extreme disrelish and shame 
and penitence,—penitence forgotten, 
it may be, hereafter, but smcere 
wlule 1t lasted. How the child of 
our brother that was born just then 
was called by our name, with an 
tntittered foreboding of an cvent 
that came not. How, as the bght 
fhckered more and more, the loving 
tongue spoke to us less of the fu- 
ture, more of the past. ILow friends 
whose love had long been proved 
withheld the question, ‘ How are 
you?’ when they saw that the 
answer was irksome to us. How 
gladly, when the scale.seemed turn- 
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ing, they told us, ‘ You are looking 
better to-day.’ How muldly they 
bore with our petulance! How all 
our faults seamed forgotten—all our 
little good magnified ; and wo, who 
knew ourselves to have becn vain 
and worthiess in the world, wero 
made to fecl how much we should 
be mourned and regrottod if we left 
it. Unspeakably precious, I say, 1s 
the romembrauce of all these things 
to him who has been sick and 1s 
well. And even mm the very struggle 
we feol by theso kindly ministra- 
tions that tho pam of our dis- 
caso 18 less tous who bear it than 
to them who only see it. They 
groan more than we, because ther 
suffeiimy is greater than ours. 

For mdced the difference in degree 
between the seventy of mental pam 
and that of the body 1s ineal@ulably 
in favour of the body. As with 
dread of disaster and all evil go the 
terror of pun 18 more msupportable 
than the pam itself. No man knows 
until he is actually grapplng with 
lus aihnent what degree of suffermyg 
he can really bear. Montaigno re- 
lates with touching jhmman gutrru- 
lity how through long years of 
happy health he had looked forward, 
with a sight delicate and sonsitive, 
to tho approach of a malady to 
which he knew himself to he sub- 
ject, until at last the thought of it 
had locome w haunting, unbearable 
horror to hun. Yet when he 18 
actually in conflict with what he 
calls ‘the worst, the most sudden, 
the most painful, tho most morta, 
and the must uremedizhle of all 
dusvases ;’—when he has had tnal of 
five or sx Very Jong and vy pain- 
ful fits, bo wntes that even in that 
estate he finds only what is very 
well to be endured by a man who 
has his soul at case. 

‘ When I am looked upon by my visitors 
to be in the greatest torment, and that 
they therefore forbear to trouble me, I often 
try my own strength and myself set some 
discourse on foot the most remote I can 
contrive from my piesent condition,’ 

Again he puts, in his own words, 
precisely that phy scian’s axiom with 
which Mr. Carlyle himself scts out :— 

‘ We are not so sensible of the most per- 
fect health as we are of the least sickness. 
Our well-being 13 only the not beimg ill. 
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It 1s the renson why that sect of phifo- 
sophers which sets the greatest value upon 
pleasure has yet fiael at chiefly in uncun- 
rciousness of pan. To be freed from ill 1s 
the greatest good that man can hope for 
or dere, As Ennius saya— 


“ Nimium bont est cai nihil est mali.” * 


And herem at least tho heathen 
plilosopher and tho great sceptic 
do but agree with tho most U- 
dox and devout of churehmen. For 
I think the most touching prayer 
that is contained m our Liturgy,-— 
the prayer that is most thoroughly 
human, and wlich 18 uttered with 
truest sincerity and oarnestnoss by 
all classes of men, 18 that in which 
we ask, not for length of days or 
wealth of worldly estate, b 4 sumply 
that ‘we, bemg defended from the 
fear of our enenues, may our 
tune m rest and quuetness.’ There 
is no other blessing that we ontreat 
with half so strong desire all our 
hfe throngh. It 38, mdeed, the 
Glucf association mm our minds, oven 
with heaven itself, that it 1s to be a 
placo ot oternal rest: —our long life- 
task will be ended ;—our long un- 
rest succeeded by longer rest. 

It 18 this hope—of rest, namely— 
that sweetens all toil, and 1s tho 
only tiuo muitigator of that curse 
which cume with ‘man’s first dis- 
obedience and tho fruit of that for- 
Ilndden tree’ No greatest amount 
of lubour, or oven punishment, to 
wluch wo cannot resign ourselves, 
be there only at tho ond of it a 
prospect of rest. The grave itself, 
most drenled goal of all mortals, 
becomes the blissful haven of the 
woe-worn and broken-hearted. It 
is the one solace which tyranny 
could never take from the wretched, 
that when tho end arrived they 
would all bo taken to the breast of 
their groat mother, whero neithor 
heat of the sum, nor acho, nor toil, 
nor any rage of tho oppressor 
should reach the oppress again. 
We read in Scnpture of its being 
permitted only onco to call from its 
rest a spint of the dead; and tho 
first words of that spirit are, ‘Why 
hast thou disquicted mo?’ 

Thinking sometimes of these 
things—of the longing for rest in 
life, of the dreaded, certain rest at 
the end of it, and of the hoped-for 
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rest beyond, I turn with a shock 
and a shudder from the contem- 
plation of that everlasting unrest 
which a sad theology denounces to 
the unfaithful, but in which kindly 
Leigh Hunt so firmly refused to 
believe. And I wish in my heart 
that 1 could believo in that comfort- 
ing and comfortable doctrine of pur- 
gatory. I think those devout peoplo 
of the flock of Rome who do helieve 
in it honestly and trustfully must 
pass their lives more contentedly 
and hopefully than we sterner- 
hearted Protestants. To me I con- 
fess it would be an unutterable 
comfort to have faith in gloomy 
moments that as the tree fell so 1t 
sometimes might not for ever lie— 
to bo assured that after all was 
over here my fins and offences 
might be wiped away even by count- 
less ages of expiation:'—the mpnri- 
ties of heart and mind be consumed 
by purgatonal fire, and I at last 
forgiven. The human mind docs 
indeed cling to a middle courre— 
yoarns for an alternative. Think 
what a fearful, hornble poem that 
‘Vision’ of Dante’s would be did it 
contain only an /nferno and a Para- 
diso. How the Puryatorio links 
together the two extremes and 
enables us to contemplate both the 
unsullied brightness and the black- 
ness unredeemed. I think, mdeed, 
it would be hard to find anything 
grander than this Purgatorio in all 
poetry. Grandest uticrance of hu- 
man penitence and sorrow, bright- 
ened and ever brig],vening by human 
hope! As in hell we heard nothing 
but the cry of insatiate ambition,— 
‘Speak of us in the world,’ so here 
we hear only the entreaty, ‘ Pray for 
us;’ ‘Let those who loved us pray 
for us.’ Whether the spirits aro 
fettered and borne along on the 
wings of the wind: whether they 
grovel out unnumbered ages on 
their bellies prone: whether they 
climb the a bent to the 
alt with aha ee it is 
with this voice that they 
to him who still casts a ieee 
a ae entreaty te i Apa 
ope. For every prayer helps them 
onward and upward, and every step 
brings nearer the time when for 
them also the whole mountain shall 
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shake with joy, and they shall enter 
on the plains of everlasting rest :— 
‘ The shining table-lands 

To which our God himself is moon and san ’ 

But I have unconsciously wan- 
dered into dreamland and far from 
my subject, and can get back to it 
only per saltum. 

It 18 a question worthy of no light 
consideration when we come 
reckon up the compensation that 
18 in all things, good and evil— 
whether is sickness 2 gain or a loss 
to a man in tho matter of insight 
into the truth and nature of things ? 

In the sick-room do we seo things 
more clearly, or only more calmly ? 
Passion and excitement are shut out 
by that door that turns 80 noise- 
lessly on its hinges. We havo 
leisure to think on the true relations 
of much that wo have before but 
glanced at hastily—to estimate the 
world, its baits nnd its worries at 
their real worth—to consider the 
future, and its awful mysteries, 
with an open mind. We ask of our 
consciences many unusual questions, 
and the low truthful answer reaches 
us distinctly. But on the other hand, 
1t 18 by tho exaggerative light of 
memory that we sco all things. 
Practically, we live without a pre- 
sent Instead of a present there 1s 
the ghost of a past recalled to us, 
and everything 1s ‘ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought.’ 

Is not the true view of things 
that which comes with prompt de- 
cision in the moment of action, 
rather than with leisurely reflection 
after all is over? In the busy press 
of the world, where each man jostles 
his neighbour and 1s josticd himself, 
where the weaker gives the wall to 
the stronger, and the raco « indecd 
to the swift, there is no place for the 
sick. There 1s the place for the 
stout arm, the quick eye, the ready 
hand, the prompt judgment. And 
are not the opinions we form thus 
in the heat of the fray, when all 1s 
before us with its rough, sharp out- 
line, more likely to be true than 
those which come with dreamy 
philosophizing? 

Much ae ag of old, and 
much is sai some people 
about the raat tell of Ried 
and morality that is due ¢o sickness. 
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The body, we are told, is punished, 
that the soul may amend. Unless 
our unruly members were scourged 
and tamed down they would bring 
all to ruin. As the holy fathers 
sud at the burnings of heretics— 
‘ Periissent nisi periissent.’ 

The sentimental poet writes of the 


dymg baron, who hears the hymn of 


the nativity, and, touched by it, in 
lus last moments sets free the slaves 
whose freedom he has withheld all 
Ins hfe. Tho sentimental reader 
admires this, and mn lus own mind 
canomzes the baron. [ut JI, for 
one, jon with all muscular Chiis- 
hans in refusing to canowze him; 
would rather, if I must canonize 
anybody, select lum who makes a 
streain of water flow for tho thirsty 
labourer, or, in his prune of healt 
and hfe, spends a noble fortune m 
(tmet, unostentatious good works. 
Lo deny, mndeed, that our chastise- 
inents are sent for correction would 
be to unpugn an authority higher 
than huunan authority. But, at the 
rame time, let us not forget that it 
18 & very poor morality that owes 
its existence only to whippme. 

A fnend of the wnter not long 
ago was mamntaming, m discussion 
with a clergyman, certain views 
which the latter thought somewhat 
heretical. He was maintamng them 
rincercly, earnestly, but with good 
humour. The clergyman, pushed 
somewhat closely, had recourse to 
the ultend ratio, and sud—‘ Ah, my 
young fmend! you will come’ to 
think differently on these things if 
ever you le on a sick~bed.’ 

Tho answer was to the point:— 
‘ And how far will the sickness that 
acts on my body to weaken 1t and 
prostrate it, act with like effect on 
my mind? How far are the thoughts 
of a sick man, when they contradict 
those which he honestly entertained 
in health, to be valued—how far 
themselves to be accounted morbid 
and unhealthy ?’ 

Truly it is a serious inquiry, and 
we know not how much the consi- 
deration of it might affect the light 
in which we view many death-bed 
ropentances, conversions, changes 
of faith, of which we have read. 
If, as all philosophy tells us, the 
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soundness and vigour of the mental 
faculties depend imalienably on those 
of the body, we should surely rely 
more on those opinions which wo 
held when all went well with us, 
than when we were mn gloom and 
despondency, dreading 1t may be & 
contlet with the king of terrors. 

But evon to this question, as to 
all others, there are two sides. If 
We insist too much on the depend- 
ence of the mental faculties on the 
bodily, do we not trench dangerously 
close on the great question—‘ Is the 
soul, then, immortal?’ For if that 
by which the soul manifests itself 
dwindles, and flickers, and grows 
dim, as the light of hfe trembles 
and gutters in the socket ;—when 
the hght goes out, does not the 
hght go out? 

To answer, ‘ Yes,’ would be to 
obliterate tho guiding star of lifo 
itaelf, and to show how inadequate 
18 reason to grapple with the sub- 
ject. 1t is a mystery beyond our 
depth. Which of us docs not learn 
every mght when we slevp, and 
every morning when we wako, how 
our souls have becn expatiating at 
large while we slept? Our bodies 
have lam dumb, motionless, msen- 
tint The mystenous tenant has 
ruamed round the world, and into 
worlds we know not of—has burst 
all the bonds of time and space—has 
talked with its fellows, 


‘ Bpirlt to spirit, ghost to ghost,’— 


with tho spirits of the dead, and the 
ghosts, 1t may be, of the unborn: 
und now it 1s here again, and answers 
to our summons. 

Sup that we had waked no 
more, but gone on sleeping eternally, 
would the dream have continued 
also ?—or would the spint have 
come again, uncalled, and slept 
with us ? 

Suppose that this long disease, 
which we call hfe, is suddenly cured 
by the remedy of death, shall the 
spirit not be the better for it also, 
and be free thenceforth? Yes!—‘ It 
is written, Well for our faith and 
hope that we have the Divine assur- 
ance to still the soul’s ass - 
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ANGLO-ROMAN LIFE. 


ee how many points of view 

have authors looked on Rome? 
Into Rel Masaiey pore of discus- 
Rion a subject passed ? 
Who could reckon the der which 
it has filled, from Titus Livy’s De- 
cadcs to M. About’s satirical pamph- 
lct? Is there among its numerous 
treasures a single monument un- 
measured, or notable picture unen- 
graved? Didn’t we Icarn all its 
lustory at school, from Romulus to 
Constantine, and from Constantine 
to Rienzi, including all those useful 
facts and figures, some of wlich (for 
instance, the ongm of the second 
Punic War and the date of Valon- 
tinan’s bithday) I never can recol- 
loct when I want them’? Have we 
not all pictured to ourselves her 
deserted Forum, the great dome 
which Buonarotti rused, the stately 
Vatican, and the gloomy Campagna? 
We have all heard more or less of 
that famous city—the Easter cerc- 
Monies—the glones of the Vatican— 
the gloom of tho catacombs— the 
faithful bending over the papal toe, 
and a hundred other charactenstc 
Acencs are familar to many who 
have never even crossed the Chan- 
nel. / knew the dear vencrable old 
rookery lung before I vierted 1t, and 
walked straght out of my hotel 
down tv the Coliseum the mormng 
after my arrival. I have seen many 
cities on this and the other side of 
the Alps, but T know none with 
which & man can become so sud- 
denly famihar as Rome—none wluch, 
revisited, seem to greet you s0 like 
an old frend as you walk over its 
rugged pavoment through streets 
which are as mteresting, as pic- 
turesque, and as dirty as they wero 
—how long shall I say ago? 

‘When mny friend Trotman of Corpus 
travelled with me at mid-winter 
from Florenco to Rome I could not 
help adminng the assduity with 
which he dotted down a record in 
his diary of all trifimg mcidents 
which occurred on the road, and a 
description of every hittle village 
through which we passed. I havo 
often thought since that if any re- 
spectable publishor could: be in- 


duced to accept his MS. a great many 
useful statistics might be obtamed. 
For mstance, there 1s the notice of 

‘Pietra Dura. Pop. 2091}. Inn: 
the “ Columba Spiumata”—a 
and dirty auberge. ‘There 1s another 
in the town, viz., tho “ Agnello 
Tonso,” said to be rathor worse. 
Mortality so and so: average of 
births im the year, about the same. 
sntuate m the midst of a fortile, 
though not healthy country. Al- 
though the name of Pietra Dura is 
associated with the horrible orgics 
of the French Revolutun, the mha-~ 
bitants most indignantly disclam 
the disgrace of being the’ inventors 
of the too celebrated “ Raschia di 
Naso,” the mstrument of so many 
brutahtes, &c. Here was born m 
1390 the great condottere Pietro 
Bnecone (the son of a poor herds- 
man), who becamo so celebrated 
under the sobnquct demved from 
his lirthplace. He bogan his career 
in the service of Filippo Maria Cer- 
vel d’Agnello, Grand Juke of Mal- 
atesta, and rapidly msing in power,’ 
&e., &c., &., OF, 

‘Salsiccia Maggioro, a largo and 
flounshing borgo, formorly fortitied, 
but thero 1s now scarcely a vestige 
of its two castles and ihe lofty walls 
which once surrounded it Tho 
Duomo, or cathedral of Salxiccia, 18 
the ancient sanctuary of the Ma- 
donna del Bosco, but it offers nothing 
remarkable beyond its histoncal in- 
terest Salsiccia 1s a place of some 
mnportance im the history of art, 
bemg the birthplace of Zaccherante 
—a painter who flourished towards 
the end of the sixtecnth century, 
and whose works have beon some- 
fames confounded with those of Pa- 
olo Verniciatore the celvbrated, &c. 

‘In the baptistery 1s still shown 
(not more than tl francs 
should be given to the sacnstan) a 
portion of the toe-nail of St. Dun- 
stan, said to have been 
from his foot while the holy father 
was in the act of kicking a certain, 
&e., &c., &c., and presented by King 
Edward of England to the chief 
abbot of Salsiccia with tho following 
witty,’ &c., &e. 4 
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If I do not in these pages quoto 
more from Mr. Trotman’s itinerary, 
the style of which the reader will 
observe closely resembles that of a 
certain popular Handbook, it is 
from no want of appreciation of his 
labours, but rather becauso my re- 
colloctions of that hibernal journey 
are not of the most agrecable kind. 

The fact is, that dehghtful and 
oxlularating as all tourists find vet- 
turmo travelling to be at tho outset, 
I am free to confess thut after a few 
days’ continuance it docs become 
rather a bore. Truc, there 1s 6 
novelty, and so far a charm, m bemg 
awakenol at 5 A.M on 2 cold No- 
vember morming. The process of 
shaving at that hour by candle- 
hght, 1f four razor i not exactly m 
good order, 18 cortamly trymg to a 
person whose nerves, naturally uwri- 
table, have been rendered more su 
by the nucturmal attacks of the 
‘Pulex domesticus. Still it 18 a 
change in your habits of hfo which 
Dr. Ghbb may recommend, and this 
18 some consolation; but the cxer- 
cise repeated for somo days together 
grows rather wksome. 

At first, mdeved, the delightful 
gcencry on the road, tho charmingly 
primitive manners of the rustics, 
the homely accommodation at the 
inns where you alight, the quality 
of the viands produced at your re- 
past, and the amusingly dispropor- 
tionate amount of remuneraton 
charged for your entcrtamment, are 
all so many matters of novelty to 
the travelling Bntish sulyjcct, and T 
have known them kecp many » blas¢e 
youth in spirits for some days; but 
unfortunately mon are for the most 
part reostiess, discontented bemgs. 
The charm of picturcsque landscape 
does not last for ever. Even suow- 
capped mountuns and fair river 
} pul upon you after a tine. 
You cannot always be looking, for 
instance, gt Swiss cottages and sub- 
jects of goitre. I dofy any one to 
keep up an unflagging mterest in 
glacicrs; and no reasonable tourist 
cares to inspect more than twenty 
churches in a week. So that after 
you have heard the honest vettu- 
yino his mornmg hymn and 
leave off to curse his horses a few 
dozen timess—after you have list- 
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ened to the bells jingling on th 
quadrupeds daily for cight or fen 
hours at a tension, you begin to full 
back on your friend—I mean, of 
course, figuratively—and your pipe 
for ontertainment, and become rather 
inquisitive as to tho precise time when 
you are to reach your destination. 
Such, I admit, was tho case with 
me, who am an okl traveller, after 
we had left Florence by a zigzag 
route, and visited a dozen places of 
varied interest which 1 will not now 
describe. As for Mr. Trotman, he 
two began to lose his temper at last 
when Paolo, our vettumno, used to 
knock hun up remorsclussly at half- 
past four in the mormng, on which 
occasions he usod to descend tho 
stairs tlurty mmutes afterwards ex- 
coodingly wrathful. Then woo to 
the wretched waiter if the coffeo was 
not hot, or 1f tho butter (as was not 
unfrequently the caso) tasted like 
incomplete cheese. Tho slippered 
chif used to tromble before lum, and 
1 feel convimced on imore than one 
occasion charged fifty cent. in 
the Ill as compensation for lus 
troublo. So we are not sorry one 
mornng when Paolo tells us that 
he 1s to perform the last stago to~ 
day; and about 5 o’clock P. m. we 
aro rumbling along a dusty highway 
on & level plain of seanty herbage, 
now and then passing quickly by 
sume stately rum—a gaunt and 
crumbling mass of 1vy-covered brick, 
or the fragments of a shattered 
tomb, on which gray ground the 
lichen shines m the setting sun like 
gold, when suddonly a turn in tho 
road discloses a far-distant view of 
wooded hills, where stone pines and. 
cypressos stand in clear yet tender 
outline agamst tho crunson sky, and 
from the plam below.a tiny vault 
uprises, purple in the evening light. 
There 1s a short-lived sparkle on its 
crest as the last ray disappears. 
‘Ecco! San Pietro!’ cries tho 
driver, as ho uncovers his head. 
Yos; this is Rome! 


The authors and authoresses of 
ingenious little manuals, viz., ‘ Rome 
seen in Hight-and-forty Hours,’ ‘A 
‘Week in the Eternal City,’ ‘A So- 
journ in New Babylon,’ &c., &c., do 
not fail to tell us, in their various 


compilations, of the different points 
of view from which we may best 
enjoy a. general survey of this wonder- 
ful city. One writer msists on your 
clunbing the tower of the Capitol 
before breakfast the morning after 
arrival, Another advises you to 
rush to the gardens of St. Onofrio to 
enjoy the Fes pec A third de- 
clarcs that the panorama is nowhcre 
so fine as from the Pincian Hill. 
And, in short, if you followed all 
their different counsels, you might 
be running up and down stairs, and 
ascending and descending hills, from 
morning to night; but the truth is 
that tho real aspects of the place 
are much more varicd. 

Our countrymen and country- 
women swarm in [tome every winter, 
and most of them ‘ do’ the sights, 
to be sure, in common. It 18 re- 
spectable ; and if you returm to 
England and your friends say, ‘Why 
—<cidn’t you see the beasts blessed ?’ 
and you say, ‘No Bless the beasts!’ 
(or something naughtior), they stare 
and think you monstrous apathetic. 
But if all ‘ Bntishors,’ who pervade 
the Piazza di Spagna camo solely 
to see the Coliseum by moonhght, 
and the Pope distmbute the palms, 
what a dreary winter wo should 
have in Rome! No: the motives 
which induce them to oxchange ther 
comnfortable firesides in beloved Eng- 
land for a suite of dingy rooms in 
tho Oorso are moro than this, and 
numerous in thei kind. 

You are perhaps an antiquary, and 
you come armed with Nibby and 
Niebuhr; or an architect, and you 
bring your T square and five-foot 
rod; or @ painter, and you immedi- 
ately get a studio and look out for 
& variegated contadina — a retired 
herdsmen, or an amateur bngand, 
according to taste, and all of whom 
may be hired at the moderate rato 
of one scudo per day, as they lounge 
about awaiting your orders on the 
steps of the Piazza; or you come 
fresh from Oxford, full of ecclesias- 
tical sentiment, to make heel-ball 
rubbings of all the monumental in- 
scriptions in the Vatican; or you 
are © speculative mamma, with an 
eligible daughter; or a botanist in 

of plants; or a gentleman 
whose tastes have been too ‘exten- 
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sive for your means, and prefer 
Rome to Bologne as being more 
respectable; or you have lately re- 
tired from business and wish to 
show mamma and the dear girls 
the carmval (which they havo 
always longed to see); or you are a 
dashing youny warrior, with an eee 
sive whiskers, on furlough, and have 
heard that sxe will be in Rome 
this winter; or you are an enter- 
prising young author, and wish to 
write the four thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nmth description of 
Rome and its environs. 

These and fifty other reasons 
might be assigned for that annual 
flockmg of our Islanders to the 
Eternal City, which occasions such 
unparalleled success to the profes- 
sion of landlord and hotel-keeper, and 
which causes the honest English face 
to be so famular in every street ; from 
the Campo Vaccino to the Vatican. 

We soon established our bachelors’ 
quarters in the Piazza Barberm, 
where my bed-room window com- 
manded a full view of the celebrated 
Tnton (that umque invention of the 
ingenious Bernini), squrting water 
through a conch with no other ap- 
parent motive than that of irmgatng 
the vegetation on his own shoulders. 
On the first morning after our 
arrival Mr. Trotman posted off to 
the Piazza di Spagna to consult 
Pelleerim’s register of visitors, 
where also he entered both our 
names and addresses with great 
solemnity. There is something to 
me very awful, by the way, in your 
Englsh shops abroad. They wear 
an air of severe respectability, which 
becomes all the more severe b 
contrast with their humbler neigh- 
bours. They scem to say to one, 
‘Romomber this is an English shop, 
and here are none but English 
goods. Don’t forget that you are 
an Englishman. If you come in 
here, 1n a swaggering English way, 
with a sperfectly Emglish air of 
English i epi and ask for the 
best English articles, you may have 
them at the highest English prices, 
which you will be to Dey 
with the utmost lish indif- 
ference; but unless you are prepared 
to furnish these fs of your 
English birth and education, don’t 
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presume to come into English shops ; 
you can be no true Englishman, 
or no rich one which is (on the Con- 
tinent) the same thing. 

The Anglo-Romans may be geno- 
rally classed under two heads: 

1. Residents, chiefly professional, 
and engaged either in their studios, 
shops, and counting-houses, or giv- 
ing lessons in the Italian language, 
singing, painting, &c. &c., or else 
devoted to the study of Gahgnani, 
and the art of smoking, which they 
practise daily with great assiduity 
in the Caffé Hellenico. 

andly. Non-remdents, or perhaps, 
J should say, visitors who patronize 
the above—buy their picturcs—take 
their lessons, or swallow their pre- 
acriptiong, as tho case may be, and 
who, it must be confessed, work 
much harder than the majority of 
residents, since they rush about in 
their carriages or on foot from morn- 
ing to night, ‘doing’ and sceng 
overything that 1s to bo seen and 
done, from the Coliseum to a encket- 
match—from the Tavola degh Apo- 
stoli, down to a domestic teafight. 

These may be subdivided, agam, 
into many mimor classes; as, for 
instanco, the lady-amateurs, who are 
devoted to the fine arts, make 
sketches of the Arch of Titus by 
moonhght, and bribe young Pifferari 
(the dear picturesque little darling) 
with twice their usual fee to sit to 
them for water-colour portraits with 
pencil backgrounds, and are hor- 
rified at symptoms of fleas after- 
wards: the mtellectual young per- 
sons who read Gibbon steadily, and 
are perpetually flooring you by 
alludimg to the Catilinc conspiracy— 
asking you if you remember the 
effect of the First Agranan law, 
or what you think, on the whole, of 
the character of Calpurmus Piso— 
the enthusiastic old ladies who in- 
sist on ascending the tower of the 
Capitol, getting up mto the ball at 
St. Peter's, mounting the Tarpcian 
Rock, the roof of the Pantheon, the 
top of the obelisks, or other equally 
airy but dangerous situations—the 
people who give partes and the 
‘ partics’ who go to them. 

The artists in Romie are a tribe by 
themselves; and though they are 
found there in all society, their 
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houso of call is the Caffé Hellenico. 
There is a trattoria next door, where 
you may regale yourself on testiccioli, 
frittata, rosbiffe, maccaroni, ap ia 
Inglese, and other national deli- 
cacies. I brought away a tremen- 
dous bill of fare from this famous 
restaurant, which I show now to 
my fnends in England as a curiosity 
in culmary hterature. It contains 
several hundred dishes, and I con- 
fess I had at one time the temerity 
to believe that by ordering two or 
three ot them every day, I should at 
last become conversant with all. 
These experiments did, however, not 
always answer, for on one occasion, 
having sclected a ‘ plat,’ with a 
high sounding titlo as a pidre de 
résistance, I found it to b> nothing 
moro than a biscuit, and was fain 
for the futuro tu stick to the tra- 
ditional viands. Zuppa Inglese, 
by the way, which most English- 
men belicve to be mutton-broth, 
turned out to be 
steo in wine; and 
doubt that if one ordered plum- 
poling they would serve it in a 


en. 

Tho process of dining at a Roman 
trattoma 1s rather complicated than 
agreeable. You enter and take your 
seat, that is, 1f you oscapo being 
knocked down by ono of the waiters 
who are perpetually running about to 
get something, but by some inge- 
nious policy of waiter-craft nover 
bringing it, (and note that Italian 
waiters have a ota’ habit of 
walking on their heels which, if you 
happen to be drinking at the time, 
may cause the glass to vibrate on 
your mcisors in a manner which is 
not pleasant). However, supposing 
you are seated and ready for action, 
you call out—‘ Pst!’ ‘ Cameriere!’ 
‘ Hi!’ ‘Garcon!’ or whatever eja- 
culation you may be accustomed to 
use on such occasions. 

Waiter answers, ‘Si, s’pnor !’ hur- 
riedly, and then exit. 

Now don’t be foolish and get 
angry at this, because that sort of 
thing doesn’t do here. You ma 
realize the situation of the Iris 
gentleman who, the more he shouted 
for his domestics the more they 
didn’t come, No; take up the Gali- 
gnani and read Gladstone's last 
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speech, or & critique on the new 
opera; but don’t hope for the 
waiter’s atiention under twenty mi- 
nutes. At the end of that time you 
may call him again. 

‘Camcriere !’ 

‘Si, s’gnor — pronto — momento, 
s’gnor!’ (Exit again but reappears.) 

Now ask for the bill of fare, which 
he will bring you, and while you are 
perusing it, he is off again. Never 
mind; you read over the vanous 
dishes under the grand divisions of 
‘ boll,’ ‘ umids,’ ‘ fritt,’ and ‘ pastic- 
ceria.’ 

Perhaps, retaining your English 
oe you select ‘ bisteeen’ 

ou order it, and away gocs the 
waiter once more on his heels. You 
wait another twenty mimutes, dunng 
which interval you are the subject 
of much amnsement to certain face- 
tous Italian ‘ gents,’ who, lest their 
wit should not render them suffi- 
ciently formidable, keep their hats 
on aud are additonally armed with 
eyo-glasses and toothpicks. At 
last in aAtumps the waiter with a 
dish. You hal bnn with delight, 
but find that the refection he carnes 
is for cyeglaas No. 1, not for you 
You ask him where your dinncr 1s, 
and he (the waiter) politely asks you 
in return what you ordered. On 
appealing to his memory and better 
feelings, ho oxclaims: 

‘Bistecca! ah mi dispiace, s’gnor, 
NON c’E!’ 

Thoro is nono it appears, and you 
toll lum in a great rage to bring the 
first thing that is realy. Away he 
pcuds and comes back this time (to 
do him pence less than a quarter 
of an hour, bringing you at last 
your dmner—a lump of hard, indi- 
gesublo somethmg without gravy 
or any evidence of the cooking art. 
Whether it bo beef, or kid, or mut- 
lon, or porcupime, or pony, or door- 
mat is more you can tell. 
am sure J couldn’t, and I have had 
soe experience. 

It was after rising from a banquet 
of this description that Trotman 
aud I dive down a little dark pas- 
gauge in the Via Condotti, and arrive 
at a glass door which, swinging 
open 28 we push it, admits us into a 
room, or rather two or three sec- 
tions of rooms, lighted with gas, 
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close, ill ventilated, dingy, and— but 
for the humanity assembled in them 
—cheerless. The smoke is so dense, 
that at first we can see nothing but 
the lighted ends of apars which 
slune through it. In the mean time 
we hear a Babel of voices chattering 
French, Italian, German, and our 
beloved mother tongue, and pre- 
rently some one shouts ont in 
awfully hoarse accents, drowning 
every other sound, the followmg im- 
precation ° 

“'N Kffinaany! tray bececraaaar!’ 

Presently, through the smoke, 
we begm gradually to distingwsh 
noses, beards, and widc-awakes, and 
at last identify their owners. Artists 
of every grado and nation fill the 
place, from Vandyke Hrown, tho 
well-known classical, allegorical, 
historical, mythological painter, 
‘NA, RB, SRC. &e , &., down 
to honest Karl Schmutzig, who will 
draw your portrait for a dmner and 
a glass of schnaps Here, too, you 
may see the celebrated Siberian 
artist, Herr Von Lang Weilig, who 
has been oceumed forty-three years 
mn pamting the largest oil picture 
ever known, the studies for which 
aJone occupied seven years in pre- 
paration, Threo houses were pulled 
down to make room for the studio, 
and no one knows how many arti- 
ficcrs were employed to prepare the 
canvas The picture is expected to 
bo fimshed by his grandson, who is 
bemg cducated for that purpose, 
and on whom the Czar will entail 
the annuity. By his mde sits Daub- 
ney Glaze, the fashionable London 
portrait paintor, who will knock off 
your head at a amgle siting for the 
moderate charge of once hundred 


guineas. 
Then on the right hand please to 
observe Tom Chippenham, sculp- 
tor, statuary, and modeller to tho 
trade." 
There on the left, you may sce 


* The English nobility and gentry re- 
aiding in Rome, aie respecttully informed 
that T, C. has lntely lowered bis charge for 
portrait-busts, m consequence of a reduc- 
tion in the mrice of matble, For terms 
see advertisement. N,B. Copies of Canova’'s 
woiks and the antique eaamples neatly 
executed, Cinque-cento chimney pieces on 
the shoitest notice, 
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Dronemore of Dronemore’s Town, 
Tipperary, commonly called Lord 
Chatterton, whom nothing but tho 
— injustice keeps from 

is enjoyment of his title and the 
estates. He will tell you m ono 
evening more particulars of his 
birth and pedigree, and more anec- 
dotes of the great people whom he 
bas met than you need ever hope to 
remember, or are likely to believe. 
He gives lessons m Italian and 
French, both of which languages he 
speaks with equal indifference His 
notions of the proprieties of Enghsh 
dress and manners are modelled 
after those of his deceased Majesty 
King George the Fourth, in whose 
august reign Dronemore Icft his 
native sod He has lived im Italy a 
quarter of a century and has not 
yet secon a railway. Bless his prosy 
face for the most perfect gentleman, 
and the greatest muffin Rome Yes! 
hero they are. Artists, anthors, 
wits, good, bad, and indifferent, con- 
sunmung muddy coffee, watery beer, 
and halfpenny cigars. ere we are 
at last in the great artistic rendez- 
vous of the most famous city m the 
world. Walk m, gentlemen, and 
take your seats. Thus is the Caffé 
Hellenico 

The honest readcr of these pages, 
if his patience has carriod him on 
thus far, wll have rightly inferred 
that J belong to the honourable con- 
fraternity of limners, and that my 
business 11 Rome was the study of 
my profession. Itis a venerable tra- 
dition which mduces young painters 
still to hannt that ancient strong- 
hold of art, but the days have gone 
by when a residence m the Eternal 
City wus sufficient to constitute a 
genus, Modern tyros como to look 
at the old masters—not to copy 
them. The great school of nature, 
however, rcmains for all. A Roman 
brunette 1s as fine a model now as 
she was somo fifty years ago; and 
wondrous specimens of that type I 
saw dunng the Carniyal, which took 
place some few days after my ar- 
rival. 

Until that important festivity is 
concluded all attempts at work aro 
vain. While it lasts the whole city 
is m such excitement that the old 
Anglo-Roman stagers, for whom the 
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affair has lost its charm, gladly 
escape {o Tivoli, or somo other quit 
rctreat, till all the noiso, and mask- 
ing, and bustle is over—till the 
last moccolo 1s blown out, and tho 
once-hlooming bouquets have fallen, 
trunpled on and forgotten, to the 
round. 

Yet, with these exceptions, the 
Carnival m Rome is becoming as os- 
sentially British an institution as if 
the whole ceromony took place in 
Oxford Street, as of Mr Nathan sup- 
plied the masks, as if the carriages 
camo out of Long Acre, and the 
bouquets from Covent Garden. Keep 
the Enghsh visitors from Rome, and 
the Curnival would be a slow affair, 
indeed 

For my part, I confess th .t I was 
contented with a few hours of the 
amusement; whereas most of our 
enthusiastic fellow-countrymen de- 
vote a whole week to the pastime, 
and would as soon think of mussing 
an afternoon mn. the Corso, as a Sun- 
day at the Enghsh church. Indeed, 
many of them go through both ce- 
remonies with equal and becommg 
gravity. 

At two o’clock, then, tn tho aftor- 
noon, there 1s a mustor of cavalry 
in the Piazza di Spagna; and hero, 
parenthetically, I cannot help re- 
ficcting what o pratifying fact it 
must be to the Romans of the ninc- 
teenth century to find oven their 
amusements always gracod by the 
presence of foreign troops—a com- 
phment which, no doubt, they are 
the more ready to appreciate from 
the well-known forbearance and mo- 
dest deportment of the soldiery in 
question, a8 well in circumstances 
of private life as in their professional 
capacity. 
he ceremonies being thus inau- 
gurated, private carriages enter the 

Jorso in & long ‘ queuoc.’ There you 
may recognize the state coach of the 
Dowager Duchess of Villaricos los 
Terreros, with her illustrious suite, 
followed by the humble gig of an 
none ees Lady Crushing- 

randling, in an elegant open. 
barouche, in close rorimity to the 
plebeian trap hired by Mr. Chip- 
ene and his beery friends. Be- 
d those gentlemen, ift a splendid 
mail phacton, drawn by four horses 


gust the vehicle contains 
two large hampers of uets and 
fr 
no longer, bu umps of plaster 
of Paris, to be shovelled out in 
handfuls). Then follow several na- 
tive cabs, with about thirteen Ro- 
rear jellies sexes in each. The 
W. are in gorgeous array, 
me oy. Halfpen ning 
p : qu 
are thrown from these seedy ve- 
hicles, which in return roceive a 
merciless shower of confetti from 
the windows, until the drivers look 
like amateur millers and the rest of 
the com resemble animated 
floursacks. M‘Tinsel’s chariot 
is next on the rank. Her husband, 
a ‘ fat Adonis of fifty,’ has been with 
difficulty to hide the sym- 
metry of his form under a blouse. 
Heis just putting himself in attitude 
to pass a balcony full of ladics, when 
he receives ths pect tert ee ever- 
greens in eye, re igno- 
miniously to his seat. The Graf von 
Schlupfenschleiden, with his Excel- 
lency the Baron Blauenstrumpf, and 
Lang Weilig, the Siberian artist, oc- 
cupy a d behind. 

And now the fun of the day fairly 
sa da ascii 
gay-Colo an: & 
pul ing in the sun, and from twice 

hun windows lean shouting 
a mirthful host, while I am battling 
my la on foot the Palazzo 


pushing, jostling, 

to throw his eigper bo 
and then get out of the of the 
carriage as quick as can. 
gamins’ of run fearful 
carne 
bonuata (vibch tal beck 


next 
The ‘ 
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esa trngee pk ofc forpeiede little 
ure eight years old chasing ane 
a8 it rolls under 4 Another 
instant and the horse trots on. You 
think the poor boy must be crushed 
this time; but see—before yon can 
take breath he is off and away to the 
other end of the Corso, where he will 
make a franc by the transaction. 

Presently comes ing on & 
noisy troop of ’prentices. Each has 
a bladder, tied by string to a stick, 
and—whack comes one of these on 
your devoted head—rather startling 
certainly, but—Que voulez-vous? It 
didn’t hurt, and it is Carnival time. 
Here is a lady six feet high at least, 
with a crinoline which reaches nearly 
across the street. This damsel’s 
hands are somewhat larger and 
redder than usual, and as one of 
them smartly descends on the shoul- 
der of a boy who stands in the way, 
we begin to have some doubts albout 
her sex. Ah! now she is defending 
herself nght lustily. One, two— 
that’s nght—give it to them. Theo 
honest fellow’s bonnet has fallen off, 
and he is hitting out right and left 
to rogain 1t. 

On we go, pushing, shouting, 
scrambling, pelting. I recognize a 
fair compatriot at her balcony, and, 
after aiming five bouquets at her 
unsuccessfully, am obliged to retroat 
under a heavy fire of comfits. Ayam 
the carmages pass on—again our 
aristocratic friends appear, this time 
mixing with the vulgar herd, and 
enjoying themselves with true British 
energy. Raikesmere is cularly 
active. I call to mind old days, 
when his lordship and I shinned 
cach other (as the phrase was) at 
football in the green at Eastminster, 
ran Lead whether he egy it 

. Even Sympring seems to forget 
his antlenuanlils apathy in the ge- 
neral mélé. ‘ Doosid good fun this 
is,’ he says to hiscompanions. Well 
for him if all his p are as 
harmless. 

Presently—boom goes the in 
the Piazza, and immediately the car- 
gies off right and left. Most 
of their occupants rush back to the 
Corso, and reappear at balconies 
which have been reserved for their 
especial use. For three quarters of 
an hour longer the honest folks go 
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on peppering each other with con- chandlers are rushing about se 
fottl excl flinging bouquets, the best little wax tapers at about thri 
of which, originally costing five or their usual cost, and according #0 a 


six pauls apiece, now be bought 
for a few briocchi. Still more push- 
ing, hustling, and scrambling. I 
come up to poor Chippenham (who 
stands about fifty-nine inches in his 
bluchers). ‘Jolly this, ain’t it?’ 
cries the little sculptor; ‘I’ve just 
hit an old party up there between 
the barnacles, and ho’s so riled, in- 
stead of taking 1t good-nuturedly, as 
he ort” While he is exulting over 
the successful shot, u huge bon-bon 
ali¢hts on his own proboscis, and off 
goes our little Buonarotti muttering 
his wrath. 

Suddenly there is commotion in 
tho crowd,gnd far off, up the long, 
long street, you may notice it divad- 
ing, like the Rod Seca: the great 
waves of human life roll back on 
either sido. There is a bloodless 
charge of cavalry. They begm with 
a trot, which grows into a canter, 
then a gallop, and presently they 
dash by us at an awful rate, their 
sabres and cuirasses gleaming in the 
sun. The crowd closes m 1nme- 
iliately behind them, and is again in 
confusion. But when this ceremony 
has been ormed twice, foot sol- 
diers line the trottoirs, and the course 
is cleared in earnest for the horsc- 


There is a breathless pause. 

‘ Ecco—Vengono!’ cries some one, 
and we all press forward to look. 
It is a wretched dog yelping and 

ightened to death by the shouts 
and laughter of the people Away 
he goes with his tail between his 
legs, and is lost in the distance. 

Two minutes more of suspense, 
and a sharp clatter is heard. Hore 
they come, and no mistake, ‘ Where, 
where?’ ‘ Here!’ ‘There!’ Gonz! 

IT declaro and vow all I saw of the‘ 
race was a horse’s tail, three hoofs, 
some tinsel, and a good many sparks 
of fire. The raco 1s over. 

& % * * 

Tfany gentleman should feel inclined 
to read over the above description 
five ‘times, he may have some slight 
notion of what it is to ‘do’ a week 
of the Carnival, and we may be sup- 
posed to have arrived at the last 
night, when itinerant and amateur 
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time-honoured custom, we are all 
lighting up as many as we can hold 
at a time. We are abont to con- 
summate the festivities of tho week 
by the intensely amusing sport of 
blowing out every neighbour's can- 
dle that we can reach, and then 
rokindling our own, which in the 
mean timo, of course, has shared a 
similar fate. The whole street is 
bluzmg with a fitful flickering light 
from the trottoir, from the kennel, 
in ths porches, on the balcomes, 
flashing now across fair faces and 
making bright cyos brighter still or 
throwing devp and ugly shadows on 
some scowling brow below. 

Tho carnages return to tho Corso. 
Confusion recommences, and under 
cover of it, a good deal of boisterous 
flirting gocs on. The Iades aro 
especially busy, and perhaps may 
kindle many a flame to-night while 
they are extinguishing another. 

Ah! carne vale; carpediom. To- 
morrow wo shall bo mm sackcloth and 
ashes, and then—— 

Justas Tam about to philosophize, 
I hear a vigorous puff behind, and 
whizz! out goes my light. ‘ Scnza 
moccolo, senza muccoloooo!’ roars 
my victorious assailant, and disap- 
pears somewhere 1n the crowd. 

‘Senza moccolo! sen — zamoc— 
colo!’ is now so wildly shouted on 
all sides, that the words appear to 
have lost their real moaning, and 
to have become an eager war-cry. . 

Laughing, shouting, pushing, 
scrambling, tho merry mob passes 
on. A minute more, and the car- 
nival will be over. Senza moccolo! 
senza moccoloo! The lights are 
visibly diminishing. Hark! there 
is the well-known signal. Once 
more my taper is extinguished. The 
smoke curls round a gying spark 
and goes up into the night sir— 
Faugh! how it smells as I throw it 
away. | Sic transit gloria mundi. 


On Ash Wednesday, after church, 

I detected Mr. Trotman in the act 

of writing verses on the frivolities of 

the previous week. He presented 

me, after much hesitation, with a 

copy of them, on the express con- 
B 
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dition i they ee) be are by : ps each bepierpscsniliay and mart, 
no one but myse 1ope, thore- sons epart; 
foro, he will forgive mo when ho ag ee aaa art, 
finds that I have taken the liberty © sage his dusty tume. 


antroduci I With dull care no brow is aching, 
of m ’ acing them to ‘ don But their labour men forsaking, 
Socicty. Come by hundreds merry-making, 
‘Hark! The signal gun has sounded, To tho Carnival in Rome. 
An UG echo ban 38 an * Bonbons drop in snowy showers, 


T’'rom the walls on which was founded 


Many mighty Caesars’ home. Falrer hands are strewing flowein, 


Culled in Doria’s mossy bow ers, 





Riding forth in lordly state, Or Albano’s dusky loam. 
Prince and civic potentate, My bouquet fell at Laura's fect, 
Onward come to celebrate She raiscd it with a prace so sweet; 
Their old Carnival at Rome. ’Twas matchless in that crowded street, 
‘lags aro flying—banners swelling, And the Carnival at Rome. 
The festivities foretelling, ‘ With the speed of lightning vying 
From the proud Vonetian’s dwelling, Soon the fiery steeds como hieing, 
To St. Mary's modest domo * Fifty gonds around them flying 
In long vista—never ending, On thelr lips a bloody fuam. 
Fair and manly forms me bending But ere ends this joyons day, 
From cach window, lustre lending Let us give one cheer and sag 
To the Carnival at Rome. Viva-ana (which means burray ') 
Pie Sy ee ae Fo. the Carnival at Rome.’ 
* The Corso, which is the chief scene of the JAOK EASE. 


Carnival, extends from the Palarzo di Venezia to 
th church of Santa Maria del Popolo, 


QINTS TO POETS; 


Or, Che Spirit af the Age. 


VE heard of jewels, gems, and June, 
And jossamine, before , 
May, mame, musical, and moon, 
Occur m ‘Tommy Movre. 


Whisper and willow, wind and weop, 
Dark, dying, desolation— 

A modern bard should strictly keop 
For privufe circulation. 


A truce to this cternal lay 
Of sentiment and passion ; 
Give us tho subjects of the day 
Tossed up to meet the fashion. 


Tho son, the moon, the fleeting breath 
Of violots, ero they dio, 

And day and mght, and love and death, 
Are blasé all, and dry. 


We're not matcrialists, to think 
Tho universe eternal , 

To sec in every star a link 
To mysterics supernal. 


Like sober Chnshan men we know 
This lesson—worth the lcarmng,— 

The world’s uscd up, as dry as tow, 
And ready for tho burmng. 
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And poesy—its fancies blind— 

Its world of tremulous feeling— * 
An orange sucked from rind to rind 

And quite unworth the peeling. 


But still some praise to him be due 
Who, from such sorry fringes, 

Contnives to couk up something now 
From bitter pips and parmgs. 


I never can imagine quite, 
Why birds are made to sing, 

Or the same flowers to shed their light 
Again from spring to spring. 


A blithe young Iird, that spends its days 
In jocund jubuations, 

And haply deems its old-world lays 
Original creations, 


Is one of the alsurdest things 
A listening world can hear; 

A soug that’s run two thonsand springs 
Falls very dull upon the car 


But oh! the nightingale and thrush, 
And sneh nopassioned wooers, 

I fear wall never care a rush 
For critics and reviewers. 


As waves the wood, as falls the dew, 
As sprmgs the butterenp, 

That comes again, whate’or we do 
To kaoll, and cut it up, 


They sing because, quoth Dr. Watts, 
‘Its thar nature fo,’ 

Just as the blue forget-meo-nots 
Persist m hemg blue. 


But thou, O Poot! seck no moro 
Thy vam concoits to father, 

We've heard of joy and griof hefore 
Of moonhght memonus—ralher! 


And as for songs by stream and grove 
They’re older than Silenus, 

While from the rifled flowers of love 
There’s not a leaf to glean us. 


Good night, my friend, the moon shines pale 
Through clouds of pearly glow— 

Tis protty, but exceecinf stale, 
And most supremely slow. 


Good night—the tide flows fast and clear 
To fill the moon-lht bays—, 

But that it’s done for many a year, 
And now it never pays. 


Good mght—a soft voico sighs ‘ jrood might,’ : 
In murmurous modulations, 

"Tis Echo—but how tame and trito . 
Her pucrile publications! bie 


THE SIDEBOARD VIEW OF SOCIETY : 


AS SEEN BY A ‘Man woo Waits Ovr.’ 


AM a confirmed invalid, con- 

demned, after a youth and man- 
hood of remarkable activity, to an 
elderlyhood of Bath chairs and 
sanatory regulations, dependent on 
my medical man, and reduced to a 
limited field of observation. ‘ Why, 
then, strive to bloom im print? 
What can you have to say for 
yourself?’ ejaculates the un-gentle 
reader. A great denl, I assure you 
I am chatty and sympathetic; and 
men, women, and cluldren came to 
my Bath char and tell mo their 
troubles, their triumphs, their small 
views of life, their little convictions, 
their large condemnations of their 
neighbours,—and this filtering of 
‘all sorts’ produces a curiously 
flavoured whole—cqual, perhaps, to 
a sermon under many heads on 
charity, forbearance, und forgive- 


ness. 

A few weeks ago I stumbled on a 
new experience to me, winch | nay 
term the ‘Sideboard View of So- 
ciety.’ 

It was a rare sunny day. My 
chair and myself were stationary 
under one of the Jarge trees in Ken- 
sington Gardens, to permit the cha- 
rioteer (if the appellation be allow- 
able) time to breathe after toiling 
up a short but steep acchvity. He 
was a quiet, punctual, civil man, 
with keen gray eyes and solemn pro- 
priety of demeanour. I had often 
spoken to him during his short 
rests, but had as yet drawn forth 
little more than monosyllabic an- 
swers. ‘ Brown,’ said I, observing 
him smother half a dozen consequ- 
tive yawns, and that he wore a 


a eee pallid, pasty aspect, ‘ you 
ook ill; you yawn. You had better 
let me prescribe a tonic for you 


before you get permanently out of 
health.’ 

* Out of health! No, sir; out late 
fost night, sir.’ 

‘Out late at night, Brown? said 
I, reprovingly. 


‘ Yes, sir, he replied, ‘I waits 
out’ (he called it ‘hout’). 

‘Oh!’ I returned—a vista of cu- 
rious knowledge opening before me 
—an occasional waiter, eh ?’ 

* Just so, sir.’ 

‘ You must be a good deal behind 
the scencs, then,—up to the short- 
comings of plate and contrivances 
m crockery, eh! Brown ?’ 

‘Don’t know about tho scenes, 
sir; but I know there’s a rum lot to 
be seen from behind ehafs,’ 

‘Ha! And 1 should say you saw 
as much as your neighbours.’ 

‘It’s my dooty, sir, to have my 
heycr on heveryone.’ He spoke 
with solemn emphasis, and aspirated 
accordingly. 

‘ There’s no end of life to be seen 
by a man who waits out,’ said he 
meditatively, breaking at length into 
confidence and loquacity. ‘I]t 18 not 
to every one 1 would talk of the 
houses as 1 gets my bread by; but to 
a gentleman hke you’ (which, beng 
interpreted, meant ‘a poor old fel- 
low who can do no mischief’) ‘I 
don’t mind saying that for all tlic 
outsides of houses are so like thero’s 
no two of the insides the same. 
Some arc as stiff as pokers, and 
rubbed up to that state of polish 
that they are as slippery as ico; 
others, again, 60 loose in the joints 
that. won’t work nohow. And I 
don’t know which is the worst. 
sing bape heart, sir, by rie time 

’ve put on my pumps in the pan- 
try, drunk a g of ale in the 
kitchen, and took over the plate 
from the lour-maid, I can tell 
the whole bearings of the establish- 
ment—aif its stiff or loose, or flimsy 
or solid.’ 

‘ I suppose,’ said I, ‘ you are sel- 
dom Where men servants 
are kept?’ 

‘Oh! dear yes, sir. one always 
want supernoomeraries. You sce, 
no one, ‘cept p’raps a lord, has 
enough men, or women either, to 
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wait on twenty people. But I don’t 
care to go to those ies as keeps 
flunkeys: they always make believe 
to look down on the waiter, and gives 
theirselves airs, though they have 
quite a limited sphere compared to a 
man who waits out. No, sur, I hke 
2. female establishment’ (poor Brown 
had no idea of an Agapomone). 
‘They mind what you say, look to 
your little comforts, and «vucesn't 
dispute your superior information. 
But, sir, of all the houses to wait m 
thore’s nono like a govd comfort- 
ablo widow lady’s, with daughters. 
Gentlemen are so rendy to cut up 
rough; but tho ladies, if you keep 
a civil tongue in your head, have a 
deal of consideration —that 1s, a good 
many of ghom, uot all, as L’l) men- 
tion to you. But thero’s a widow 
down there m Acacia Villas, with 
two mice young ladies—her husband 
was somothing m tho army; she 
always has hus picture m a icd coat 
on her buzzum—a fine persouable 
Woman, as you can hear two puir of 
stairs off rustling in a stiff silk 
gown. And doosn’t she make tho 
whole house keep up to time! but 
all pleasantly. ‘There 1s always a 
right good supper there, and plenty 
of ale, and a first-rate plain dinner 
for the company—the bost of soup 
aud fish, game and poultry, and lots 
of nice vegitables and friut, but no 
side dishes, cept a curry. : 
then, how I’vo seen the old yollow 
nabobs pitch mto the currics, and 
be like to bust themselves with fire 
and brimstone stuff of chutney and 
mangoes, and the like of such out- 
landish burning rubbish’ Here 
Brown's face assumed a look of in- 
tense disgust. ‘She doesn't care 
two pins what Mrs. this or that or 
t’other has for her dinners. “ But,” 
says she to mo, the fust time I 
waited at Acacia Villas, “you'll have 
no side dishes and trash to hand 
about. Be quick with tho vegi- 
tables and saucos, see that every 
one’s glass is kept full, and whoever 
is not satisfied without Russian rub- 
bish and cat-pie entrées may go clse- 
where for’em.” Ah! she is a clever 
woman! Every one is merry and 
comfortable there, sur; for there’s a 
wonderful likeness between the com- 
pany and the dinner.’ 
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©The food and the feeders? J 
e 


yjaculated. 

‘ Just so, sir. Why, sir, thero’s 
® heartiness about widows (as has 
money, of course) that’s quite plea- 
sant to seo. But this one will stand 
No nonsense; not sho. ur 
work, and play arterwards. That’s 
her motto.’ 

‘ But, from what you say,’ I inter- 
posed, seeing lum pause, ‘all ladies 
are not equally considerate? 

‘Weill! no, ar. 1 have received 
no end of kindness from ladies, but 
there 1s sume on ’om that is just 
cayenne and lemon-juice togethor.’ 

‘ Not a pleasant compound,’ | ro- 
marked, 

‘No, sir, not at all. Why. there’s 
somo houses as threo times sovon 
aud six would not pay you to wait 
m. Down there m Albion Terrace 
there’s a lady, and isn’t sho stylish ! 
She 1s so gonteel, sir—that—i short 
1 know nothing genteclor! Thore 
1s not a thing, from a kuife-rest to 
an épergne, that she hasn't a big 
namo for. She has ruyther a grand 
turn ont of glass and silver, ond 
china, and all that—the table looks 
very Well 1 must say—but tho looks 
is the best of 1f. Sho 1s fond of the 
Roosian style, isn’t sho? She says 
ton lady I was handing tea to one 
night, “ It’s clogant and mexpon- 
hive,’ says she, But you know, sir, 
five shillings’ worth of flowers and 
green, with a good lot of papor and 
artificials, make a wonderful show ; 
and,’ lowering his voice, ‘I myself 
feo two roses 11 & wine-cooler on 
Tuesday as [I observed in her own 
bonnet in church on Sunday, the 
i-dentical same.’ Tie paused to sco 
the effect of this revelation. ‘ Sho’s 
purfossional,’ ho resumed, evidently 
full of lus subyjcct, ‘ strongly pur- 
fessional.’ 

‘ How,’ I said; ‘in what line? Do 
you mean an artist ?’ 

‘A hartist, sir’ he exclaimed; 
‘Law bless you, sir, she would as 
soon be a chkrwoman! Not but that 
she always has o hartist or two in 
the evening, just as you have olives 
or ice after dinner, because it’s gen- 
tecl ; but there is never no knife nor 
fork for ’em; you see they give no- 
thing but talk in return—there’s no 
use in feoding them. What I mean 
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by “ ional” is law, and the ont four corners into cight; but 
lady I’m mentioning thinks it the there she is not far wrong, for no 
genteclest trade going—hcr husband onv scarce ever tastes an entrée, 


is in the Jaw. He is a curious little 
chap—very curious: he never med- 
dios in anything about the dinner ; 
but it’s my belief ho has his own 
way about things out o’doors. And 
I will say, that if I wanted a trifle 
of law, it isn’t to him I would go. 
He is thin and dry, and awful clean, 
hike the streets on a March day, 
when a sharp wind abi alate clear. 
He looks through and neh you, 
ond says very litle; but I don’t 
tlink he is quite as genteel as she 
is; and,’ with a genuine burst of 
admiration, ‘ there isn’t a cleverer 
woman in all London than that ’erc! 
Sho isn’t handsomo, but there’s not 
two people among all she knows has 
found if out. She dresses—docsn’t 
she dress!—and what with a flower 
here and a bit of lace there, a piece 
of ribbon ’t other place, you never 
secm to seo her any way but the way 
she chooses! Only she somctimes 
bothers you a bit with too many di- 
rections, and that’s the only mistake 
hevor she makes, as 7 knows on 
But it’s always the samc! As soon 
as I am in the house the words 1:8, 
“ Missis is waitin’ to apeak to you 
in the dining-room ,” and there sho 
is in a sort of gown that is not fit 
for a drawing-room and too fine for 
a, bed-room, with a lot of silver and 
glass spread out before her, and she 
counts ’em all, and makes me ob- 
serve they are all right; then she 
will tum to a young lady as lives 
with her, and says, “You sec, my 
dear, the number and condition of 
these things; you will be so good as 
to fake them up from Brown to- 
night before he gocs;” and then she 
has fifty directions to give—“ Don’t 
take the sherry round more than 
three times, Brown, if you pleasc, 
and the hock and champagne twice. 
Pour out the champagne boldly, 
and just lot the froth touch the top 
of the glass; stop then: thero’s no- 
cae 80 ungentcel as a full glass. 
Mind what I say—never fill up any 
glass, it is so vulgar.” Evorything 
that is full is vulgar with hor. And 
then about the dishes—how onc was 
to be carried up one side, and ano- 
ther down the opposite, so as‘to spin 


as they are called. Then it is, 
“ Brown, there are a pair of ducks 
nt the second course, sce that you 
inake them go once round”—maybe 
to sixteen—* and the two ice shapes, 
they ought to serve twice round.” 
Law bless you, sir, she knows to 
a grain how much can bo got out of 
everything, and so on, till before I 
Was accustomed to her I used to 
make a horrid moss between fear 
and vanity of orders; for though it 
18, “If you please,” at every turn, 
the words sound much more like, 
‘Mind your oye, or L’ll pitch into 
you,” and at tho end she fimshes 
mostly with “ Rememhbor what I say, 
for J must not lave my mind dis- 
turbed during dinner.” Then away 
she sails, an hour and a half before 
hand, to dress, and leaves miss to 
watch ‘Will you move on a bit, sir,’ 
interrupting hunscelf, ‘ p’raps I am 
tirmg you.’ 

‘ Yar from it, Brown; I am much 
interested.’ 

‘Tf ever there was a poor thing 
worked hard for a crust—and a 
mighty dry one,’ he resumed. reflec- 
tively—‘ it’s the cousin. Sho 18 0 
cowed by the muissis that she is 
atraul of every onc, the cook's just 
awful to her; and she 18 horrid 
frightcucd to do and say the things 
she is bid to me Sho 1s supposed 
to be in delicate ’ealth, and can’t 
cine at table; so, after hanging about 
to see that nothmg’s touched, til 
dinuer’s just announced, she scurries 
away into a small back room thoy 
call the hbrary, with a skylght to 
it, and there she sits until tho last 
gentleman’s up, and then she comes 
in and locks away even to a stra: 
cherry. I fecls for that poor girl, 
do; there’s no life or comfort left 
to her; and she’d be pretty if she 
hal a hope or a kind word. See, sir, 
Tm a poor man, and I have a little 
girl as will have to work for her 
bread, but before I’d have her like 
that young lady, I’d walk cheerful 
after hor to K Green.’ 

Tio paused, and taking off his hat, 
wiped his brow. 

* You cannot much like to wait in 
Albion Terrace ?’ ‘ 
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‘No, sir; yet I was sorry to loso 
a “ waitin,” and Ill never be sent 
for to Albion Terrace agai.’ 

‘ How?’ I asked. 

* You see, sir, it was through ’elp- 
ing of another.’ 

‘How did that injure you?’ 

‘T’ll tell you, sir. There was a 
smartish young man, cousin to my 
wife, as wanted to get on m tho 
waitin’ Ime; active and good-lookin’, 
but “ Himsh” and “ needn’t apply,” 
you know. Well, sir, I wished 
to give lim a turn; and one day 
there was an out-and-out spread at 
the Terrace, and 1] recommends hun 
to hact under me (he goes for three 
and six, you know), and really, sir, 
it’s a good ’ouso to learn im, there 
Are 80 y genhlities, so says I, 
“Do what T bid you; keep your 
mouth shut, and p’raps it will be an 
opemng” So he puts on his best, 
and looks very respectable. Now, 
it’s a way with the lady we're o 
talkin’ of to havo any nch old cove 
us she wants to please put alongride 
of her, and then, as ’m putting the 
usual thimbleful into his glass, sho’ll 
say, with such a sweet sinile, “ Brown 
wants to put you on half-ratious, 
I thmk, Mr. So-and-so—bo moro 
bountiful, Brown, xf you please.” 
Then you sco that particklar chap 
gets full and plenty, and he doesn’t 
notico how the rest are put off, or 
thinks it’s my hignorance It’s a 
dodge I’ve seen her do twenty finics. 
Well, on this here hoccasiou, John- 
son (lus name's Murphy, but that, 
you know, would never pay), John- 
hon, of course, was by when she giv. 
the usual lot of orders and duirec- 
tions; and because it was a bigger 
dinner than usual, and a strange 
man, she was more perticler nor 
hever about the wme Johnson was 
fairly struck with fear at the way 
she has of saying, “ /f you pleas,” 
and was rayther unhinged before tho 
company came in; however, ho got 
on very well till 1t came to the wine 
Now, thus day there was a most un- 
common nich old gent from India’ 
(ho said the Hinjecs), ‘that might 
have had gold to eat if he’d ask it, 
sitting next tho musais, and Johnson, 
trembling to have to serve the wine 
so near her, puts in about a thimble- 
ful, and she makes the usual re- 
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mark: this bothered him so, he 
didn’t know what to do, 80 he pus 
m another thimbleful, at which 
she frowns sudden upon him, and 
signs for more, which, not under- 
standmg, he says in a loud whisper, 
“ Three quarthers full, shure ye tould 
me yersclt.” I thought the old 
gent would have bust a laughin’. 
“Youve got a character thero, 
mivan,” says he. She looked all 
colours in a minute. They say he 
mever fook wattles in that houso 
nom, but went and adopted a ne- 
phew mm some City office—all T know 
Is, We were packed off, and never 
sent for no more. Tt wasn’t a ploa- 
sent ’ouse to walt in, but still it o 
loss.” 

Brown here, without ecnsulting 
ine, disappeared belund the chair, 
wid propelled me in silence for a 
quarter of an hour, durng which 
tnue [ meditated how I should in- 
duce hin to renew his revelation, 
which amused me greatly. 

* Let us stop here by tlis disputed 
tide.’ I suid at length, and we came 
to a stand by the nowly-erected 
ruls. Brown stood a littlo in ad- 
vance, leamng agaust them medita- 
tively Suddenly turmmg to me, he 
oxclaimed— 

‘Thero’s a gentleman, sir, passed 
at the other side as employs mo, 
and his house is just tho direct op- 
posite of the ono I’ve heen telling 
you of, 1f 18 juet too much the other 
way Bless your ’cart! the mcat and 
the vegitables and the bread that’s 
lying about m that ’ere bascment, 
and the bundles and bundles of fire- 
wood, and checso and potatoes, and 
ogex, and kitching stuff, and stalo 
muk, to say nothink of jun pots, 
not einpty, and scuttles full of coals, 
and no end of things as the charwo- 
man carrics away—they would kcep 
threo families. It 18 a grand house, 
the colonel’s (he was a colonel in 
India), but somehow it’s never all 
rght; thero’s a something broke in 
every room, and curiosities of all 
Ionds that you could wnte your 
name on in dust, yet they keep four 
women, and a boy in buttons; and 
of all the boys I’ hever come across, 
that’s the most precocious young 
willain: he keeps a lob-eared rabbit 
and two squirrels in the front arey ; 
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and the bills for and lettuce 
and nuts, and oh I don’t know what 
as he has at the greengrocer’s, would 
drive a careful missus into a lunatic 
’sylum ; but the missis there 1s a 

d lady, on another tack from 
the last as I mentioned. She cer- 
tainly is a hberal lady, and 1 might 
get drunk and carry hoff no end of 
wittles every time I waits there, 
there is such a lot of things lying 
about as she never asks after, but 
I’d scorn it; then you sce, sir, all 
this plenty might be taken, but it 
isn’t given. There’s another lady, 
as I'll tell you of presently; she 
knows the differonce. The dinners 
thero are of that sort that the very 
men as puts the things on the table 
ought to bea trifle over the common 
as to strength and height. Now, 
for a small party—say sux or aght— 
I’ve seen a boiled leg of anution, 
almost too much for me to hift,a big 
roast turkey with about three pound 
of sausages round it, a large-sized 
pig’s cheek, and a curry, beride fish, 
and two or three kinds of vemtables ; 
it’s melancholy, to ray nothmk of its 
being wulgar! When there’s a spread 
there’s generally two women m to 
’elp the cook and parlourmaad, theie’s 
myeclf and astuck-up chap as thuks 
a deal more of lisselt than 1 do, who 
gets his ’alf suvrin for carving, and 
another under Jum, but the whole 
three of us aru scarcely able to keop 
that page out of nuschief. he seems 
to have a spite against us, whips 
away plates before people’s half done, 
and keeps thrusting wrong sauces 
under the comy..ny’s noses, wie 
sauce to game, and p’raps lobster- 
sauce to hiced pudding. I’ve heard 
tell of banditti in Hitly, and that 
’ere boy’s a banditti; he’s never con- 
tent to have one thing at a time on 
a plate, but as soon as a slice, may 
be of roast beef, is put on, away he 
goes and gets a slice of tongue, or a 
aoe of curry, or some other out- 
of-the-way mixture; he has no ci- 
vilization. And then the state of 
the plate and glasses—it’s something 
hawful!’ 


Here Brown paused with tragic 
effect. 

‘It’s a desperate business there 
to get up the hentrés, and as to the 
second course! bleas your ’eart, air! 
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T’ve seen the missis (I name no 
names) turn round every bracelet on 
her harms a dozen times, and the 
last word of conversation just die 
away, fall you might hear that chap 
as carves, a breathin’ hard behind 
the master’s chair; and when I’vo 
stole away to sce 1f the kitchng 
chimney’s a fire, or any other such 
misfortune happened, maybe I find 
the cook a sitting at one side of the 
tuble, and the charwoman at the 
other, discussing wages an’ bonnets 
over a bottle of wme, as they has for 
rauces; then when I go in rayther 
ni @ flutter, the cook will say, quite 
hoity toity, “ Gracious goodness, 
Mr. Brown, where’s the hurry? give 
the company tme to digest ther 
food, we’re not slaves, we ?” 
Qh! she’ka coo] hand, that ‘ere cook ; 
then when I comes back, there’s the 
old colonel a shoutin’, “ What tho 
d—lI’s become of the dinner ?” disre- 
gardin’ manners altogether. to 
the young ladies (there’s four of 
them) they don’t care for nothing, 
except the gents along side of ’cm; 
and they always do have gents with 
no cnd of moustachiers and slurt- 
fronts, to take them down to dinner ; 
swells, you know, sir, as always has 
a French name for hevery dish, 
and don’t they want waitin’ on! 
And then the young ladies keep 
laughm’ an’ showing their teeth, an’ 
tosamg their heads, an’ chattering 
like so many canary birds. They 
are no more hke some ladies, as we 
hands coffee to in the drawin’ room, 
quarter of an hour arter lounging 
about half asleep, than a dancing- 
dog is to a dormouse.” Brown 
paused after this imaginative effort, 
and taking out his handkerchief, 
fheked away the dust mom the 
panels of the chair, then resumed, 
imeditatively: ‘ There’s no end of 
differences between houses and din- 
ners, but p’raps the greatest differ- 
ences is in talk. Why, sir, it’s 
downright curious to hsten to one 
set of people, one day, and another 
to-morrow, andsoon, At the house 
as I mentioned to you (the widow’s) 
the conversation 1s just hke the 
dinner, it’s plain, but pleasant; the 

tlemen are a little fond of old 

ions in politics, and horses, and 
all that; but then they never seem 
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to look down on any one, only the 
old milintary gents don’t like “ The 
Times” writing about milintary 
affuirs., I’ve heard a deal of hard 
swearing about it after the ladies 
have left theroom; they don’t know 
no French names for nothink, but 
they are all gentlemen,an’ the ladies, 
some of them in perticlar, couldn’t 
be given the go-by nowhere. Then 
at t’other one, it’s all cut an’ dry; 
one begins, maybe, about the court, 
and what Her Majesty wore there; 
and another will cut in with tho 
last Philharmonic; they’re strong 
in concerts at Albion Terrace, but 
whatever the talk’s about, you may 
be sure it’s all fashionable and cor- 
rect, no once ever forgets lusself 
thore somectunes thunk it’s in 
tle Rooshian style as well as the 
dinners, for they say Rooslua’s a 
terrible hicy place, aud everything 
as 1s said there might have been 
packed in Ince twenty years back, 
tor all the life it has; then I knows 
us well as if 1 was iside of her, the 
nussis nevor is ’appy unless sho 
sends away two or three of the ladies 
dying of spite, to see how much 
better she can do things on less 
than they can, and two or throe of 
the gontlemen downnght cross with 
their wives because she manages to 
inake them think her so much care- 
fuller, and closer, and swooter, and 
milder, and what not, something be- 
tween a hangel and a screw. 1 wish 
they had her, that’s all. An’ doosn’t 
sho swell out as she says, “ You 
will despise my small ways and 
methodical systom after your mag- 
nificent style of domg things, when 
p raps everythmg has gone wrong 
at tother’s own house a few days 
before. I know how she sours every 
one, by the way the ladies spcak, so 
vexed like, when they comes out. 
Ah! it’s wonderful what a deal of 
money the nobs spend to make one 
another uncom/ortuble.’ 

‘ You are a philosopher, Brown,’ I 
remarked, ‘ and well versed in the 
scicnce of generalizing.’ 

‘ As to that, sir, ’m an ignorant 
man, but I do see a pretty large 
poe of generals, ‘specially at 
the colonel’s, and I should say they 
are rayther a grecdy lot! At their 
age you see, sir, it’s not the ladies 
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nor the conversation, 80 much as 
the wittels, that’s the hobject; one 
keeps bawling for bread, and another 
for wine, and others for more sauces 
and pickles than ever was found in 
any cookery book; and not one of 
them will wat a mimute—'till a 
waiter doesn’t know what to lay 
his hands on first. The talk there, 
too, is difforont again, it’s very mil- 
intary; the ladies never mentions 
any one’s name, but they add tho 
regiment he belongs to. All the 
funny storios, too, are about majors 
and captains, or new joined hofficers; 
the cunous thing is, that no stranger 
as didn’t know all the ins and outs 
of everybody, would be able to find 
out where the fun was; but the 
company there 1s casy made laugh 
and ax vasy put in & passion. 

‘ Bless your ’eart, sir, I’ve heard 
such contradictions flyimg across the 
table, as you’d thmk would lead to 
blows. 1’vo heard the young Indies 
theirselves snap each other up won- 
derful. ‘They are fond of fashion, 
too, at the colonel’s; but it’s a dif- 
feront sort from Albion Terrace, 
more what's called Fast, and the 
ladies do somctunes,’ lowering his 
voice, ‘ smg comic songs—not often 
—but I Auwve heard them; and the 
gents all havo a “ baccy” before 
they go away; still they aro open- 
handed, and I thmk a deal more on 
’ain than that stuck-up set at the 
Terrace. Now sir,’ he resumed, 
‘if y’ro not tired, I should like to 
name another family, as goos on 
quite a different line from all I’ve 
named before, that you may not 
think I find fault with all my em- 
ployers; far from it, only I feel in- 
clined to speak confidential to you. 
But there’s a house not half an 
hour’s walk from here as it’s a 
pee to go into—Laurel Lodge, 

own by P—— Square. It’s nota 
fine house, nor a rich family, least- 
ways nothing to s of; but 
there’s a comfort and a nicety, not 
to say a helegance about that ’ere 
establishment as beats most places 
lngh and low as I waits in. The 
genticman’s something in the City, 
a good-looking man though not 
handsome, and a bit hasty and wil- 
ful; but it’s the lady that’s at the 
top and bottom of everything. It’s 
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a house I like to go to, a pretty 
place, with lots of flowers and pic- 
tures, and no end of nice things, all 
put just m the right place, and as 
neat and tidy as if no one ever moved 
about, and yet not cumbersome. 
The lady is not to say a beauty, but 
plcasant-looking, and s 80 soft 
and kind. Thero’s a and a 
small drawing-room at one mde of 
the hall, and a dining-room and 
mornung-room at the other. They 
never have what may be called a 
great spread there, ncver more than 
ten or twelve, and no champagne; 
port and sherry and clarct, but all 
very perticlar, I’vo been told; and 
they only keep threo women, cook, 
housemaid, and nurseimaid, for there 
are two pretty children, a boy and a 
girl, about four an’ five year old. 
Then they have a nice lot of plate, 
though some of it 18 very old-fash- 
ioned, and there it 18 as clean av’ 
bright as a new pin, all laid out 
ready when I gocs m, and the glass 
the samo; and the missis, p’raps, will 
be putting fresh flowers in a pretty 

ot they use for the middle of 
the table stead of a heavy épergne; 
aud then she has just a few direc- 
tons to give, so clear that 1t would 
be a stupid mdecd as would make a 
mistake ; and then away she goes to 
play with the children, or smg to 
them, or somethmg. There’s no 
kind of flurry in that establishment. 
The dinner is the same sort they 
have every day, only moro of it, and 
onc or two perticlar dishes, and 
Ince p’raps from the confectioner’s, 
what can’t be done in the usual run 
of latchings, but covery onc knows 
lus own work there. They has 
these sort of dmners two or threo 
times & month, and they are used to 
them; tho cook, shoe is a steady one; 
and though she has your sup 
right good and comfortable, with a 
first-rate pot of porter, takes good 
care of the wittles, and knows they’ll 
bo looked afler the next day. Then 
the missis will be dressed an’ rcady 
and ghde im so quiet and composed, 
and sure of herself when every- 
thing’s Imd, to seo all’s right; and 
she’s ready for the master directly he 
comes home, with p’raps a pine or a 
melon or so for dessert. 
Often the company comes: before 
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him, but that never puts either of 
7an out, for they’re somehow not 
wanting to seem finer at one time 
than another, and the company’s 
just the same. Bless your ‘cart, 
sir, it would do you more good than 
all the doctors m London to hear 
the laughing and fun, and the jokes 
that goes on! The nussis, too, has 
such a kind way with her, evcry one 
seems to fecl that he or she, as the 
case may be, is real downnght wel- 
come, and if she’s a thought kmdcr 
or more attentive to any one, you 
inay be sure that’s a pvor relation, 
or ,on1¢e one as has been unfortunate 
in the City, or somcthmk of that 
sort. And she can talk too! and 
has soincthing pleasant to say about 
everything, but it’s the wag she las 
of Lstenmg, as if it was a pleasure 
to her, that makes every one fecl 
60 hght and good-humoured. Then 
as to the wittles, its my belief, 
said Brown, solemnly, ‘that if I 
stood up before her and said, “ If 
you please ’m, the roast hannch or 
the ducks, or whatever the principal 
dish might be, has fell to the fire,” 
Bhe would just say, “ Well I hope 
there 1s cnongh left to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger,” or somethug 
like that; nor as long as she could 
make people happy, would she care 
two pins about sccming in apple-pie 
order, or better than others, or any- 
thing of the sort. Then jou sce 
everything bemg looked to in time 
and working free from feur, as 1% 
were, secing the missis so qmiet an’ 
easy, all gous mght. I never was in 
a house where there’s so little fuss, 
and so few inusfortunes. I some- 
times think when you don’t expect 
evil, 16 doesn’t come. The gentle- 
men don’t sit long thero, and there’s 
Buch a pleasant cvening afterwards. 
They smg and thoy play, and some- 
tunes act plays, an’ more times thoy 
get talking of such curious things, 
polities and the Bible, and pamtng 
and books, and what things are 
made of. Why, mr, youd thnk 
their whole lives depended on these 
here hout of the way subjccts; 
they go mio them so earnest like, 
and seem to be so taken up with 
what they are saying—not tho way 
they say it, but it does them a deal 
of good—they stay later there than 
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almost any other house I waits in, 
except it’s a ball; and I always ob- 
serve the company go away brighter 
and more cordial-hke than they 
come 1n, as if they had been warmed 
and cheered up body and soul. Then 
the missis nearly always scttles with 
me herself, and looks into the pantry, 
and the kitchmg; and last winter, 
when my wifo was almg ao long 
time, she would mako me ell the 
next day, and give me with her own 
hand nice little odds and ends of 
soups and sweets and jelly, what | 
know as sho had thought over as 
would be best. Now a good tum 
like that from u careful lady 1s quute 
a different thing from bemy Ict to 
carry away a lot of broken wittles 
by the co8k, which no one 1s thanh- 
ful for, nor no one and to give 
‘You'll excuse my speaking +0 
bold, sir, but you sec a man as waits 
hout has « curious lot of hoppor- 
tumitics, and sees a doul of msidcs, 
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and I can’t‘help saying," that én 
partics of all kinds, more depends 
upon the missis than the master ; 
for though I am an ignorant man, 
I know p’raps better than a wisor 
one what makes a dinner go off 
well. It isn’t the fine feed, nor the 
wery perticlar wine, nor yet the 
grand people that’s to drink it, but 
the spirit 1¢’s all dono in; and when 
the master and missis doesn’t want 
to make things seem finer and biggor 
than they'll stretch to, nor to mor- 
tity nobaly by overdomg them, 
but are just real amuous to ek 
the company, aud make ’em happy 
aul at home, 1's qute wondertul 
what a deal of comfort and satisfac- 
tion can bo got at a low figure.’ 
Brown paused here, shook his head 
gravely, disappeared behind the 
chur, and propelled me m silence 
towards home, wlule I meditated 
approvingly on lus recipe for a suc- 
cessful dinner. 


FLORAL HINTS AND GOSSIP : 
Minto Fashions anv Pobelties of the Congerbatary. 


PRING flowers, budding trees, 

t new-mown lawns, 

blossoms of pearly Muy. ‘These ure 

the fair belongings of the days that 

aro passing now. And we poor 

London dwellers are shut out trom 

all of these, and from all the plea- 
sures of tho tragrant spring. 

‘There is the disputed pomt. Some 
people hold that a smgle flower- 
stand, or a winduw-ledge, my bring 
to us all the pleasure that the coun- 
try gives, reminding us so vividly of 
the places we long to see, the green 
and bowery lanes, and the sloping 
gludes, where the wind-flowers star 
the turf, and wlicre the great nar- 
cissus clusters round the trees. [t 
is not so much the actual sight we 
want, but to strike the key-note, and 
awake the music that ripples amidst 
the leaves. It was but a little moss 
in the trackless and sandy waste 
which cheered the traveller’s path, 
and touched his heart to tears—no 


very great thing—only a blade of 


moss. And so to us a root of some 
wild flower may be no gruat iLime, 
neither very costly nor very hard to 
grow, and yct, for simple happiucss, 
few thigs, may be more winning 
than the bight pmk blossoin of the 
punperncl ; the scent of the wild 
thyme that wo have so often trodden; 
the httle harcbell, with its clastic 
Alalk; the scented, pencilled, pale 
anemono, and the three-lobed wood 
sorrel, with 1ts dazzling green, and 
its purple red-streaked boll. 

The tenderest wild flowers will 
live amongst our streets, if we do 
but tend them with the care thoy 


ask, 

The old garden flowers are many 
of them still our very greatest 
favourites ; and amongst hot-house 
plants, for thoso who delight exceed- 
ingly in all that is new and rare, 
surely there is enough to be gathered 
of ever-varied beauty. 

My own especial taste is for com- 
mon things. So first, to-day, I shall 
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write of a glass of English wild 
flowers, and then I will describe a 
gorgeous stand of exotic brilliance, 
and a few of the new and beautiful 
‘foliage plants.’ 

First for the little wild flower. 
One half of the lady florists have 
never so much as seen the little pale 
wood sorrel—a little flower, thin as 
a frozen vapour—streaked with lines 
of the darkest red, hung on a bend- 
ing stalk, and nestled upon a bed of 
the freshest green. 

In a pine wood corner I used to 
seo it grow: thero a whole mass of 
the loveliest green would fill a glade 
at the foot of one old treo, tho little 
flowers spangled all about, and above 
sang tho wood pigeons, who built 
in the pine trees’ shade. Even as 
vory children, eager after all wild 
flowers, we could respect that daz- 
zling, lovely bed. The shady spot, 
and the bright blue sky seen through 
the Lara trecs’ top, made it all so 


beau 

These little flowers, then, should 
be grown in shade—m one of those 
northern windows which dnive their 
owners frantic, in the fear that no 
plants will thrive there. 

Why not adopt the pretty Vel- 
gian fashion, now gaming ground 
amongst us—a little sloping outer 
window? Say we have a wooden 
box placed on a little brackct, or on 
a side-less balcony; a low little wall, 
of three panes of glass, encloses it, 
set in a wooden framo, and screwed 
to the wall or window frame. The 
top is formed of one or two larger 
panes; and this inay be hinged on 
to the centre window har, to drop 
thence to the edge or fiame of the 
front glass wall. A little care 1s 
needed that these joints should be 
water-tight; and being thus once 
arranged, we have a tiny grecn- 
house ready at any moment, by an 
opened window, to scent the room 
with flowers. 

Of course our window forms the 
back of this little plant-house; and 
very many of the ier forns and 
flowers we there may grow most 
perfectly —watering the soil a little 
on a fine warm day, but never 
saturating anything in a flower-pot. 
Ferns and wood-sorrel, anemones 
and bluebells, primroses and. sweet 
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woodruff, sweetbriar and cowslips, 
ali will thrive brightly there. 

Such a trumpery heap of weeds! 
—we will leave them instantly, and 
pass to the consideration of a morc 
splendid style. 

The must beautiful material that 
I know for flower-stands is a dark 
rich ware, called English majolica. 
It has, of course, all sorts of varia- 
tions; but 1 saw one large vase lately 
(at was made, I believe, at Phillips’s 
in New Bond Street) which certamly 


“would harmomze with any sort of 


colour. 

There are, of course, -endless 
variations; but the plam maternal, 
made m a good shape, is as all-ac- 
commodating as an Indian shawl. 
The colours are Llended 11, @ manncr 
almost as charnung. 

We may sup @ vase (in shape 
not unhke that in an illustia- 
tion of the last month’s number 
of ‘London Society,’ only without 
the glasses), low, and wide, and 
round—perhaps m the centre a tall 
tree fern rises—perhaps a gracoful 
pillar of clustermg, climbing roses, 
or a white camellia, covered with 
its heavy blossoms; lovelier still, a 
deutzia, tringed with snowy tasecls 
waving and shming like flakes of 
the purest snow. Rose-colonred 
flowers and hyacinths may be clus- 
tering round; blue lobelias and 
forget-me-nots are hanging upon 
the brink; a streamer of blue cle- 
matis has caught upon the white 
rose, or & Japagena wreath bas 
twined almost to the floor. And let 
me nover forget the little red China 
rose: 16 18 so very bright, comes 
early, and lasts long. Then the old 
pink rose— which now 18 grown, 
apparently, chiefly on cottage walls 
—for sweetness and for loveliness 
there are not many hke it. 

There is a hanging basket -—I 
hear, quite a Pans fashion—so of 
course it SS aba very fine. It 
represents a ca ; yet more, it 
is a fine cabbage—my cook says it’s 
& Bavoy |! 

It 18 of all baskets certainly the 
funniest; and being made of china, 
it rece sta were & —_ ii 
vegetable, crisped, and curled, 
and wrinkled, like a winter cabbage 
on a frosty day. The colour is really 
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pretty, and would suit well with 
pink roses; but it is to be confessed 
that cabbage stalks are awkward 
terminations, and the monstcr should 
hang low. 

ether it is the name or what I 
cannot pretend to say, but it strongly 
strikes me that a group of cabbage 
roses would be the most proper 
flowers for suspending in it. But 
Iet me not be suspected of speak- 
ing with disrespect of the cabbage 
rose. By its prettier name—one of 
the Provence class—it 18 not at all 
despised ; and as a sort of cabbage, 
we might have pink muss, or the 
white rose unique. 

Making a long digression, apropos 
of hanging baskets, it always much 
surpriseg,me that Orchids are not 
more common. I heard of one yes- 
terday—one of Lycaste Skimncri— 
which has now lasted m a draw- 
mg-room for more than fourtecn 
woeks, and this without any extra 
protection. I have some myself, 
of the beautful Calanthe vestita, 
and of the pink Limatodes, which 
for some weeks past have been 
waving across my plant case their 
beautiful wreaths of flowers. Ono 
of these Calanthes 1s spotted with 
a rosy lilac; the other has a sort 
of pale amber centre. The petals 
of each are very clear and waxen, 
and though the buds are slow m 
opening, the flowers when once out 
seam quite as slow im_ fading; 
while no plants can be more various 
than Orchids in the beautiful 
shapes and colours, providing bnil- 
lant butterflies to hover on ladics’ 
bouquets, and the pretty picture of 
the nestling dove. Their ways of 
growing, too, are so various that 
they are in themselves an interest ; 
some suspended, soil-less, on a dry 
piece of wood, living indeed on some 
aérial food; others requinng to be 
constantly well bathed, basket and 
all, in water; others rooting them- 
selves into decaying tree trunks; 
others ing on to the very 
stones of the hot-house wall; others, 
cruel plants, preying on their own 
neighbours! ° 

The reason that amateurs do not 
often succeed in growing is 
partly that they forget that Orchids 
are almost like bulbs, in the absolute 
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some months for , for 
gro wing, for fairly i by, are 
absolutely necessary for all kinds of 


plants. Bulbs tnsist on it, Orchids 
will not a ao with it; the 
sooner people begin to give it regu- 
larly to all their noted ‘planta tho 
sooner they will find thar work in 
gardening easy. 

My beautiful Calanthes havo one 
little wealknoss, that of wanting 
green. It is, however, wonderful 
how easily, 1n almost all cases, this 
can be given by placing the plants 
without Icaves, in a natural manner, 
amongst some evergreens. Won- 
derfully beautiful, mdoed, are tho 
leaves of plants. I know nothing 
more pleasant than flower-stands 
filled with greon—not quite with 
ferns alone, because ferns grow 80 
much in shade that there is a sort of 
tunnaturalness in the absence of a 
treo—but a stand of ferns, a palm- 
tree too, wido-spreading, with silvery 
feathery fronds, or the close-growing 
fir; and somo delicate drooping 
flower, as snowdrops, hiding, or 
wool anemones sheltering in tho 
really natural little ferny bed; for 
what we want after all 1s to see the 
things growing even 1n our drawing- 
rooms just as i some dingle they 
might grow themselves, grouped 
round a, tree of rather larger growth, 
sheltering beneath them little wood- 
land flowers. 

We are always seeing some espe- 
cial evergreen, which, by its colour, 
or by its mode of growth, strikes us 
at once as doing well with such 
things as ferns. The list too, day 
by day, 1s being moro oxtended, tall 
one almost wuits to seo the ‘ folage 
plants,’ with their brightly-painted 
or snow-bosprinkled Icaves actually 
take the places, in our stands, of 
flowers. And they have, too, the 
worthy quality, that ‘ foliage plants,’ 
in the gardenesqne slang, bemg not 
ee but leaves, are so far less 


ting. 

As far as I have had experience 
amongst drawing-room plants, it 
seems to me that their health and 
beauty may be thought inseparable. 
There is not any in & facing 
leaf, whilst in luxuriant C&S 


everything is forgotten of quality, or 
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of kind, in enjoying to the utmost 
its brilliant look of health. 

Nor, indeed, is it wonderful that, 
on grounds of intrinsic worth, 
these ‘foliage plants’ are popular. 
Fancy great leaves of some two feet 
loug, and of equally enormous 
breadth, all the surface seeming 
liko the richest velvet, and even the 
rere resonting & sort of sulky pile. 

of leafy, branchy pattern is 
Saeed in a lighter s on the 
rich dark green, and decided lines of 
ivory or of FigNiol secm to divide the 
surface with their graceful curves. 
The under edge, whore that heavy 
sweep of foliage swings in a curve 
aside, is shown to be of a purple or 
of a reddish hue—but the durk- 
green volvot texture is the greatest 
charm. I once heard some oue say 
—gazing meditatively at one of 
these great Jeaves—that sho would 
really not mind much having a 
dress like that. She was measuring 
it with her oyes, and evidently cal- 
culating the yards of her material. 
It is indeed a singular compliment 
fo talk of flowers as rescmbling 
wax, or of leaves leing velvety; 
still, Ido confess, my first impres- 
sion was that that Icaf was cut 
out. 

Tt is a great noquisition this 
Cyanophyllum magnificum, for it is 
not so c ive as some other of 
the now plants, and except for re- 

uiring a reasonable degree of heat 
Chain being brought originally from the 
hot, moist woods of Mexico), it is 
not hard to grow. Such plants as 
theso would really bo worth having, 
and a fow well-chosen things, lasting 
ri age enough to show their own 
of growth, would be very 
eae for those who like to watch 

e silent marvels constantly going 
on. Very marvellous, indeed, is the 
diversity of green leaves; one re- 
members one’s childiah wonder in 
hearing that no two leaves wero ever 
found alike—and how many leaves 
we did then pull off— beginning 
with the laurels which we thought 
must soon be matched, though I 
doubt if we took in much—at that 
time at any rate— of the many 
varieties there arc cven in size and 
colour. 

Contrasting vividly with the vel- 
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vat foliage come the long, narrow, 
glowing crimson leaves of the red 
Dracaana, which is most attractive 
in its many changes, bright voins of 
red appearing here and there, then 
& crimson edging creeping up the 
leaf, and at last, in suitable warmth, 
whole leaves assu this most 
brilliant hue. The plant 1s, 1m fact, 
as good as a thermometcr by which 
to judge of the heat of stoves or 
plant-cases. My own plant stands 
in the middlo of a flower-case in a 
drawing-room window ; and the case 
itsclf bemg a private invention and 
l ‘hobby,’ the thriving con- 
dition indicated by all this glowing 
colour has been very gratifying. 
Then there are the Caladiums— 
long, narrow droopmg leaves—lke 
Rpear-heads reversed, carfying one 
off in thought to shores hike “those 
of some slow-creepmng Ceylon river, 
where amidst the strange s 
crics of many a gay, wild bird their 
leaves are Cora in their oxceed- 
ing beaut 
There A a lovely little Caladium 
argyrites with the glossy soft green 
leaves peculiar to the tmbe, all 
flecked and sprinkled over as with 
flakes of snow. Another much 
larger leaf is in colour somewhat 
similar; only m tho Caladium Bel- 
leymoyii, a sort of rosy blush tingos 
the inner surface; and in others, again, 
the colour gathers into deep rose 
ao which mingle with the white. 
thors, again, pre resent quite a metal- 
i nado tho eemtrant len pre for 
instance, being a great shield- 
leaf with a shining surface a 
aia lurid lung of a purplish 
uc 
Then we have mosses—exquisite 
forms of ferns; dclicate and beau- 
tiful both in colour and form: and 
let us glance for a moment at tho 
wonderful aquatic plants which load 
the lakes and rivers, far up in but 
half-known lands, from whence 
these floating marvels are one by 
one brought home to us. Think of 
the queen of water plants! the 
enormons rafts of the Victoria lily— 
the marvellous texture—the long 
anchoring roots of the lattice Icaf 
(Ouvirunda fenestralis)—a wonder- 
ful plant from the warm Madagascar 
waters, the leaves of which seom 
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like lace, as in the ‘ivy skeletons,’ 
we all used to seck as children. 
Thero is a most interesting descrip- 
tion given of this plant in an old 
volume of a French horticultural 
magazine of two or three years ago, 
in which, after mentioning the intro- 
duction of the lattice leaf at tho 
gardens at Kew and at Chelsea 
(whero it may still be seen in Veitch’s 
beautiful conservatory), the cmbar- 
rassments caused by the multitudo 
of crocodiles which shared with tho 
plant the banks of its native stream 
are craphically desenbed 

These plants are grown, liko the 
Victoria regia, in reservoirs of warm 
water, and their Jace-like leaves 
float hke a naad’s vel yust under- 
neath thg surface, slowly, silently, 
waving to and fro with the heaving 
and swelling waters. 

Perhaps for the dinner-table a 
few new hints may not bo quite 
uninteresting, wlilo wo talk of 
lovely flowers and water plants. 
One of the newest things in this 
way is a lake of looking-glass bor- 
dered with moss and forns, this 1s 
ruprosented as heing at once amus- 
ingly fresh and protty. 

A margin of tablecloth is left for 
people’s plates, and then comes tho 
vergo of beautiful groen moss, tho 
shect of shmung glass looking hko 
smooth water, and the ferns and 
flowors all reproduced upon it. 

The feet of china figures aro half 
buried im the horbage; and tall- 
growmg flowers, caquisite wreaths 
of orchids (as, for oxample, tho 

‘alanthe vestita), snowy camolhas, 
and rose-coloured chiming hhes, 
massive spikes of bluo and purple 
hyacinths, and a wealth ot fern- 
sprays, are repeated constantly on 
the literally ‘¢ ” water. 

The border 1nay be so lovely! 
My own delight in flowers is such, 
that every fresh-found instance of 
their ever-new forms of loveliness is 
an actual pleasure to me. That 
verge of moss! think of it full of 
lilics just msing up above it, and 
then drooping down in their pure 
pearl bells, which are yet scarce un~ 
closed. Then the waxen duisics and 
the starry auriculas, so exquisitcly 
painted and with so fine a brush; the 
fairy cyclamen with its mch purplo 

( 
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spot, and its sometimes rosy tint, 
and its fragrant scont; tho love- 


liest wild primroses in their still 
folded buds, and with the one just 
open, and our own home flower, theo 
little woodland vivlet, nestling in 
continually, and rovealod but by 
its perfume, which speaks of tho 
mossy banks and of the sunny Janes. 

This glass, I think, is 2 very good 
invention, for red velvot cushions 
put on a dinncr-tablo, {o mo aro a 
perfect grief, 1 nover ean discon- 
nect them from x placo ines shop 
tables or ina lady’s jewol-box: and 
it seems that on dinner-tablos such 
things are out of placo. If they 
formed part of the vase or dish it 
might not be so unnatural; but I 
dou’t hke haberdashery on a dinnor- 
table. 

Whito damask is cortamly fairly 
an institution, and sorry indeed 
would any one be to part with it, 
wero it even for silken shoon. Vases 
and dishes wo aust have to hold 
our dinners, or their moro unsub- 
stantial accessories; but red velvot 
pedestals, or pmeushions if you 
please, they aro not wanted, and 
certamly sccm to me 10 bo most in- 
trusive articles. Jt 1s as if ladics 
wore thor diamonds mado up on 
bands of velvet {to imitate tho jewel- 
box which displays them so be- 
comingly; and fancy a diamond 
brooch carofully pmned upon a 
small velvet cushion in front of a 
lady’s dreas! Some of tho foliage 
plants of wluch IT spoke just now 
aro extremely pretty, arranged on 
glass, as in this new fashion. My 
own impression 18, that figures and 
real baskets, or baskets of such 
hight china as tu look liko real, aro 
tho proper thmgs. A low wide- 
spreading basket of gilded or gil- 
wered work—tho wonderfully heau- 
‘tifal Mexican and Peruvian filigree 
which wo somctimcs see, looking 
‘like silver laco—lenvos of plants, 
again, knotted and twined together 
ill they form woven frames ;— these 
are, I think, the things for this 
sort of tabie. 

Three or four wreaths of ivy or 
some enlaccd flag-shaped leaves, 
would be very pretty—for the latter, 
securing the cut ends of the long, 
narrow Icaves to a cardboard floor, 
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bringing them up and crossing them 

them at the top just by a 
thin black wire, all overcrept with 
moss. Drecena leaves, grass, flags, 
yuccas, all sorts of long, thin leaves, 
might thus make very charming 
water tive baskets. 

I do not advocate the gilding 
leaves or A ergs i them; though it 
is true someti imes, when the 
colour goes, if is well to retain the 
shape of the natural leaf, and they 
may bo beautiful. Perhaps for 
these baskets no shape is so good 
as the oval kind leaning slightly 
outwards, done very openly, perhaps 
three to cight inches high and nine 
to twenty-four inches wide, to suit 
the sizo of the table. 

T cannot resist supposing such a 
basket, of the larger mizc, made of 
the lightest structure, creeping 
mosses hanging down through the 
sides, and the Linaria cymbolaria or 
little ferns or trailors mantling at 
tho foot. This must be arrangod to 
make a good reflection. For the 
centre plant I should choose a tall 
white azalez—not one of those 
which make a mass of blossom such 
as is almost heavy in its unrelief, 
but a plant with branches spreading, 
covercd with sweet snow-irifts. 
Then should come ferns ; for though 
they wave most agly and are 
lovely to see, they aro not dense 
enough to obstruct a view. 

Red poinsettias contrast vividly 
with azaleas; or there 1s & most 
brilliant scarlet or coral orchid 
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Spa pete Vitellinum) which 
lights up and relicves the white by 
its own brilliant glow. Otherwise 
there are heaths; again there are 
euphorbias, bright-red tulips for an 
undergrowth — low, almost pros- 
trate plants of the white azalcas 
thrusting their blossoms over, and 
clustering on the rim. Then there 
are knots of snowdrops and of the 
pretty little vernal ‘snowflake,’ 
which is like a eee of taller 
and ae growth. Ferns keep 
adding to the od abemaar shade, 
reflecting themsclves, hko tho 
flowers, in the watery "surface, and 
tufts of ferns and even wreathing 
blossoms sometimes creep down 
through the open basket sides, 
brealuang any straighinesses, with 
tnany pretty knots ‘of the smallest 
flowers. The basket, of course, 18 
lined with a case of zinc lower than 
itself and by no means closely fit- 
i Flowers aro tramed out and 
moss is taught to droop down over 
this mner tin, which ought to he 

sok of the darkest green, some 
ae le might say black. 

© ground is all filled, as usual, 
with the moss that makes of the 
whole one hving, verdant pile 

Most carefully must it be remem- 

bered, in arranging these or any 
other flowers, that 1¢ is not i the 
least to show off our flowers we want. 
We simply want to make such an 
artistic group as may be a model of 
gracefulness and of harmony. 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS : 
Arming for the Part. 
InLusTRatTeD BY F. R. Pickerseiuy, R.A. 


* When you speak, sweet, 
Y'd have you do it ever: when you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell 20; so give alms; 
Pray so; and, tor the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too, When you do dance, 1 wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that, move still, still so, and own 
No othe: tunction Each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns wh tt vou'le doing in the present deeds, 
That all you: acts are queens.’ 

Winter's Tule. 


HE cons the tender tale again,— 
That pecriess tale of love and woe ; 
® TUntil the grefs she sceks to feign 

Have taught unbidden tears to flow: 
And sighs she should but mmulate, 

Mere cnsigns of a feigned distress, 
The Poet can, at will, create, 

Sho cannot, 1f she would, repress! 


She knows the course of mortal love 
Did never yet untroubled glide; 
That Faith resides in realms above; 
That crosses earth-born hopes betade ; 
That o’en when love and truth unite 
In bands that death alone may part, 
Stern, sordid Care 1s near to blight 
The cherished visions of the heart! 


So deems this life a Tragedy 
Of intermittent good and ill; 
A chequered sky, 2 troubled sea, 
Ending with some deep sorrow still 
Sad Fiction’s soft ombodunent, 
Until she half beheves 1t sooth ; 
And can cach phase of grief present 
With all the eloquence of truth! 


In stole arrayed of nun-like state, 
linpassive to those busy hands 
That fix the dagger, smooth the plait, 
With wr absorbed Castara stands ! 
The hum of gathered guests without, 
Swect girhsh laughter of the heart, 
And childhood’s glad, exultmg shout, 
Tiecall her to herself and part. 


Sweet sisters! fair antitheses! 
Bright contrasts of the grave and gay! 
May all your future griefs, like these, 
As lightly come, as briefly stay! 
Should sorrow prompt the tear or sigh, 
Oh! be it ever thus ideal; 
Fictitious woes but dim your cye, 
And nothing but your bliss be real! 
VOL. I.—NO, If. 
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THE NEW PICTURE AND THE NEW PROCESS. ' 


PART oven from its merits as a 
ae work of atte as oo of 
‘The Meeting of Welli and 
Biucher after the Battlo oF Water 
loo, which Mr. Maclise has just 
ioe ope in the Royal Gallery of 
the New Palace at Westminster, has, 
as it a ee more 
respectful consideration than is usu- 
ally given to such works. With the 
reed tae of Mr. Watts’s fresco in 
the of Lincoln’s Inn, it is the 
largost mural pamting executed in 
England in the present century ; and 
it greatly exccods the Lincoln’s Inn 
fresco in the amount of labour be- 
stowed upon it. It is painted ina 
material new to Enghsh artists. It 
is one of the first attempts made in 
this country to paint contempo- 
rancous history on a large scalo 
with ao strict regard to histoncal 
truth; and it is the result of years 
of almost undivided and laborious 
application on the part of one of our 
most esteemed painters. 

Before speaking of the picture it 
may bo well to notice the process. 
The new picturo is commonly desig- 
nated a fresco. It is really a watcr- 
glass ee Botween the two 
mcth there is this in common, 
that the painting is executed on a 

und composed of lime and sand 
technically intonaco) ; but there the 
resemblance ceases. In fresco the 
intonaco must be painted on whilst 
it is still moist (-vhence, indecd, the 
namo, fresco, Ital. ‘ fresh’). Conse- 
quently only so much of the ground 
can he sp in the morning as the 
artist can paint over during the day. 
For each day’s work there must be 
laid down a portion of intonaco. 
This, of course, necessitates as many 
jomings as the work has occupied 
days ; and as the chief value of fresco 
lies in its adaptation to mural pamt- 
ing, whore usually a large space has 
to be covered, the joinings will a 
bably be very numerous. Mr. 
clise has, for example, on a careful 
computation (and ing out of 
the reckoning Sundays and holidays) 


been en, a year and a half of days 
on the actual painting of this picture, 
which, ore, if a fresed, must 


ri had at ee pilaf eons and 
joinings. Now all these joinings 
would have to be concealed. To 
this end the fresco painter regulates 
each day’s work as far as practicable 
by the leading outlines of his com- 
position, and, if he be prudent, takes 
this necessi ity shed oe 
preparing his design. 

shrinks and colours change i dry- 
ing, and no management can obviate 
the necessity of patching over the 
joinings with distemper, or some 
other ill-matching material ; and the 
obvious result is, injury to the local 
and general effect, and danger to 
the permanency of the pxture as a 
whole. In water-glass panting this 
difficulty is got md of. The entire 
surface to be ted over is pre- 
pared before the picture 1s begun, 
and the pamter goes on with his 
work, day after day, just as he would 
if he were painting in oil on a pre- 
pared canvas, having merely to 
moisten the surface before com- 
mencing to paint upon it. 

Another condition imposed by the 
necessity of painting in fresco upon 
the moist surface 1s, that the pamter 
must complete his work at once. 
Fresco allows of no change or modi- 
fication. If any error be dotected, 
the part must bo removed, a new 
coat of plaster bo spread, and the 
section re Hence the 
necessity of 2 fac-simule cartoon, the 
size of the picturo, bang previously 
Pee And just as Raffaelle’s 
amous Cartoons were copied by the 
tapestry workers at Arras, might the 
finished cartoon for a fresco be copied 
on the intonaco by any one clso 
almost as well as by the designer. 
In fact, this 1s what is commonly 
done in the case of the much-vaunted 

of Germany. Cornelrus or 
Kaulbach makes the cartoon, but 
tho actual painting on the wall is 
left to scholars or assistants. Water- 
glass painting, on tho other hand, 
permits the freest use of the artist’s 
individuality. He may admit or 
reject as much or little as he pleases 
of his original design ; correct what 
is erroneous; avail himself as he 
goes on of advice or criticism ; paint 
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directly from his model; or what, if 
he be a really great painter, is best 
of all, follow the ptings of his 
genius as he works there with his 
mind full of his subject, and all his 
heart and energy concentrated upon 
it. Those who saw Mr. Maclise’s 
cartoon, when exhibited mn the Royal 
Gallery about two years ago, will 
remember what a magmificent draw- 
ing it was; and, noticing a broad 
piaed pases wil ao easnest foo 
picture, will not suspect pro- 
Pably that there has been any 
material deviation. But, in fact, 
Mr. Machse has been able to make, 
without difficulty, alterations of every 
description, and, thereby, from the 
great amount of information proffered 
uring ge aa Sei to increase ma- 
terially 1t8 historical accuracy —a 
matter of primary importance m a 
work of this order. 

Again—not to multiply illustra- 
tions which will occur to overy one 
who has handled a penal or who 
will reflect for | moment on the 
subject—from the causticity of fresh 
lume, fresco allows the use of only a 
lumited palette; the colours change 
considerably m drying, and they 
cannot be safely modificd by the 
superposition of tints. The painter 
in water-glass may, however, use 
nearly tho entire range of colours. 
When dry his colours appear 
same as when first applied, or rather 
as when obtained in powder from 
the colourman; and the proccess 
admits of any amount of working 
upon the first painting that tho 
taste or manner of the artist may 
lead lim to desire. The one pro- 
cess, in fact, is hard, exacting, un- 
yielding, and at the same time 

ited in range; the other free, 
elastic, admitting of the application 
of any style or method, and as open 
to the transient play of gemus as to 
the most studied academi 


ic pro- 
prety. Water-glass ting, i a 
word, seems to offer all tho advan- 


tages of fresco for mural decoration 
with ial capabilities of its own. 
And now, it nen de oa bbe 
is water-glass painting ? 78 
from technical ties, and without refer- 
ence to working details, the explana- 
tion may be given in a word: water- 
glass painting (or stereochromy as 
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the Germans call it) is, as Mr. Maé- 
lise has well it, precisely 
water-colour painting in its purest 
form. Ordinary water-colours re- 
uire water and gum at least, and 
ats is usually added honey or 
some other material that facilitates 
working or serves to add a factitious 
lustre to the pigments. In water- 
glass painting no vehicle whatover 
Het enc ban save distilled ee 
@ ting is performed by thi 

waht colour, which, as has been 
mentioned, may be modified by the 
superposition of other colours. When 
tho painting is fimshed it is ‘fixod’ 
i Bs washed over with tho water- 
glass (soluble silicate of potash di- 
luted) m the manner of a varnish; 
but which, unlike varnish, leaves 
the surfaco free from gloss. The 
German painters at first used tho 
water-glass a8 a vehicle to mix 
with the colours, and Mr. Maclise 
tried that method, but found that the 
brush quickly became stiffened, and 
that anything like freedom of hand- 
ling was impracticable. With the 
other method he 1s, after the ex- 
perience of his great picture, quite 
satisfied. 


The question, ‘however, remains, 
Is it permanent ? rumours of 
the rapid deterioration of the frescoes 
already pe in the New Palace 
may well suggest such an inquiry. 
As far as can be ascertained from 
experionce and experiments, water- 
glass painting promises to be, not 
only more spear arg fresco, a 
more en any ot 
method of painting now practised. 
The silicate of potash is absorbed 
into the intonaco and enters into 
chemical combination with it, leaving 
the paint a mere pellicle on the sur- 
face, protected by what is, in fact, an 
extremely thin coating of glass. 
Should 16 bo found, in course of 
time, that the potash effloresces, or 
that the sulphunc acid in the London 
atmosphere has acted on the water- 
glass, 1t seems to us that there would 
be no practical difficulty in cleaning 
the surface of the picture and cover- 
ing it with a new coating of the 
silicate; and this, if y done, 
might of course be repeated as often 
as necessary. In Munich, and else- 
where in Germany, there are water- 

8 a 
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lass P meena which have stood 
fom to twenty years without 
showing any symptoms of deteriora- 
tion; whilst frescoes of the same age, 
and placed under the same cir- 
ces, are materially injured. 
Kaulbach has given up fresco paint- 
ing on account of the altered 2 e 
ance of the frescoes painted by him. 
His t pictures at Nuremburg 
and lin are executed in water- 
lass, of which he is a warm advocate. 
t was, as we have understood, his 
dissatisfaction with the state of the 
recently-painted frescoes that led 
Mr. Maclise to turn his attention to 
the new process. He had received 
the commussion to paint ths largo 
picture in fresco, but he felt that our 
modern frescoes were not satisfac- 
tory, and he made a journcy to 
Italy in order to examine the old 
frescoes, and ascertain, if he could, 
whether the failuro was not due 
rather to the modern method than 
to the process itself. Tho re- 
sult was far from es He 
turned his thoughts to the water- 
glass process, and made numcrous 
trials of it. Still dissatisfied, he 
resolved to go to Germany and 
compare the two processes in actual 
operation. What he saw convinced 
him of the superionty of the now 
er He mastered the technical 
ifficulties connected with it, and, 
after acquirmg facility by mcans of 
many trial-pictures and experiments, 
commenced the painting. We have 
now the complcted work, and, if in 
no other respect, it will at once be ac- 
knowledged to be in this thoroughly 
satisfactory. There are in it a force 
and depth of colour, a richness and 
variety of surface, a playfulness of 
handling, a refinement and finish, 
such as are never seen in fresco, and, 
indeed, are incompatible with its 
conditions. 

So much for the process. Let us 
now look at the picture. The mecet- 
ing of Wellmgton and Blucher oc- 
curred, it will be remembered, about 
nine o'clock in the evening, after 
the general and decisive advance of 
the allied army, and when the enemy 
piace of meeting ‘wal the, cabaret 

was ca 
named ‘La Belle Alliance,’ in and 
around which there had been fierce 
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hting during the day, and which 
Pet at the last formed the centre of 
the French position. There was 
little time for more than a hurried 
greeting between the two com- 
manders, and a few words settling 
clearly the course to be taken that 
the defeat might, if possible, be 
rendered final and irreparable. 

The meeting was thus in itself 
one of serious import, and it was 
one marked out emphatically for 
pictorial representation on a worthy 
scalo. It was the symbol and the 
consummation of the crowning vic- 
tory of the great struggle on which 
depended the destinies of Euro 
In 1t were concentrated at once the 
story of the past and a clear indica- 
tion of the future. Something like 
this the painter has evidently felt. 
Plainly as a picture can does this 
enable you to read the story of the 
meeting at a glance: to read it, that 
is, as to its general purpose, but 
supplying by many broad indica- 
tions, as well as refined subtictics of 
thought and expression, a decper 
meamng, and along with all an 
infimte accumulation of secondary 
and subservient facts and sugges- 
fions which repeated examinations 
do not exhaust. 

The picture occupies a panel on 
the right wall of the Royal Gallery, 
forty-mx fect long and twelve high, 
the base lino bemg eight feet from 
the ground. It contains fifty or 
sixty figures, those of the principal 

being about lifo-size, 
while those in tho immediate fore- 
ground are much larger. From its 
size, Shape, and position the eye 
cannot easily embrace the whole of 
the picture at once; and the artist 
has evidently taken this condition 


character. The painter has made it 
s0; but, attentive to its size and 
shape, he seems to have had in his 
mind a sculpturesque mode of treat- 
ment—to have regarded it in fact, if 
such an expression may be allowed, 
as 8 grand pictorial rilievo. And 
being monumental, he has deter- 
mined to adhere strictly to historical 
truth. Of all the heroes of that day 
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only those are cb rire who were 
actually present at the meeting. 
The portraits are from likenesses 
inted as near to the time as could 
obtained. The actual uniforms 
and accoutrements—now all obsolete 
—were procured with inconceivable 
difficulty from all sorts of sources, 
private as well as public, and the na- 
tional stores were of course freely open 
to him. In short, for every Nadine of 
detail, as well as for all the 
particulars, the painter might cite ze 
goodly an array of authonities as the 
most painstaking histonan of this 
chapter of modern history. Indeed 
as regards the uniforms, weapons, 
&c., as Mr. Maclise has introduced a 
representative of nearly every British 
regiment ae took part in the fight, 
the pictufe may come to have an,in- 
dependent fatereat for the military an- 
tiquary as an authentic record of the 
costuines of the British army in 1815. 
His rendermg of the meeting 18 
after tlus fashion. Tho chicfs, with 
their respective staffs and escorts, 
occupy the centre of the picture. 
Behind them 1s tho shattered cabarct. 
Beyond tho socondary grou _ 
Prussian generals a Prussian 
is marching 1n in. playing the ol 
anthem, while British cavalry 
chiefly Lifeguards and Seat 
responding with uplifted swords by 
& military salute and a hearty cheer. 
In front, and on either hand, stretch- 
ing away to the extremities of the 
icture, are the wounded and the 
ead, with the various incidents and 
details that belong to such a battle- 
field. Along the distant mdge of 
elevated ground the French are seen 
in rapid retreat, the artillery and 
covering cavalry skirmishmg with 
the pursuing cavalry of the allies. 
But with all this crowd of figures, 
variety, and bustle, there is a re- 
matkable unify and repose. You 
feel at once that there is a break in 
the current of events—a momentary 
hush and pause. The eye turns 
instinctively to the central fi 
and rests long on it. So noble a 
presentation of the Duke does not, to 
our knowledge, elsewhere exist. It 
is no idealization, but a literal like- 
ness of him in form, feature, and 
habit as he was on that day. And 


yet it is something more then s 
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mere likeness. The very mind 
the man is shown in his form 
face. He sita his horse with the 
calm self-possession of one used to 
command. He looks the conqueror, 
and as one who knows the greatness 
of the work that has been accom- 
eoacée But there is no parade, 

ughtiness, or lurking self-con- 
sciousness; no boastful or jubilant 
expression. His features are serious, 
thoughtful, even pensive. It is the 
face of the man who felt, as he said, 
that ‘noxt to the pain ‘of losing & 
great battle is that of winning one;’ 
of lum who deemed 1t no shame on 
his manhood to weep hitter tears 
that mght as he thought of the many 
ge tent comrades of whom the day 

wal depnved him. Very finely ais. 

criminated, also, is the difference of 
character and expression in Wel- 
lington and Blucher. Blucher has 
ridden hastily up and is grasping 
eagorly the hand of Wellington. In 
his eye there is a gleam of savage 
dehght, and on his features an ox- 
pression that tells of long brooding 
over his country’s wrongs and a 
aati gra for revenge, now 
triump the assurance that 
the day of vengeance has at last 
come; but the utterance of the feel- 
ing is for the moment checked by 
observing the gravo earnestness of 
the British general, whose emotion he 
searcely understands and is incapable 
of appreciating. 

Both Wellington and Blucher aro 
plainly habited. Wellington is in 
the sumple frockcoat, short cloak, and 
low plumeless cockod-hat he wore 
throughout the battle. In his hand 
he carries a small field-glass, and he 
rides his famous charger Co 
The man, the dress, the sword-handle, 
aud the glass ; the charger, even the 
charger’s bit ‘and bridle, all are as 
they were on thatday. Lawrence's 
and other portraits, painted the same 
or the oneal hea have rr ir 
the features; Fidos 
Copenhagen, faithful to animal's 
every point and almost every hair, 
me einige for oe horse ; ot 

an were co 
cS ae 
preserved by the presen 
so with Blucher; the 
ing-cap is that worn by the grim o 
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marshal throughout the campaign— 
features, equpment, and cap being 
through the good offices of the lat 

ces e late 
Prince Consort. 


The respective staffs and escorts 
are of course in their full uniforms, 
and the gorgeousness of their cos- 
tumes as they arc massed together 
add greatly by the contrast to the 
ample dignity of the two plainly- 
dressed cluefs who have ridden a 
step in advance. The characters, 
national and personal, of the gene- 
rals in attendance are discriminated 
with equal care, and thar portraits 
have been ascertaincd with cual 
fidehty. On the English side are 
Lord Arthur Hull (ufterwards Lord 
Sandys) and Lord Edward Somcer- 
set, and behind thom Major Percy, 
who carried home the official de- 
spatch and the captured cagics. Tlic 
group is completed by tho escort, 
2nd Life Guards, Blues, and Scots 
Greys, a band of noble fellows, ad- 
mirably drawn, full of hfe, gour, 
and purpose—British soldicrs of the 
true staap. They are represented 
Baluting with raised swords, while 
a Guard and a Grey are holdmg 
aloft mde by side a nddled British 
standard and a captured eagle. On 
tho other side with Vlucher, are 
Nostitz, his aide-de-camp, friend, 
and constant associate; Gneisenau, 
distinguished by lus white plume; 
and Prince Fredenck William (the 
lato king) of Prussia m © dragoon’s 
uniform, with a Brunswick Hussar 
beside him. Shghtly separated from 
this group is anuiacr in wluch the 
foromost figure is tho hardy old 
General Bulow, attended by Count 
Ziethen, and supported by the 
Prussian escort; whilst in front arc 
Sir J. Vandeleur, the leader of the 
hight brigade, and that prena ch- 
valier Sir Hussey Vivian, habited 
in the showy uniform of the 11th 
Hussars, and mounted on a magni- 
ficent white charger. 

For convonience we have spoken 
of these as separate groups, but 
they are, in fact, merely sections of 
the grand central group, a group 
admirably arranged both as regards 
cuity and pictorial effect. In 

@ manner the remaining portions 
of the picture are broken into dis- 
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tinct groups, so that a spectator 
walking (horn one end to the other 
finds, wherever he stops, oh set 
in a measure complete in itself; and 
yet each group 1s so united with its 
neighbour on either hand that none 
can be said to be mdependent of 
the rest, whilst all subserve the 
impressive singleness of the en- 
tare comperition. These secondary 
groups aro in their several ways 
full of ated and pathos. On tho 
right of the central group there 18 
a cluster of stalwart fellows—foot- 
guards, Highlanders, dragoons— 
tendmg with feminine gentleness 
a wounded veteran, tho duke’s nide- 
de-cainp, Colonel Canning. Above 
and a little to the nght other com- 
muisecrating soldiers are hgaring off 
the ‘young gallant Howard,’ im- 
mortalized by Byron Still farther 
back 1s a Belgian officer, his head 
supported by a friendly arm that ho 
muy receive the last services of his 
religion from a monk who is hold- 
ing a crucifix to the dymg man’s 
hips. <A sister of charity 1s lookmg 
on; whilkt a Iuxom vivanditre, 
with ready handiness, proffers a 
glass of cau-de-vic Thus last is 
the only female fairly brought into 
view in the whole composihon. Had 
the pamter been a Frenchinan he 
would have assuredly invested her 
with a parfum de sentiment. But 
Maclise has sternly put aside the 
tomptation. He has made her a 
frank, pleasant-looking body ; one a 
soldier would cheerfully spend his 
fous and pass his joke with when m 
health, and accept as readily aid and 
® pleasant word from when sick or 
wounded ; but he has piven her no 
opcra-house sensibility. He has 
cven estop any excess of sym- 
pathy for her on tho part of the 
spectator. On the gun carriage be- 
hind her she has set a chubby 
brght-eyed baby, who is playing 
with the stars and crosses the young 
mother has been stripping — why 
should not she as well as another? 
—from the breast of many a gallant 
soldier of either army; and lest the 
purposo should not be sufficiently 
clear, across there in the distance the 
painter lets us see a couple of Bel- 
gian peasant women busy at the same 
hideous occupation. At the extrome 
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left. of the composition is a soldier 
having his wounded leg dressed by 
army surgeons—e brave fellow who 
bears his pain without a murmur, 
though, es you see, 1t 18 very hard to 
bear,.and he has not strength to push 
off from his shoulders the waght 
of the artillery officer who has fallen 
over the gun he has defended to tho 
death. About this gun lio many 
& gallant follow, the most conspi- 
cuous beng a handsome French 
cuirassicr, and a stalwart piper of 
the 95th, who has died of a musket 
wound im the breast after the tour- 
niquet had been applied with a 
view to amputating his arm. Closo 
by aro a tusiher and Connaught 
ranger, and more towards the centro 
a group of Guards, all woundal, but 
cheerirf& vociferousls , for they have 
the duke fullm view. In the im- 
modiate foreground aro stretched 
sleepmg the last slecp, a curas- 
gicr, a trumpeter of the 2nd Life 
Guards, an officer of the Impenal 
Guard, an Fmniskillencr — and 
many anothor of ‘the unreturning 
brave ’—mungled hecdlessly together, 
‘Rider and hoise-——fisend, foe—in one red 
burial blent,” 

Yet, with all the piled-up horrors 
of that fearful carnage, there has 
been on the part of the artist the 
rarest reticonce. The hideousness 
of war 18 suflicicntly mdicated as 
well as its maguificently stern array. 
The more repulsive features aro 
concealed. The dead have died the 
death of heroes. Suffering brav-ly 
endured is shown, not the hideous , 
disfigurement of manly forms 
Wounds aro not mawkiwhly kopt 
out of sight, but neither aro they 

. And as the Duke's sug- 
gestion to Sir William Allan when he 
was about tu painta battle was,‘ Don’t 
put m too much smoke,’ so trom 
@ military surgeon well acquamted 
with battle-fields Machse has learnt 
to be sparing of bluod. Tho gal- 
lant fellow who has succumbed to a 
bullet will scarce show a spot of 
blood on his manly cheat. 
dives of ne wemdeehn\- ance 

of this wonde composi- 
tion, we see the same thoughtful 
working out of the idea of tho 
painter. The cabaret is the back- 
ground to the principal group. It 
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e 
has boon taken and retaken during 
the day; the walls are shattered, 
the roof beaten in, but there are the 
doves returned to their ark at the 
close of the day—though some of 
their number be there victims to tho 
fire. And notice how unassumingly 
the site of the meeting is msdicated 
by the partly obliterated inscription 
on tho cabarot, ‘La Belle Allance ;’ 
and the season, by that sprig of wiki 
ruses at your foot, which will a 
bably escape notice unless you look 
for it; and the hour, by that soft 
crescent incon aad the pale stars 
that reveal thoamselves one after 
another as you gaze on tho cool 
evemngy sky. And, by the way, tlus 
indication of the tame 1s what will 
probably suggost some criticism on 
the part of those who adopt what 
socms to bo the pamter’s own 
theory of representing the soene 
with strict lustoumeal fidelity. Lt 
will be sad—The hour of meoting 
was tune o'clock, and we know that 
Napoleon lumself atimbuted the 
fuluro of some of lus latest move- 
ments to the mcreasing darkness ; 
yet thero is a broad glow of hght 
on Wellington and bis companions, 
and every object in the field 1s dis- 
tunctly visible. ‘This ws undoubt- 
edly so, and 1t must be justified or 
explamed—if capable of justification 
or explanation—either by the state 
of the atmosphere or as a painter’s 
licence. Ags far as the light us con- 
cerned, the 18th of Juno ws equi- 
valent to tho longest day. Thero 
18 no night, the sun has gone dewn 
belund, but a ttle to the nght of 
the spectator, and the western sky 
we fevl 1s filled with a bnlhant efful- 
gence. Stand against the opposite 
wall, so as to take in the whole pic- 
ture, and you will see that the 
glowing light on the contral figures 
is reflected from the western sky, 
whilst a diffused light illumines the 
distant fielda. Probably the hght is 
stronger than it was in reabty, but 
the pamter had but a choice of diff- 
culties, and he chose that which cost 
him by far the most labour, but, as 
we believe, improved the picture and 
added tothe p of the st giana 

In technical power mani- 
perirbe dexterity, this picture un- 

ubtedly surpasses any of Mr. 


of the lines of the 
whole composition, and the a“ 
tion to that general arrangement of 
each group and In i 


that, on the extreme left, of the ar- 
tillery officer who has fallen dead 
across his gun, and the soldier who 
has i in a death-struggle 
under his horse; and the clearly- 
marked distinction between the ri- 
gidity of those long dead, and the 
relaxed muscular system of those 
whose breath has scarcely departed. 
Nor less observable is the precision 
shown in rendering the form and 
character of the horse, from the 
fiery and impatient chargers of the 
generals, ping the bit, all 
pyar for ay fray, to ae magni- 
cen group where a cui- 
raasicr a how. knocked over with 
his horse upon another horse and 
rider, rps , and red 
animal is i fac efforts to 
tear himself free. 
sa lt a 
actual painting of the 
picture. Seen at a due distance the 
«whole looks broad and effective in 
apy casera eh 
0 any e 8 
handiwork, Yet, in truth, every 
part is finished with a degree of 
patient labour which, in a work of 
such a size,and in which there is 
not a hand’s-breadth unoccupied, it 


is slmost fatiguing to contemplate, 
] more 
EE Ae 


personages are 
much caro,and much in the same 
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treatment, without any loss of 
fleshy character. The costumes aro 
rendered with minute attention to 
wg 8 


indeed, 
are finished with what seems super- 
fluous elaboration, yet with ect 
ease ;—some portions, in truth, ap- 
pearing to have been so done out of 
ihe! f wantonness, &® mere playi 
with the Peon tours de force elabo- 
rated with as much nicety as pe 
pol g Sella inting of the 
Dow class. But with all, as 
we said, step back but a few feet 
from the picture and all appearance 
of labour is lost—you sre conscious 
only of broad results, with perhaps 
the feeling of greater sec as to 
verisimilitude. 

In colour the work is a triumph 
as compared with the best of 
modern frescoes. The general tone 
13 low, but free from all tendency 
to blackness. A warm subdued 
light, the glowmg depth of mid- 
summer twilight, pervades the 
whole. Tho various uniforms af- 
ford an ample range of resplendent 
hues, while the predominance of any 
one has been skilfully provided 
against, and all have been brought 
into a most agreeable accordance. 
Surface and texture are throughout 
rendered with exquisite truth, faci~ 
lity, and variety. 

We might turn now to petty 
faults or shortcomings, and suggest 

ints where we fancy the painter 

seen less cloarly than we have 
done; but we have no intention to 
do so. A work like this is too rare 
an achievoment for us to care about 
spending upon it any small and 
carping criticism. It is beyond 
comparison the most successful 
mural painting yet executed in this 
country ; and it is one in its class 
not likely to be speedily éxcelled. Wo 
heartily congratulate Mr. Maclise on 
the completion of such a picture, 


and the nation on its 
The i panel, on the 
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BEAUTY’S TOILETTE: 


Che Finishing Cou. ° 


‘ Now awful beauty pots on all its arms, 
The fair each moment rises mm her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face.’ 
Rape of the Look. 
I. 
HE stands before her mirror, and a flush 
Of conscious triumph lightens o’er her face ; 
Her dark eye gathers splendour from the blush 
That floods her cheek with more resistless grace : 
A Queen of Beauty, she goes forth to prove 
Her sovereign empire o’er the realms of Love! 


1. 
She hath no dream of universal sway ; 

She seeks no conquests now for conquest’s sake ; 
For if she bids a vassal crowd obey, 

*Tis but assurance doubly sure to make 
That he, whose love her kingdom were alone, 
May prove the foremost pillar of her throne. 


Im. 
The latest touch is given; the cherished flower 
Flashes its creamy whiteness in her hair; 
The negligé, an amulet of power, 
A gage @’amour, upon her bosom fair 
Hangs like the glove upon some knightly crest, 
To show whose ensign she approveth best! 


Iv. 
All that consummate taste and art can do, 
To ‘add fresh perfume to the violet,’ 
To give the opening rose a lovelicr hue, 
And on the diamond brighter rays beget, 
Is done: the rush of parting wings we hear, 
That says Belinda’s sylphs have finished here! 
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GRAVE, middle-aged, grey- 


haired man, cmp at a pedes- 
tal-tablo in a dingy and disorderly- 
looking room into @hich only the 
very faintest gleams of the afternoon 
light havo entered. Scatterod heaps 
of letters are before him; on his left 
hand 1s a correspondence clip; at 
his feet is a baskct intended for the 
reception of wasto paper. Thero is 
& pair of scissors within easy reach, 
and the prey-haired, middle-aged 
man calmly takes them up and 
begins to opon his letters with the 
dexterity and the nonchalance of a 
fishmonger’s assistant who 1s open- 
ing oysters. For long practice has 
made him steady of hand and suro 
of eye: he knows oxactly where to 
cut and how to cut every envelope 
that comes under the dulled blade, so 
as to save his own time and spare the 
letters beforo him from all wanton 
and unnecessary myjury. He has 
already opened somo ninety or a 
hundred, and the process has been 
performed with so much celenty and 
neatness that we begin to tlink he 
might almost take ont a patent for 
himself, as a machmo capable of 
executing any amount of such me- 
chanical work in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

But now comes a mental process: 
the nmety or a hundred Ieticrs have 
to be read. And this difficult task 
is performed quite as rapidly, quite 
as noisclessly, quite as neatly as tho 
other. As John “aspar Lavater 
could read the humzan countenance 
at a glance, so this Ader aioe 
gentloman appears capable of pec- 
rusing whole pages of note-paper, 
letter-paper, and foolscap-paper 
with a few rolls of the eye and 
twitchings of tho mouth. Certainly 
not more than five minutes have 
elapsed, and already he has read 
through eight or ten long and 
weansome-looking letters, most of 
which seem to have boen writte 
by the fect of wandernng gad-flies 
recently escaped from a blacking- 
bottle. How does he manage? Is 
he another Joseph Balsamo? a nine- 
teenth Nostrodamus? a 
modern Jerome Cardan? a second 
Wilam Lilly? or the great Zadinel 


himself, devoid of robes, pointed 
hat, and magic wand ? 

There 18 something almost irri- 
tating m the quick and yet deliberate 
manner in winch he ond his 
work. All the Ictters he is reading 
are addressed to him, but m not one 
does he scem to take the shghtest 
interest. Yet one writer tells lum 
he isa dunce, a blockhead ; that he 1s 
utterly without principle, and that 
he merits the scorn and loathing of 
every right-thmkng man. It has 
not the least effect upon him. 
Another writer culogises him with 
extravagant adulation as the saviour 
of ix country, a benefactor of the 
entire human race; not tho famtost 
flush of modesty passes *over lus 
cheek. Praise and blame, threais 
and whecdlngs, commands and cn- 
treaties, all are alike to him. Ho 
reuls on with a calm impassibility 
wluch looks Ike mdifference, but 
which 18 m reality critical imtelh- 
gence disciplined mto the closest con- 
centration. Jn truth, he has mado 
good use of bis time. he has been 
in the room not much more than an 
hour, and already Ins work 1s 
finished. 

Let us mtroduco ourselves, there- 
fore, to this grave and mdustrious 
gentleman, whose labours wo havo 
Intherto foreborne to disturb. He 
is no longer grave now though, for 
as he rises froin his chair, and comes 
up to the corner mm which wo have 
placcd ourselves out of tho way, 
there are so many smiles upon his 
fuce—smules breaking up ever and 
anon into smirks—that if ho wero 
middenly and without warmng to 
diag us violently in tho ribs, or 
balanco the paper-cutter on his 
nose, or give us some lyrical imn- 
formation about ‘The Cure,’ we 
could scarcely be more surprised 
than we are at tlie change which has 
taken place m the expression of his 
countenance. And yet, after all, 
why should we be sed? Our 
fnend is but mortal; he is editor, 
in fact, of a London daily paper, and 
a portion of his day’s labour being 
completed, it is but natural that he 
should feel relieved in mind and 
reflect that foeling in his outward. 
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aspect. He has been silent and 
absorbed hitherto, but now is ready 
to crack a joke if we lke, or to 
Bossip upon the news of the day, or 
to talk politics with us a while if 
Buch 1s our mood. 

No, we don’t want to crack any 
jokes, or to heten to any mcre goxsip, 
or to enter into any political discus- 
sion: we ar want our fnend to 
tell us something about the occupa- 
ton m which he has been engaged. 
Is that all? Well, then, he has 
been opening the day’s Ictters ‘to 
the editor’ he mforms us, and those 
he found suitable for publication he 
placed under the chp ; the rest wero 
thrown into the waste-paper basket. 
We look upon the table as he 
speaks eonly aight or mne letters 
have been promoted to the place of 
honour; the rest are in the haskct, 
ignonniously thrust there before 
bong subjected to yet more contemp- 
tnous treatinent 

Let us begm by examining the 
correspondence secured within the 
close embrace of the clip. ‘The 
Charge of Forgery against a Soli- 
citor;? ‘Tashou Telegraph;’ ‘ Dis- 
tress m1 Bethnal Green ;’ ‘ Woolwich 
Academy ;’ ‘ Hartley Colhery Acci- 
dent;’ ‘Overcharges on Railways; 
* Assassination m the Papal States ’ 
such are the subjects treated by the 
writers Not bad suljects, 1¢ may 
be, and, as tojnes of the dey, pos- 
sessed of a certam amount of in- 
terest; but 1f wo wait until to-inor- 
row we shail read all about them, 
no doubt, in the paper, Ko let us pass 
away from the chp and see what the 
‘wastc-paper basket contains. 

We wondered a short fini sineo 
at the rapxity with which our 
fnend executed his work; we over- 
flowed with Inhous envy when wo 
noted the almost pretcrnatural de.- 
terity with which he distmguished 
the publishable from the unpublish- 
able, the epistolary grain from the 
epistolary husks. Our wonder sen- 
sibly diminishes, and our envy gives 
place to respectable self-satisfaction 
when we discover of what materials 
the great mass of the rejected lotters 
are composed. 

Mr. Editor turns the basketful of 
letters upon the table, and we both 
sit down to examine them. ‘Look 
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here,’ says our fricnd; ‘you know, 
amd it might have bean suppoecd all 
the world would know, that a London 
daily paper does not give a long 


string of “ Answers to C nd- 
ents,” hke the “Family Herald ” or 
the “ Weekly Dispatch.” What we 


may come to ultimately, in thero 
days of penny journals, [I don't 
know, but at all events we remain 
at present much as we used to be, 
and yet we continually receive such 
letters as this, and he hands us the 
following epistie :— 

‘sir,—Will you please state through the 
medium of you valuable paper whether the 
maiden name or the name of the Jate hus- 
band of a wilow lady 18 prope: to use for 
wedding cards, and oblige 

Yoms, &e.’ 

‘While he was about it, ] wonder 
{his gentleman did not ask me if it 
woud be proper to marry m top 
boots, or quite cn régle to take his 
coat as well as Ins hat off upon 
entermy the church,’ says our friend, 
sarcastically, and then passes to us 
another letter. This, too, 18 from a 
correspondent whore mind 1s 6vi- 
dently in an unsettled state, and 
who wants a )ittle information of o 
thoroughly practical and utilitarian 
character Thus rt runs ‘— 

*J shall he truly oblidged to you as a con- 
stant rendor of your mvaluable pape: if you 
ean inform me on soon as possible what will 
tahe gicase out of the cover of a red cluth 
bound book without removing the colour.’ 

‘This kind of letter 18 always 
from a “Constant Render,”’ says 
Mr Editor, who still remans good- 
humouredly satirical, ‘and there is 
no question, however absurd or how- 
ever trivial, that the Constant leader 
will not ask. He 1s my nghtmare, 
my héte notre, my evil genius. I 
don’t suppose he looks at the pa: 
once a month, and yet he calls bim- 
self a Constant Reader, and on the 
atrength of that self-bestowed hite- 
rary title, seoms to think he has un- 
numbered claims upon my time, my 
memory, and my books of reference, 
which I am bound in honour to 
satisfy. If he were to ask me to 
take tea with him some day at 
Shepherd’s Bush, or to stand as god- 
father to his tenth child, or to go 
down to Herefordshire and give my 
opinion upon the little bit of land 
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he had bought there, or to lend him 
five shillings, or to advance him 
sufficient capital to start in the oil 
aud colour line, or to forward him 
® prescription for the measles, or 
to tell him whether I know any- 
thing about his brother who went to 
India and who has not been heard 
of since 1805, or if I thmk pork 
sausages indigestible when eaten for 
supper, or to give him my im 
opinion as to the probability of his 
wife having twins, 1 should not be 
in the least surpmsed :— , 

‘Look,’ he adds, ‘here is one of 
these gentlemen with a very simple 
request, and whose orthography is 

itive enough to find favour with 
Lord Malmesbury himself :— 

‘I shall Feel Gieatly Obhiged to you af 
you can inform me where 1 can get a re- 
ceipt for making Lemon Rasbury and Other 
Syrups and Sweet Warters and if there 18 0 
receipt for making Syder without Apples 
ancer in your next Correspondent will 
Greatly Oblidge a 

CONSTANT READER.’ 

‘There, exclams Mr. Editor, 
ee ‘did I not tell you 
80? This very modest correspou- 
dent, not content with asking me 
how to concoct lemon syrups and 
other swect wariers, actually wishes 
me to tell him how to make cyder 
without apples! It’s a wonder he 
did not ask mo if it 1s possible alto- 
gether to dispense with malt and 
hops in brewing pale ale, and 
whether a good crop of oats cannot 
be raised without previously sowing 
seed. But here is third Constant 
Reader, who, like wany other con- 
stant readers, 1s tormented with a 


tila Sima to see me, and who, 
having denied that gratification, 
evidently believes he has a cause of 
complaint inst me which is al- 
actionable. Listen to his letter: 
‘To the editor. I have Been A Constant 
Reader of your paper for the Last 3 years 
and i Brought Some rascality To you Last 
night which I wished to Be published But 
I dont see it in to days paper I Came with 
it myself and Brought the Card for you to 
see it But your porter said I Could not see 
without an apomtment But as 1t Contaims 
the whole Truth as I have Been Served I 
hope you will publish it or I will get it in 
some other paper. 
‘PS, I Leaved it with your porter my- 
self and he said he would give it to you.’ 
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Mr. Editor, a ee 
loquacity, begins ri us 
the peculiar ites of other letters con- 
tinually addressed to him. A large 
number of people will insist, he says, 
in writing to him upon the mere 

i ts of the paper, 
with which, of course, he has no con- 
cern. One wants to know the cost 
of advertising, another the rate of 
subscription, and a third the price 
of the journal ‘if a dozen copies are 
taken at once.’ Then he shows us 
@ curnously crumpled and ink- 
spotted epistle, dog’s-eared and 
greasy, he has received that day 
from a correspondent who dates 
from a great suburban thoroughfare 
she calls the ‘ harer rode,’ and who 
is thus explicit in tho expression of 
her requirements .— 

‘Sir 1 shood Be glad if you wood let me 
now wat the expence 1s to hadvetize for 
washing and ironing as you dont publish 
the price.’ 

‘And now,’ says our friend, ‘I 
have a cuniosity to show you. Itis 
a letter from Jcameces. Here it 1s, as 
you see, written on pink note-paper, 
evidently of Paris ongin, and highly 
scented with Ess bouquet. It 1s the 
first the worthy fellow has favoured 
mo with for a long time, and cer- 
tainly if 1 merely consulted my own 
judgment it should be promoted to 
the clip, and enjoy the honours of 
Jcames, as you will see, 

& complaint agamst our fmend 
the “ Times ;” and note the style in 
which he gives expression to it. 
Could Mr. Thackeray write half as 
well? For see how cruclly critical, 
how mischievously witty, and how 
indignantly eloquent 1s Jeames as 
he lashes the “ Times” for its mean- 
spirited, nay dastardly injustice 
towards flunkeydom and yellow 
plush. If I published this letter, 
Printing-house Square would never 
survive the blow :’— 

‘Sir a short time since when the times 
ware about to reduce its paper from 5 pence 
to 4 pence it ware Published every Morn- 
ing 1n front of its Jeader unti) it became a 
by word and onley stopt after being rapt on 
the knuckles by the venerable Punch-——-now 
Sir let aney one look over the times and see 
if they can find where it informs servants 
that their advertisements will rise on and 
after so and so no sir not untill the get to 
the office do the find out this sneaking inuo- 
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vation of their ets; it occurs to me in 
comparing the former to the latter that its 
very hike an omnibus with the word 3 
pence for such a distance and imeadeiately 
under with the words allmost obliterated 
such a distance 6 pence this being the se- 
cond time advertisements have risen under 
2 years i wood call upon all servants to resist 
this increasing Monopoly and if the times 
does not pay let them rise the price of the 

per so that the may bear the burden that 
is most abile by insertiig this you will 
oblige one who as allready advertise in 
your paper.’ 

‘Some of my correspondents,’ 
continues Mr. Editor, ‘ send me httle 
scraps of news, out of pure good 
feeling, I believe, and without the 
slightest desire for remuneration ; 
news of the most trivial character, 
encum!xsed with the weght of 
utterly superfluous details. For 
instance, the other day I received 
four closely-wntten pages of letter- 
paper—from a hodman or paviour, 
as I should judge by the style— 
the entire purport of which was 
that a young man living at Hackney 
Wick had promised to marry a 
young girl living at Ball’s Pond, and 
that just before the marriage was to 
take place, the intended husband 
basely and surreptitiously quitted 
the grocngrocer’s shop in which he 
had been an assistant, and had not 
since been heard of. To-day I have 
received a piece of intelligence al- 
most equally interesting. Hero it is, 
look at 1t, and judgo for yoursolf .”— 

‘Sir you would greatly Oblige me By In- 
serting the Accompanying letter as sven as 
possible im your daily paper. 

‘A Mysrurious PARCEL. 
‘Sir. On Tuesday (November 26th) 1 Par- 
cel was sent to the residence of [name and 
address given in original} and left m charge 
of his Landlady (he being a single man) for 
him. On his opening it It was found to 
contain What? A Buby. 

“It may bea little comfort to the Anxious 
Mother to know that it 1s progressing very 
favouiably under its new Nurse.’ 

‘But my most persevering and 
original correspondents are the mad 
people, says our friend, when he 

tes of this mysterious 

parcel. ‘ write to me incessantly 

upon every variety of subject and in 

every variety of style. Sometimes 

they are tolerably coherent and in- 

telligible, and I obtain thus a faint 
® 
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glimmering of their meaning; bus 
in the vast majority of cases they 
are as hopelessly crackbrained as 
Lodowick Muggleton, who doomed 
every one to perdition that would 
not believe the sun was only four 
miles from the earth. What can I 
say, for instance, to a gentleman 
who very modestly informs me that 
he believes himself to be “ the spirit 
of Alpha and Omega, the Beginning 
and the Ending,” and who expresses 
himself to the following offect ?’ 
Here our friend takes from the hea 
a letter ho has for some time had his 
eye upon, and reads :— 


‘Sir. Having read an article in Dre Pa 
perof Yesterday J take the Liberty of Making 
a few remarks on the same, In the first 
Place the world has already been tried in 
righteousness and where is there one that 
has not broke the ten Commandments. 
Not one and those Open Air Preachers well 
know the Same. They Likewise know 
by what means your Merchants and Ma- 
nufacturers and Tradesmen accumulate 
there wealth. I will tell Thee how it 
1s done it 18 done by Seciet Contract they 
have bartered their Souls happincas here- 
after for present worldly gain and the 
know not what an hour may bing fo 
have they been Deceived or 1s it Gold th 
alone woiship it 18 not for me to say Such 
1s the cause of the small attendance at Our 
Churches and not to be surprised at Pity 
they do not know better ‘This much I know 
they must uot think lightly of the scrip- 
tures for its no-vel reading not novel read- 
ing understand that.’ 


* Most of these mad gentlomen,’ 
continucs Mr. Editor, ‘have an ex- 
treme desire to make my personal 
acquaintance, to see me, if only for 
the briefest period. Ah! if I would 
give them five minutes! One would 
squaro the circle; another would 
prove by undeniable evidence that the 


earth 1s a plane; a third would give 
me some exclusive and important 
information respecting the Seventh 


Vial. If I would but spare them 
only five minutes, what mysteries 
they would unravel; what secrets 
they would unfold; what disclosuree 
they would make! 

‘ Of course I never do give them 
the five minutes. Perhaps I already 
unravel quite as many mysteries as 
Icare for; perhaps the police courts 
supply me with a sufficient number 
of startling ; perhaps I 
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ees evidently at liberty to publish 
‘Tus Quesy wit, Diz 
on the Fifth of June. 
Keep this.’ 


it, however: it 
, and was bar- 
rest. Then, too, I 
have a most industrious correspon- 
dent who sends me under envelope 
two or three cards cvery morning 
fall of devices infinitely stranger 
ee ee ope famous banner in 
Longfellow's poem. Of course there 
taust be some deep and stupendous 
meaning in the remarks upon these 
cards; but I give you my word of 
honour I have never yet been able 
to discover it. Here are a couple; 


the of a dictionary. 

: said our friend, after he 
has shown us the said very rational 
productions. ‘What do you think 
of them? Would not “ Ride a Cock 
Horse,” or “ Hey Diddle Diddle” be 
ing, if not dig- 
uligbe hea gach un- 
intelligible hurry: ? Well! 


have so “ appropriatel 
fratricidal sane: aaa 


ours, most o tly, &c. What can 
we do with such a letter? When 
we are really in want of matter— 
which rarely happens—wo some- 
times print it, to up, but more 
tat ige wo agree it into the basket. 

pend upon it, every correspon- 
dent who sends us anything worth 
having is sure to meet with atten- 
tion. But the number of such cor- 
respondents is comparatively small. 

* And now I hope you seo how it 
7 Aa bear is erin every day. 

© great mass of my correspon- 
dents doubtless think they are scan- 
dalously treated, and pi me as 
a surly, snarling, pul : ue ie 
qucrulous, ing, dogmatical, hy- 
percritical pean utterly devoid of all 
sound judgment and human fecling. 
If they could fill my post for a w 
or two a they would form a 
more charitabie sar of me.’ 

We shake our friend by the hand 
and assure him that at all events 
our good opinion is secured to 
him. And as we leave his dull, 
half-lighted room, and our 
way down the well-trodden stai 
that leads to the street, we have a 
more friendly feeling towards editors 
aac than we have entertained 
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TUE FANCY FAIR. ~ 


© Indeed, sir, there are cozeners abroad, and it therefore behoves men to be wary.’ 
SHAKSPERE. 


t. 
far I may as well concede, 
Now that the thing is over, 

A Fancy Fair may havo its care, 
And not its seat m clover. 

T had to worry all my friends, 
And beg from my relations, 
Who only sent me odds and ends, 

And hoped for invitations. 


Tr. 
T’d little misses’ brodequins, 
And little masters’ blonses, 
e And httlo Aottes for little ; 
And darliug babies’ ‘ shoeses ;” 
And sachets with divine perfume, 
And sacs of work and Jeather,: 
That make such litter in a room 
When nungled altogether. 


Tr. 
At length the day of days came round, 
And who could then feel spiteful ! 
A task that may begin a bore, 
May end in being delightful : 
Tho busy hum lke honey-bees ; 
The jesting and the laughter ; 
The whispering among the trees, 
The soft breeze wluspering after. 


IV. 
Tho Coldstream band struck up an air 
Electrified all dancers ; 
Sweet ‘ Rosslic the Prairie Flower,’ 
And ‘ Love among the Lancers ;’ 
T took my place behind my stall, 
J looked as blithe and sunny 
As though T never thought ag all 
Of such base things as moncy. 


v. 

A httle ruse I improvised 
(I wish such tales were truce), 

What heaps of trash I ‘ sacrificed,’ 
As made by ‘ Yuu Know wxo!l’ 

Tho Cymons quite bemeged my stall, 
And helped my poor invention ; 

I smiled, and hinted to them all, 
‘Friends’ names I mght not mention |’ 


VI. 
At length lounged up young Millionaire, 
With voice as sweet 28 honey— 


As ply oa 
‘Cheanod ont, and ‘ no money ;’ 
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The Grumbler’s Corner. 


With all the stuff such Reople prate, 


Ver ; 


I made him buy a hideous scarf, 
And hate him worse than ever ! 


VII. 
Poor Cousin Charlie from behind 
(That youth is growing bolder 4 
Said, with his short sardonic laugh, 
In whispers o’er my shoulder— 


Cl gave his own Vv 


ou know I never heed him)— 
‘ I see you’ve nailed yon fatted calf, 
So do your best to bleed him!’ 


VII. 

Mamma put on her spectacles— 
Perhaps she saw but blindly ; 
When Isaac Walton baited hooks 
You know he dad it ‘ kindly ;’ 

I tried to do the self-same thing, 


I put on airs and 


Becauso the art of se 


Graces, 
lhng well 


Is making civil faces ! 


1X. 
And now I’ve done my very best, 
Been grateful to each comer, 
I think I’ve fairly carnod my rest, 
Like any other munmmer ; 
My porte-monnate 18 gorged with gold; 
I’ve neither loves nor quarrels ; 
I'll do as people did of old, 
Repose upon my laurels! Z. 


= 


THE GRUMBLER'S 


CORNER. 


To THE Eprror or ‘ Lonpon Socrery.’ 


Sie, 

TTRACTED by the title of your 
ine, we purchased the 
first number, in hopes of finding a 
corner reserved for the grumbles of 
those who feel themselves aggrieved 
by vatious usages of society, which 
are extremely onerous, and to obtain 
the abolition of which would be to 
confer a real blessing on that class 
of persons who are sup to be 
cxempt from every social evil—we 
of course allude to the class of 

If oa ill t+ @ small 
you wi a space 
to our complain we propose to 
call your attention to two especial 
grievances, and to beg your influ- 


ence and help in getting rid of them. 
The first of these 1s one from which 
married men are generally free; and 
the eed se of immunity from it 
which matrimony offers is quite 
cnough to account for any number 
of imprudent unions. In fact, we 
have often observed that married 
men, in calculating the advantages 
of thew position, reckon amongst 
the very first the fact that they now 
delegate to their wives the duty 
which was so troublesome to them 
once. Without further preface, we 
will add that the grievance to which 
we here allude is that of card- 
leaving. We don’t gy ome of 
bona fide calls, made in hopes of 
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finding at home friends whom we 
wish to see and converse with, but 
we aro protesting against the cruel 
farce of travelling miles for the sole 
ed tg of leaving cards at the 

uses of such of our acquaintance 
as we wish merely to remind of our 
existence when it could be done mm a 
much simpler way. 

Marricd men, as we said before, 
leave these tlungs to their wives, 
who enjoy the arrangement exceed- 
ingly But there is no plan by 
which the unhappy bachelor can 
perform this duty, except at great 
versonal expense and tail. The ma- 
jonty of inen one meets with m ordi- 
nary London society are more or less 
engaged up to four o'clock; conse- 
quently, if 8 man’s visiting acquaint- 
ances are Scattered over London, ho 
is obhyged to make repeated expe- 
ditions in Hansom cabs first of all 
to let them know that he is yot 
alive and m London, and that he 
will be happy to form ono of the 
crowd about to throng their draw- 
ig-rooms, and then, when = that 
pleasure 1s over, to acknowlalge the 
honour conferred on lum. In fact, 
the necessity of leaving cards 18 an 
Incubus which weghs heavily on 
the soul of every unfortunate bache- 
lor whom inclination or a sense of 
duty urges mto socicty The re- 
medy is sunple and obvious =What 
obyeetion could there be to trans- 
nutting cards by post? It would 
surely answel every purpose as well 
as knocking at a door, and thrusting 
your card mto the hands of a pow- 
dered footanan, and bolting. If se- 
ciety would consent to receive cards 
by post we are sure that bachelors 
woukl not prove ungrateful for the 
boon ‘The second gnevance to 
which we allude 1s, that a bachelor 
is never allowed to know when ho 18 
old enough to give up dancing, and 
to leave such an sainusement to muro 
youthful competitors. After thirty 
very few men cary about dancing in 
the least: they would personally 
avoid it if they could. But that is 
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no easy matter. 
at tho house of Mra. A~—, or Mrs. 
B——, they are L 
oct See etl © 
again they must not fai 
thomsclves at the ball which those 
ladies will probably give during 
the season. They present them- 
selves to their hostess, and in 
compliance with her request may 
have joinod a few dances, in hopes 
of purchasing for the rest of the 
evening a httle peace. But, no; it 
cannot bo alloweal by any means. 
By virtue of their unattached con- 
dition a duty devolves upon them, 
which thoy must discharge. Thero 
sit rows of young ladies, lovely m 
wreaths aud muslin, who are longing 
to danco, and it seems churlsh to 
refiwe to make them happy when 
pressod to do so The consequence 
18, that men alles the evonig in 
dodging them hostess, who 1s bent 
on catehing them, or yield to their 
fate with the best grace they can 
OANTIMU 

Nor 18 Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection allowed m drawing-rooms. 
If the victim 18 a very tall man he 
is gencrally consigned to some pr- 
tele Whose waist he can just manage 
to reach by bending double. If he 
is a very short man ho will probably 
find himself standing on the taps of 
lis toes, attempting to encircle the 
wst of somo far Juno who towers 
above him by a head and shoulders. 
Aud as the lookers-on watch his 
frantic efforts to control the rush of 
his partner through the mazy waltz, 
they have an opportuuty of ob- 
serving the subluanc but ridiculous 
sight of a brave man struggling 
with lns destiny —for it will be his 
destiny to be obliged to dance until 
he becomes incapacitated by old 
age, or 18 absolutely driven into 
matrimony. Feebly, sr, as we have 
portrayed these grievances, we ho 
you will kindly afford space for the 
insertion of the lament of 

A Buacr oy BacuELons. 


avd 
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fae head-quarters of the Penm- 
sular and Occidental Company 
had, for many ages antcrior to the 
fifth century before Christ, been 
fixcd on the easternmost shore of the 
Mediterrancan; and the western 
limits of the trading voyages of its 
liners had been the ports of Southern 
Spain, and tho Cassiterides or Tin 
Islands of Britain. Tyre had at this 
time lost the prestige of virgin 
splendour and mpregnability; and 
suffered an instalment of those 
woes which had heen denounced 
against her in seatheful, prophetic 
numbors. Thanks, however, to the 
elasticity of her reproductive powers, 
sho was again the great mart of na- 
tions, the city of merchant princes. 
Ter borders were again strong m 
the midst of the sea; and her visage, 
once perfect, restored to iis pnstmne 
beauty m all but this—that when 
she smiled, the sear left by Babylon 
deepened mto furrow, and the actual 
shadow of the Persian sceptro fell 
dark and strong upon her when she 
looked dofiant. She was yet a mer- 
chant of the people to many isles ; 
yet her vessels bore over the waters 
the revenues of distant kings; yet 
she clothed her people m purple and 
fine linen; and yet ‘she heaped up 
fulver as tho dust, and fine gold as 
tho mire of the strects.’ 

Say it is a day of tho ycar B.c. 450, 
and both day and year arc m their 
spring-tame, Ax off-shore breeze 1s 
liberating the argosics that have 
been wind-bound in the harbour. 
As they row scaward, sheet after 
sheet is loosened, flapping to the 
gale. Alongside, prow by prow, 
oar by oar, stroke by stroke, m 
stately march, move out the ‘ Pha- 
nx’ and the ‘Hiram,’ presently, 
with mutual cheers, to part, the 
one for Egypt, and the other, vd 
Cyprus and Rhodes, for Smyrna. 
Third, and unfellowed, follows tho 
‘ Ashtaroth,’ the crack ship of the 
Tyrian P. and O. flotilla. Her crew 
are picked men of Sidon, Aco, and 
Tyre; and her cargo, whatever of 
most precious Asin has to give to 
Europe. Her timbers are of Senir 


fir-wood ; her masts are cedars from 
the Libanus; her oars are of oak of 
Bashan; her benches and hatches 
of rvory of the Isles of Clittim, her 
sails of fine hnen, with embroidered 
work of Egypt; and her awnings of 
scarlet and purple. An mage of 
the goddcas atter whom she 1s named 
adorns her prow—that same /Jea 
Syra who afterwards caine to draw 
s0 widely on the popular piety of 
the Roman world, when her priests, 
dranken vagabond hypocrites, of the 
inorals and social standing of modern 
gipsies, wandered about with a 
huserable ass on whose back was 
borne aloft, m awful state, a dmgy, 
tawdry doll-diviuty, m1 whose name 
faithful rusties were mnvited, to the 
accompaniment of Phrygian airs on 
castanets and eymbals, to contnbute 
ther alms of small money and 
broken vietuuls. The good slup 
leaves port 1o the festive sound of 
rong and harp; and an mquusitive 
stranger from Halearnassus sees her 
go.” First, with her uuscellancous 


* Sees, but dows not see. The truth 3, 
that Herodotus—for it is he whom we 
identify mm the Halicumassian strangcar— 
has come to Tyre to mspect a famous temple 
of Hercules, which ts sll flesh and awful 
fiom the ages of remotest Jegendary an- 
tiquity. Lis speculations, as he saunters 
by the harbour, are so fixed upon its pillars 
of fine gold and emerald which make mght 
divinely Instaous, that he omits to indulge 
lus wonted universal cunisity. The fact 
that he has left no information abont the 
Cassiterides, except that they were situated 
somewhere or anywheie in the utte:most 
parts of the western world, 15 an incidental 
voucher for the success with which the 
Phoenician merchants, jealous of a profitable 
mnonopoly, enforced upon their navigators a 
sacred obligation to silence, If the lather 
of History had tipped the bold black-eyed 
sailor whom he dreamily jostled by the 
dock-side, that ancient marmner, anxious to 
secure his bribe at the same time that he 
kept his oath, might, more nautico, have 
spun him such an inventive yarn as would 
glowingly have taken the place of the his- 
torian's bald notices of the Tin Islands and 
the Lands of the Celt. Seriously, it 13 
possible that it was because the time and 
attention of Herodotus, durmg his stay at 
Tyre, were so taken up with the elabora- 
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cargo, sho makes for Pirmus, tho 
maritime emporum of Athens, to 
which, amongst other commodities 
of use and luxury, she carnes a con- 
signment of Hebrew slaves, kid- 
napped for Grecian markets. From 
the Pirmus, sho steers for Carthage, 
tho Tyre of Afmea. Then further 
to tho west, impelled over the blue 
waters of the tideless sea, sho passes 
the Pillars of Hercules, and pays a 
commercial visit to Gades, another 
Tyrian colony, founded im discharge 
of the command ot ancient oracles. 
Leaving the abundant springs of 
the slvor-bedded Tartessus, whose 
mouth breathes to the western 
ocean the fragrance wafted from 
banks which Inde themsclyes ander 
orange groves, she sets forth to 
see the®slufting mountams of the 
Atluntic. Northward, and vorth- 
ward ever, past Fnnsterre, till at 
length another Land's End looms 
through the haze, and the Ulead 
Thile—of her voyage at least~-1s 
reached, and harbour made on the 
southern coast of Cornwall or of 
Ireland. 

We have two or three reasons for 
introducmg the foregomg epitome of 
the log of the ‘Ashtaroth’ mto a 
paper titled like the picsent = The 
Phopmeians, and they only of all the 
ervilized world of that day, knew ot 
the whereabouts of Bntam = For 
perhaps more than five hundred 
years before the particular voyage 
Wwe now mumortalize, they had traded 
with the Silures and the Dumnonn, 
to whom they brought sult, carthen- 
ware, brass, chains, necklace:r, and 
other knickuacks of ervilization, and 
took, in return, wool, skins, lead, and 
tin, the latter of which then ranked 
in the lugh places of the world as 
the foremost and most valuable of 
the metalx. But further, these 
pnuccly merchants, m thus repaur- 
mg to the people of Brtum, were 


tion of that theory of the twofuld Hercules, 
which gives profundity to the 44th and 
45th chapters of his ‘Euterpe,’ that his 
knowledge of the regions beyond Calpe and 
Abyla was so hazy. It would not be won- 
derful sf in those days, hutoncally as well 
as commercially, Britam had to suffer for 
the mythical suggestiveness and the ma- 
terial grandeur of the Phoenician uty. 
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visiting their own kinsmen—their 
poor relations—who had, perhaps, 
whilst national organization pre- 
rental only the airy cohesion of 
nomad hordes, gone off from thoir 
prnnifive Amatic seata in the direc- 
tion of the setting sun, leaving 
another body of their race to conso~ 
lidate itself in the country between 
Jabanus and the Mediterrancan. 
From this distnet the westward- 
fom jroneers, some of whom had 
wandered as far as utmost Enrope, 
had been ever and anon reinforced 
by strigglers, or sparsely colomzed 
by exodes rendered compulsory by 
the ageression of the Israelites upon 
the mland borders of thar Phoui- 
clan brethren. These, pressed and 
excited mto an amphibious activity, 
had developed an ente prise which 
in tnne hal made their treasury the 
riches of the world. Such also, in 
put, may have been the causes, 
Which, in therr operation, Imed the 
consts and amnklbid half the islands 
of the Mediterrancan with a people 
whose mother-tongue was one of 
wluch, for want of anything bettor 
or nearer, the Erse has been regarded 
as the closest surviving represcnta- 
tive. Weare not gomeg to flounder 
amongst ethnological probabilities ; 
wo are not gomg to deny all or any 
of the hypotheses which derive the 
prnuitive mhabitants of Batam from 
Gaul, Germany, Greece, Egypt, or 
even from the moon, if any one likes 
to take up the theory of a remote 
lunanan unmuprafion, darkly sug- 
gested by the knowing gravedigger 
in Hamlet. Stall less are wo desirous 
of throwmg discredit upon tho 
touching, vercrable tradition of the 
Bnitons thenselves, that thoy were 
wlaud-born. Only we may postu- 
late a greater or less community of 
blood between the Briton and the 
Tyrian; or, if that be disallowed, 
intimate how such a community 
might he supported by the lingering 
evidence, long drawn out, of com- 
munity of rite and superstition ; of 
topographical and theological no- 
inenclature, if not of entire language 
or dialect. 

Now it is all very well for the 
commander of the ‘ Ashtaroth,’ and 
the supercargo, and the influential 
P. and O. director’s son, who 1s out 
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to see the world, to land at their own 
sweet wills, ether on the shore of 
that bay on which stands the town 
lately and loyally transformed from 
Cove of Cork to Queenstown, or to 
make for the Cornish harbour which 
best suits their purpose. They, it 
is presumed, know what they are 
about, and will not scriously par 
the safety of their persons, which, 
precious to themselves, are also 
sacred to the supple-witted people 
of the coast as the incarnations of 
profit, as the angels of salt, hard- 
ware, and bracelets. But where 
shall on amatetr voyager, undefended 
by the tutelary god of traffic, find a 
safe landing-place? Shall he essay 
Terne? Its gentlo inhabitants affec- 
tionately mter their defunct parents 
by mouthfuls; and for a breakfast, 
make light of half a stone of flesh 
which itself has been heretofore 
quickened and enriched by the pees 
of its kind. Oh! delicate reader— 
alas! too delicate and delicately 
flavoured—beware of the Enn of the 
fifth ante-Chnstian century. Betray 
not tho trusting, unsophisticated 
native to his own disaster. Accus- 
tomed to brawn and savage thews, 
he would with difficulty assinulate 
the finer tissues of a dish m which 
you should play the distmgiushed 
part of prineypal mgredient About 
you an ethereal soupcon of inental 
culture subtly lingering, mught, 
whilst it whetted his habitually un- 
pampered appetite, inflict upon him 
a troubled digestion, or even invite 
nightmare and hideous dreams m 
whieh ho shoul” profanely doubt 
the favour of Ins gods. If, apart 
from considerations of tenderness to 
the hypothetical dyspeptic, you have 
any mal scruples to piecemcal 
sepulture in half a dozen hvng 
mausolea, it is manifest that not the 
clamourmg echoes of Bi hazards 
so lately escaped, nor yet the pleaded 
weariness of a tedious voyage ought 
to prevail upon us to land you here. 

ven the inhabitants, compara- 
tively refined, of Cornwall = Devon 
are, to persons unaccustomed to ap- 
proach them, as docile as wolves 
would be in the fresh, first joy of 
freedom from the pious restrictions 
of a lupine lent; and what charms 
have you to soothe the savage breast? 
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You are no a ee to make 
your peace wi openny orna- 
ments and bric-a-brac; no Tyrian 
skipper to pay black mail in the 
shape of a cast-off purple mantle in 
which some gigantic chief—enfolding 
the well-arched hugeness of his 
chest and valmg the noble sinuosi- 
ties of his legs, beautifully and m the 
true spirit of adventure receding 
from cach other mto the spaces of 
the outer world — shall grandly 
strut, as struts to-day on the 
fevered strand of tropical Africa, 
his majesty Quashee, in regaha of 
napless cocked hat and tarnished 
epaulets Jct us leave the island at 
its anchorage to ride ont a quaran- 
tine of a couple of centunics. It 
will by that time be a httle punfied 
from 1ts taut of blood; and we will 
then land, not upon a sterile spur of 
Cornwall, but on the hanks of 
Tamessa, now royal-towered Thames, 
and crowned with the diadems of 
kingdoms from Columbia to Ceylon ; 
of lands that hibernate beneath the 
stolid stare of Bootes, or that open 
gemally out to the mild gaze of the 
Sonthern Cross 

Here two or three grave consi- 
derations meet us—meet us, but do 
not appal Furst we are conscious 
that our dramatic spectacle is pro- 
eceding in violation of the wmties. 
But since Voltaire 1s dead, and his 
school of enticism buned with full 
rites and jubilant reqwem, we «ro 
not a eae anxious upon that 
seore The difficulty of ascertammg 
the social condition of the islanders 
of Britain before their country first 
becamo generally known to the 
world, 18 a weightier inatter. Their 
comparative culture or rudeness has 
been debated with much bitterness 
and decision; with much philoso- 
phically indifferent assertion and 
quasi-patniotic denial; and 1s even 
yet a quastio veauta. We deftly 


avoid the nocessity of partisanshi 
by fixing on a time for our in 
when the most enthusiastic of philo- 
British apologists, making due allow- 
ance for the operation of the laws of 
, or rather reading these 
to arnve at our selected 
ern, dare not cavil if we discover a 
state of society for the most part 
such as has been handed down by 
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ancient annalists and geographers. 
There is, in addition, a topographi- 
cal quarrel, touching not only, as 
in strictness it should, the 
locality, but even the very existence 
of London before the time of Cresar. 
If any one has a fancy for the prvs 
and cons of this discussion, we wish 
him joy, and relegate him to authors 
aridly and voluminously conversant 
with the subject. We have done all 
that our duty and the wishes of 
most readers can unpose, when we 
profess to have struck the balance 
of arguments, and decided, mm con- 
formity with evidence direct or m- 
ferential, that the London of the 
third century before Christ 1s to bo 
found on both sides of the river.* 
Adventuaing to visit the eity of the 
northern bank, the heart of which 
may be represented by the nagh- 
bourhood of the railway termmus m 
Fenchurch Street, we should tind 
ourselves the guests of the Trmo- 
bantes. Crossmg the miver, and 
allowing our skin-covered boat of 
wattles to dnft a little with the nsing 
tide, we should have an opportunity 
of saluting the Cantu —a people 
favoured not only, as the Tnno- 
bantes, by such communication with 
more eivilized nations as the ‘Thames 
affords, but by influenees of hu- 
manizing intercourse which, work- 
ing up from the southern and eastern 
coasts, make the New Cut the site 
of ideal British refinement. 


* Apropos of London, did the reader 
ever see two book: that imdependently 
agreed to give the same etymolozy of the 
name? Here are a few specimens of what 
human ingenuity can furnish 18 probabil 
ma doubtful case. London has been de- 
duced from Caer Lud, or Lud’s Town; 
from Luna, another name fo: Diana; from 
Lindus, a city of Rhodes; from Lygdus, a 
Celtic prince, from Llan Dyn, temple of 
Diana, from Lundan or Llundam, the 
Thames bank town; fiom the British word 
Lihwn, a wood, and Dinas, a town; and, 
once more, from Llong, a ship, and [):nas, 
a town, the compound of course implying 
that it is a town or harbour for ships. In 
such a case a highly polished exhibitor of 
cunosities would, in tones of imsinuation 
and endearment, invite his friends to take 
their choice. A like interesting, .f not in- 
deed romantic, uncertainty appertains to 
the names of the country, Britam and 
Albion. 
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We fear that the ‘ History of In- 
ventions, a book written by our 
enemy, might discountenance any 
furtive attompt to use a com- 
to point us through the wood 

y which our approach to the 
northern city from the land side 
must be made. We may, however, 
in scorn superb and silent, avail 
ourselves of some such guide and 
velucle as the golden arrow with 
which Apollo gifted the druid Abaris, 
to reach the walls through the de- 
vious mght of the forest. Rehold 
thom sweeping round d@hd slopmg 
down tv the Thames. These for- 
midable barners, what are they ? 
An outer ditch, and a rampart 
formed of the trunks of trees curi- 
ously piled and overlapping. Enter- 
ing the town, we find it still a thick, 
cwnbersume wood, an aggregate, if 
not a segregate rathor, of detached 
villas, each of which contains one 
circular room, with the family hearth 
in the contre, whilst a holo in tho 
roof, opening up heaven to tho 
mmates, professes to let mn the light, 
and to Jet out the smoke, but suc- 
ceceds perfectly, 1f wo may trust our 
cuagnosis of ophthalmic tendencies, 
in neither function. If wo had tame, 
wo should sec that circulanty 15 a 
universal formula of the British 
wind. ‘The roofless temples of reli- 
gion, the memorial mounds of the 
dead; the enclosures of towns; the 
walls of houses; all modol them- 
selves according tu the outline of 
tho sun’s disc. But we can afford 
to be conscious of Stonchenge, and 
the Nino Ladies of Hartlomoor, only 
in the same way that a modern Lon- 
doner 18 conscious of Manchoster, 
or Wiggenhall St. Mary ; 

We aro fortunate in our seloction 
of a day. A grand cauncil of the 
nation has been called; and, as this 
18 the third morning since the sum- 
mons, the most tardy have arrived, 
and business is about to commence. 
Questions of peace and war aro to 
le decided; criminals and cowards 
arc tv be put upon their trial; 
budding heroes are to undergo the 
dignity of manly initiation; and the 
whole 1s to wind up with song and 
festivity. The warriors, in arms, 
have taken their seats around the 
open council space. Fingal has 
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come from his wattled mansion in 
the lackwoods of Charing Cross, 
and cxchanges guttural compli- 
ments with Cormac, who has 
hus flocks to browse the herbage 
of the wildernces of Whitechapel. 
Old friends have given and received. 
a kindly fion; old mvals in 
the race of martial or athIictic glory, 
have subsided from looks of chal- 
lenge into senatorial gravity. Tho 
whole assembly is hushed, or, if not, 
will be, as soon as yonder advancing 
Druid, the most venerable of tho 
district, shall have enforced silence 
in ns pricstly character. Patmiarchs, 
whose hair 18 wlite with the snow 
of a hundred waiters; chiefs, men 
of conspicuous courage and conduct, 
or of most commandmsz eloquence, 
placo befure tho mectmg tho ad- 
vantages of a war with ther insolent 
neighbours, the Atrebati, the raids 
and scerct robberies of whose enter- 
msing cadets havo lately becomo 
Insupportable. Rises at length the 
Nestor of the Trinobantes. Ue has 
fought with four generations of 
herocs. He has driven home from 
a hundred battles with the heads of 
slain foemen frnging the furniture 
of his war-horses; and the measure 
of Jus glory 1s filled wp. He ws for 
moderation ; and advises the leaving 
of the question to be adjusted by 
reprisals in kind on the part of them 
own youngsters, Tho honey of jis 
eloquence is sweeter than bee or 
comb ever Yielded; his words aro 
weighted wit! the authority of the 
great departed, whose comrado he 
has been; he leans upon jus spear 
easily and majestically, as Time, 
with a wig, meght rest upon jus 
scythe; but the only response 1s an 
inarticulate murmur of dissent This 
arises from the younger warriors, 
‘whose tale of heads 1s not yet sufii- 
cient, and from the youths who will 
an hour hence claim the vinle in- 
vestiture of the s At length, 
when the question been dcbated, 
and much, on both sides, said-and 
gesticulated, a chicf, scarco in_ his 
priine, but old in valour and acheve- 
ment, in winged and burning words 
and action that must compel con- 
vichon, protests that his tribe can 
‘wage no little wars, and urges the 
necessity of a grand expedition. The 
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clash of shield and javelin, ap- 
plausive and multitudinous, shows 
that the assembly have by an over- 
whelming majority deaded with 
him. Judicial cases follow. Some 
wretched kerne did not respond 
when lately the summons went 
forth to all good Tmnolantes to 
take arms against ther fves, tho 
Ieen. Tho Druids are the judges; 
for crimes of state or social hfe aro 
also sins against the gods. The 
por fellow 18 convicted, and will 
lp to cram the bulging mdes of 
the wicker Colossus at once to be 
commenced for the temporary accom- 
modation of the prisoners expected 
to be taken in the war that will m a 
few days be 1aging A thief, who 
nught meritoriously havet exercised 
lis Mercurial talent upon the herds 
of the Atrebaty, has lazily helped 
hunself from thore belonging to a 
member of lus own tribe, and he 1s 
therefore cut off by theocratic sen- 
tence from the commonwealth of 
his people 

Whilst these affairs of national or 
judicial complexion are m_ process, 
a knot of youths without the coun- 
cH, naming for state recognition 48 
men, are seareecly contment of their 
patience — The flush of hope alter- 
nutes with the quick, palpitating 
tremor of doubt, until their clams 
are ratified by the august tribunal. 
One by one, on reason shown, they 
are approved as capable for the use 
of arms. Thereupon, m the midst 
of smiles of grim cneouragement 
from the assembly whose warrior 
ranks they are henceforth to recruit, 
some discreet clact, or some relative, 
the sponsor of thcur valour, equips 
them severally with slield and spear. 
With this ceremony the scnous 
busmess of the assembly is over. 
Most of 1ts members will remain for 
public feasting and diversion. We 
preter to follow the father of one of 
the youthful candidates, who wishes 
with greater privacy to celebrate at 
home his son’s introduction to the 
nights and duties of manhood. He 
is a chief of position, and will enter- 
tain his friends and retainers at a 
banquet: worthy of the occasion. 
We are secure of welcome; for he 
of all men, and at such a time, is not 
the one to encounter ,the infamy 
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of closing his mansion on & way- 
farcr 


Through streets in which tho 
languishing condition of the brush- 
wood betrays the frequency and 
throng of traffic, we thread our way 
in the wake of our elected enter- 
tainer, at present ignorant of tho 
favour we design for him; and soon 
hayo an opportumty of infermng, 
from tho extent of Ins cattle-sheds, 
the maguificence of his resources. 
The enclosure in which the mansion 
stands is bounded on the aide of 
our approach by a stream, which, 
in its winding course from north to 
south, 18 destined, moro than a 
thousand sears in the future, to bo 
called Walbrook, and in the far-off 
mnneteentR. ceutury to be sought 
rather than to be found. Six run- 
ning paces and one vigorous bound 
clear the stream for us, and alto- 
gether it seems a tame enough and 
mmocent nvulet. But provoke it; 
stir at up with winter showers; let 
loose upon it the boundless stores 
of the Hampstead springs, and it 
will swell and foam with tury, ready 
to carry away whoever should rashly 
confront its chafing torrent, down, 
down to dark, resistless death, and 
to the Thames. As we draw nearer 
to the house, we observo tle chicf- 
like grandeur of the preparations. 
We pass by rude plots of garden, 
where the routs and fits that 
shall be sparmgly offered for con- 
dmnent mm the feast of marrow and 
fatuess, are struggling with weeds 
for eustence. A few steps further, 
and the culinary fires are revealed, 
where boiling, and broiling, and roast- 
ing on spits, the more substantial part 
of thecntertainmentis bung prepared. 
Here, taken from underground gar- 
ners, In which it lay covered in thio 
ear, the corn sufficient for the feast 
is bemyg beaten out befere under- 
going attntion in prunitive hand- 
* mills Aiongst the throng of busy 
slaves, wale and female, a hare or 
two moves stealthily; and 
and hens waddle and strut, and hiss 
and cackle. These are domestic pets, 
and we need not wet our lips in 
anticipation of such fare, for to cat 
of their flesh would be profanity. 

In all the imposing dignity of 
recds and sticks woven into hurdles, 
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and mud-cemented, the mansion 
towers in haughty roundaess, 
thatched with mosaic work of reeds 
and straw. The roof is a frustrated 
cone, and & column of smoke be- 
tokens the ontice of hght and vonti- 
lation. At the entranco we give up 
our arms to the master of the house, 
who, with a refined mstinctive cere- 
mony, well-nigh pecuhar to au early 
stage of culture, receives thom im 
token of welcome to Ins hosprtality 
and shelter for the mght. Wo ac- 
cept the offered bath for our feet, 
whilst he bnmdles tho curiosity of 
hws nature til the feast shall havo 
restored] our atrongth to announco 
our rank and tell our story. When 
tho banquet 38 m rendmess we are 
conducted toa lounge ¢f straw; or, 
seomy that wo have the appcaranco 
of strangers of distinction, to a moro 
luxurious couch of skins, Then 
every guest apart receives his por- 
tion They who havo taken only 
ono moderate meal smeoe they rove 
m the carly morung, fall to with 
appetites of an imterosting vigour. 
But we, who have come for inspec- 
tion quite as much as for refection, 
have timo hastily to note the ap- 
pare] and other habits of the com- 
pany. The host and the more 
wealthy lhwve collars and bracelets 
of gold, others of moro Junnted 
means are content with the sumo 
ornaments in iron, A few have a 
woollen tunic of a coarse manu-~ 
facture, that, fittmg closely, dis- 
plays the thows of limbs which 
excerase has developed into brawny 
strength rather than mto sym- 
metry; others are covered, or not 
covered, with tho skins of beasts, 
faxgoned by a clasp, or, m default 
of this, by a thorn. The guests and 
fanuly are ranged round the mide of 
the hall; before cach stands a stool, 
with a platter of wood or earthen- 
ware, or a, basket-work dish of ogier: 
the portions vary mm quantity and 
choiceness with the rank and the 
exploits of the guests. Each man 
takes up his mess with his hands, 
and separates it for mastication with 
his teoth. If difficulties of bono 
or texture occur, he surmounts 
them with a kufe, which, pro tono 
publico, in a certain place lies ready 
for such a contingency. Behind the 
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si Fagen tar gion the joy of 
, the joy o 
the horn, or administer the beer, 
the pita ba of the shell. But that 
the warlike expedition upon which 
the council of the tribe deter- 


mined is imminent, the feast would 
likely last for days, as long, indeed, 
as visions and liquors should 
hold out. And when these should 
be exhausted, a migration would 
take place, and the host mk his 
company repair to a neighbour, 
Ghose hospitality would be honoured 
and taxed in turn. 

But this feast is special. It is to 
celebrate the imtiation of young 
Oscar, eldest son and pride of the 
host. The song is therefore to be 
raised; the foaming shell sent 
circling round; joy 1s to be heard 
m the hall. Hark! the prelude 
alrcady rises from the harps, sweet 
as the musical gales of spring. The 
bards strike up a chant lodgod m 
their memory in praise of the an- 
costral glory of the family. ‘hen 
one alone proceeds to improvise a 
description of Oscar Tho young 
hero is blooming as the bow of a 
shower; his hair lke the must as it 
rolls on the mver, soft and curling 
in the day of the sun. A moment 
after birth he had been plunged, 
unflinching and im silence, mto the 
neighbouring stream, whorc icy 
covering had been broken for lus 
immersion. Promptly he took his 
first sustenance from the point of 
his father’s sword ; at five years old 
he swam the Tliames, and climbed, 
at six, tho clms of Smithfield. The 
numbers swell to illustrate how, in 
early boyhood, he remamed uy» to 
his neck for three days mm & morass, 
and came out more sleek and fresher 
for the ordeal; how he snatched up 
a from a disabled hunter, and 
did fierce and successful battle with 
a boar; and how he brought down 
a bird, floating secure on distant 
wing. 

‘In wrestling nimble, and in running swift, 

In shooting steady, and in swimming strong, 
Well made to strike, to throw, to leap, to lift, 

And all the sports that Britons are among, 
In every one he vanquished every one, 

He vanquished all, and vanquished was of 
none.’ 
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up. Then with an accession of fire 


and furious inspiration, the bard 


of a draught of a focman’s blood, 
whose head shall be brought in 
triumph to swell the number of 
those which already adorn the pater- 
nal doorposts. 

The recountal of Oscar’s pros 
tive exploits fires the assembled 
heroes. They praise their own 
valiant deeds ; contemptuously mea- 
suro others with themselves, and 
exchange the ready insult and intole- 
rable taunt. A scuffle ensues bet ween 
a par of the most eager disputants ; 
noon they embrace the floor, dis- 
abled by mutual wounds’ and are 
carricd out to be experimented upon 
by druidic Ieechcraft. Alas! for 
them tvo late the songs of bards 
arise, and voices of spnghtly mirth ; 
the trembling harps of joy are strung 
to the battles of herocs and the 
heaving breasts of love. The newly- 
dubbed san with grace and agibty 
executes a martial dance amongst 
the sharp pomts of sword and 5p« ar; 
and then leads off a gencral dance, 
in Wluch the young men and maidens 
jom. The elder warnors canvass 
the chances of the conung war. 

Before unreasonnmg wrath or 
drunken sleep becomes general, 
Rurmar—we havo to apologize for 
not announcing our host’s name be- 
fore—who 18 &@ pious man, would 
wish m the presence of lus frends 
to consult the oracles of the gods, 
eg by the mouth of birds and 
the clppmgs of fruit-trees, about 
a rather important family matter. 
Itisa problem with him whether 
he ought to give lus daughter, the 
deep-bosomed Strina-dona to Com- 
hal, a young chief who has joined 
her in the chase, and who 18 now, of 
a) her lovers, most pressmg m_ his 
suit. Many a lIcader of herves, 
many a hero of the iron slueld, 
many a youth of heavy locks comes 
to her father’s house. They come 
to woo her, the stately huntress. 
No wonder: she is as fair as a sun- 
beam ; her eyes are stars of light; 
her face is heaven’s bow in showers ; 
her dark hair flows around it like 
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the fleecy clouds; and she, the 
white-handed, dwells in the souls of 
many chieftains. And Comhal has 
earned distinction in the 
hunt and in the war-field. He is as 
as Hercules with his club; 
beautiful as Apollo with a differ- 
ence. None can better than ho 
follow the boar, or track the wolf; or 
bring down the wild bird with more 
unerring shaft. None can give so 
truculent a curl to his moustache ; 
or trim his meteor hair so damntily, 
or let 1¢ fall m so flaming a fold on 
the azure ampltude of his shoul- 
ders. Nono can so deftly tattoo the 
star upon his manly breast, or de- 
pict an owl; none mark so well 
upon his limbs the punctured out- 
line of fjsh, or fowl, or cloud to 
resemble at onco a weasel and a 
whalo. His coracle 1s the smartest 
craft upon the mver, his spear the 
sharpest in the hunt, his heart the 
tenderest in’ the hall, his head tho 
strongest to resist the maidious 
attack of the joy of the shell. Ilis 
chargers are the fleetest; tho 
scythes of his war-car aro the keen- 
est and most dreadful of lis tribe, 
and lus war-whoup is the fiercest in 
the battle-cry. Alas for true love! 
alas for manly virtue! The indica- 
tions are unfavourable, and Comhal 
and Strma-dona must teach each 
other to wait. 

There 1s a fear that the duel we 
saw an hour ago may bo followed 
by a mélée. Let us escape to stroll 
as we may through the town by the 
pale light of stars. As we step out 
in the direction of the Thames, the 
stillness is broken by the fall of 
venerable branches, the rustling 
of leaves, and the pattormg of 
acorns to the ground. We startle 
the hog from hus prowling, and the 
heron from her roost in Harbican ; 
and presently hear the owl hooting 
at the mghtingale because she 
makes night and Cheapside hideous 
with her senscless gnef. The un- 
bridged tide is just cbbing slowly 
seaward ; as its wavelets break on 
the pebbled shore the glow-worms 
of the water sparkle forth a mo- 
mentary protest against disturb- 
ance; the swan looks up _half- 
awakened to menace; and a rolling 
porpoise, a stray otter, or a leaping 
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ey i yee to a 
grove of w ev is popu- 
lous with gods ; and tn which a oly 
inan, a druidic Plato, has his cave of 
residence. Fleet ditch flows at his 
feet, and is to him Ihssus, tho 
in long after times to be chi 
famous as an aftluent of the Styx. 
Here by day he mstructs the youth 
of the laity, who, designated from 
their infancy to arms, have no timo 
for the twenty years’ curriculum in- 
cumbent on pniostly aspirants, to 
undergo aingh traning theso last 
are accustumed to frequent tho 
sacred groves of Anglesey, or the 
haunts of hterature ane scicnce on 
tho breezy downs of Wilts, or the 
crags of the Peak. He tells us, tho 
holy watcher for the midmght reve- 
lation of Ins gods, the secrets of his 
order Tle communicates lis astro- 
nonuc or astrologic lore; initiates 
us with awful penalties, conditional 
upon violation of secrecy, into mys- 
teries of terror and sanctity; and 
shows us the true esoteric meaning 
of that doctrme wlich to popular 
auditors he declares as an eternal 
transnugration of the soul of man 
mto other human forms. We are 
awe-stricken by tho placo and the 
time, and the weird appearance of 
the huary druidesses who munister 
to his wants, and participate im his 
divine knowledge and prowess. Wo 
leave the wondrous man to his into- 
lerable gloom and sanctity; and 
return, ere yet the feast be se 
donc, to Rurmar’s cchoing ; 
Here, when the company 18 in great 
part dispersed, and only those who 
are going to lodge for the night are 
left, we couch ourselves with our 
host, his family and visitants, in ono 
large bed continued round the room, 
and invoke unwilling sleep on a 
skin, a rush, and a wisp of straw. 
The scene changes. Three days 
have passed. The warriors have 
mustered, and Smithfield is at once 
the Cumpus Murtius, and the place 
of divination. Priests, landed 
with the sacred leaves of the oak, 
enter upon their rites. Two luck- 
leas stragglers of the Atrebatii have 
been ; of whom one 18 
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stabbed with a sworn, that his death- 
throes and tho channels of his blood 
upon the ground may indicate the 
fortune of the expedition, and pro- 

itiate the deities. The other is, for 

© purposes, pitted to fight against 
a Cc hey of the Trinobantes, 
hopelessly is overmatch. The 
movements of the fish which abound 
in the Iake—in after times to be 
filled in or cxhaled~—are anxiously 
watched as fin and tal indulge m 
agitations at once propelling and 
prophetic; the water is disturbed 
that its cirelmg undulations may 
fore-announce the issue of the con- 
test; and the pair of white-winged 
crows who caw amongst the vene- 
rable elms are mvited, hy the way 
in which tlicy feod, to give a verdict. 
On the whole tho omens are *satis- 
factory; the hymn of praise 18 
chanted, the war-cry raised, the 
impreeations devoutly pronounced 
upon the enemy, and the cxjxd- 
tion sets ont on its march. 

Later yct, and the Trinobantes 
havo inet ther foes m preparation 
to receive them on the verge of the 
forest at Teddmgton = There the 
battle 15 jomed = Blood has flowed. 
Slain and wounded on either side 
attest the thunder of the shock 
Now the Trnobantes essay ther 
woll-practised tactic of pretendad 
fight. Rallymg aguin, they prepare 
for a grand advanee. Holy priests 
are piously cursing; warnors fu- 
Yiowsly whoopmg; dogs baying; 
and women with dishevelled hair, 
with Jund looks and hearts of fnnier, 
flying from post to post, and hurl- 
ing bumumng brands LDBows are 
bent ; slmgs are poised ; gpcars aro 
levelled ; the reins and the lash are 
given to the horses; the scythed 
chariots are gathering speed, yell, 
and din, and clatter, and horror are 
at their height, when, lo! a band of 
Druids and attendant Druidesses 
from tho 1nonastic caves of Sheen 
appear to stay the uplifted weapons 
and the torrent of cpithet and war. 
Peace 1s made by thar authority. 
Each side retains its captives. Our 
London frends retire with the 
bodies of ther heroes who havo 
gloriously died, and with the heads of 
vanquished foes dangling from their 
chafing, proudly-stepping steeds. 


Society in Celite London. 


Smuthficld is reached once more. 
A huge colossal terror of wicker- 
work rears its misshapen head and 
holds out its lunbs for victims, 
Bmnng forth the lowing cattle; drive 
on tho bleating sheep; heap up the 
lusty, sullen prisoners; flun¢ m the 
three native cowards who, conscious 
of disgrace in the late encounter, 
havo voluntecred to compound hy 
immolation for a passage into the 
forms of braver men; pack tliuck 
with hay and brushwood , then add 
the flame to crackle and roar out 
glory to the god of war ‘That divine 
personage, it 18 to be hoped, with be- 
mgnunt scowls recerves the sacrifice. 

Then to where St. Paul’s shall m 
the far-off tame to come rear its 
missy pile, and hft its gomo sub- 
Inne, to mter with due honour, with 
slaughter of steeds and favourite 
dogs, the heroes who died m the 
confliet.. The men starkly buried m 
tows to-day, with arrow-heads and 
weapons by ther pide, will Jong 
ages hence be found when Wren 
shall dig for the foundations of his 
cathedral. Meanwhile, for sons who 
shall no more return, for fathers 
who have mtcrnutted the tramme of 
thar banthngs to the seent of blood, 
Cheapside 35 forlorn, and Shadwell 
duseonsolate, and the widows of 
Wapping are loud in ther wail 

As we rase our heal, lately bowed 
for a moment m homage to their 
picturesque bercavement, the tear 
m our eye becoines suddenly em- 
pearled m the blessed sunbeams of 
our native century. Was then our 
syxctacle only a dream? Was it 
fancy alone that gave demzens to 
winding, tangled torest-streets and 
huts that clumed to he a city; 
clustered the collective wisdom, 
piety, and valour of warrior, pnest, 
and patnarch; placed shadowy meats 
before fagned gucsts, went forth 
with serried ghosts to mcct armed 
phantoms in illusive war; and 
thundered forth a wild dapason 
that in truth was not so much asa 
whisper or an echo? Or did we, 
chance-favoured, stumble on one of 
those musty pigeon-holes in which 
the somewhat capricious muse of 
history has cdg away the archives 
of so many unblazoned nations? 
Plainly and frankly, to all these 
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questions, No! We have dreamed 
nothing; we have nothme fancied ; 
and the stately Clio has been to us, 
23 in this case to all, a well-nigh 
tuneless niggard with disabled lute. 

We did ynot dream, we say, but 
shared the methodic vision of a re- 
trospective seer. We forswore phan- 
taay in favour of an imagination that 
dared to exercise itself only withn 
the hmits of the verismile. We 
caught stray, fragmentary, and half- 
contradictory voices from a store of 
Rpeakers whom it boots not to name, 
and pressed them to wummity and 
coherence. Changing the figure, 
our picture was a comnponition, but 
an honest one, and of which no part 
had been mvented Before a baeck- 
ground of enatonal mstitntons and 
custums by vanous study-pamters 
made ready to our hand, wo thew 
mm individnals, and gave them names, 
brmamty, and action. 


But will such an explanation 
suffice to excuse us for presenting? in 
something hke narrative form, gather- 
ings, disputes, and sacrifices, which 
did not circumstantially happen? 
We thnk it will. If by the dia- 
locticran, then @ fortiori by the de- 
lincator of manners, the probable, 
and even the possible, may often- 
times with propriety be assumed as 
the truce. Ingennously our little 
sketch cannot pronounce itself as 
photograph of events in which, on 
the one hand, all minutest socessories 
are brought to Lght, and to which, 
on the other, none aro supphed ; but 
it 18 not venturesome to declare as 
mgenuously that it is frrly repre- 
sentative of other events, wluch, in 
conditions only slyhtly changed, 
would havo taken the form and com- 
plevion of lustory. 


A. H. G. 


OPERATIC NOTES AND ANECDOTES.* 
Paxr I. 


IIE opera is deinoralaing. Cela 
dépend, It 1sfar from being of 
necessity so, for it stirs the pas- 
sions, mM proportion as it Is artistic, 
varicd, and dexterons, less keenly 
than tragedy or cumedy, which. 
assail our sonsiilities with irresist- 
ible,force with their recital of mght 
and wrong m Impussioned woids, 
accompanied by switable action. 
The sume 18 saul by Rousseag, 11- 
fereutially if not directly, that mn 
opera the car is flattered by sound, 
rather than the heat touched by 
sentiment. 

The opera is unnatural! No 
more unnatural than song in birds 
and perfume in fowers. The mono- 
logue of opera is as old as the lulls, 
and spontancous as the breath of 
life. Its origim dates far hack m 
the auld lang syne, when the first 
httle maid born mto our world, 
wreathed at six years old her spring 


* ‘The History of the Opera, from its 
Origin mn Italy to the Present Time. With 
Anecdotes of the most celebrated Composer» 
and Vocalists of Europe.’ By Suthealand 
Edwards, London: W, H. Allen and Co. 
1862. 2 volg., pp. 303, 324. 


yarland of wild flowers for her head, 
and daneed m her infant glee and 
sang, and said while sho sung, ‘ f love 
my mother, and my mothor loves 
me. No less simple and sacred. 
was the first operatic combination of 
music, dance, and song, than that 
old-world outburst of reverent affoc- 
tion, irrepressible mirth, and mmpul- 
sive iwclody. Tho opera of modern 
days 18 unhke, yot the samo; it is 
still music, dance, and song—with a 
chfference. 

Jubal played opera when ho mado 
Ins carhest essay at artificial music 
froin twanging wire and pandean reed. 

Minam and her mmstrel maidens 
recited opera by tho shore of the 
Aralnan Sea. 

And avid danced opera beforo 
the ark, when with accompaniment of 
music and song he trans the 
sacred cabinet from the house of 
eee to its home on kingly 

10n. 

Let none be scandalized that we 
class tho music of Holy Writ under 


this eric name—for 
is the child of religion by a direct 


descent—springing up in Italy, its 
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lays ae multe s a 
mystery, p () ages— 
carts peogetite tase Greek plays 
early in ys 
and the Roman festival music. 
bles io raed Greek Cane 
08 , 
which, with their choruses, moved 
to the rhythm of a stately symphony 
throughout, will at once present 
itself —and there cs were con- 
stractod to inculcate the fear of the 
gods and the most awful moral les- 
sons. In them no dramatis 
were without a Deus tntersit: no 
plot was resolved without an oracle: 
no catastrophe attained without the 
fiat of fate: while all the hack- 
ground was alive and horrible with 
rte and mystcnous spectres of 
cities, demons, and fumes, boding, 
beckoning, forbidding. 

But while the resemblance between 
Greek tragedy and modem opera 
will not fail to strike the most super- 
ficial observer, & deeper mspection 
will show how these two entertain- 
ments, starting from the same pomt 
of music, song, and dance appro- 
priated to a religious fostivity, took 
& final diroction that led them far 
apart from each other, and issucd in 
a total divergence. 

In the tragedy the words and sen- 
timents wero everything, although 
the solemn and the sprightly strain 
lent smoothness to their mwntonation ; 
the human tonguo and the great 
heart of man spoke with power to 
human hearts, and left ‘ the cornet, 
flute, , sackbut, psaltery, dul- 
cimer, and all kuids of music’ but 
® subordinate part to play. 

But the opera, on the other hand, 
has turned the musicinto its praaum 
mobtle, and left the sense it would 
express to make its way into hght 
on the wing of concerted sounds. 
The Greek play addressed the under- 
standing, the opera chiefly the senses. 
Olden tragedy was the drama har- 
monized, but modern opera is music 
dramatized. There must needs be 
words, more or less appropriate, to 
excite feeling in the singer, and form 
& centre round which the composer 
shall marshal his compacted notes ; 
there must be a distinct and uniting 
theme—a ion or purpose to be 
represented which shall admit of 
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musical treatment and exhibition— 
but beyond the utility of a libretto 
for actor and composer, no words are 
wanting to tell the tale of the tune- 
ful drama, which develops itself by 
the sd of harmony alone. An a 
must be considered a failure, whose 
music does not so clearly define its 
intent, that no monitonal adjunct is 
needful to explain it. If it cannot 
go without the crutches of intelli- 
gible dialogue, it cannot go in a mu- 
sical sense at all. 

The casential condition of opera is 
that singers act. whether they act 
well or ill is of httle moment, as 
their proper function is singing. 
Actors, on the contrary, Te 
to sing, will not fulfil the condition, 
as only on the wings of disciplined 
song will the soul of opera expand 
its flight. In a word, an opera is 
an overture dramatized—music its 
main stram and leading condition— 
music the breath of its hfe—and 
action only an accident, a super- 
addition, lending it a new form of 
expression, but not mereasing its 
nativo force. 

Opera, on its name importa, comes 
to us from Italy, the genial home 
and gymnasium of the arts. Opera 
was onginally accompanied by an 
explanatory term, as 1t was a musi- 

or other cxinbition; ‘opera per 
musica, ‘scenica per musica, or 
‘opera musicale.’ Its sacred origin is 
bespoken by the circumstance of the 
conversion of St. Paul being played 
to music in Rome s0 early as the 
year 1440. The success of such 
exhibitions naturally led to the 
adoption of profane subjects in 
intervals between the sacred seasons. 
Our term ‘ performance,’ which is an 
cxact equivalent of the word ‘opera, 
has secured for itself the same 
technical application for a theatrical 
exhibition, which the corresponding 
Itahan term possesses, and thus 
releves the foreign art-word of its 

t of solecism. 

t must have been a mere accident 
—the casual employment of a great 
painter in the pa service—which 
gave scenic embellishment the chief 
place in the attractions of the opera 
in the time of the painter Balthazar 
Peruzzi. His architectural illusions 
were perfection—the astonishment 
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of even the greatest artista. Titian, 
it is said, was not satisfied that the 
plane surfaces of Peruzzi were not 
solid chisel-work, till he ascended a 
ladder and touched the paintings. 
What was counted a curious achieve- 
ment in those days, to us seems & 
very small and mechanical contriv- 
ance. We have observed the same 
thing over and over in con- 
tinental palaces—notably in Amater- 
dam and Berlin, and to us, notwith- 
standing the crowing of our cicerone 
over the minicolo of execution, and 
the much-belauded example of old 
efeuxis crammed down our throat 
mm credulous childhood, the result 
never appeared otherwise than as 
a vulgar and unartistic abomuina- 
tion. ‘ 

The ‘ Orfeo’ of 1480, the music of 
which was composed by Angelo 
Poliziano, and the words by Cardimal 
Tuanio, nephew of the pope, 1s the 
first legitimate opera ot which 
record exists, differmg doubtless, 
in many points, from the elaborate 
compound of modern days, but pre- 
sonting an essential resemblance— 
quite as great as that between tho 
cultivated man of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the polished frequenter of 
the salons of the niuctconth 

In the earlier stages of ier choral 
Music appears to have had undue 
preponderance, to the detruuent of the 
dramatic part, but by degrees the 
drama claimed « fairer proportion of 
the work, and Vincent Galileo, father 
of the astronomer, 18 especially noted 
as the mventor of the recitativo. 

The mterval in tine 1s_ great, 
down to 1597, more than a hundred 
years; but the result m achievement 
18 still greater, when ‘ Dafne,’ the 
first complete opera according to 
the modern pattern, was performed 
in the Corsi Palace, at Florence. Of 
this work, Ottavio Rinucem, the 
first poet of the day, wrote the hbretto, 
and Peri and Caccini, accomplished 
musicians, composed the music. 

‘Euridice,’ followed three years 
afterwards, a musical play in five 
acts, represented on occasion of the 
marriage of Henry IV. of France, 
with Maria di Medici. Each of the 
five acts of ‘ Euridice’ concluded 
with a chorus, the dialogue was in 
recitative, and one of the characters 
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gang an air which was introduced by 
an instrumental prelude. 

The o was now complete: 
ae rg raised, which succeeding 

ists were to copy, improve upon, 
and excel, if they. could. within the 
prescribed limits, but not desert for 
any fashion of their own. 

The ‘Dafne’ of 1597 Was asso- 
ciated with new music in 1608 by 
Gaghano; and ths in 1627 was 
translated by Opitz, ‘the father of 
the lyric stage in Germany,’ set to 
music by Schitz, and represented 
at Dresden on occasion of a royal 
marnage. But though this was a 
formal and first mtroduction of the 
opera into Germany, 1¢ was not till 
seventy years afterwards that the 
composcr Keiser naturalized the 
musical in his native Wolfen- 
buttel. 

In tho earliest forms of opera tho 
musical accompaniment occupied 
quite a subordmate position, and 
knew little of those splendid bands 
and magnificent harnomes of the 
present day which conceal, and 
more than make up for tho poverty 
of vocal resources m the singing 
sirens. The ‘ Dafno’ of 1597 had an 
orchestra only of a harpsichord, a 
guitar, a lyre, and a lute—all stringed 
instruments but one, the whole evi- 
dently subordinated to tho voice. 
But tho same opera, eloven years 
afterwards, as differently arranged, 
was accompanicl by two harpsi- 
chords, two lyres, ten violas, three 
bass violas, two double basses, a 
double harp, two French violins, 
besides guitars, organs, a flute, cla- 
nons, and trombones. A curious 
device accompanied this revolu- 
faonary movement m opera, which 
was evidently a step m advance, by 
making tho mstrumental a as 
ost Ha le to the vocal part of the 
performanco—the device being the 
appropriation of certain classes of in- 
struments to certain characters in the 
play, a new-old contrivance resorted 
to by our modern Hoffmann, in his 
‘ Undine,’ in 1817, and later still by 
Herr Wagner. In the ‘ Dafne,’ for 
instance, the bass violas accom- 
panied (reo, the violas Huridice, the 
trombones Pluto, the small organ 
Apollo, and the never-old ferryman 
of the Stygian lake, Charon, whose 
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Senectus was, semper virida, rang to 

the music of the tinklng guitar. 
The introducer of this enlarged 


orchestra having become chapel- 
master of St. Mark’s in Venice, pro- 
duced works of equal magnificence 
with that first named, until the 
fame of the Venctian opcras was 
spread throughout Italy, and the 
new entertainment, mits more fully- 
developed splendour, was established 
in all the principal citics of tho 
garden of Europe. 

Among the leading female singers 
of that time was Leonora Baro, 
daughter of an cqually celebrated 
singer, Adriana Barom. To Leonora, 
won by her vwoiee and scicntific 
akill, our Milton ardressed his 
three Latm poems, ‘Ad Leouoram 
Romae Canentem. ‘Thus fair can- 
tatneo of the cternal city was 
the Lalage, dulce sedentem, and 
dulce logueutem, of the eardless 
northern punstrel’s song =When the 
opera attumed its perfect develop- 
ment as a refined and ennoblug 
species Of entertainment, its mugra- 
thon to the more civilized countries 
of Europe became a mere question 
of means and opportunity. = In 
Germany, Dresden, as we have al- 
ready soen in the case of Opitz’ 
translation of ‘ The Dapline,’ was the 
first field of its production and 
claborate cultivation. Augustus 
‘the Strong’ of Carlyle (sce lis 
‘Frederick the Great’) was the 
most munificent patron of tlis kind 
of entertamment; but his penod 
comes down mto tho carly muddle 
part of tho aghtcenth century, 
whereas beforo lus day Wolfenbuttel 
and Hamburg presented clanns 
upon recognition as cultivators of 
the opera. 

As carly too as 1645 Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden sent a war ship to 
Italy for the conveyance of the 
singer Fern to her court. Ferm 1s 
said to have been able to descend 
two octaves of the chromatic scale 
without taking breath, performing a 
shake on every note unaccompanied, 
with all the precision of a tunmg 
instrument. 

Under Leopold I. at Vienna, the 
earlier opera was distinguished more 
for its magnificence of appointment 
than for its sciontific results. Leo- 
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pold was an impassioned lover of 
music, for it is said that, feelmg his 
end approaching, he sent for his band 
and bade them play a symphony, to 
whose sweet sounds he di 

Apostolo Zeno and Metastasio con- 
tnbuted the matter of several ope- 
ratic plays at Vienna, which have 
been set to fresh music over and 
over agnin by successive composers. 
Till we come down to Gluck, how- 
cver, as & composer, and, later sill, 
Mozart, there 1s not very much 
claming our regard in the Vieuncse 
opcratie department. In 1716 Lady 
Mary Woriley Montagu visited tho, 
opera at Vienna, and was agr¢- 
ably umpressed by tho al fresco 
character of the entertamment, open- 
ur performances beng still m vogue 
occasionally in Austnd and Tun- 
gary, as we ourselves can testify at 
no distant date. Real water was of 
course one of the attractions—said 
‘real water’ bemg oue of the barba- 
rous abuses of scene illusion—fatal 
to general effect, and mm some cases 
giving rise to ludicrous incidents. 

In one of the stago effects ar- 
ranged by Berumno, who was sculp- 
tor, architect, and scenic pater too, 
the Tiber, ‘real water,’ was repre- 
sented as ruslung from the rear of 
the stage forward towards the or- 
chestra m such threatemmg guise, 
that the audience roso to flee m real 
alarm from the unpending danger, 
and nothmg but the subsadence of 
the flood through open traps m the 
floor stayed their fhght. 

The same meongruous union of 
the 1cal and ideal appears im the in- 
troduction of lve birds imto the 
visionary groves of the Haymarket 
in the days of ‘ The Spectator.’ ‘The 
sparrows and chaffinches at the Hay- 
market fly, as yet, very irregularly 
over the stage, and instead of perch- 
ing on the trees and performing 
their parts, these young actors either 
get into the gallencs, or put out the 
candles.’ A truce with these mper- 
tinences, wluch have not yet lost 
their hold, however, upon the grosser 
tastes and material likings of the 
multitude. A man must be spe- 
cially educated for the function who 
can criticise and relish a picture 
per se; and the same must be raid 
of the richest and most rational en- 
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joyment of tho music of opera, 

apart from its decorative adjuncts. 
- The for spectacular adorn- 
ment of musical drama was at 
its height about the middle of the 
last century, when at Dresden ac- 
commodation was furnished on tho 
stage for manoeuvring four hundred 
horsemen together ; when at Stutt- 
gardt, there were ono hundred and 
twenty dancers m the corps de bal- 
let, and when from the munber of 
suldiers on the stage, and their 
execllent daJl by De Chass¢, maitre 
de ballet, Lorus XV, named hun lis 
general, 

As the heroie romances of other 
days—the ‘ Grand Cy rus'—the ‘ Pha- 
ramond,’ the ‘ Cassandra’ — have 
given place to the novel of the monde 
or h ni-ma@ule, the Life-nomd in its 
miost cuiphatic expression, so have 
the classical themes of the orgnal 
opera, with them heathen machmery, 
pttbsided mute the modern domestic 
of the ‘Spanish Barber,’ the ‘ Lost 
Spoon, and the ‘Don Pasquale.’ 
The lofty tlght and at the samo 
dme monotonous plot of the carly 
operatic craftsincn gave ric to the 
pqwub of Favart— 

*Quiconque voudra 
kalre un opera, &c , & 


The which we may thusicnder —- 


‘Whoever would an op’ra mike, 

Must lit’hlly omr counsel ts 

On Plate let him first futrude, 

And burrow thince a Fe itsh bre od 
Next ict lim mount the upper ar 
And bring down gus -at least a pair 

Then, as his third d@ aderandua, 

A her b> pick d up at randuin 
The plot with din ing overlay, 

Tit one can scarce find ont the play 

Amid a summer happy féfe, 

Bid a wild tempent sudden beat 
And interrupt a tranquil feast ) 
With roar and rout of evil beuat, 
Lion, or deadly snake at least f 

He that would thus an op’ra make 

Away must reason’s dictates shake ; 
Must sing, where no one sang belore— 
Most dance, where none would beat the 

floor 

As to Finale, never mind it— 

itu end sumehow ‘twill surely find it.’ 


The lustory of the Itahan opera 
in England 1s the history of Handel, 
its greatest composer at that period. 
Dniven from Hamburgh by a quarrel 
with his colleague in the conduct of 
the orchestra in that city, and beo- 
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taking himself to Hanover, Handel 
very naturally followed the fortunes 
of those English nubles whom pof- 
tical connoxions Jed to sojourn in 
the Electorate. In 1711 ho pro- 
duced ‘ Rinaldo,’ his first oper, at 
the Queen’s Theaire in the - 
market. His last opera was called 
‘Pedamia,’ and was Syeee in 
1740, after which hedevoted himself 
exclusively to the production of 
oratorios, Which are, in pomt of fact, 
sacred operas, nen custumes, 
torios have all the vanoty, verve, 
and perfeetion of the opera, apart 
from its scene and hveried accom- 
pauunonts, But the great com- 
poser and director laud sailed upon 
a very tempestuous sea, during his 
previous career, from the emulation 
of rival houses, the discorus of ill- 
conditioned singers, and the shutting 
up trom bankruptey of the Royal 
Academy of Musie (or tho Opera 
House under royal patronage ) 
wluch he directed. Ho engaged 
Buononenu and Arne to compose for 
it.) =Buonmemi had his party of 
patrons, who rang to the skies ap- 
planses of all his picees, wlule those 
of his fur greater maestro were as 
iene mm down. This rivalry 
ed to Swift’s celebrated cpigram — 

‘Some say that Signor Buononc ini 

Compared to Handel 1s a ninny , 

Whale others say that to hin Handel 

Ja hardly fit to hold a candle , 

Strange that such difference should be 

’Fwist T'weedledum and Tweedk dee,’ 


Buonone was a musician of 
considerable inerit, and lived fill 
nearly a hundred years of age in the 
exercise of jus profcssion. 

The quarrels of Faustima and 
Cuzzonl, favourite Italian prane 
donue of Handel's day, are classical. 
Thew styles were so entirely different 
that there was not a shadow of' pre- 
text for commending one at the 
expense of the othcr. La Faus- 
fina was brilliant—La Cuzzon cx- 
pressive. ‘The pathos of the one 
and the rapid execution of the other 
were distinctly characteristic. As 
uf, however, the throne of su 
macy on tho admitted of only 
one sovereign, those who liked the 
one could not but cry down the 
other of these great artists. When 


one began to sig, the partisans of 


‘Old poets sing that beasts did dance 
Whenever Orpheus played; 

Ge to Fawstina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke’s asses brayed.’ 


was got rid of by the directors iby 

less of than her 
rival, which her would not 
allow her to Twenty-three 
years e soul sang 


lesa. In Holland sho was imprisoned 
for debt after this; and finally died 
at Bologna, earning 8 scanty main- 
tenance by button-making. Im- 
providence on the part of those 
pan pets of the public my 

Cc with the larger share of 
their misfortunes; novertheless, no 
feeling mind can fail to regret the 
hard fate by which—on les adore 

uand elles sont belles,—on les jetto 
la voirie quand elles sont mortes 

Faustina was happier, well mar- 
ried, and died in 1783 at Venice, 
being then no leas than ninety years 
of age. 

As the composition of our national 
air, ‘God save the King” dates from 
Handel’s time, it may bo permitted 
to interject that Handel is not its 
composer, nor Dr. John Bull, who 
harmonized u simple chant on the 
four words ‘God save the king,’ nor 
Lulli, nor td one besides of carlier 
date than Henry Carey, who com- 
posed the tune, exactly as it is sung 
now, in 1740, in celebration of the 
taking of Portobello by Admiral 


Vernon. 

Taken operas; -and 5e€- poltioa 
ian operas; .and yet politi 
tather than artisti 
induced the leading nobility to sup- 
rigs eager le al Ou 
sition to that patronized by 

, the firet George. The natural 
consequence befel, that both specu- 


artistic considerations ‘ 
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lations were ruined, and no Italian 
opera existed in 1737. 
Another 


reason, doubtless, was 
by the English ‘Beggars’ Opera,’ 
, in a ‘ undérstanded 


of the common people,’ recom- 
mended by really attractive melo- 
dies, and by the same class of inci- 
denta that made the prose melo- 
drama of ‘ Jack 8 ? 80 popu- 
lar at a more recent date. Porpora, 
the manager of the rival house, re- 
tired to the classic shades of the King’s 
Bench, and Handel to the Elysian 


field of the F ing Hospital. 
But the opera revived. 
In 1741, the Earl of Middlesex 


undertook the management of the 
King’s Theatre, with Galuppi as 
pas Wal who produced éeveral suc- 

operas. And so on through 
the remainder of the century. e 
best pieces from Italy and Germany 
were usually performed in London 
for years before they found their 
way into France—Italian opera, 
until within the bounds of the pre- 
sent century, not being fully natu- 
ralized in Pans. To Handel much 
of tho excellence of opera m ita after 
history i England is due, from the 
groat care hoe bestowed on the accu- 
rato execution of operas produced 
under his direction. 

Of the gentlemen singers of his day 
the fame chiefly survives of Farinelli. 
This singer first distinguished him- 
self by a trumpot-song in Porpora’s 
opera of ‘Eomene.’ Farinelli sang 
it in Rome m 1722, and in London 
in 1734. His one sustained note in 
this song,, following the trumpet, 
called forth the somewhat 
oxclamation from an enthusiastic 
English lady, ‘There is but one 
God and one Farinelli’ This fact 
tobs the great Frederick’s kindred 
profanity—‘ There is but one God 
and one Voltaire ’—of its only 
sible claim to remark — that of 
epigrammatic originality. The ori- 


— the y is ‘weary, fiat, 
stale,’ and in sense COD 
ible. Fritz borrowed his wit and 
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T was luncheon-time in the South 
ington Museum Female 
School. I ed my way through 
the de life class, making a 
rather perilous journey among spread. 
easels and empty seats, having a care 
of uncorked bottles of t tine and 
sticky paint brushes. I had pur- 
chased a cut of bread for the sum of 
one vane el from the attendant at 
the luncheon-table, and turned my 
back u currant buns and ham 
sandwiches. Now, crust in hand, I 
made my critical expedition, roview- 
ing some score pieces of canvas, on 
each of which brash and palette had 
performed 9, distinct variation upon 
the features of that poor model who 
had just laid aside his Tyrolese hat, 
and descended from his draperied 
dais for a glass of beer, and 4 turn 
in the open air. 
‘Whose is this?’ I asked, hardly 
repressing @ smile as I turned from 


the easel to a little fat girl, whom I 
found eating a at my 
elbow. 


‘Is it not a guy?’ said she. 
‘Don’t you know that new girl ? 
Short hair and a grey dress. She 
can’t draw the at all, and 
she’s attempti most difficult 


had a beautiful head. 

‘Tal’ cried my little fat friend 
once more; and stared at me with 
all her round eyes. And then be- 


from the room without doing da- 


mage. 

I stood before the daubed sketch, 
oddly attracted. it was 0 
curious production. There was a 
wild lack of drawing, a wild igno- 
rance of all the laws of painting. 
Glazing pigments had been usod 
without any foundation whatever ; 
the strange tones on the cheek por- 
trayed not flesh, and yet there was a 
triumphant vividness of design in 
the colouring that fascinated me. 
The glowing faults seemed dashed 
on the canvas with a hasty might of 
untaught effort. I thought, ‘It must 
be a rich passionate soul that has 
flung here this maimed reflection of 
its colour dream.’ 

The students came txooping in to 
their afternoon work, while the clat- 
ter a iar in the passage announced 
that the attendants were taking back 
their empty basket to that restaurant 
at the museum entrance. I stood 
aside a while, watching for the ‘ grey 
dress and short hair.’ She came 


in. 

I think most students must at 
somo time have experienced that 
anor S adulgel da Svea a 

ving uring hours 
work in the sweet wild dream that 
at last they are shadowing forth their 
idea, giving to the eye some spar- 
kles of ore from the byrning mine 
within them, they leave their canvas 
for & time, still dreaming of success 
while absent, to return, and with 
freshened 
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and whitened the new girl’s face as 
she came before her first attempt in 
the lifo class. Lonely and suffering 
she stood in the busy crowd, the 
half-raised brush drooping in her 
fingers. While I watched, a smile 
from some one finished her 
agony. She snatched the canvas 
from tho casel, gathered up her 
and with burning cheeks 
and ll ae eyes, quitted 
the clasa. 

Ten minutes afterwards J was 
cuttmg my chalk in the Antique 
Room. The ‘groy’ girl was whis- 
pering and laughing extravagantly 
with a certain fair-haired romping 
lass who was the wildest madcap m 
the school. Absorbed students raised 
their heads and smiled, as peal aftlor 
peal of mermment broke from the 
corner whero the two sat. Some one 
said, ‘What are you two laughing 
at?’ Whereupon the blonde lassie 
cried out, ‘Oh! it’s all Miss Barry. 
You never heard such absurd stories 
as she has been tellmg!’ A few 
minutes after they fell to fencing 
with their mahl sticks, and were 
only warned to order by the appear- 
anco of a hand on the curtain which 
hung botween us and the passige. 

‘Her disappomtment does not 

rey upon her then,’ I thonght. And 
almost sanctioned an mputicnt de- 
sire that my own failures could sit 
a8 hghtly upon me. But in another 
moment I had rotracted the half 
wish. ‘No,’ I mused, ‘tho dark 
hour heralds full dawn; if wo want 
light we must live through shade.’ 

Next morning, when rather lato I 
entered tho roum, I found Hilda 
Barry (the name on her easel) rittmnge 
before her drawing-board, pale and 
passive, with dark circles under her 
eyes. She seemed to be of a strangely 
uneven tom ent. 

Some weeks passed, during which 
a shght acquaintance sprang up be- 
tween us. It began by hor spring- 
ing to my side ono day, while I 
glanced over my sketch-book for a 
note. 

‘Do you design?’ she said, eager- 
ly. ‘Oh, please let me see!’ 

‘I try,’ said I, with a smile, and 
showed her the book. 

‘J envy you,’ she said, as she re- 
turned it, ‘but itis not a wicked envy.’ 
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‘I hope not,’ J answered, smiling 
again. And then she left me sud- 
denly. 

One day I sat watching her in one 
of her still moods. She is beautiful, 
I thought. There is a latent beau 
which might be richly developed. 
An idea of colour dnfted vaguely 
through my brain. At luncheon- 
time, when the room was empty, I 
went and sought mm one of the paint- 
ing rooms a certaim piece of green 
drapery, with dashes of tawny light 
and olive shade. I arranged it 
studiedly from a shelf behmd the 
girl's seat. Jt will do, 1 thought: 
but stay, I substituted a red pencil 
of any own for tho black one in 
l{ilda Barry’s port-crayon, and then 
I returned to my work. What a 
yicture I had when the dark head 
shone against the mich sad folds! 
Tho outlmes were good. The heavy 
hair swept short and curly from the 
round temples; the forehoad had a 
pallor where the dusk curves met 
it; the dark eyes, often too dead 
and absent, now had a hght, while 
the crimson pencil wrought beneath 
them. The cheek, too pale before, 
gained a ripeness st those tawny 
hghts, and the full under hp shone 
in red relief from the olive shadows. 
It was a perfect little study—my 
vague idea of colour realized. Yes, 
there was exceeding beauty. 

Presently she left the cast which 
sho had been shading and went to 
her afternoon work at the Antinous. 
We seldom mustered more than half 
a dozen at a time m the Antique 
Room. We were in the model week, 
and 1t was a lecture day, so that the 
room, rather thin from the morning, 


emptied gradually, and at about 


half-past two o’clock I looked up 
and saw that its only occupants were 
Miss Barry and myself. AsI glanced 
towards her, I was struck by her 
wobegone attitude and expression. 
She was at a little drooped, 
with her hands lying listiessly in her 
lap. Her faco had that dull pallor, 
her eyes that shadowy heaviness that 
remind one of a wintcr rain cloud, 
when the desolate night is gathering 
among highlands. 

I obeyed my quick impulse to go 
and speak to her. 

‘ Are you unwell ? I asked. 
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* No, thank you,’ she replied, stir- 
ing m the shghtest degree from her 
still attitude. 

I paused a moment. ‘ You have 
a headache, you are tired out. Do 
give up and go home!’ 

She shivered slightly. ‘ There is 
nothing at all the matter with me. 
I am as well as you. In perfoct 
health.’ 

I would not be battled off so 
canly. That the girl suffered I 
knew 1] nought not have a nght to 
pry into her trouble, but even a 
vague sympathy might xouthe 1 

* sat down before her, and leaned in a 
puzzle on my mall stick. 

‘if you are not ill, I sau, ‘in 
body, you are in mond. You have 
not leven Png at the school, and 
should not be so easily discouraged. 
We have all our dark days to grope 
through. Do you find the figure 
difficult ?’ 

She glanced drearily at her board, 
with its falso hnosand smeared India- 
rubber marks That rain-irift look 
swept across her eycs. 

‘TI cannot seo it,’ sho said. ‘ It 
looks nght to mo, as I have it 
Mr. D——. says 1t 18 wrong, but ] 
cannot sec it.’ 

‘Tet me try. J am not the best 
mistress, but I have been longer 
here than you.’ 

She rose quiotly, and I took her 
seat, and fell to work with pencil 
and plummet I gave a lesson as 
well as I could, showing her where 
the several pomts cut the line, how 
to make the figure stand, how to 
block out the proportions. 

*I cannot go about it m that 
way, she said. ‘ I want to iash at 
it, and have 1t at once.’ 

‘ But you cannot, you musé creep 
before you can walk. It is slow 
with every one. Patience 18 a surer 
guide to success than genius.’ 

Her lips tightened again, and the 
desolate, half-terrified look came 
back into her eyes. 

I wondered at her. I said, ‘ You 
ae not be so very, very despon- 

en td 

‘It is nothing,’ she said, with o 
return of self-command. ‘I am 
always dull in the daylight. I 


cannot bear the day. I long for 


night—in the njght I live.’ 
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_ * You were very merry this mérn- 


ing. 
are aye is oir be 
eep me from thinking. 
zitbert were here now, J should be 
screanung with a erat ! 

Strange girl! What should I say 
to her? Still I thought of my own 
heart struggles and burned with 
sympathy. 1 said, ‘I know cxactly 
how yon fuel. I hai felt a An 
utter despair yzing my 
energies, 8 blindiioae a languor, & 
bleak, bleak desolation of spirit. 
But believe nc’—and I vontured to 
take her passive hand—‘ these are 
but the dcath-throes from which we 
shall awaken to a new hito of light 
aud aah For me, I have suffered 
all those dying agonies which are 
racking you at this moment, and 
now | teel that I am ing. 
Standing on yonder spot of mat 
where tho chair 1s, | have swallowed 
oh! such bitter draughtsa—but they 
are healhng me. It will be so with 
you, m a little; only wait and work.’ 

Thus I went on, making uso of 
the unusual languago that rushed 
upon me, because I knew that she 
best understood and hearkened to it. 
For two hours I preached, I scolded, 
I rallied and choered her, til) the 
bell startled us both. 

J feared I had not effected much 
good withal. ‘he drear mood never 
yielded ; 1 got few words and a quict 
goud-bye when we parted. And yet 
my trial had relicved me. I felt so 
as I hastened home. 

After that my interest in the 
‘groy’ student mereased daily. I 
felt also that though she had shown 


hood. Neither of us made many 
advancos, but a tacit friendship ex- 
usted between us. She seemed to 
spend all her time at the school. 
She was there before me in the 
morning, she was the last to | 


3 


in the evening. If there were no 
lecture to be attended she would 
spend the time till dusk in some 
part of the building. If I went for 
an hour to the library 1 was sure to 
find her knitting her brows over 
some ponderous book, from which 
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she never glanced. Sometimes I 
erp on her in the Vernon 
ery, often studying Landseer’s 
icture of ‘ War,’ holdmg that 
eavy veil, which she always wore, 
stealthily above her eyes. 
iday evening Mr. M—— 
had ‘kept us late at the lecture. I 
had loft an umbrella at the entrance, 
and so went out through the 
museum, instead of by the male 
school, which was the shortest way 
from the lecture theatre. Coming 
quickly round the last corner, I saw 
on before me the slight groy figure, 
little black bonnet, and thick veil of 
Hilda Barry. Sho was standing 
alone, studying very attentively a 
certain spocimen of ‘ Wych Elm’ 
from Scotland, which stands about 
half-way down the last chamber. I 
halted as I approached her, for con- 
trary to her usage she moved to 
meet mo, 

‘I want to sprak to you,’ she 
said abruptly. ‘ The Insh are sad 
to have kind hearts. I think you 
have. unless your face belies you’ 

‘It does not, at all events, m this 
instance. I will do anything in wy 
power to oblige you.’ 

She kept silence a moment. Then 
anid suddenly, ‘ Can you direct me 
to a respectable jeweller ?” 

‘No indeed. Iam a comparative 
Btranger in London I have never 
had any dealings with jewellers.’ 

She half turned silently awny. 

‘ But,’ I added quickly, ‘I can 
easily Jcarn all about it. 1 promise to 
get you the inf ‘rmation to-morrow ’ 

‘That will be too late,’ said she. 
‘ Look! I want to sell this,’ and sho 
showed a brillant mng lying in her 
purse. ‘ It must be to-night.’ 

‘To-night? Oh, surely not to- 
night! Why, it will bo dark in half 
an hour, you will barely have time 
to get home.’ 

‘I am not going home. I have 
no home: I want to sell this in order 
to get a night’s lodging. I would 
not have told it to any one in the 
world but yourself. day I have 
been trying to make up my mind to 
say what I have said. Utter ne- 
cessity at last chained me here till 
you should come up from the lec- 
ture. But ifyou cannot direct me I 
must go and seek my fortune.’ 
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Mi said arg with a stern 
essness of tone sometimea 
oaliar to her. = 

‘ You shall not get rid of me so 
easily,’ I said. ‘Come, let us get 
into the street, where wefcan talk 
unreservedly.’ I hurried on and 
she followed. I gave my ticket and 
got my umbrella, and then we went 
down the tiled pea past the ros- 
taurant, smelling coffee all the way. 
As o matter of course my fect took 
the accustomed road to the bird- 
fancier’s where I lodged. 

‘Where are we going?’ said my 
companion, as we threaded Bromp- 
ton Row, meeting omnibuses laden 
with city men commg home, and 
barristers from the Temple. 

‘To Chelsea, where J] hve. We 
cannot talk here for the noe. I 
am quite solitary in my lodging, and 
if you will come and take tea with 
me it will be a real charity.’ 

Hasty tears flashed into her eyes ; 
she thrust her hand into my arm 
with an impulsive movement, and 
we made the rest of our way silently 
and quickly to our destimation. 

My heart musgave me as I knocked 
atthe door. My landlady was rather 
uncertam in her preparations for 
mo; mdeed, to do her justice, J was 
irregular m my hours of return, so 
that 1t was not so much her fault. 
1 had resolved to coax my poor 
little wanderer mto confidence, and 
T felt hotly anxious that her first 
mpressions of my surroundings 
should be snug and homelike, for 
these, I thought, would be hkely to 
touch her lonely heart. And so my 
own bounded as I ran upstairs, and 
saw through my open door the 
ruddy firelight capering over the 
walls. When we entered, I could 
have hugged my quaint httle old 
landlady, as she came up with the 
kettle, eg fro aoe I sn 

my Ness given her 
ape of time, but the fire blazed, 
the place was tidy, my small tea- 
tray set upon the dingy green table- 
cloth, the scanty red curtains were 
something drawn—in fact, the room 
was looking its best. I wheeled the 
old arm-chair to the fire, and en- 
sconced my visitor therein. ‘ Sit 
there, dearie,’ said I. 
She looked up half surprised, 
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half grateful at the word of endear- history, and tell of it condensedly 


ment, but I took no notice. I had 
made up my mind. I took away 
her bonnet, unpinned her shawl, 
drew off her boots, and laid her fect 
upon the fender. She made no re- 
sistance. I felt that I was gaining 
my point—her trust in me was 
growing. 

I unlocked my little tea-caddy 
and wet—oh! rare event!—three 
great nsfuls of tea. I put the 
teapot by the fire, and toasted some 
bread. Butter was an unknown 
luxury in my quarters, but to-mght 
we should have something hetter. 
I ran down and rent my landlady’s 
little Johnny over to the Itahan 
warehouse for a pot of damson jam. 
And then I stvod a moment irre- 
solute on the last step of the stairs, 
and thought that 1 unght be want- 
ing to leave that shilling with Mr 
Ceail Wood, artist colourman, before 
the ond of next week But ‘ sutti- 
cient for the day is the ovil there- 
of,’ I whuspercd, and sprang up- 
stairs to sve that my toast was not 


I gave her a cup of tea, and somo 
broad and jam, which she ate hun- 


y. 

‘ T have eaten nothing since cight 
o’clock this morning,’ said shic. 

I was glad to hear her say that. 
Not glad that she had fasted, but 
that she had acknowledged it. It 
sounded like the begmmng of con- 
fidence. 

‘You will tell mo all about it, 
will you not, dear?’ I said, when 
our men] was over, and I had drawn 
my chair opposite to hers on the 
hearth-rug. It was quite dark now, 
and we had lit no candles, but the 
firehight was springing through tho 


room. 

‘I will,’ she said, with a frank- 
ness which I had scarcely hoped 
for. ‘1 will tell you everything, for 
you have come to me hike a good 
angel. I am not afraid that you 
will betray mo.’ 

‘ You need not,’ I said; ‘ indeod 
I am your friend.’ 

‘I must be strangely ungrateful 
to doubt it. My story is soon told.’ 

She thought a few minutes as if 
considering how she should begin. 
It is 60 hard to take up one’s own 

® 


hke a tale. This is what she did 
tell at last. 

‘My father was German, and my 
name is not Barry, it is Werner. 
My parents died while I was very 
young, and until within the last two 
years my life was spent at school in 
England. I was heiress to a large 
fortune—hettor I had been poor, for 
I was spoiled and pampered because 
of my fine dresses and plentiful 
pocket-money. I grew up with a 
wilful temper, from which 1 suffer 
now ‘Two ycars ago, just when I 
wax seventeen, my health becamo 
very delicate, and my guardian came 
and took me away from school. I 
had only seen him once before, and 
1 did not lke him. fo told me 
that he had been my father’s dearest 
frend, and that ho expected 1 would 
be hke a daughter to hin. He was 
a very kindly-spokon old gentloman, 
but somehow | could not hko nor 
trust him. We lived in a lonely 
old manor in the country, we three, 
my guardian, his maiden sister who 
kept house, and myself. I was 
very loncly, moped tho days away 
by myself, and grow sickler than 
ever. My only delights were read- 
mg and drawing. Drawing at 
school had been my favourite study. 
I loved it passionately. I had thero, 
qweckly gone through all tho weak, 
yrood-tor-nothing school studies, got 
prizes, and been lauded as a genius 
till 1 began to imagine myself a kind 
of female Raffauclle. You may casuy 
realize what an unhoalthy life I led 
in the dull manor with no congenial 
companion to speak to. I could not 
endure Miss Selina, with her prymg 
ccnsorious ways, nor my guardian’s 
oily tongue and furtive cyes. They 
seemed to have no relations but a 
certain “dear Alf” who was a cap- 
tain, away with his regiment somo- 
where at the world’s end, and was 
expected home yearly. He was my 
guardian’s son. 

‘I moped and read till I grew as 
romantic and useless for any pur- 

se of existence as could well be 
imagined. I knew nothing of real 
life; I lived among stars and moons 
and poets’ dreams. 

* Love was the one theme of all the 
books I read; and an imaginary 
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love became by degrees my house- 
hold god. “Love” seemed to me a 
bright unique word of a heavenly 
tongue which had strayed into this 
world’s commonplace language. I 
saw it at night from my window 
printed in stars over the sky; I 
spelt it in the moonbeams that 
stam their silver characters on 
the floor of my quaint old-fashioned 
chamber. Do not think too hardly 
of my folly in this—remember I had 
no real natural affections around me- 
I was lonely, and fond of no one in 
the world, though my heart ached 
with a load of unspent love.’ 

She paused a moment, turned her 
head slightly from me, and with a 
heated choek went on, looking stca- 
dily into the fire the whle— 

‘My health continued weakly: my 
guardian showed some anxiety. I 
said, “ 1f you want to keep ine alive, 
sir, let me have Jersons in drawing!” 
I was full of artist’s dreams. I 
think he was frightened, for ho con- 


sented. 

‘A fow days after Miss Sclina made 
an announcement at dinner. She 
had ascertained that there was a 
very competent teacher of drawing 
in the naaghbourhood, “ a real artist,” 
who was sojourning in the country, 
making studies from nature. Ho 
was giving lessons wn the houses of 
several Ingh families around, and 
was universally esteemed a perfect 

tleman. 

‘ Mr. Winthrop was engaged to givo 
me lessons. 

* Winthrop?’ I echoed, siarting. 

‘Yes, Mr. Fran . Winthrop. Beforo 
I tell you the rest do look back upon 
what 1 have told you already, and 
think of my hfe. My new master 
came to me three evenings in the 
week. 

‘It was summer, early summer— 
orig guardian was always out 
at di parties ; or 1f not, nodding 
over his wine in the dining-room ; 
and Miss Selma always dozed away 
the evenings. It had been so long a 
habit in the house not to mind my 
doings or my whereabouts that 
things went on now just the same as 
ever—only, instead of crying with 
loneliness in the wood, or reading 
Tennyson m the garden, or moping 
up in my own room, I was listening 
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to the glowing language that made 
me intimate with my master’s pic- 
turesque thoughts; secing my 
Lilliputian art-dwelling swept down 
by a strong hand, and the wondrous 
plan of a new heaven-touching 
palace sketched upon its ruins; re- 
ceiving lessons which I can never 
forget; while the summer air brought 
us the jasmine on its breath, and the 
blackbirds in the garden sang treble 
to my master’s sear se sag tones. 

‘For many months things went on 
so—I breathed a new atmosphere, 
health returned tome I am afraid 
that J did not learn a great deal, my 
master’s plan of teachmg was #0 
new, I felt so ignorant, and had to 
begin again at the very commencc- 
went. But I had found a fnend. 
my master was kind, gentle, firm ; 
no one had ever treated me as he 
treated me. He only, of all the 
world, seemed to feel or care for me 
Was it sinful, was 1t unwise, was 
it unmaidenly in me to give to this 
frend, who had bestowed on me new 
hfe and strength, all the pent-up 
affection wluch no other would have 
from me, and which was brealong 
my heart with its might? I have 
been told that it was all three, but J 
will not believe it. I cannot thnk 
that 1t was & crime so enormous that 
it must be expiated by a life of 
emptiness and sorrow. I did not 
give my heart unsought: I knew 
that I was his pet pupil, that my 

yresenco gavo him pleasure, as his 

d to me. 

‘With his beautiful notions of art, 
faith, truth—with his soul of genius 
—his rich fancy and powerful hand 
—I felt that to be onshrined in lus 
heart must be something like being 
enthroned among stars. “ And this is 
hfe,” I said— how glonous life is!” 

‘In those days 1 had a certam 
beauty. You may wonder now, 
but I knew it when after my lesson 
I ran up-stairs to arrange my hair 
for tea, and stood before the glass 
in my baat pope apa’ with eyes 
shiming wi piness and a rose on 
each cheek. t had never 
thought much about whether I had 
beauty or not: it is only for the sake 
of those who love us that we prize 
our good looks; and I had never 
had any such stimulus to vanity. 
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But now it was otherwise; and at 
some moments I have felt myself 
worthy to breathe in a world of lore 
and beauty. 

One evening I picked from the 
floor a little sketch-book, which I 
thought was my own. I put it m 
my pocket, and thought no more 
about it. That night, as I stood at 
the window in my dressing-gown, 1 
openod the little book to put a rosu 
leaf between its pages: a fine rose 
was dropping to pieces in a glass on 
the table. My eyes restod on a sheet 
which I had never seen before. A 
head was sketched upon it, exqui- 
gitely tinted, with a background of 
grave mellow drapery. It was a 
glorious little sketch —my heart 
swelled exultantly, for it was my 
own face that I saw on tho paper. 
I laid the little book revorently on 
the silvered edge of the window, and 
bent over it m a trance of joy. Hero 
on this tiny page wero all my bean- 
tiful foreshadowings substantiated — 
all my heart’s fair prophocies ful- 
filled : I now felt sure that my mas- 
ter held me dear. Half that night |! 
knelt by the window, steeped to the 
lips in a sea of happiness, trying to 
pray, lost God should thnk mo 
ungrateful, and take the sweet cup 
on my lips ere it was moro than 


‘All this must sound very foolish 
and romantic to you. It 1s only 
while the sacredness of silence and 
secrecy hangs over things like this 
that they are real and truo: directly 
they are thrust upon othor ears they 
degenerate into folly and sentiment. 
I feel 16 80, but 1 must tell you that 
you may understand tho rest. In 
the morning a difficult uestion 
occurred to me. How should the 
book he returned to my master, no 
that he should not suspect 1t had 
been opened? I thought over this 
long. Would 1t not seem strange if 
I ee porer any one else to give it 
him, having found it? and even if I 
did so, how should I see it given him 
without my face betraying my secret? 
I made up my mind that I must do 
it myself: I would hand it to him in 
a matter-of-fact manner, saying care- 
lessly, “ Here, sir, this was found 
upon the floor yesterday after you 
left.” The very fact of my delivering 

e 
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the book mysolf with so much cool- 
ness would be sure to prevent sus- 
picion. I did it stood five 
minutes at the library door rallymg 
my conrage; if was of no use to 
tremble. I could not now call a 
servant: to hand Mr. Winthrop his 
book; I could not wait tall he in- 
quired for it, that would be worst of 
all. At last I wont in, and with as 
much qwet bravery as it was in me 
just then to summon, presented the 
sketeh-book. Had he taken it as 
quietly all had been right; but the 
sudden flash of eyes and finsh of 
forchoad overset me. I could not 
raiso my eyolids, and felt tho hot 
blood glazing my eyes and i 
my temples. I neod not dwell any 
more on that evening: before an 
hour I had promised to be his wifo. 
‘] could not understand why ho 
was so reluctant to ieee to my 
guardian. I would not believe, in 
my utter ignorance of the world, 
that any one could be so wickedly 
unjust as to imagine that Mr. Win- 
throp coveted my wealth. Ono 
morning [ went for a rido after 
breakfast, thinking gladly as I can- 
terod along that to-mght 1 should 
have a drawing lesson. In my ab- 
senco my niaster camo to my guar- 
dian and told his honest story. In 
answer he was abused, scorned, and 
driven from the house with insults. 
On my return I was met with recoil- 
ings and taunts, and ordcred to my 
room til] J should be sorry for ny 
sins. Then they came and sneered 
at me, and accused and raged at mo 
—oh, such horrible things as they 
said! 1 did not endure them long: 
my first stupor of amaze over, I gave 
rein to my wild tempor, and with a 
whurlwind of passion drove them all 
affrighted from the room. I locked 
myself in, and remained in my 
anguish all day and all night. My 
one only friend was gono: that was 
all I realized. He to whom I owed 
so much had been insulted and re- 
viled in return. As the hours 
on storm after storm of bro 
over my head; and it was only when 
daylight came that I was worn out 
and calm. 


‘I wrote a little letter to Mr. Win- 
throp telling him I was true. I 
bribed a servant to send it to him ; 
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bat I am sure that she was bribed 
again, and that he never got it. He 
never came, never wrote, never ap- 
po again in the neighbourhood. 

ba pd that he did not think me 
Ww getting insulted for. 

‘I will quickly over the next 
nine mon I was hardly nine- 
tean, and yet I felt aged, as if I had 
lived a long life, as if I had tasted 
all of joy and sorrow that life could 
offor me, and was ready for the 

ve, 

‘It was just nine months after this 
that my guardian’s son, Captain 
Alfred, came home; and I soon saw 
that I was expocted to marry lim. 
I could not endure him: he was a 
drawling, conccitel, middle-aged 
coxcomb, whom 1 despised and de- 
tested. 1t seemed to be all arranged 
between father and sun. The cap- 
tain assumed a manner towards me 
which I could not brook. He seemed 
at first to think it a “ doosed boa” 
that he had to marry the little school- 
girl in order to get her money ; but 
as thero was no other means of lay- 
ing hands on it, he was propared to 
do so. This stago of affuirs was 
revolting cnough, but 1 tried to cn- 
duro till a crisis should arrive when 
I could speak my mind. y-and- 
by, however, he began to pay mo 
attention—to act the lover. He 
haunted my walks; he followod me 
about the house and garden; he 
would not take rebuffs; be laughed 
at my ous. I had no redress, 
so I took refuge in my own room. I 
spent day after lay there: often I 
did not leave it fur meals : I had little 
= Yh Since tho captain’s return 

iss Selma had been continually 

urchasing mc new dresses, and 
ving them made up forme. These, 
through spite, 1 would not wear. 
I dressed myself always in an old 
black uniform frock belonging to iny 
school-days. One month I spent 
almost entirely in my own room, till, 
through dreariness of mind and con- 
finement, my cheeks grew hectic, and 
my hands trembled. I was nervous, 
and fancied my room haunted. I 
could not sleep at night. 

‘ All at once a feverish reaction 
came. I longed for society of what- 
ever kind; I dreaded being alone; 
I wanted excitement. 
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‘In those days we were a good 
deal asked out in the neighbour- 
hood. The invitations were - 
larly sent to me, but I invaria 
declined them. At last, one day 
there came cards for a dinner-party, 
and suddenly I desired to go. I 
had overheard some one saying that 
the captain was gomg elsewhere, 
and I saw him ride away 
breakfast. I resolved to take ad- 
vantage of his absence, and taste the 
novelty and excitement I craved. 
At evening I took (I remember it 
all so distinctly) a violet silk frock 
from my wardrobe, and curled my 
hair over my shoulders. I saw my 
face looking wildly feverish in the 
glass, before I descended to the 
drawing-room. I entervi, with my 
cloak hanging over my arm, pre- 
pared to acquamt my guardian with 
my intention to be of the party. 
Tho room was half dark, and I 
thought empty; but midway on the 
floor I recoiled m dismay, for Ca 
tain Alfred sprang to mect me. He 
attempted to take my hand, and 
a me some hatcful compliments. 

know not what I said; 1 believe I 
Rercamed out. I was feverish ; all 
my senses quivercd with nervous 
excitement My guardian and his 
sister caine running in, and a Fcene 
followed, too miserable to be de- 
tailed. My guardian, in a fury, 
bade mo give up my tempers, and 
henceforward look on the cap tam as 
my husband. 

‘I vowed I would not. I seemed 
to breathe fire; green and red hght- 
ning went flying over the walls, 
flashed im people’s faces, and blinded 


my eyes. 

‘* You talk of fortune-hunters,” I 
cried, “ what is he?” pomtmg at 
the captam. My guardian became 
more and more I 
swore terrible oaths that by my 
father’s will I must marry his son, 
or be a beggar. I said no more, 
but fied from the room. They 
thought me cowed, and went to 


party. 

‘I rushed up stairs, and flung my- 
self on my knees, praying wildly to 
God to open some door of escape 
from my miserable life. My prayer 
calmed me somewhat. I rose from 
my knees, and stared blankly into 
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my future, which seemed as dark 
and vague as the night around me; 
feeling that I must do something 
next, and wondering what that 
something should be. My room 
was beautiful at that moment with 
moonlight; but I saw no beauty in 
it, only a sickly melancholy hght 
lying among the shadows, hke a 
deathly smile in doad eyes. I stood 
at the window, and a tingcr seemed 
to beckon me, and a whisper to 
breathe m my ear. A thought 
glimmered across my bram. I 
snatched at it, fecling a rush of hfe 
coming back to my elulled face. I 
rang the bell quckly. In lamp- 
hght and firelight I could harbour 
my new idea, and treat it as a sub- 
stantial guest, but not among these 
unearthly mounbeams and depress- 
mg shaiows. My maid brought 
up my ,tea-tray and lainp. Janet 
was the daughter of a naghbounng 
farmer. I had engaged her when 1 
first came from school. I had 
grown fond of her, and mado her 
many presents. I believe sho loved 
me 1n return, and showed her kind- 
lincas in many little ways; but sho 
was pay and giddy, and, I fear, not 
wie against a large bribe. I had 
earned of late to distrust her. 

‘When she had left me, 1 sat for ton 
minutes at the table, with my head 
between my hands. At the end of 
that time I had mado up my mund. 
I then stirred inyself, pourcd out 
my tea, and made a bettcr meal 
than I had eaten for long. When 
the girl came for my tray, I saw, 
“ Janet, I shall want nothing more 
to-night; you need not come again.” 
I would fain have asked ber assist- 
ance, but I feared to cdo so. 

‘I waited only a few moments 
after hor steps had becn lost in the 
distance, and then I took my lamp 
in hand, and made my way up stairs 
to a passage little used, but wluch 
communicated with several old 
rooms, now quite musty and de- 
serted. Ther furniture was old- 
fashioned in the extreme; and the 
tall, narrow wardrobes and carved 
high-backed chars had a ghostly 
look to me. I had only been in 
them once or twice before. 1 re- 
membered, however, that there were 
certain quaint old dresses locked 
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away in some of the wardrohes, 
which had probably bel to 
some of my t-grandmothers or 
great-grandaunts. Miss Selina kept 
the keys. Remembering this, 1 
went back, and searched her drawers, 
possessed myself of a bunch, and 
sought the ghostly rooms once more. 
All the sepa old keys were tried 
again and again before I succeeded 
in opening a door. At last 1 grew 
nearly desporate, and listened in 
dread for steps on tho stairs. Hear- 
ing nonc, I made a last effort, gained 
my pomt, and opened the largest 
wardrobe, I rnmmaged nervously, 
and with a sinking heart, among 
dim brocades and faded satins. 
None of these would suit my pur- 
pose. On a lugh shelf 1 found a 
pot of rouge, and a wig of grey 
plats. I set theso aside; they 
nught bo of service; and then, with 
a desperate energy, 1 returned to 
the attack on a neighbourmg lock. 
It yielded, and there, withm this 
reecond press, I found what seemed 
to be tho earthly apparel of some 
departed widowed ancestor. Sombre 
garments hung from the pegs, and 
folds of crape, and muslm, and 
bombazie lay on the shelves. 

‘I choso a black gown of stiff 
flowered silk, and a white kerchicf 
to cover the quaint, 11]-fitting body ; 
& wide old-fashioned cloak, and ao 
cap and bonnet, which, though 
queer, and rather antique looking, I 
thought might pass well cnough on 
an old-world dame of the present 
day. I took a little rouge from the 
pot, and left it back on the shelf; 
gathered the articles I had chosen 
in a bundle, locked the wardrobe, 
replaced the keys in Miss Selina’s 
drawer, and hastened back to my 
room with my treasures. Having 
locked the door, 1t did not take very 
long to metamorphose me into an 
antiquated gentluwoman, with grey 
braided hair, widow’s cap, and nich 
old-fashioned cloak and gown. I 
cut my long hair quite short, so 
that the wig might cover it. I 
rubbed a faint smearing of rouge 
over my whole face, which quite 
altered my complexion, and pow- 
oir my eyebrows to match my 


‘ Latterly I had spent nothing of 
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my allowanco of pocket-moncy. I @ room in a respectable- 
had thirty pounds in my desk. | house in —— Street. My 
This I Ie in my purse, and also landlady waa very civil, and at once I 
concealed some jewels abont found myself settled down in London. 


person. I took with me tho m 
dress which I had worn that even- 
ing, and a pocket- handkerchief, 
marked with my name. In fear 
and trembling I unlocked my door, 
listened a whilc on the passago, and 
then passed swiftly down the stair- 
case, and out of the hall door. I 
had been to London once, and I 
knew where to find the station- 
house, and at what hour a train 

. On my way I flung my 

into the nver that skirted tho 
lawn, and wet my handkerchief, and 
tangled it m tho brambles on the 

. “Let thom think what they 
please,’ said J, as I hastened on, 
“only God forbid that they should 
track me out.” 

‘I had no difficulty in getting my 
ticket, and soon found myself wlurl- 
ing away on the night-train to Ion- 
don. J often have wondered since 
at my sensations during that jour- 
ney. J felt no fear, no mispiving 
I only felt that I was free. The 
moonlight flashed in at us as wo 
sped along, and I now thought it 
radiant and cheering. But the car- 
riage-lainp soon quenched it. My 
follow-travellers were an clderly 
lady and gentloman. The latter 
dozed in the corner, while the 
former worked bualy at crochet. 
She seemed inclined to converse, 
and I feared to answer her. I had 
been counted 4 mimic at 
school, and now I imitated Miss 
Selina’s voice. Then, lest 
she should oblige me to keep up a 
conversation, I pretended to slecp 
also, and so the journey passed. 

‘Even when standing on the plat- 
form, alone and unfriended in Lon- 
don, I felt no fear of anything. I 
asked a porter, in my assumed voice, 
to direct me to some A Na place at 
hand for the night. He did so, and 
I knew by the manner of the cham- 
bermaid who attended me that my 
ra a was complete. Next day I 
pan & papal re told the ore 

vo me out to Kensington, 0 
stop at the first lodging-house he 
happened on in that neighbourhood. 
I inquired at several, and at last 


‘But, having thus successfully 
made use of my ise, how was 
I to get rid of 1t? I could not 
attend classces at the Kensington 
Museum in my character of anti- 

uated gontlewoman, and to attend 

ose classes I had resolved. IJ 
fancied, in my utter ignorance of 
money matters, that my store would 
last mo a long time, and that, by 
selling an ornament now and again, 
I could, with economy, manage to 
live, tall I should be able to carn 
something in some way as an artist 
What a fool I was! I expected to 
be able to draw at oncg everything 
which J attempted. I had a vague 
idea that I should get into an at- 
mosphere of art at the Museum, and 
be directod im tho right way tw 
earning. 

‘1 had now to excrt my ingenuity 

T purchase some grey car- 
inelite stuff, ‘brought 1t home, and 
made it up in secret, to fit myself. 
I ,then informed iny landlady that 
my micce was coming up from the 
country to attend classes at the 
Kensmegton Muscum, and that, 
having found her room comfortable, 
1 woud send the young lady to 
board with her. I also went to 
Mr. B——’s office, and procured a 
class ticket of admittance to the 
Museum for a young lady called 
Hilda Barry. I bade my landlady 
adieu one mormng, desimng her to 
expect my mece at a certaim hour m 
the evening, and then walked a 
long way into the City, past Temple 

two miles, 1 am sure. When I 
thought 1 had walked far enough, 
1 went into a shop, bought a bonnet 
(the same which I wear), and this 
shawl. I had brought the dress 
with me. I then called a cab, and 
got im with my parcels, and desired 
the man to drive me to No. 7,-—— 
Street. 

‘ As soon as we had started I drew 
down the blinds, pulled off bonnet, 
wig, cap, gown, roiled them up in a 
bundle, dressed myself quickly in 
the clothes I now wear, rubbed the 
rouge from my face with my hand- 
kerchief, smoothed my hair with a 
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and tied on my bonnet 
When we arrived at tho 
house, and the cabman opened the 
door for me, I could scarcely koep 


engaged 
the cab for me. He stall stared, but 
as he found his money all right, he 
at length mounted his box, and 
drove off. 

‘ It was rather amusing to sce how 
completely my landlady had beon 
deocived. She spoke to mo often 
about my aunt, said she was a fine, 
active old lady, and that I resemblod 
her sumething. 

‘I prosented myself at once at the 
Museum. J had not been there for 
many days before my hopes of 
earning were dashed to the ground. 
I found myself on the very lowest 
step of the ladder, while even those 
who seemod to me at the highest, 


- appeared to count themselves only 


beginners. It was of little use that 
I could design wlustrations for the 
“Tdylis of the King,” and make 
them look well to uncritical eyes, 
when I could not attempt the 
“ Antimnous,” for drawings of which 
others were ‘taking medals, I saw 
the students smile at my miserablo 
attempts. I knew, I saw, 1 heard 
all around me the assuranco that 
years must pass ere I could carn. 
And where should I be in a short 
time? How short I dared not 
thmk. An indescribable agony of 
terror overwhelmed me at times. 
feared to meet my landlady. The 
money went tearfully fast. 1 worked 
mght and day. I dreaded to ho 
anywhere but m the Museu. Mr. 
B-—— noticed that I worked un- 
ceasingly. He spoke kindly to me, 
and warned me against injurmg my 
health. One mght he found me 
working in the Antique Room alonc, 
and talked to me ina gentile, friendly 
. When he gone, I laxl 
down my head, and cried im desola- 
tion. I almost wished that I could 
injure my health, and die while yet 
my landlady looked on me hu- 
manely, and would give me shelter. 
Better far, than to wander an out- 
cast in the merciless city, and in 
the end die of starvation. 
e 
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‘Only at night, when I went home, 
did I feel secure for a few hours &t 
least. In the mornings I hated the 
hight, not knowmg what the day 
might bring. At last my badd 
energy gaveway. I could not wor 
for the haunting terror of what 
might lie before me,—what suffor- 
ings, what temptatons, what out- 
cast wanderings! It was to scaro 
these phantoms that I laughed and 
romped with that lighthearted girl, 
who thought me as glad and Os 
herself. You, only you, to 
penetrate and sympathizo with me. 
I feared you for it. 1 yearned for 
sympathy, but I dreaded to attract 
attention. Much as 1 shrank from 
the future before me, it scemed en- 
durable, compared with that which 
must await me, did my guardian 
dliscover me. 

‘1 sold my jewels one by one. But 
even my ignorance was convinced 
at Jast that I had recavod nothing 
like a fair price for them. 1 began 
to distrust my landlady, and she to 
distrust mo. I thought she charged 
me extortionately on every small 
pects, aid I am suro that she 

gan to suspect my difficulties, 1 
received no letters, I had no visitors, 
I was scantily supplied with every 
necessary. She had opportunity of 
lettang her room to better advantage, 
and threatened to turn me out, if | 
did not pay at once certain bills to 
which I objected. She told mo this 
mormng, that if I did not settle tho 
account to-night on my return, | 
should not sleep under her roof. 
She 18s a cold-hearted woman, and 
I did not know how to crmge or 
beg. In my despair 1 applied to 
you to-night. You have been a true, 
true friend. I know you will not 
ates see 7 I sani acted ether 

ve utterly punished for it. 
God nae me! The future is all o 


She ceased speaking, and I saw 
the tears shining in the firelight, ox 
they fell like ram into her lap. 1 
knelt beside her, and drew her 
down on my shoulder. 

‘Have no fear,’ I whi ‘Tho 
worst 18 past. God has ght you 
80 far,and will not desert you. Stay 
here with me. I am poor, poor 
cnough, God knows, but we will 


800 
work together and plan—and I have 
no doubt earn too, long. At 


all events, we will rise or fall to- 


er. 

She threw her arms round my 
neck, and cried passionately, and 
srg am illow that nigh 

sat up on pillow night, 
and waiehod by the starlight Hilda’s 
pale beautaful face, slumbering hke 
a baby’s beside me. I thought over 
her strange story, and strengthened 
my resolve to assist her. And then 
there arose a fear in my heart, and I 
thought of my widowed mother at 
home, with her slender income, and 
little Elsie with her longing to gu 
to school. But I shook the fear 
from me, and turned to sleep again, 
murmuring, ‘ The Lord will provide.’ 

‘ Hilda,’ said I one morning, ‘ have 
you any objection to sit for me?’ 

She smiled and asked why. 

‘ Because I want to venture a little 
icture for this year’s Academy Ex- 
ibition. I cannot afford a real 

model; you would just do.’ 

She laughed, and agreed. 

She had improved wonderfully 
ince that crisis of her distress. We 
had sold her mung, and sottled ac- 
counts with the hard landlady, and 
wo livod and worked together. Hilda 
iain now at her school studies. 

he designed rapidly, and by my 
advice spent part of her time in 
learning to draw on wood. Shealso 
improved at pamting, and hor work 
ae life class provoked no more 


es. 
She never a'iuded to Mr. Win- 
throp; but I knew she was quite 
ignorant of tho fact that her former 
master was one of the most nsing 
artists of the day. She never looked 
in ne or Art catalogues, or 
she might have scen his bame figur- 
ing conspicuously in both. I at 
first wanted her to let me write to 
& lawyer and state her case, as I felt 
sure that her nght to her father’s 
property could not depend on her 
iage with her guardian’s son. 
But Hilda showed so much distress 
at the idea of discovery, and per- 
sisted so steadfastly in her belief 
only bring a renewal 
of her old persecution, that I let the 


subject sade 
One night, while I lay awake, a 
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bright idea occurred to me, and I 
devised a little scheme. The first 
step towards its development was 
that question to Hilda—‘ Have you 
any objection to sit for me ?’ 

I procured a bit of drapery even 
better suited to my purpose than 
that which I had found in the school. 
I longed to ask Hilda the colour of 
those grave, mellow folds, which she 
had described in Mr. Winthrop’s 
sketch. But I dared not excite her 
suspicion of my p I studied 
the hues and , and at last 
satisfied myself that I had hit upon 
the nght tint and tone. a 

In the early spring days we went 
to work. Hilda made an excellent 
rittcr. She fell mto a dream as soon 
as my brush began to move, and un- 
consciously gave me the very rapt, 
half-melancholy expression I wanted 
to convey. I gave hera sparing re- 
flection from that ‘rose on each 
cheek’ which she had told of so 
naively. I gave her brow its trans- 
parent pallor, her eyes their dusky 
shine, and her lips their fall meod 
of rich brilliant dye. I succeeded 
beyond my hopes of making the pic- 
ture ‘a thing of beauty.’ It grew 
under my hands ; I wrought my pur- 
pose into it; and every day I said, 
‘lt ws good.’ Olive and cnmson, 
amber and dusk, wove themselves 
into harmony hke the strains in a 
choral burst of music. And the 
likeness was there, appealingly good. 
Halda started in fear, when after the 
last touch she saw her double. ‘Ifher 

should see it? Or if——’ 
she flushed and turned away. I knew 
what her thought was; she was too 
unselfish to finish her objection. She 
would not damp my hope. It was 
‘beautiful, too beautiful,’ she said. 

May came. The picture was sent, 
and, blessed chance! accepted. Wo 
went one day, and saw it in the Ex- 
hibition. Hilda wandered nervously 
among the pictures, hardly daring 
to raise her veil. Another day I 
made an errand into town alone, 
leaving her at her work, and sought 
the Academy again. I sat down in 
front of my picture, and for some 
hours wa all who passed, and 
all who gazed, hearing their remarks. 

I had been there long, when a 
young man came and took his stand 
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between me and my work. Many 
men, young and old, had done the 
same, but I noticed this person es 
cially, as he seamed to bestow all 
attention on my small picture, un- 
heeding its more prominent and at- 
tractive neighbours. I rose, and 
walked past and near him. Yes, he 
certainly was studying my picture. 
I returned to my seat. It was carly, 
and the rooms were not very full. 
Our end was almost deserted. I saw 
hnn take somethmg from Ins pocket 
and study it n his hand, then again 
gaze on the picture. After a long 
dime he turned and walked away 
with a disturbed countenance. AsI 
followed the pale stern facc, a sud- 
den gleam ot recognition flickered 
through mygbrain. I struggled to 
recollect whero 1 could have seen 
him before. And thon association 
went to work, and gradually a nust 
of smoke seamod to nse, See by 
a single spark of firo, encircled 
the head. Then memory presentod 
me with a fanuhar sketeh—Hilda 
standing still in the Vernon Gallery, 
looking stealthily from under her 
veil at that picture of ‘War’ by 
Landseer. 

Now it was all clear. The faco 
before me was stnkingly hke the 
handsomer of tho two herves in that 

nailed ‘This must be Mr. Win- 
, I said, and my heart rose to 
ray Rodel Where had he gune? 
An! there he was aguin, speaking 
to the C= who sells the pictures. 
He took a catalogue from the table, 
and looked hurriedly through it, 
passed his finger down a page, shut 
again and replaced it, hastened out 
of the room and down the steps. 

I gathered my shawl around me, 
and was about tu follow his example, 
when I saw some one apprvach and 
place the ticket ‘Sold’ on my pic- 
ture. Positively on mine. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. Twenty 
guineas wherewith to replenish our 
Seti. gelles, oe in the fast- 
crow ga seeing no one, 
blinded with sunshine. I hurried 
to the green-baize table, and inquired 
who was the purchaser of the pic- 

ture just then ticketed. ‘A gentle- 
man who had just left—Mr. Win- 
throp, the artist.’ 

I had heard enough, and sped 
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home with a light heart. I flasheg 
mn at Hilda, where she sat poring 
over her work in the little Chelsea 
sitting-room, looking dull and weary 
m the midst of a streak of May san- 
set gloss. 

‘Oh! Mavo,’ she cried, ane 
her block in bewilderment, as I 
off my bonnet and danced about “tho 
room with delight, ‘ is it sold’? Oh, 
dear, 18 1¢ sold ?’ 

‘Sold! sold!’ I echoed, stopping 
my puiroucttes, putting my ds 
upon her shoulders, and looking in 
her eyes. ‘ Really and positively 
sold—casposed of for evermore!’ 

And then wo had a great hug, and 
the tears caine tnckling over my 
faco, whether 1 would or not. It 
was very ridiculous, because I was 
Janghing all the time No wonder 
Hulda stared at mo She thought it 
was all about the success and the 
monoy. 

‘ Now, my dearic,’ said I, after we 
had subsided a little into our usual 
strain of conversation, ‘ 1 have reason 
to expect that the person who bought 
tho picture may call here soon, per- 
haps this evenme, so wo 1oust have 
the room very tidy, also our hair.’ 

‘Who is ho?’ asked she with in- 
terest. 

‘Oh, a gentloman. How should 
I know his name? But he will call, 
and then I suppose we shall hear.’ 

‘ Perhaps he 1s gomg to order an- 
other picture,’ suggested my mno- 
cent Hilda; and that was the last we 
sail about hun. 

I spent a good hour, arranging 
our room to the perfection of neat- 
ness. In the fulness of my heart I 
had bought a large bunch of violets 
from a sad hittle Imsh girl who 
haunts the Strand. I placed them 
in a pretty glass on the wmdow 
table whats Hilda sat at work. She 
laughed at my extreme ee 
about her appearance. 
her curls myself in thoir most pic- 
turesque style, and insisted that she 
must put on a fresh linen collar of 
tiny dimensions, although she urged 
that the one she wore was not the 
least bit soiled, and hinted bel 
at our washerwoman’ 8 sre tera 

‘You are growing ae 
cent on the nie de 0 patie a Ewen 
guineas,’ she said then, hay- 
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ing submitted, she went on with her They are both much ann 
work. I watohed her a few minutes at my fideli to me ld bircfanehe, 


the pale, tired face looked touching, 
under the shadow of the cloudy 


I then retired to our inner closet, 
and left Hilda to her fate. 

The clock cheng and quick 
upon its jingli mes came 8 ra 
rat-tat-tat to the door. Hilda cried 
out to me, ‘ Mave! Mave! here is 
your visitor.’ 

‘ Stay, hkea good girl,’ lanswered ; 
‘I shall bo ready in an instant.’ 

Scarcely had I spoken when a step 
was on the landing and a hand on 


the door. 
provided mysclf with a 
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I had 
chink through which to ascertain if 
the now comer was indecd the person 
whom I expected. I saw Hilda Tine 
with her usual air of reserve and 
digmty towards a stranger. She 
turned her face to me and to the 
door. Isaw the crimson blood flash 
over her face, and m a breath sho 
was wan as the moon. She opened 
her lips to speak, her dilated cyes 
deadened and closed, and at once 
she fell heavily upon her face on the 
floor 

1 waa terrified ; J had not counted 
upon this. Hilda was usually so 
strong to bear and ro self-governed. 
But I should have remembered that 
she was not robust, and tired after 
the day’s close work. I had been 
wrong not to prepare her 

Lhardly remeiuber what Mr. Win- 
throp did or said. I only know that 
his was very White, and ns lips 
quivered as ho asked me for some 
water, in God’s name. We were not 
kept long in uneasiness. Hilda re- 
covered quickly. I shall never for- 
get her smile—so pallid, yet so ra- 
diant that it seemed unearthly, when 
she gaw her old master’s face hend- 
ing over hor with anxious tenderness 


Hilda is now Mr. Winthrop’s happy 
little wife. They have got a 
house in Brompton, and my blessed 
picture hangs in the drawing-room. 


while a little jewel of a room lies 
vacant for me at Honeysuckle Ter- 
race, ButI stay on in my old lodg- 
ing. It suits me better, my plain 
dress, and my bonnet seldom re- 
newed; also my necessity for hard 
work, and the hoarding of time. 
But I do love to go to see them. 
Hilda’s house is the neatest, her 
drawing-room the daintiest, her 
kitchen the best ordered, and her 
bedroom the most refreshingly tad 
of any as yet known to me, althoug 
their young mistress does stain her 
fingers with paint in her husband’s 
studio for several hours during the 
day. I don’t know how it 1s. I used 
to say to her, ‘ Hilda, yc arc bound 
to be a slatternly wife, being an 
artist ;’ and she has answered, laugh- 
ingly, ‘Oh, certamly: you shall see 
what a sloven I am going to prove 
myself’ 

Perhaps it is that Hilda works at 
her easel during those hours which 
most ladics spend in their drossing- 
rooms, paying visits, shopping, or 
reading novels I don’t know But 
she 1s no sloven, when I, having 
come for ter, met her m the hall of 
& winter ovening, m her warm- 
coloured dress, her trim cuffs and 
collar, her little silk apron, and, 
though last not Icast, the sunshiniest 
of welcoming rmiles. Mr. Winthrop 
is as kind to me as if he were my 
brother, and it 1s chiefly owing to 
him that I am beginning to succeed 
as an artist. 

1 have reason to belicve that the 
cruclty of Hhilda’s guardian will 
speedily be ex , and her pro- 
perty placed in her husband’s hands. 
Chis will make them very rich in- 
deed, but it cannot make them hap- 
pier than they are. 

They have promised to come with 
me on a visit to my West Irish 
mountain homenext summer When 
the lilies are full blown on the blue 
lake under our cottage gable, I shall 
have looked in my mother’s face, 
and held little Elsie in my car 
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EADERS of § Tom Tiddler’s 
Groundg — the last Christinas 
number of ‘ All the Year Round '— 
will not have forgotten the very 
curious introductory chapter, headed 
‘ Pickong up Soot and Cimders.’ It 
formed the centre, they will remem- 
ha, from which tho various stones 
radiated. Mr. Traveller is spendmg 
a midsummer day ‘ down among the 
pleasant dales and trout streams of 
a green English county’ After a 
gossip with the landlord of the little 
Village ale-house at which he has 
halted, he sets forth on a journcy of 
five miles in quest of a man who 
is the marvel of tho whole country 
round This man 18 a herumt who 
lives amid soot and cmders, in & 
house he has allowed to fall mto 
utter ruin and decay, and whose sole 
elothmg is an old blankct fastened 
with a skewer In due time Mr. 
Traveller reaches the dilapidated 
abode, speaks with its strange occu- 
pant, rates hun sunndly for thie sloth- 
ful and uncleanly life he leads, and 
tundertukes to prove to him, ‘through 
the hps of every chance wayfarer’ 
who comes m at his gate, that in 
outlawing himself from society, in 
quitting the habits of civilized life, 
and in disregarding the laws of com- 
mon decency, he isa poor weak crea- 
a Bh inte _only sorr is that of 
oolishly setting himself up in o 
sition to the designs of Eternal Pro- 
vidence. 

Various visitors arrive who relate 
their experiences of life. These are 
all more or less condemnatory of the 
course adopted by the recluse. Fi- 
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naHy, Mr. Traveller, strong in the 
consciousness that he has utterly 
routed Mr. Mopes—aa he fantasti- 
cally names his hermit—departs in 
company with a moralizing tinker, 


whom he invites to supper. To this 
wt of graceful hospitality he is de- 
fermined by the exact correspond- 
ence of the tinker’s opinion with his 
own relative to the squalid and un- 
productive life led by the gentleman 
m the blanket. 

All who havo read ‘Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground’ are, of course, familar with 
these incidents; but very few are 
nwnre that they re upon @ basis 
of actual fact. Probably, mdeed, not 
one in a hundred would mmagine this 
to be the case; for the mtroductory 
chapter, which may be looked upon 
to somo extent as a personal narra- 
tive, has all the appearance of beng 
wv cleverly arranged prelude to the 
stories which follow. 

How is it possible to believe that 
such @ social anomaly as Mr. Mopes 
is to be met with in England at the 
present day? Simeon Stylites was 
posmble in his time; so, no doubt, 
were the grazing i of Meso- 
potamia, whom St. Ephrem panegy- 
rized. Wecan believe in A 
tas,and understand Timon. But our 
present problem is more difficult. We 
are required to realize as a contem- 
porary 8 man whose skin is encrusted 
with dirt and amoke, and protected 
by a skewer-fastened blanket ; whose 
bed is a heap of soot and cinders; 
whose sole society is the inquisitive 
stranger who comes to gape at his 
noxious cell, or the low tramp ai- 
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tracted ancl = of a 
stray copper & glass of gin. 

And yet, Mr. M is no illu- 
sion or creation of the fancy. He 
really lives, moves, and has his heing, 
sae an manner ey by the 
traveller. ¢ green ish county 
in which he dwells is the county of 
Hertford. His abode pretty closely 
resembles the rotting, tumbledown 
heh oe ana 80 picturesquely de- 
scribed by the writer in ‘ Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground ;’ and the occupant 
is quite as looscly, not to say in- 
decorously, attired. Finally, Mr. 
Mopes’s real name is L**"*, and the 
npot where he resides is about a 
couplo of miles from S**"**"*, a sta- 
tion on the Great Northern Railway. 
If, being in the noighbourhoud, you 
wish to find that spot, you have only 
to ask the first person you mect and 
you are sure to be directed to it, 
for ‘ Old L****,’ as people familiarly 
call him, 18 thoroughly well known 
to every man, woman, and child m 
the district. And this will surpmse 
no one when 3¢ 18 stated thut for 
twelve long years he has led his 
present extraordinary life. 

In the house he occupics, his fa- 
ther and his grandfather— persons 
of fair fortune and good position— 
resided before lim; and although 
somewhat repolling mm aspect now, 
it has evidently been in its day a 
cheery and commodious dwelling- 
place. 

Even now, indeed, after twelvo 
yoars of neglect, it is anything but 
a total ruin Part of the edifice 1s 
of solid-looking red bnck, wluch 1s 
in an exccllent state of preservation. 
Another part, wluch has ovidently 
been added to the other, 1s of plaster, 
and this, too, presents a tolerably 
fair ap ice to the eye. The 
roof, where 1t can be secon, looks as 
though it wero still water-tight, ox- 
cept perhaps in one or two spots. 
ae age nevertheless, has a de- 
cidedly deserted look about it, and 
might fairly be taken for a tenement 
in Chancery, or the country-house of 


& miser. 

The front door, for instance, is 
partly boarded up, and thus pro- 
tected from the influences of the 
weather and the depredations of 


thicves. The windows are barri- 
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caded with stout pieces or logs of 
rough timber, firmly bound with 
iron bands, and fastened to the frame- 
work by strong rivets; so that the 
spectator might at first suppose tho 
building had either stood @ vigorous 
siege, or was prepared for one. A 
fruit tree grows against the side of 
the house which faces the road ; and 
attached to the wall behind its 
branches is a pigeon-house ; but 
there are no pigeons in 1t now. 

The outhouses, of which there are 
several, are far more dilapdated 
than the main building, though, as 
they are all tiled, there 1s, of course, 
no appearance of the thatch having 
‘lightly fluttered away on all the 
winds of all the seasons of tho year.’ 
The ties, however, havo in some 
places slipped away, leaving aper- 
tures, through which wind and rain 
have free entrance. In one case the 
front wall has entirely fallen out, 
and a naghbouring fir-tree has fallen 
with it for company—as if Nature 
herself languished forth a protest 
against inan’s neglect. If the rick- 
yard is not literally ‘hip lngh m 
vegetable rankness,’ it 18 ccrtamly 
overgrown with sprawling vegeta- 
tion and littered with fragments of 
run The necks themselves m an 
mioming field are little better than 
so many dung-heaps, preserving 
searecly any traco of thar original 
shape or colour. As Mr. Traveller 
says, they look for all tho world hke 
‘mounds of rotton honeycomb or 
dirty sponge.’ 

The house stands a few fect back 
from the road, what was once, doubt- 
less, a neatly-trimmed lawn inter- 
vening. This is now mercly a huge 
patch of ragged . In other 
days, posts and chains protected it 
from the tread of ing tros- 
passers; now, the chams are ‘con- 
spicuous only by their absence,’ and 
2 solitary post is left rotting alone. 
By the side of the dwelling there 1s 
a pathway, formerly entered by a 
gato ; sgide re has long ago 
gone off guard, passage is open 
to any one who feels clined to 
enter. The pathway leads to the 
kitchen and wash-house: in the 
former of these domestic offices the 
hermit has taken up his abode. Tho 
latter is an outhouse at right angles 
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to the main edifice, and at the bot- 


tom of the pathway. The kitchen 
is in the building itself, on the left 
as you enter. 


There 18 a window in the onthouso 
looking upon the pathway, or rather 
a casement in two divisions, fusten- 
ing in the middle, and opening out- 

-wards One division has di is 
peared; the other is thrown wide 
open, and has evidently been many 
years in that fon, for mmune- 
dhately m_ front of 1¢ an elder bush 
has grown, season by season, from 
the ground beneath, until at 1s not 
eonly ngher than the window, but 
even ngher than the outhonse itself 
To shut the casement, therefore, 
would now be impossible, owing to 
the vee-tablg ampediment wineh has 
ariacn sinee it was opened = There 
is perhaps no feature of the scene 
more impressive o1 more suggestive 
than this = If is at once an evempli- 
fication of the activity of nature, and 
a rebuke to human indolence. 

The kitchen has no casements* 
they have fallen away, or, 1t may be, 
have been removed, but the stout 
iron bars, with which the windows 
of country houses are often protected, 
still remam = Belund these bars the 
hermit holds conversa with those 
who choose to come to see hin 

A strange, gloomy place is the cell 
which this modern anachoret has 
chosen for his place of abode As 
you gaze into it, even if your eyes 
have not previously been dazzled by 
lustrous sunshine, or by the suminer 
bnghtness of trees and fields and 
flowers—it was 2 damp and misty 
day in spring when we visited the 
place—you have considerahic diffi- 
eulty at first m disecrnmg what 1s 
within You sce after a while, how- 
ever, that 1¢ 18 a small, low-roofed 
room, with a floor of uncqual level, 
owing prohobly to the wcumulations 
of dirt; and that its walls are black- 
ened by the smoke of a small coal 
fire, which for years has filled the 
place with ‘sooty gloom. There are 
three common wooden chairs, one 
tolerably well fitted for service, the 
others crazy and dilapidated. There 
in also an ordimary kotchen table, en- 
tirely covered with old and dirty 
wine-bottles. Other wine-bottles, 
some whole, some broken, are pro- 
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fusely scattered about the floor, with 
here and there a spirit jar by their 
side. There is really nothing clse 
in the place. 

Nothng? Stay, what is this dark 
on which is brought out into dull 
relief by the feeble hght of the fire? 
It is a form as of some one crouch- 
mg over the flamno, and rubbing his 
skinny, outatretched arms in evident 
enjoyment of warmth too secant to be 
kmily, and too uncertain to be go- 
nel = =Yon might think him somo 
dusky savage, only half weaned 1s 
vet from the wild habits of Ins native 
woods; or, perchance, some poor 
outeast of reason, trembling and shi- 
vering lest the indulgence he has 
gbtamned by stealth should be harshly 
termmated by mtrusion. Hes none 
of these, however; neither untamed 
Indian, nor ‘poor Tom’ he is the 
genres loce—the hermit limscelf. 

He rises, as he sees wo have come 
to speak with lum; drawing himself 
up hastily, and falling back a stop 
or two from the fireplace, so that the 
outline of Jus form can no longer be 
discerned agnust the uncertain back- 
ground of smoky gloom — His eyes, 
however, shine out bnightly, and the 
eyeballs look strangely white in tho 
midst of the ever-leepening obscurity 
of the narrow room But for this we 
should not know that we were m the 
presence of a fellow-man, or m the 
naghbourhood of any living thing. 

It is by this time necessary for us 
to break silence, which we do b 
pohtely expressing a hope that ho is 
mn the enjoyment of a satisf 
kamitary condition. He abruptly an- 
swers that he 1s very well; trusts we 
are the samo; and then begins a 
running fire of questions to which 
we are fain to reply. 

‘Who are you?’ he asks, looking 
at us through what appears to bo 
a engraver’s working inicroscope, 
though itmay be, for aught we can tell, 
the glass stopper of a pickle bottle. 

We tell him our name and that of 
our companion. 

‘Where do you come from?’ ha 
asks, very rapidly, and without ad- 
vancing a step out of the gloom in 
which his form is lost. 

We state that we come from 
London. 

‘ Do you live there?’ 
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A reply in the affirmative conveys 
to hitn the information he requires on 
this point. 

* What do you do?’ 

One of us following literature, and 
the other, art, we make the hermit 
acquainted with these facts. 

“And what do you want? in- 
quires the hermit, ovidently very well 
satusfied with the answers le has 
hitherto received. 

‘ This gentleman,’ I reply, ‘ wishes 
to make a sketch of your house; and 
I should hke to have a chat with 
you, if you have no objection.’ 

Manifestly the hermit has no ob- 
jection, for ho says (with a sort of 
pleasant indifference, like a man who 
18 gratified by granting a favour, but 
who wishes it to bo thought that hb 
cares nothing either way about the 
matter), 

© Oh, he may sketch it if he likes; 
it has often been sketched before ’ 

Thon, without secking for further 
information respecting us, he makes 
@ comment upon the occupation of 
ono of his visitors, Which servos as a 
means of introducing the convorsa- 
tion that ensues. 

But the hermit is not always so 
foon satisfied. From some vinitors 
he exacts tho most minute parti- 
culars. Ho will ask, for mstance, 
where they wero born, where ther 
father was born, where their mother 
was born. Then he will wish to 
know whether fathor and mother are 
still living; and, if dead, where bu- 
ried, and when. Those pots sct- 
tled, he will perhaps ask his visitors 
whether they ae married or single. 
If the former, the maiden name of 
wifo. ‘And whero was sho born, 
eh?’ ‘ Hor father and mother livmg?’ 
“No! Ah! Been married long? 
‘Not very long.’ ‘Any cluldren? 
‘One.’ ‘One! ah! boy or gui? 
‘ Boy.’ 

Until the hermit’s thirst for infor- 
mation is slaked by these replics, 
conversation on general subjects is 
impossible. 

conversation has, however, 
bes fen at once in right good earnest, 
and it soon rises to the dignity of a 
set discusrion upon the influence of 
the cheap press. The name of a 
popular and widely circulated news- 
paper has been mentioned, and while 
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the hermit shows that, although liv- 
ing out of the world, he is quite 
familar with that journal, he makes 
no scruple of affecting to regard it 
with superh derision and contempt. 
Indoed, he expresses his opimon that 
all newspapers are injurious rather 
than otherwise to the mass of the 
people, whom they mislead rather 
than guide Their mnvanable result, “ 
it would seem, is to excite ovil pas- 
sions, to sct class class, to 
create discontent in the hearts of the 
poor, and to disturb the munds of 
the uncducated. Their proprietors 
are mereenary; their wniters are 
without principle; they give ecx- 
pression to sentiments thoy con- 
demn; they declaim against opmions 
they applaud. 

Then the hermut muintains that 
tho great mass of the population, 
thanks to unjust laws and bad go- 
vernment, are far worse off than they 
were a couple of centuries ago; that 
there has been no real progress, ex- 
cept perhaps m medicine, durmg the 
last two hundred years; that rail- 
Ways are a delusion; popular on- 
hightenment the mnerest humbug —he 
has by this time become emphatic— 
und sanitary reform a sham. Plagues 
und tho sweating rickness no longer 
prevail, ho admits, but thew place 
has been taken by new and equally 
fatal diseases, m spite of Commis- 
sioners and Boards of Health. Then, 
too, he maintains, snappmg his fin- 
gers at statistics, as distorted and 
unrchable, that the average rato of 
mortality 1s higher than 1t was even 
a hun years ago; and that, 
whereas you cannot look at an old 
obituary, without finding numerous 
instances of remarkable longevity re- 
corded, now you find that people 
hastily drop off, and rot away, long 
before they have attamed to the 
allotted term of human life. 

All this time, it should be re- 
marked, the hermit is, apparently, so 
nervously apprehensive lest the sen- 
timents he utters should be beyond 
the comprehension of his visitors, 
that he constantly stops himself, and 
inquires, thetically, ‘Do you 
understand ?’ abbreviating the ques- 
tion after a while into ‘Do you un—?” 
and affording thus a hope which is 
never destined to be realized, that 
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he will altogether ccase soon to put 
this very superfluous mnquiry. For, 
as may be imagined, his views are 
no free from transcendental obscunty 
or sesthetical indistinctness, that the 
chance of misunderstanding them 1s 
wonderfully shght. It 1s all Lom- 
bard Street, indeed, to a China orange, 
that you will fully apprehend his 
meaning. 

And now 1t becomes evident that 
the hernut is gettmg accustomed 
to us; that ho 1s losing something of 
the hesitating nervousness which 
has at times been visiblo in his 
“manner; and that he 1s not dis- 

eased with our company. In fact, 

e has gonv so far into the voca- 
bulary of comphmnent as to say that, 
although h® as bored hy some 
visitors, he is always pleased with 
the conversahon of an intellectual 
man. As a proof, perhaps, that ho 
mvans this laudation tu stnke home, 
he comes forth from the obscurity 
in which he has been standing all 
this time, scats himself upon the 
window sill, steadies himself by 
firmly cluteling the iron bars, and 
is at last fairly face to face with us. 

It 1s impossible honestly to assert, 
when he 1s thus brought undor our 
very eyos, that the hermit improves 
upon close acquamtance. Whilo 
but dimly visible im the background 
of his cell there 18 a halo of mystery 
around him, and lis very wndistinct- 
ness invests lum with attnbutes in 
harmony with the wild and fantastic 
life to which he has devoted himself. 
Imagination overmasters Judgment, 
and you hesitate to believe you are 
speaking with an ordimary man bko 
yourself. When he comes forth he 
will present, you fancy, the aspect 
of a stern and ascetic recluse. His 
countenance will bo grave and 
severe, there will be no smile upon 
his lps, no indulgence in his eye. 
He will walk with slow and mea- 
sured steps; his gestures will be 
commanding; and the = garb 
in which he is arrayed, will give to 
his form a digmty that is rarely 
associated with more ordinary at- 
tire. 
pet oeipery kee drenien 

is; ight, it m 
he confsssed, is so far from being 


a wholesome ope, that you are 
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something moro than disappointed. 
For—thero 1s no disgwsing the 
fact—the man is dirty, not partially 
or temporarily dirty, but dirty com- 
epochs and permanently. The 
xed of soot and cinders slopi 
downwards from his fireplace whic 
he used to lic npon has disappeared ; 
so it is to be presumed, that for the 
sake of softness, he lies now upon & 
bed of soct alone. His hair is dirty, 
lus sealp 1s dirty, his faco 1s dirty, 
lus hands and anns are dirty, his 
body and Ins legs aro dirty, his feet 
are dirty; m a word, ho is dirty all 
over. And the difficulty of ascer- 
tauung this fact is by no means 
great. For if in other devs the 
hermit was so far cxtravagant in 
dress as to indulge humeclf m a 
blanket and skewer, he now—from 
economical motives perhaps—dis- 
penses with the skewer, and re- 
tains the blanket alone. 

Now a blanket 18 sorviceable 
neues its we ar may he 
employed for a variety of purposes ; 
bat whon 1t comes to be used as the 
substitute for an entire suit of 
clothes, its shortcomings are at once 
made evident. The hermit scems 
to bo aware of this, for ho continually 
adjusts and readjusts his one gar- 
ment, that it may the more effec- 
tually perform its office and fulfil 
the requirements of a too fastidious 
ervilization. But the blanket 1s but 
a blanket after all, and cannot by 
any amount of folding and refold- 
ing be made to do duty as coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers at one and 
the samo time. 

Thus, as before remarked, tho 
hermit 18 not a wholesome sight to 
look upon. You cannot help fecling 
that his great primary want 15 1 
warm bath, or perhaps : series of 
warm baths, for a single one would 
evidently be insuffiaent to wash 
this artifical blackamoor white. 
Not that his skin is absolutely black. 
It is at present a sort of half-tone— 
a kand of compromise between 
and smoke — the soot evidently 
having the best chance of ultimately 
gaining the upper hand. In tho 
twilight you might perchance mis- 
take him for a Mohican; im the 
daylight you would say he was a 
sweep. 
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If tho warm bath is needed, s0 
also is the stealthy comb that pre- 
cedes the agile shears. For the 
hermit’s hair is open to the objec- 
tion of being about as long and as 
lean as that of a mad artist; and 1s, 
moreover, so glued together in 
places by dirt, that it hangs about 
in scaming strips as of ropo yarn, or 
clotted ringlet. Against the ancho- 
ritieal beard and moustache—both 
in a wild state of vegetation —it 
would perhaps, in these hiraute days, 
be treason to utter a syllablo. 

And what are we to say of tho 
anchoritical countenance? It 18 
not a remarkably handsome onc 
certainly ; but on the other hand 1t 
18 not remarkably ugly. Neithor 1s 
it of a low type. On the contrary, 
there is a good deal of intelligence 
and strength of will indicated im 
those clearly defined features. Tho 
forehead is lofty and well-shaped ; 
the eyes are large and expressive ; 
the nose if somewhat aspiring is 
solid and satisfactory. But what of 
these lips that projectso heavily from 
the face, and that scom to tell of 
the ardent temperament which can 
brook no restraint upon its strong 
desires? This is never the lip of a 
hermit, or, if 80, 1t 18 & hermit whose 
cell is not always unsocial, and who 
does not incessantly occupy him- 
self in mortifymg the flesh. 

There is no donymg it. The 
hermit is not a hermit of the good 
old orthodox kand. He does not 
turn away from his breakfast with 
ascetic repugnunce, or fail in the 
duty he owes to his dmner. When 
he wants fresh stores he sonds for 


them; and when his tradesmen 
want money he pays them by a 
cheque upon his er. Fancy a 
hermit who keeps a banking ac- 


count! An archbishop who keeps 
guinea pigs would not seom half so 


incongruous. 

The hermit has evidently been 
stimulated by our arrival, and by 
the conversation of which of course 
he has had the greatest share, and 
nelf-eatisfaction gl Virb oe 
very plainly in tures. He 
bes jr to banter us in a friendly, 

to say paternal manner; he 
cracks one or two good-humoured 
jokes; he laughs aloud, a lusty and 
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full-blooded laugh. Then feeling, as 
it would seem, more and more 
sociable and convivial, he asks us if 
we will take a glass of wine. It is 
an offer he invariably makes to 
strangers with whom he is pleased, 
s0 we know by this sign that we 
are among the number. Yet we 
have h so much of the stato of 
his glasses, and have seen so much 
of the state of his cell, that we plead 
a cold, and respectfully decline the 
honour of taking wine with him, un- 
usual and difficult as the honour of 
taking wine with a hermit may be. 
Qur companion, however, in a self- 
sucrificing and heroic spirit, accepts 
tho offer made him Hereupon the 
hermit lights a small «dip candlo at 
the fire, in domg whiich he ace- 
dentally strikes his foot agaist 
some hard substance, and shows, by 
cortain consequent contortions of 
feature, that his framo is not proof 
against pam. He passes into 8 
aimall ante-room between the kitchen 
and the wash-house, and occupies 
himself for a fow minutes in the ob- 
scurity of that apartment, groping, 
1t would seem, amongst hi res. 
When he returns, it is as the bearer 
of a bottle of sherry and a wine- 
glass. In justico to the hormit’s 
domestic arrangements it must be 
adinitted that the glass was really 
clean; and in justice to his hospi- 
tahty, it should be stated that the 
sherry, according to my companion’s 
testimony, had no graver fault than 
that of having been uncorked a trifle 
too long. 

At this point the air and 
manner of the hermit indicate his 
alacrity and readiness for another 
discussion. He evidently foresees a 
triumphant opportunity of cutti 
every inch of ground from benea' 
our feet, and of leaving us—articles 
of supererogation not being of his 
creed—not & leg to upon. 
He is particularly anxious to im- 
press upon me that I am puffed out 
with intellectual pride— mentally 
distended by fallacy and assumption. 
As Iam at 8" for the 
of adding to my stores of baowiodce, 
I do not reject this piece of infor- 
mation—unceremoniously as it may 
be flung into my wallet—but thank- 
fully accept everything that is 
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offered, and meckly call upon the 
hermit to proceed. 

And he does proceed! He over- 
turns my opinions with ruthless 
energy, he lacks them when they 
are down, be pummoels than with 
his two fists; and in a short time 
they uro so bruused and disfigured 
as to be scarcely recognizable. 

For mstance, when [ happen to 
express the not very onginal or 
starthng opmon that England 1s a 
free country, he langhs oloud with 
inctlable contempt, and declares he 
would rather lve m ai despotic 
ecountry 

‘ As, tor example, im France under 
Lows Napoleon,’ | say, with muo- 
cent malictousness, 

‘Oh! Loves Napoleon's a humbug 
—] haven't a word to say om Ins 
favour, the hermut replies ‘When 
I say a despotie country, [Do mean 
auch a country as Russia’ 

Upon this DP ask luin lis reasons, 
and he nnhestatmgly miswers, 
words which certuuly seem as much 
reiteration of his already expressed 
sentiment, as an explanation or 
defence of 1t— 

‘ Because the government is a 
«lespotisi,’ 

1 venture to inquire what there 1s 
m a despotism yeluch proves 0 
wiurng to hin, and he telly me it 
sits Anupheity and its eflicieucy. 
Power, mnstead of bomg in the lands 
of the ignorant many, 1s m the 
hands of the clucated few. The 
highest men m the country fill the 
highest othees of state, and couse- 
quently the wants of the people are 
better provided tor than they would 
be of left to the mtellgence of the 
people themselv.s As ao natural 
consequence, all goes on easily ; the 
govermment has no difficulty in 
carrying out. whatever measures it 
may think desirable, and everybody 
is satisfied. 

Here I venture to remark that 
this might be the case, and doubtless 
would be under an ideal despotism, 
enlightened and paternal; but that 
it certainly is not the case just now 
in Russia, where all does not go on 
easily, where the peasants are ai- 
tatei, the students refractory, the 
nobility discontented, and society, 
in a word, completely disorganized, 
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Hereupon the hermit candidly ad- 
mits that he refers to the Russia of 
Nicholas rather than to that of Alex- 
ander, of whieh he knows but little ; 
a confession of ignorance he would 
have been spared, as I cannot help 
thinking, 1f he had looked a little 
more closely into those misguiding 
newspapers of which he has so poor 
an opmon. 

Then by « gradual transition we 
uivance upon far more delicate 
ground = ‘Lhe hermit mentions that 
of the many visitors he receives 30 
the course of the year, many are 
zealous Protestants, who endeavour 
to convert hun to ther way of 
thinking, bui that he invenably 
opposes such a bold front to thew 
argtnents, that nothing comes of 
therattempt. Headds, that although 
not a Roman Cathohe, he loans 
towards Roman Catholicism—1is, mn 
fact, a determimed Tmetanian. 

I cannot refram from expressing 
my surpnise at this announcement, 
o. of thinking that St Barnabas 
would be rather startled if this Hort- 
fordshire convert suddenly made 
his appenrance m Kiunghtsbndge 
en couverturc, But the hermit, m 
lis tum, seems surprised that J] 
ehoiid see anytlung remarkable in 
lus confession, ald goes on to assure 
ine that Ins religious views aro 
quite in harmony with lis political 
views He then mforms me he 1s 
n Tory—not a follower of Lord 
Derby and Mr Duisracli—but a Tory 
of the good old stamp. Lest this 
should perplex me, ho enters upon 
ant explanation of his meaning. He 
tells inc that a Tory origimally meant, 
m other days, © man whose guiding 
prneiple m all things was, ‘Do 
unto others as you would they should 
do univ you;’ a curious piece of mn- 
formahon, which 1 recommend to 
the attention ofall students of history. 

Then he tells me that the Tones, 
even when newly formed as a party, 
gave a proof of their political sagacity 
and patnotic enlightenment, by su 
porting the cause of King James 
As tlus illustration does not by any 
mcans press me, the hermit beguns 
an eloquent vindication of the con- 
duct of that cruclly-treated monarch. 
Never, it appears, was there a sove- 
reign more magnanimous or more 
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enlightencd, more anxious to ad- 
vance jus country’s welfate, or more 
intent upon furthering the cause of 
true religion. 

This comes upon me like a smal! 
clap of thunder, and I can only at 
first reply that these views are 
strangely opposed to those of 
Macaulay. But at mere mention 
of that namo, the hermit loses all 
paticnco, and bestows more abusive 
epithets upon the departed historian 

an J should care to repeat, or the 
readers of ‘London Society’ to 
be informed of At ths I am 
stunned again, and when the hernut 
assures ine that virtuous King 
James never broke the Jaw, anxious 
as he might be to advance the m- 
torosts of his religion, [ allude quite 
timidly to his treatment of the um- 
versities, in contradichon of that 
statement. But the hernut tells me 
I may mako my nnd quite casy 
upon this point, and that J may 
consider all historical docwmnents 
which do not prove his case to be 
the merest forgenes, and as [am 
gottme cold in the feet, and feel my 
arguinentative power growmeg damp 
and spongy, I admit 1 am van- 
quished, and meckly Iny down my 
arms 

That I do so evidently gratifies 
the hermit, for 1t 18 lus desue to be 
regarded as a conqueror over all 
Jonds of opponents, It is exsy to 
soo, indeed, that he dukes to be 
thought supenor to the common 
run of mankind, und that he strives 
to show he has a vast amount of 
wisdom stowed away under his dirt 
and his blanket, and that though he 
has abandoned the world, the world 
cannot very well afford to abandon 
him. For he tells me somewhat 
exultingly, that he never secks out 
any one—it 1s his visi ors who seck 
out him. 

‘I have had ‘as many as twelvo 
thousand in one year,’ he addr, ‘and 
as’ many as two hundred and forty 
in one day. I counted them and 
made a note of the numbers. I 
dare say, now, you think you see 
a good deal of the world, but I can 
tell you (do you un—— ?) that I’sce 
more of it than you can dream of. 
I have spoken here with the very 
highest m the land and with the 
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very lowest. They are all as one 
tome. I adapt my conversation to 
their capacity and station. The 
other day I had some of the London 
swell mob here, and every day I 
have no end of tramps.’ (‘Three 
were then loitermg about the en- 
trance of the pathway, and to these 
he afterwards gave coppers accord- 
ing to lus custom.) ‘1 can talk 
slang with a thief, and religion with 
a clorgyman. I’m not afraid of 
talking with any one.’ 

Though the hermit thus boasted 
of lis superiority ovor most men, 
it was cunous {o obsorve that he 
was by no means indifferent to the 
opmmon of others, but, on the con- 
trary, decidedly anxious to stand 
well with the worlde Ho was 
terribly annoyed, for mstance, at 
the account given of him in ‘'T'om 
‘Tiddler’s Ground,’ and took pains 
to point ont to mo some few iac- 
curacies m Mr Traveller's narratiyy. 

‘I need not tell you,’ he sad, 
‘that the artist, and M. Francois 
Thierry, aud the carpentor, and 
Miss Kunmeens, are all fictitious 
personages, for that any sensible 
man must sce! for Inmself; but 1 
solemnly assure you that no such 
conversifion as that sad to havo 
oecurred between Mr. Traveller and 
myself ever took place here, and 
that, therefore, every line 1s the 
mercst invention In fact,’ he 
added, ‘1 will go so fur as to ex- 
press my deliberate opmion that 
Mr. Traveller never came here at 
all, but drew bis picture entirely 
from hearsay.’ 

Then, too, at parting, the hermit 
ovidently was anxious that our 
mterview should leave o favourable 
Mnpression upon ny mind. 

‘Youll admit, he sad, as he 
offered me lus index finger in ex- 
change for my outstretched hand, 
‘that I havo fairly met every argu- 
ment you have made use of, that 
there is a great deal to be said on 
both sides, and that I have given 
you some new ideas upon old sub- 
jects’ And ho affably bade me 
adieu. 

One circumstance very much 
struck me. The hermit never at- 
tempted to defend his strange mode 
of existence, or to recommend its 
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adoption by othors. He said—less 
in answer to my questions than to 
my thoughts—that ho was compelled 
to lead the hfe he at present Ivads. 
It was the only means he had o: 
escaping the persecution of relatives 
What magic charm there was 1n bis 
blanket and dirt which enabled him 
to counteract the influence oi those 
relatives he did not explain, nor dul 
I quire, for there was a hesitation 
in his manner when speaking upon 
this pomt which forably suggested 
tw me the idea of insincenty He 
faltered like a man who tells a story 
that he feels will not be beheved. 
And it should be noted that he 
seamed quite aware of the mterpre- 
tation likely to be eo upon lis 
present mage of Lfe by those who are 
specially mterested in his conduct 

*I have made no will, he sad, 
‘and of course 1t would be of no use 
to make one now; it would auevit- 
ably be set aside.’ 

[ could not help thmking, how- 
ever, that if presumptive evidence 
were wanted for the purposo of dis- 
roving the charge he made against 

is relatives, it was to be found m 
the fact that those relatives take no 
steps, apparently, to prevent him from 
leading lus present extraordinary life 

In the naghbourhood, too, no im- 
portance is attached to the state- 
ments he makes m explanation of 
lus coufuct. 1 do not know what 
the opmon is of the Jundlord of the 
‘Peal of Bells,’ and perhaps there 
might be some diificulty m finding 
that sentoufious and contemplative 
ale-house keeper; but the landlord 
of the Railway Inn at S**"***, who 
1s almost equally sententious anid 
contemplative, and who 1s evidently 
well acquamted with the hermit’, 
antecedents, discredits the story of 
persecution altogether Ife will tel! 
you, as you sit m lus neat little 
sanded parlour, and listen to his 
quamt gossip, that he has known 
Mr. L™* for years, and that he 
knew his father before him. He 
will add, that even as a boy tho her- 
mit was remarkably froward and 
self-willed, and that as he grew im 
years he became even more averse to 
restraint. 

Then he will relate an anecdote in 
support of these assertions. He will 
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tell you how the hermit would shut 
Jumself up in his room and reso- 
lutely refuse to coine forth, when ho 
lived with near relatives years before. 
Now food was placed outside his 
door, accordingly, by those relatives. 
How, by way of a compromise to 
mere conventional arrangements, he 
did not object to eat what was 
thus supphed to lim; but, conces- 
sion ending there, pertmaciously re- 
fused to surrender the plates and 
dashes upon which his meals had 
been placed. How, as a natural con- 
neqqucnee, those plates and dishes 
accumulated in his room until there 
Was not a single piece of table crock- 
eryware to be found m any other 
part of the houre. 

When you have heard this and 
simular storics, and reflected upon 
the difficulty of carrying on a house- 
hold with an immate prone to m- 
dulge in such ccventricities, you will 
perhaps form your own opmion as 
to the real cause of the hermt’s pre- 
sent unsovial mode of existence. 

Whatever lay be that canse, 
Whether 1t be tho persecution of 
relatives, a capricious and quarrcl- 
nue temper, some smMgular form of 
nuudness, or mere morbid love ot 
notoriety, the fact remains the same 

Here 1s a man who 1s still young 
—he 18 scarcely nuddle-aged—who, 
if not a profound scholar, 1s at Icast 
well educated , who 18 conversant 
with the habits of good society, and 
who can express himself im well- 
chosen and thoughtful language ; 
who has a fair competence, and 
What was once a pleasant home, and 
who might take a place among his 
fellow-men at once dignified, ho- 
nourable, and useful. Wo find hun, 
instead, huddled up m a blanket, 
grovellmg in a noimwome kitchen, 
throwing away his mcome upon the 
idle tramp or the lazy vagrant, und 
exlnbiting lumseclf as a curiosity to 
all who choose to gaze upon him. 

It is im ble not to feel that 
here are rich gifts rendered profitloss, 
and a life that might be trutful in 
results utterly running to waste. 

Let us be charitable in our judg- 
ment, however. Whether the man 
would delude others, or is himself de- 
luded, heis equally worthy of onr pity. 


MAY IN LONDON. 
‘Tis the merry mouth of May.’—CHAUCER. 


ONTH of sunshine, mirth, and flowers, 
Genial airs, and gracious showers ; 
Benutiful and radiant May, 
Thou art Nature’s holiday ! 
Though in populous city pent, 
We are wont to be content 
With thy town aspéct and dress, 
Yet we do not love thee less 
Than the hind who tracks thee out 
By thy cuckoo's wandering shout ; 
By thy hedgerow’s clustermg bloom , 
By thy violet’s faint perfiune ; 
Golden cowslip, primrose pale, 
Scattered through each verdant vale ; 
And thy snule so warm and bnght, 
Turnng saddest hues to light! 
Though our very souls are sick 
Of this wilderness of Drich, 
And we may not hope to traco 
Half thy beauty, half thy graco, 
Through the din and murky sereen 
Here, that veils thy glomous mien ; 
Though we look for thee m vain 
As becomos thy woodland reign ; 
Flower-crowned brow, and vesture green, ‘ 
That bespenk tho sylvan queen ;— 
Yet, by many a ngn, o’en here 
We can feel when thou art near; 
Scent far off thy dewy wreath, 
Taste ny pulse-enlivening breath ; 
Stealing sweets but to dispense 
To the world-worn wanderer's sense, 
Sweeter spells that call lum back 
On a long, untrodden track, 
Which, ere yet his heart was wrung, 
Oft he traced when life was young: 
And though his bliss is dashed with pain, 
He lives that swoet May month again, 
And feels his heart with yearnings glow 
He thought had perished years ago! 
Aanio A, Warts. 


LONDON MEMORIES: 


ROM the foot of 
Ludgate Hill to 
Temple Bar may 
be a apace of eight 
hundred yards or 
lesa, vet It 18 larve 

¢, enough to hold the 

Y memories of as 

many vearr, Since 

‘ London wus a city, 
its hberty of Fleet 
Street, in the ward 

of Furrnngdon Without, has been a 

notability. @ As the direct lnglway 

of comniucation between the City 
and tho palace, the parhament, law- 
courts, and woolstaple of Westinm- 
ster, kingk and queens have tm- 
versed and sojourned m it; Jords, 
Rpiritual and temporal, have built 
mansions m it; ermuned judgos and 
coifed serjeants-at-law on ther mules 
and palfroys, mail-clad kmghts on 
their destriers, Flemish merchants 
preceding strings of laden hackneys, 
rows of burgesses in furred robes 
pacmg with crvie petatons, files of 
armed soldiers marching to music 

with flags flymg in the van of a 

triumph or an obsequy, have all 

worn its stones. Its area has afford- 
ed scope for revolutionary outbreak, 

as when, m the reign of Richard I, 

the furious rabble of Kent and Essex 

rushed down it to pillage the Savoy 

Palace; of social jeulonsics, as when, 

m the reign of Henry VI., the towns- 

men of the ward and the gownsmen 

of the Inns of Court fought out ‘a 

great fray’ therein, in winch the 

queen’s attorney-general was slain; 
for the execution of judicial sen- 
tences, an when, in the samo reign, 

Eleanor Duchess of Gloucester did 

penance for her sorceries, by walking 

‘with a taper of waxe of two pound 

in hir hande through Flecte Streete, 

hoodlesse (save a kerchefc), to Paul’s, 
where she offered hir taper at the 
high altar ;’”* or for theologico-politi- 

cal demonstration, as when, in 1679, 

during the agitation that preceded 

the passing of the Duke of York’s 
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LUDGATE. 


Excluaun Bill, effigaes of the pope, 
the devil, cardinals, and superiors 
of the chicf monastic orders were 
carried im state to Templo Bar, and 
there burnt, annd the blaze of fire- 
works and the blare of horns. Into 
inost of ita houses the ee 
angel entered, and touchod somo 
vietim. Well-nigh adown ita whole 
length the Creat Fire wingod 1s 
devouring flizht. 

There is scarcely an mech of this 
soil without 1ts memonal ir history. 
Let us place ourselves wnder the 
cuuidance of some wandorng Jew, 
Cartophilus, Ahasuerus, or by what- 
svever name he may be known, 
Whose sloeploss eyes have for ever 
pursued the vicasmtudes of Old Fleet 
Strect, at whose summons its ghost 
will resume its material tenement. 
From a keore of veracious chronicles, 
the work of such necromancers, be- 
gimung with that of Matthew Pans, 
and ending with that of Peter Cun- 
mnghan, have becn dismtcrred tho 
followmng incmoranda. 

The City of London proper, as it 
stood im the mmddle agox, was cn- 
cireled by a strong wall, pierced 
with divers gates, and inoated with 
a deep tosse. The gato of Ludgate, 
by which the citizens had egress 
westward — a quaint structure 
ndorned with the effigies of King 
Lud and lus successors — stood a 
short distance below the brow of the 
Jull wluch ears its namo. It was 
used as a debtor's prison amce the 
close of the fourteenth cantury. The 
wall, in this of its course, ran 
ma ime parallel to that of the pre- 
sent Farringdon and Bridge Streeta, 
till 1¢ terminated on the river's bank. 
Immediately outside the gate we 
cross the foxse or town ditch by a 
drawbnridge. Passing the Bailey, 
where the chamberiains of the City 
formerly held their courts, we come 
to Fleet Lano. Here, as early as the 
first year of Richard I., was a gaol, 
sone representative of which lasted 
until our own day. The rebels under 
Wat Tyler burst open and burnt it. 
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A second structure perished in the 
Great Fire; and a third mot with a 
kindred fate in the Gordon riote of 
1780. In those d 
dry political and religious offences, 
have lingered Lord Surrey the poet, 
Hooper, bishop and martyr, Donne, 
divine and satirist, Prynne the anti- 
quary, and Penn the Quaker. The 
Star Obamber’s victuns 

= a confined. Among the 
ignobler occupants were, according 
to fiction, Sir John Falstaffu, and, ac- 
cording to fact, the licentious Wych- 
erley and the turbulent Savage. 
In tho last contury tho cruelties 
practised on the prisoners excited 
public indignation, und became the 
subject of judicial inquiry. A repu- 
tation of a different, yot not less 
scandalous character hangs over the 
now dosorted area, once known as 
the precinct or rules of tho Ficet. 
Thore, until the nuddle of the last 
century, at any hour of the day or 
might was to be found ‘a squalid, 
profligate figure, clad in a tattered 
plaid nightgown, with a fiery face,’* 
a disfroc n, who, for a con- 
sideration of gin and tobacco, was 
ready to link m matrimomal bonds 
any who came to han, without gung 
through tho preliinipary ceremony of 
banns, or asking the consent of 
parents and guardians, His good 
offices have been put im requisition 
by runaway couplos of all ranks and 
ageos—somotimes a gallant youth and 
fwthfal maiden, honourablo refugees 
from the constraint of an obdurato 
father or stepmother; more fre- 
quently a scoundiully adventurer 
and a romantic school-girl of rank, 
the besutted victum of his designs on 
her fortuno. 

Tho prison walls were washed by 
the river Flete. A broad, and as its 
name ig a rapid stream this. 
Tesuing from Hampstead Hoath, it 
flowed through what are now the 
habia of nancy — eerie 

owns; was spanned by a go 
called Battlo, in memory of an en- 
counter of Alfred with the Danes, on 
the site of the modern King’s Cross; 
a little further on, took the names of 
the River of Wells, as it received the 
tributes of i and kindred 


springs, and of ill Brook, 
* Pennant’s * London.’ . 


from its utility; was agai : 
over at the bottom of miborn al 
down which the Old Bourne rushed 
to meet it, and finally emptied itsolf 
into the Thames. An anchor found 
sume years since near Battle Bridge 
evidences the ancient navigability of 
the Flete for two or three miles up- 
ward. It was so wide and deep 
within the memory of men living in 
1307, that ten or twelve ships, laden 
with sea-coal, could sail up it as far 
as Oldbourne Bridge, but at that 
period had }ecome so narrowed by 
the erection of wharvos on its banks, 
and the diversion of its waters to 
turn the Templars’ mulls at Baynard’s 
Castle, that the Earl of Lincoln pe- 
tioned the King’s Council for its 
cleansing. Some amelioration of its 
condition was the result, but it 
nover recovered its old glory, and 
skank by degrees into a noisome 
kennel, under the title of Fleet 
Ditch, which was happily vaulted 
over 1n 1733, when the Fleet Markot 
Was planned. A bndge of some sort 
must ulways have spanned its chan- 
nel at this pumt. The most uote- 
worthy was erected by John Wells, 
Mayor of the City, m 1431, who 
caused bis own naine, ‘embraced by 
augels,’* to be graven on the coping. 
Forty years afterwards the inhabit- 
ants set up a cistern of epring water 
thereupon. After the Fire, which 
destroyed the old bmdge, another 
was built, which remamed untl 
1765. 

Crossing the river, wo enter the 
street which bears its name. Im- 
mediately on the left is ground con- 
socrated to the holy St. Bridget, or 
St. Bade. In oldest time her well 
lay here, the gracious effluence of 
whose waters has haply cured many 
a credulous, woe-weary pilgrim of 
his ills ghostly and . Hard 
by was a church, where such an 
one might pay his vows of thanks- 
giving for deliverance. ‘Of old 
time a small thing’ was this 
church, as Stowe tells us; but by 
tho piety and wealth of Master 
William Viner, Warden of the Fleet 
Prison Sp it was greatly — 
larged. punning monogram 
& vine With grapes and leaves was 

ht thereon in stone. Divers 
* Stowe’s ‘Survey,’ 
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gspoliations were committed on the 
ancient edifice ere the Great Fire 
completed its ruin. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s wand restored it to 
more than its old beauty, and he- 
stowed on it the second steeple in 
the metropolis. In the churchyard 
are buried Wynkyn de Wonle, 
hal Lord Buckhurst, and 
ichard Lovelace, pocts, and Na- 
muel Richardson, novelist. At a 
house overlooking the samo apot 
John Milton temporanly readed. 
Near here, on the north side, 
the Bishop of St. David's had his 
London inn or mansion. Where 1s 
now Bride Lane stood from the 
time of the Conquest a royal 
» Parts of it were destrosed 
In 108~, ad subsequently, to fur- 
tinh stones for erecting St. Paul's 
Church; but as late as the ren 
of Henry TII. the building was 
still sufficiently large to accommo- 
date the King’s Court, Parhament, 
and Tnbunal of Justice. It gradn- 
ally fell into decay, as the Palace of 
Westminster increased in s17e and 
beauty, and lay m ruins until 1522, 
when Henry VIIL restored it to 
tem: splendour for the reeep- 
tion of the retmuo which attended 
the Emperor Charles V Hur- 
riedly, but sumptuously, a fair new 
lace was upraised, having a gal- 
ery of communication over the 
Flect with the Monastery of the 
Black Friars, where the emperor 
himself was lodged In this new 
Palace of Bndewell Henry after- 
wards held frequent courts and 
councils. There it was that the 
great od of dives met to dis- 
cuss the validity of his marriage 
with the virtuons and hapless 
Katharine. There he summoned a 
special assembly of nobles and com- 
moners to hear his own specious 
argument on this theme. There, 
for the last time, he and his queen 
dwelt together as man and wife, on 
tho night hefore the court was held 
their marriage void, ‘Twenty-four 
marriage void. enty-four 
ea after, behold the 
ed over by Edward VI. to the 
Mayor and citizens for a House of 
Industry and Correction. Thence- 
forward, to the idle courtier with 
curling locks, yuffling it in slashed 
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sleeves and purfled doublet, frit 
tering his hours in antechamber 
gossip, sneceeded the idle ’prentice 
with close-cropped poll, in coarny 
pmeon garb, picking oakam with 
unnatural diligence under pressure 
of whi . Byidewell was sub- 
sequently devoted almost exclu- 
aively to female delinquents; and 
Hogarth’s fourth scene of ‘ The 
Harlot’s Progress’ is accordingly 
lant there 

Adyancing, we pars on the left 
the inn of another Right Reverend 
Father, my Lord Bishop of Salia- 
bury. The court-yard or quad- 
rangle still preserves its memory, 
The mansion was in the sixteenth 
century made over to the Sackvilles ; 
and Lord Buckhurst, afterwards 
Karl of Dorset, here wrote the tra- 
gedy of ‘ Ferrex and Porrex.’ When 
the old house decayed ita barn was 
turned into a theatre, called Salis- 
bury Court Theatre, which stood 
until the Fire. The site then took 
the name of Dorsct Court, and on 
another portion of it Wren built a 
new theatre, called ‘the Duke of 
York’s, or Dorset Gardens’, of which 
Sir William Davenant was tho les- 
sce, and whose walls have echoed! to 
the sonorous voice of Betterton. 
John Dryden and John Locke had 
houses m tho same quadrangle. 

In Shoe Lane, opposite, was the 
workhouse to which the body of 
Thomas Chatterton was borne after 
his smeide, and in the burying- 
ground adjoming which it was in- 
terred. At the south sido of Shoo 
Tane a water conduit was crected, 
im 1471, by tho executora of Sir 
Wilham Eastfield, mayor, deccased. 
The water was conveyed from Pad- 
dington m leaden pipes. <A few 
years afterwards, tho inhabitants of 
tho street, worthily grateful for the 
gift, added a cistern to the conduit, 
and ‘ builded on the rame a faire 
tower of stone, garnis 
images of St. Christopher on the 
top and ls round about lower 
downe, sweet-nounding hells 

by an 


engine placed in the tower, 

divers houres of the day and night 

chymed such an hymme as was ap- 

pointed.” This standard, as it was 
* Stowe’s ‘ Survey.’ 


an 
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called, gave place to a larger about 
a Stay Bs At Peterborough 


Court beyond was once the inn of 


On the left we now come to the 
far-famed White Friars. Here the 
white-hooded brethren of the Blessed 


by Sir Richard 
ia (Ae ight of a noble house. 
church was rebuilt for them 
oa Courtney, Earl of Devon- 
in 1350, and rahi Ls Ni 
additions in 
Many a Gray of Codnor Sand Wil Wil- 
ton, and many a Courtney, lio buried 
ander the aoil of tho ancient choir. 
The friars owned much of the land 
hereabouts; among other places the 
hostel of Bolton Town, tho namo of 
which still maintains a corrupt cust- 
ence. At tho guneral dissolution 
of monasteries the Carmolites sur- 
rendered their house and church 
The hall, or refoctory of the former 
was turned into a theatre. Iu the 
‘Friary House’ John Selden long 
lived ‘in a conjugal way with the 
Countess of Kent,”* and there died 
in 1654. Stowe ‘mentions that on 
the site of tho old monastery were 
ae fair houses builded, lodg- 
ings for noblemen and othor.’ In 
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merly the George Tavern—is situ- 
ate), was, no doubt, christened 
debtors in mockery of their wealthy 
creditors. What was originally a 
house of prayer became a den of 
thieves ; Sir Walter Scott's 
i must have been the only 
over seen in the place. 
The law and its myrmidons were 
set at defiance. ‘Amida rabble so 


ks, gon y ago 
reas, 2 
tunate if he ace back into Fleet 
Street hustled, stripped, and pumped 
upon. Even the warrant of the 
icf Justice of Englami could not 
be cxecuted without the help of a 
company of musketeers.’* The 
a of the a a re not 
utterly sweep clean ugean 
stable of pollution, but what it 
iy a statute passod in the Sula sth 
vy & statute in the 8 9 
Wulam IIT. 

Ere wo part from this neighbour- 
hood, let us cast an eye at White 
Friars Stroct, ihe y known as 
Water Lano. here, at the sign of 
the Harrow, lived John Filby, tailor, 
unmortalizod as the maker of 
Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘ bloom-culoured 
cont ’ 

Within earshot of the lawlesa tur- 
bulence of Alsatia, the grave officers 
of the law, judges, and serjeants, 
established their guild. Here, and 
in the kindred inn beside Chancery 
Lane, we find them settled since the 
fifteenth cen The inn, as o 
oorparation, 3 remains, but in ree its 
ancient home not a single brother 
now dwells. 

Thence till beyond the Bar is 
rene A yt the Temple. In the de 


Eights of rm cold acs IL, the 
hts of Solon re- 
moved hither we ag 


in 1185, they erected the Round 

Church, whose Norman doorway, 

columns of Purbeck marble, and 

tombs of red-cross ta, are 

anti cent yl pared tu London. 
us in 

5 this bro- 

thotheod of soldier prioete 

* Macaulsy’s History of England, val. {. 
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and Christendom, and, save 
the Order of Jesus, perhaps the moat 
powerful confederation that the 
world ever saw, maintained itself 
here against all aggression for up- 
wards of two centunes, and grew 
fat on the fairest lands of England. 
Here, so renowned was the strong- 
hold, wvuld fearful men commit 
their treasure to the keeping of the 
Templars Here, when at the order 
of Henry III., Hubert de Burgh’s 
aeposit was surrendered, were 
‘found, besides ready money, vessels 
of gold and silver unpraiseable, and 
many previous stones, which would 
make all meg wonder if they knew 
the worth of them ’* <A scason of 
panic, however, came at last. For- 
tunate were those depomtors who 
withdrew thar balance before 1283, 
when Edward 1, under pretext of 
inspecting ns mother's jewels, sud- 
denly entered the bank with a posse 
of officers, and hghtened those coffors 
which he chanced to find to the 
tune of 1o00/. Even a Plantagenct 
king would scarcely have ventured 
on such an outrage, had not the 
downfall of the bankers been mani- 
fostly unpending. In 1308 the 
Templars fell with a great crash, 
and their lands changed owners. 
The Earls of Lancaster and Pem- 
broke, and the younger Despenser 
had each a brief tenure of the New 
Temple, as it was still called; but 
its next perinanent proprietors were 
the Knights of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem. They, however, 
having a fine seat of their own at 
Clerkenwell, never cared to live 
here, and shortly after the king's 
grant, leasel the property to the 
students of the common law. They 
continued to be its lessoes until the 
dissolution of the Hospital, when 
they obtained a grant in fee. 

A graver brotherhood than their 
predecessors in coats of maul, these 
Templars in gowns of stuff and silk, 
yet not without their genial side, as 
the rules laid down for their govern- 
ment abundantly testify. What a 
shout of indignant protest would 
resound throughout the precinct 

* Stowe’s ‘ Survey.’ 
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from King’s Bench Walk to Deve-‘ 
reux Court, were the revival of the 


old régime attempted !—if the decrees 
made in the rei Diol Elisabeth were ' 
still m force, ‘ that no hatt, or long, 


or curled hair be worm, or any 
gowns but such as be of a sad oo- 
lour that no fellow of this houso 
wear his beard above three weeks’ 
growth, upon pain of XXs forfeiture: 
and that none go in cloaks, hatts, 
bootes, and spurrs, but when they 
ride out of thetown!’* Rare dongs 
at Chnstmas in the way of ban- 
quetings and mummungs distm- 
gushed the Temple above all the 
Inns of Court. It was, doubtless, 
on some such ovcasion that Geoffrey 
Chaucer, when a student, +: far 
forgot himself asx to beat a Francis- 
can friar in Fleet Street, and thereby 
incur a fine of two shillings. Tho 
Lord of Masrule seema to have been 
a conscientious functionary, as one 
mnay gather from the lmuitations of 
his power which it was found need- 
ful to enforce mn 1632a-——‘ That thero 
be no drmking of healths, nor any 
wine or tobacco offered or sold 
within the House—that there shall 
not be any knocking with boxes, or 
calling aloud for gamesters, and 
that there be not any going abroad 
out of the circuit of this House, or 
without any of tho gates, by any 
lord or other gentleman to break 
open any house or chamber.’ At 
the magnificent Christinas onter- 
tainment given hore in tho 4th of 
Ebzabeth, Robert Dudley, afterwards 
Karl of Leicester, was ‘ Constablo 
Marshal,’ and the ‘ Master of tho 
Game, was Christopher Hatton, 
subsequently the ‘Lerpsichorean 
Chancellor immortalized by Gray— 


* My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The seals and maces danced before him.’ 


Rather a tedious business one of 
those banquets would scem to us. 
‘ After the first course is served in,’ 
we read, ‘the constablo marshall 
rabpagie} ~~ eat | arrayed _ a 

ir rich com harneys, white, 
and bright, and gilt, with a nest of 
fethers of all colours upon his crest 
and helm, and a gilt poleaxe in his 
hand,’ accompanied by divers other 
officers and musicians. ‘ Which 

* Dugdale’s ‘ Origines Judiciales.’ 
: Y 


oration of a quarter of an hour's 
length, thereby declaring the pur- 
pose of his coming.’ Various other 
ceremonies are then gone aie i 
among which is the entry 
‘huntaman into the hall, with a 
fox, and a purse-net with a cat, both 
bound at the end of a staff, and with 
them nine or ten couple of hounds, 
with the blowing of hunting-hornes 
And the fox and cat are by the 
hounds set upon and lulled bencath 
the fire. This sport finished,’ 1t 5s 
satisfactory to learn that the recond 
course was served. The entertain- 
ment 18 brought to a close by ‘ the 
antentest master of the revells, who 
singeth a song with the assistance 
of others there present’ Theso 
jollities take pluce at the midday 
dinner. After supper the fun waxes 
faster. ‘Tho constable marshall 
ag rorents himaelf with drums afore 
mounted upon a seaffold, borne 

by four men, and gocth three times 
round about the harthe, crying out 
aloud, “ A lord! a lord!” Then he 
descendeth, and goeth to dance, &e 
And after, he calleth his court every 
one by name, one by one, in this 
manner, “ Sir Randle Rackabite, of 
Raacall Hall, in the County of Rakehell 
—Sir Morgan Munnchance, of Much 
Monkery, in the County of Mad Mo- 
per c. This done, the Lord of 

isrule addresseth himeclf to the 
banquet, which ended with some 
minstralsye, mirth, and dancing, 
every man dopartoth to rest.’* 
Mighty pretty diversions these to vary 
the monotony of ‘Grand Mootes’ 
and ‘ Vacation reagan *—not to 
be sneered at b 1d-hall- 

ing Templars 0 dane degenerate 
fiaye if by no stretch of magination 
*° Tho Temple suffered 

emple grievo 
from the wanton violence of the 
rebels of Kent and Essex, in 138, 
who burnt the houses and books of 
the tenant, in hatred to the land- 
* Dugdale. 
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lord, Robert Hailes, Lord Prior of 
St. John’s. The divimon of the 
House into Inner and Middle took 
place subsequent to this event. Of 
the former, Beaumont the dramatist, 
and Browne the pastoral poet, were 
members ; of the latter, Sir Walter 
Ralcigh, ‘Sir John Davies, John 
Ford, and Richard Congreve. In 
the Temple Church are buried John 
Seklen, whose chambers were in 
Paper Buildings, and Ohver Gold- 
smith, who ended his days in his 
lodgings at Brick Court. The office 
of Master, or Preacher at the Church, 
reckons Hooker and Usher among 
its occupants 
On both sides of the strect we 
now look on classic ground Samuel 
Johnson’s chamlxra, 1. Inner Tem- 
pic Lane, Bolt Court, and Johnson’s 
Court, and the tavern where he set 
op his oracle, are well-worn places 
pilermage Hero Goldsmith 
made Boswell so jealous by his 
vain-glorious boast of mtimacy with 


the chief's houschold: ‘I go to 
Miss Wilhams!’ Thero the boy 
Samuel Rogers, verses in hand, 


came to sue for a gencrous eriticism, 
tremblingly raised the knocker, but 
fled before the terrible creak of the 
approaching despot’s shoes. Yonder 
room mn the Mitre has echoed to 
the autocrat’s sententious dogmas, 
the pregnant wisdom of Burke, the 
fine fancy and uncouth blunders of 
Goldsmith, the sulemn egotism of 
Reynolds, and the broad jests of 
Garnck. According to a doubtful 
tradition, the voice of one greater 
than all these has sounded in the 
Mitre—that of Wilham Shakspere, 
whose ‘ rime’ of ‘ Froin the nch La- 
vinian shore,’ 1s said to have been 
composed there 
Fetter, anciently Fowtar’s Lane, 
the whilome haunt of fewtars or 
idle people, oe next in our path. 
In later could boast of a 
denizen sayailie but idle, Thomas 
Hobbes. In its neighbourhood were 
gardens within Stowo’s memory. At 
both its extremities, scaffolds for 
ablic executions wero erected s0 
te as the last century. A church 
dedicated to St. or hoa occupied 
the maa A site an early 
At its walls Me Great Firo 
Eel its ravages on this side of 
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the strest. In os house adjoining 
this church the poet Drayton long 
resided. Outaide St. Dunstan’s clock, 
which projected over the footway, 





were crected, in 1671, the figures of 
two savages, which struck the quar- 
ters with thar clutw, They re 
mained here until the building of 
the new church some thirty years 
ago ‘The residence ot Master Robert 
Chifford, deceased, on the western 
aide of the church was, in the 18th 
Edward IIL, Jeasel by his widow, 
Dane Isabel, to the students of the 
common Jaw, and has cver since 
remained m ther hands New 
Strect, known since 1377 as Chan-* 
colar, or Chancery Lane, comes 
next. Its history hes not within 
the scope of this survey, but we 
may mention that its change of 
name aruse from the transfer which 
was then made of the House of 
Jewish Converts to the Master of 
tho Rolls of Chancery. Thero being 
no more Jews in England to con- 
vert, after their expulsion by Ed- 
ward I., the house gradually became 
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empty, and was finally turned into: 
the Rolls Court. In a house at the 
corner of this lane, Abraham Cowley 
was born. 

Temple Bar has given its namo 
to the remaining portions of Ficet 
Strect, on cither side) Memories 
throng around us here in such 
crowds, that but a few can gain 
vent. The hberty of Farringdon 
Without, since its first creation, was 
always bounded hereabouts by bars 
of some sort—in early timos com- 
posed of wooden posta linked to- 
gether with chans. The Strand 
Street, with sta libertzes of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and the Savoy, has 
immanonally been held to com- 
menee there. The view fru a the 
Bars, dunng the middle ages, com- 
prehended the Inns of tho Bishops 
of Exeter, Bath, Chester, and Worces- 
ter, and the Savoy Palace of the 
Duke of Lancaster, cach with a 
garden sloping to the river's edge ; 
the wolls of St. Clement, and Holy 
Well; the Stone Cross where the 
Judges used to hold pleas; tho 
Chancery Inns of Lyons and 8t. 
Clement; the churches of St. Clement 
Dances and St. Mary; the chapel of 
the Holy Ghost (near Milford 5 
the Convent Garden of Westminster 
Abbey, and the Woods of Long 
Acres, where the Lollards tuok re- 
fuge. The road was so thoroughly 
&® river-nide beach, that 1t was de- 
scribed, mm 1315, a8 blocked np by 
thickets and bushes Edward IL, 
oe {II., and jor + i levied 
tolls for paving it, y degrees 
it became lined on either sido by 
stately mansions. The Earls of 
Essex, the Dukes of Norfolk, tho 
Earls of Arundel, the Earls of Salis- 
bury, the Karls of Bedford, and the 
family of Drury, have each loft o 
name there. 

The bars and chains* gave place 
to a ‘house of timber,’ with a nar- 
row gateway, which, surviving the 
Fire, was reached by the succecding 
tide of renovation. On the summits 
of both the wooden and the stone 
structures have been spiked tho 
ghastly heads of traitors—English, 
Scotch, and Irish—Cavalicr, Round- 
head, and Jacohite. Monarch after 
monarch, from Elizabeth to Victoria, 

* Strype’s Stowe, 
Y 3 
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has sent a herald to demand en- 

trance at the closed gates, and re- 

ceived on their threshold the keys 

of the City, from ing mayors 
aldermen. 

In the vicinity of Temple Bar 
has hived a swarm of literary celebri- 
ties. At the Devil Tavern was the 
great Apollo Room, where Ben Jon- 
son drank canary, and capped verres 
with his fellow wits; where, in 
later days, Addison, Swift, and 
Garth dined together, and, later stall, 
Johnson gave & erring supper to 
Mrs. Lennox and the Ivy Lane 
Club. In the reign of Anne, the 
Kit-Kat Club, under the secretanat 
of Jacob Tonson, held its mectings 
in Shire Lane (now Lower Serle’s 
Place). At the Cock alchouse, Sa- 
muel Pepys ‘drank, and cat a lobster, 
and sang, and was mightily merry,’ 
with Mrs. Pierce and Mrs. Knipp. 
At Dick’s Coffec-houso, Stecle (who 
lived, and wrote the ‘ Tatler,’ in 
Shire Lane) often drank a mug of 
ale. Thence, after reading in the 
newspeper an article, which lus 
frenzied brain misconstrued into a 
satire on humself, rushed Cowper 
with the imtention of committing 
suicide. At Goorge’s Coffoc-huuso 
Shenstono used to read the news. 
At tho Temple Exchange Coffee- 
house, Goldsmith used to write jus 
letters 


A word, ere this imperfect chroni- 
cle of Old Fleet Strect closes, touch- 
ing the vicissitudes that have como 
over its denizens. In the middle 
ages wo find tie guild of hat- 
workers settled here, whose members 
were signully worsted in an attempt 
which they made dunng the reign 
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of Edward IL, to obtain protection 
for their trade. At the same time, 
or later, we hear of the alewives, 
or breweresses, of Fleet Street, being 
in high repute. Wax-work exhi- 
bitors have fixed their shows here 
from the sixteenth century down- 
wards. Bankers, represented by 
Messrs. Child, Hoare, and their 
brethren, have kept the treasure 
here since the reign of Charles II. 
But above all other professions, 
literature, from the first mtroduc- 
tion of printing, evinced a preference 
for Fleet Street, which it never 
withdrawn. Juchard Pynson had 4 
printing house at Temple Bar in 
1493. Wynkyn de Worde lived at 
the sign of the Falcon (now Falcon 
Court), and printed the ‘Frutye of 
Tymes at the sygne of the Sonne, 
in Fleete Streete’ Later on, Kd- 
mund Curll published at the Dial 
and Bible, hy St. Dunstan’s church. 
Yet later, John Murray, the elder, 
sent forth ‘Childe Harold,’ from 
Falcon Court. At the sign of some 
celestial or terrestial object im tlus 
nucrocosm of Fleet Street, has been 
unprinted many a rare black-letter 
folio, beloved of  bibliomaniacs. 
Every form of scrial, from the 
one-paged broadside to the many- 
sheeted monthly, has been issued 
from the Flect Street press. The 
genius and toil of four centuries 
have hallowed the precinct. A mil- 
lennium hence, when the records of 
the nineteenth century come to be 
incorporated with the Chronicles of 
Old Fleet Street, it may be that 


many now among tho latest will 
not then be the least of its literary 
shrines. 
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ROUND ABOUT LONDON: 
City Pen guing to Business. 


HERE iw not in the whole 
scheme of London society, with 
its multifarious plans and arrange- 
ments, a daily proceedmg more re- 
markable than that denoted by the 
title of this pa City Men—who 
are they ? \ ere are their homes ? 
How far do they go to business im 
the morning, and to their own dom- 
ciles later in the day? How do 
ehey travel? In the old times, the 
distinction between the City Man and 
the Wost-ender was not very marked, 
for the nobles lived among the traders 
m the City, more unserupulously 
than they do now = ‘The trader, but 
not @ a trader, now leaves lus desh 
or his counter when his day's 
labours are ended, and bends = his 
thoughts towards remons where 
penhlity af not nobility is to bo 
foul Hes! Mr’ in the City, but 
‘Esq’ at his home, lus daughters 
call hum ‘ympa,’ and know very 
little concermng the City and its 
usages, City churches they seldom 
or never visit , and of the Banh some 
of them affect to know less than ot 
that offer bank ‘whereon the wild 
thyme blows ' 

It 18 curious to trace the changes 
in the mode and degree to which 
City Men have assorted with the 
aristocracy m the metropolis. With- 
out gong qiite so far back as the 
dime of our bDlue-skinned ancestors, 
we shall find the inetamorphoses re- 
markable enough — In Fitzstephen’s 
tnne, in the twelfth century, the 
nobles and the traders together lived 
im the great arterns of London, such 
as Watling Street, Chepe or Cheap- 
side, and Bishopsgate Street, while 
groups of dealers im certain com- 
Inalities, congregating ‘/omewhat m 
the sume manner as tho bazaar- 
holders in the East, gave names to 
mimany other streets still existing. 
The Thamcs was a better high- 
way than any other; and was also 
a playground for water-quintain 
and other sports in which the 
youth of London dehghted. In 
the next century the fishmongers 
occupied stalls up Fish Street to 

td 


Grass Church (Gracechurch) Street, 
where hay was sold; and City Men 
had to work a passage among the 
tish as best they could, to get to 
the London Bridgo of those days. 
Tf they sought to reach Gravesond, 
as the firat stage in some long and 
venturous journey, they (in the time 
of Richard the Second) paid two- 
pence for the Doat-passage, inclnd- 
my ewh man jus truss of atraw ; 
for the boats had neither seats nor 
beds, and the passenger endeavoured 
to keep hanna tidy and comfortable 
under circumstances of no little 
difieulty. There were no vehicles 
of any kond for luxunous, idle, or 
hurned people --folks eather rode on 
hopehar or paddled through the 
mud, After dark, the streets were 
not deemed safe for his Majesty's 
heges; for we find « statute in 
the time of Edward the First com- 
manding ‘that none be so hardy 
as to be found, gomg or wander- 
ing about the streets of the City 
after curfew toll’d ‘at St Martin’s- 
le-(irand, ee ir he be 8 great man, 
or other lawful person of good re- 
iba or their certain messengers, 
ving ther warrants to go from 
one to another, with lanthorn in 
hand.” Two or three generations 
later, Edward the Third caused 
faggots to be laid down m the streets 
when he went to Parliament, to pre- 
vent lus horse from sticking in the 
mure, In the same reign a petition 
was presented to the king, com- 
planing that the public way from 
Temple Bar to Westinmater was 80 
full of pits and sloughs, and #0 in- 
terrupted by thickets and bushes, 
that neither horseman nor pedestrian 
could travel safely. Let our City 
Man tlunk of this when next he 
hurries from Fiect Street to Chari 

Cross. In the fifteenth century 

the region from London Wall to 
Islmgton was a morass or fen, 
fiving rise to the names Moor- 
fields and Fensbury or Finsbury. 
In 1415, the Lord Mayor caused an 
opening to be made in the city wall, 
and a postern gate to be constructed 
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at the spot which we now recog- 
nize as Moorgate Street, to lead to 
a ‘causey’ or causeway cxtending 
thence to ‘Iseldon’ and Hoxton. 
City Men knew little about this 
region in those days, except to look 
at their rif sag engaged at 
archery and ls in summer, and 
skating and sliding in winter, on 
the Moor or Moor-field. 

About the year 1500, or within a 
short period on cither side of that 
date, royalty and anstocracy lived 
in the City to an extent that we m 
our day are httle in the habit of 
supposing. There was the regal 
Baynard Castle, near St. Paul’s. 
There were other royal residences 
at Tower Royal, Bridewell, Old 
Jewry, and Fish Street Hall, There 
were the Earl of Westioreland's 
residenco in or near Monkwell Strect , 
the El of Salsbury’s at Dow- 
gate; tho FEarl of Warwick's in 
Warwick Lane; the Marquis of 
Winchester’s wm Austm Friars, Ear! 
Ferrers’ m Lombard Street, the 
Earl of Northwnberland’s m= Fen- 
church Street; the Karl of Wor- 
coster’s in Vintry Ward; the Karl 
of Ormond’s m Kinght Rider Street , 
the Earl of Aruudel’s in’ Token- 
howe Yard. = And. there was a 
City mansion which a few years be- 
fore had been inhabited by that 
special Duke of Clarence whom 
schoolboys always associate (some- 
times almost cnviously) with the 
famous butt of malmsey. Holborn 
and Ficet Street were rich in bishops’ 

laces; and, just utside the City, 

e Earl of Cravon had a mansion 
in Wych Street—a region of vory 
indecorous reputation in later days. 
As to the Strand, it became, durng 
this (the sixteenth) century, almost 
& lino of palaces and mansions on 
the south sido, with F pieces gardens 
extending down to the river. While 
nobles were thus to so great an cx- 
tent City Men, in relation to their 
dwellings, it 1s no wonder that mer- 
chants and traders made their do- 
mestic homes at their places of 
burmness. The Lord Mayor and al- 
dermen thought not of suburban 
villas; their wives and daughters 
wero in one part of the City house; 
their clerks, shopmen, workmen, and 
apprentices in another. They took 
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& pleasure-cxcursion, perhaps, across 
the fields to Clerkenwell or Isling- 
ton, but dreamed not of the days 
when those places, and others far 
beyond, would be absorbed in Lon- 
don. The main lines of City street 
ware still filled with walkers, horse- 
men, and litters—not with carriages. 
When Catherine of Castile came to 
England to be married to Princo 
Arthur in 1g01, she rode from the 
Tower to St. Paul’s on a pillion bhe- 
hind a nobleman selected by tho 
king, Henry the Seventh; when, 
some ycars later, Anne Boleyne rose 
to her perilous dignity, she rodee 
from the City to Westnunster in s 
horse-hitter; and when, many years 
later still, Queeu Elizabeth went 
into the City, she rodewon a pillion 
belund her Chancellor or Chamber- 
lam. City Men, m Ehzabeth’s 
tune, not always finding it con- 
venient to meet at the own shops, 
were wont to assemble in| Lom- 
hard Street, fo make ther bar- 
gains and contracts, they met at 
noon and m the evening, but, as 
Stow tells us, ‘Their mectings were 
tinpleasuint and troublesome — by 
reason of walking and talking m an 
open narrow streets bemg there 
eonstramed ether to endure all 
extremities of weather, or else to 
shelter themselves m ele > Avery 
oxtraordmary place for business, at 
or soon after that time, was the nave 
of Old St. Pauls Cathedral; and 
pleasure and rascality, too, as well 
as business. Dekker says: ‘ At 
one time, and in one and the same 
rank, yea, foot by foot and clbow 
by elbow, shall you sce walking 
the light, the gull, the gallant, 
the upstart, the gontleman, the 
clown, the captain, the apple squire, 
the lawyer, the citizen, the bank- 
rout, the scholar, the ductor, the 
idiot, the ruffian, the cheater, tho 
Puritan, the cut-throat,’ and others 
whom he queerly groups: ‘and 
thus, while Devotion kneels at her 
prayers, doth Profanation walk 

er her nave in contempt of 


Religion.’ 

en we pass from the days of 
the Tudors to those of the Stuarts, 
we hear of a gradual meration of 
the nobihty westward, leaving the 
City Men more to themselves. One 
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the innovation; and her wealthy 
subjects were soun ready to follow 
it. The coaches were wide, the 
streets narrow; the coaches either 
inflicted or suffered much uyury; 
tho titled and courtly people there- 
fore gave up their City mansions to 
merchants aud traders, and weut to 
live in the (then) genteel neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Garden and 
Taicester Square = The Thames had 
long been the favourite lughway 
from cast to west, and the boat- 
WM Were & nwWwerous and flounsh- 
mg fraternity, but the coaches, 
private and hired, now struck at the 
monopoly. Ta) lor, the ‘ Water poet,’ 
in the time. of Charles the First, 
ransaches! VYhe language to find 
words strong enough to capress his 
hatred of them He called) them 
‘hell-carte’ At one tnne he would 
pats the rider, becunse ‘It a» a most 
uneasy kuand of passage in couches 
on the paved streets of London, 
wherein inen and women are so 
tossed, tumuble’d, jumbled, and 
ramblo’d,’ aad where they ect with 
‘kennels, dunglulls, and wieven 
ways’ At another he expressed a 
doubt whether ‘the devil brought 
tobacco into England in a coach, or 
broughta coach ina must of tobacco.’ 
He told of ‘Two leash of oy ster- 
wives who lured a couch to carry 
thom to the Gaeen-goose Frur at 
Stratford-le-Bow And as they 
were hurned betwixt Aldgate and 
Mile End, they were so be-madam’d, 
be-mstrean'd, and kulyfied by the 
beggars, that the foolsh women 
began tu swell with a proud sup- 
postion of imagimary greatnes., and 
gave all ther moneys to the mendi- 
canting canters” Tho Londoners 
had been wont to cross the water by 
boat tu the theatres m Southwark , 
but now they went by coach over 
London Bndge, and Taylor ex- 
pressed his bitter scorn that— 

* Fulsome madams and new scurvy squires, 
Should Jolt the strects in pomp at their desires, 
Like great traumphant Tamberlaines each day, 
Drawn by the pampered jades of Belgia , 
That almost all the streets are Liocked out- 

right, 
Where men ean hard'y yasa from morn till 
night, 
While watermen want work.’ 
e 
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The City Men, during the soven- 
teenth century, had a reason of their 
own for disliking some of the foa- 
tures connected with ar The 
population grew in number, but the 
streets did not grow m width. There 
was more of OS heer but the 
thoroughfares could nut expand to 
accommodate tho increase — more 
shops, more stall-koepers, moro iti- 
nerant dealers (including, after the 
days of Sir Hugh Myddelton, water- 
carriers briaging New River water 
from the several conduits), moro 
Waggons and coaches, more horse- 
men and people. And the state of 
the best streets was then on a par 
with that of the worst and poorest 
at tho present day —rugged and 
filthy. As to the roads in what 
were then the outskirts of London, 
they were mere sloughs in winter, 
scarcely passable by man or beast. 
Thero was a waggish thoory enter- 
tained yn those days concerning tho 
longelegged lasses of Sussex—that 
the Jength of lamb arose from 
atretelung the bone and tendons in 
the tough pull required to drag the 
leg out of the mud of that county 
at every step, and thero war a fear 
lest London logs gbould clongate 
from uv similar cause. 

City Men had thus little cither of 
mducement or facility, m the seven- 
tecuth century, for residing far 
from their places of business, Nor 
were imatters much altered in tho 
eyhteenth. dn tho first place, tho 
ptreets were desperately mfoxted 
with profligate characters. Addiron, 
in the ‘Spectator,’ tolls us of the 
ruffans who called themselves ‘ Mo- 
hawks,’ and who were the terror of 
the strects during the raign of Queen 
Anne. George the Second’s time was 
not much better; for in 1744 the 
Lord Mayor went up with an ad- 
dress to tho king, praying for better 

rotection of the City streets from 

rutal outrage. Highway robberics 
in Hyde Park and May Fair were 
frequent about the middle of the 
century; and at different periods 
in the reigns of the first three 
Georges the noted highwa 

Turpin, Bradshaw, Duval, Macheath, 
Maclean, and the hke—were vir- 
tually lords over the o places 
near the metropolis. proprie- 
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tors of Ranelagh, Vauxhall, Sad- 
ler’s Wells, and Belsize Gardens 
were wont to employ stout resolute 
fellows to the _ wuadine 
evcmung, a8 & means o 

visitors to and from those places of 
amusement, which were in those 
days far away from town. In the 
next place tho streots were only a 
httle better than m the preceding 
century, in all that regarded facili- 
ties for movement. Kennels ran 
along the middle of every’ street; 
foot- pavements there were none; 
tho roadway, if paved at all, was 
always rugged and full of hollows; 
posts and palings alone shickled 
the foot-passengers from tho ve- 
hicles; crazy sign- boards swung 
uneasily overhead ; spouts poured 
down rain-water on tho unlucky 
wayfarers; bulks and shop projec- 
tions narrowed the already too nar- 
row way; sud molw filled the 
strects in search of the excitement 
caused by the pillory, the stocks, 
executions, and bonfires. Hogarth’'s 
pictures are full of such mdica- 
tions of blocked-up streets. London 
Bridge, the only land artery -outh- 
ward until the opermmg of West- 
muster Bridge in 1750, was Kuch an 
artery as we can now hardly conceive. 
Lofty houses lmed the bridge on both 
sides, with many ponderous arches 
overhead to prevent them from fall- 
ing in; the width of the street-way 
was only from twolve to twenty fect, 
1t was perilous to vehicles, owing to 
the lowness of the arches overhead ; 
and foot passengers could only walk 
in safety by followimg m the muddy 
wake of slow-going vehicles. Char- 
ing Cross was a mud-pond. ‘Tho 
Earl of Tyrconnel, in a specch m 
the Houso of Lords in 1741, alvorting 
to the difficulties encountered by 
members gouug to and from the 
house, said: ‘Tho filth of some 
parts, and the inequality and rug- 
gedness of others, cannot but in the 
oyes of foreigners disgrace our na- 
tion, and incline them to imagine us 
& people, not only without delicacy, 
but without government—a herd of 
barbarians in a colony of Hotten- 
tots.’ Carolne, queen of George the 
Second, waa often mud-bound till 
extra help could be obtained, on her 
way from St. Jamer’s Palace to Ken- 
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solitude as we would do if cast on a 
rock in the middle of the occan; and 
all the Londoners tell us that there 
is between them and us an impas- 
sable gulf of mud.’ 

Dung the long reign of George the 
Third matters mended, slowly but 
surely The paving became better ; 
the hghting improved, though the 
strect-lamps were muscrable affairs 
until the days of gas; foot passen-, 
yers learned to know what flag pave- 
ment meant ; scavengers became an 
institution ; cobbicrs’ stalls and pro- 
jectmg sheds cisappegred a little 
from the fronts of houses, swingi 
sign-boards less frequently threat- 
ened to fall on the heads of thore 
beneath; and the police obtained a 
better hold over street ruffians. Ne- 
vertheless, the width of street did not 
mcrease so rapidly as the number 
of velucles; and there was a good 
deal of throngmp and collision. 
Horace Walpole wrote to Miss Berry 
m 1791: ‘J beheve you will think 
ihe town cannot hold all the mha- 
litants, Ro prodigiously the popula- 
tion is augmented. .... Indeed, the 
town 18 so extended that the breed 
of chiurs 1s alinost lost; for Hercules 
and Atlas could not carry anybody 
trom one end of the enormous capital 
to the other.” He probably did not 
dream how fully Jus hap-hazard pro- 
phecy was to be reulized, that ‘ ‘tier 
will soon be one street from London 
to Brentford—ay, and from London 
to every village ten miles round.’ 
Stall, 1t 18 to be borne in mind that 
the villages so umphed were really 
villages in those days, too far from 
the City to constitute convement 
residences for City Men. 

And this introduces us to one of 
the chief modern features of Lon- 
don life—the vehieu/ur, The hack- 
ney coach, the cab, the stage-coach, 
the ommbus—what have they done, 
and what aro they doing, for City 
Men? The first coach-stand was 
established in London about two 
hundred and thirty years ago; it 
was near the ‘Maypole,’ in the 
Strand. Just two centunes ago 


joints, musty and fusty in the inte- 
nor, and slow in their movements 


ya 
In fact, City Men 
‘were oe by them, for they 
blocked up the narrow streets in an 
inconvenient way; moreover, the 
fare charged was too gh to be 
eborne as a daly practice by the 
average of traders. Two or three 
years ago, the cluefs of the carnage 
tax department reportai that there 
waa still ong hackney coach Ieft m 
London. May its shadow never be 
Jees—may it live for ever, and bo 
preserved in some muscu as a Me- 
monial of the past! Tho awift-gomg 
smyle-horse cab has nmsen on the 
raus of the old creepmg pair-horse 
coach, It was just about torty ) cars 
ago that tho first cab (cabriolet 
place, as ther Parsian mventorp 
called them) made its appearance in 
London. There are now more than 
five thousand of them. Qucer-look- 
ing things sume of them have been 
—such as the hooded chaise, with the 
driver sitting on the same scat as his 
fare; the chaise with the awkward 
little dnver’s seat sticking out on the 
right-hand side; and the sheo from 
an omnibus, with just room for two 
persons sitting opposite cach other, 
and the drives in front. We have, 
however, now settled duwn with the 
‘ four-whoeler,’ the most useful of 
the whole group; and the dashing 
‘Hansom,’ the favournte of fast men, 
and the terror of women and chuil- 
dren at the strect crossings. ‘Tho 
Jarvey of the old days was an irre- 
claimable fellow, the only way to 
pohsh him was to improve him off 
the face of the earth. Cabby is 
a little better; he is (somctimes) 
amenable to reason; and one cause 
of this is that City Men have taken 
him in hand. Such men, whose 
time is of much value, spend many 
a shilling in cabs while permeating 
the maze of streets mm the metro- 
polis ; and the drivers, knowing that 
there customers are not to be trifled 
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with, are learning to be civil, and to . 
push along as quickly az the throng 


will let them. It is worthy of re- 
mark that no extension of railway 
and omnibus systems will destroy 
tho usefulness of hired vehicles 
which may be ordered to any street, 
and through any route, at the bid- 
ding of the fare. 

Tho. ‘wach is another British 
institution which City Men know 
something about. In fact, the cus- 
tom of City traders having suburban 
residences depended very much on 
the establishment of vehicles which 
would go and return at certain de- 
finite hours of the day. There are 
old bankers and bankers’ clerks atil! 
hving who remember when there 
were only two or threo stage-coaches 
running from TVaddington to the 
Bank, making one joumney cach 
day mn each direction, at fares of two 
Alullings inside and caghtecnpence 
out, It was only a few years carlier 
than the tnne hero referred to that 
the Paddington trade was in the state 
deseribed by Mr. Smiles in his 
‘Laver of the Enginecrs,’—a work 
that renders eugineering almost as 
pleasant to read asa story: ‘ Pad- 
dington was in the country, and the 
communication with it was kept up 
by means of a daily stage—a lum- 
hermg vehicle, dnven by its pro- 
pnetor—which was heavily dragged 
into the City in the morning, down 
Gray’s Inn Lane, with a rest at the 
“Blue Posta,” Holborn Bars, to give 
passengers an opportunity of domg 
their shoppmg. The morning jour- 
ney was performed im two hours and 
a half, “quwek time,” and the return 
journcy m the evening in about 
three hours.’ But better days wero 
coming. By degrees, stage-coaches 
& little more ramd m movement be- 
came numerous, and most of the 
villages around the metropolis could 
boast of one or more of them. 
Quiet and cliquish affairs they were. ‘ 
On ther journey up to town in tho 
morning, the same City Men occu- 
pied the samo seats day after day, 
and had the same kind of familiar 
chat with the same coachman. The 
insiders, paying a little higher fare, 
were more deferentially treated than 
the outsiders ; and the driver would 
sometimes wait awhile to enable these 
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which cvontually ted the pub- 
lic. He put on an omnibus ( le 
did not till long afterwards ndu 

in the pert abbreviation ‘ lus’) from 


, stage 

jecred him! How they ‘nursed’ 
him, threatencd him, opporcd hin, 
obstructed his horses, wnjured his 
vehicle! Ho eould not stand it; 
he withdrow from the contest, but 
not before the public had shown 
unmustakably that they proferred 
ommbuses to stage-coachesr. The 
stago masters took the hint, and be- 
came ‘bus’ masters. Year by year 
did the number increase, as well as 
the routes which they followed ; and 
now that they are fifteen or sixteen 
hundred strong, it requires a City 
Man to understand them all,  /anch 
informs us that old women (of both 
sexes) are solnctimes driven from 
Regont Cirens to Chelsoa asx tho 
nearest way to the Bank; and those 
who are not old women have sufti- 
cient difficulty m discriminating be- 
tween tho various groups of ommn- 
buses. But City Men are seldom 
deccived in these matters; if 1s a 
part of their daily duty to know ex- 
actly whore and when such and such 
* buses’ pass, for the knewledge savos 
time, and time is munocy. It is quite 
a aight to be near the Bank from nwe 
to eleven in the morning, and from 
four to six m the ovenng. This 


rt 
same blood through the same chan- 
nels to the same placos. 
City Men also know what rivor 
trafic means. The steamors bring 
them to London Bridge every few 


minutes, and at very trifling 
ew, th, and Putney, 
Wandsworth, Battersea, and 5 


all pour out ther living streams 


om the ‘silent highway.’ And #0 
likewwe do a multitude of places on 
the banks of the nver below bri 
~—~ Gravenend, Greenhithe, Enth, 
Purfleet, Woolwich, Greenwich, &. 
To see the steamers at the northern 
foot of London Bridge 1s almost as 
great a sight mits way as that of the 
corres at the paengromeced tho 
@ press on, along the narrow 
gangway, over the duinb-hghter, up 
—a jam of humanity | 
Lut who is to count the number 
of City Mon who now come mto 
town in the morning by rail, and the 
various arteries through which they. 
flow? Jummic Sampson’s cxclama- 
tion 1s the only one applicahle here. 
Let us sec. Tho Eastern Counties 
Station m Shoreditch 1g not a love- 
able spot, nor is the Blackwall in 
Fenchurch Street much better; yot 
have they taught us to regard Essex 
asa suburb of London. A stcam- 
boat rapidly crosses the Thames 
from the great arsonal, and then 
the North Woolwich tram starts; 
gathenng up its people from differ- 
ent points on either mde of the 
strange mver Ja, it deposits its 
lvmg burden at Shoreditch or Fen- 
church Strect, as the caso may 
he, there leavmg them to rauufy 
throughout the City.  Anothor 
steam-boat rapidly crosses the 
Thames from Gravesend, and then 
the Tilbury train starts; drawing in 
City Men and other men from 
Grays and Purticot, from Rainham 


West Ham, from . Plaistow and 
Bromley, the tram bnmngs its stream 
to the great London vortex. Nay, 
even Southend clans to be a suburb 
of the metropolis; for one of the 
commercial magnates of the day— 
Sir Morton Peto—has built a bran 
new Chfton, or Clifftown, near it; 
and to mduce Londoners to take 
these houses as family residences, 
he offers to bring the husbands up 
to business by rail every morming 
for something hike sixpencoe per eo 
ney, and in something like an hour 
and a quarter, despite the distance 
of forty-four miles. He asserts that 
Paterfamibas will find it cheaper in 
the end to do this than to live m 
town, because wife and children 
will therehy patronize sea-tir in~ 
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Cates ( os ane. 
proper (sometimes 
pen) brings up its Barking and 1 
people, and the folke of Strat- 
ford and Bow—but, truth to tell, 
this in not a good City Man’s hne. 
A botter is the Epping railway, 
which, though not springing from 
1 fa) great o distance as the tra- 
itional land of pork sansages, does 
nevertheless rather all the (ity Men 
from their anuggenes in and around 
Epping Forest and Woodford and 
anstenl, and deposit them be- 
times in the morning at Shoreditch 
er Fenchurch Street. Then the 
Cambridge Ime begins ita cheap 
trains at the stations near the sourco 
of the New River, about Ware 
and St Marggaret’s, and clears the 
country of its City Men from all the 
purts round about Waltham Abbey, 
Cheshunt, Enfield, Edmonton, Tot- 
tenham, and Lea Bnidge 
Turmmng from the cast to the 
noth, and watchmg the two great 
stations which stand jealously near 
each other, at King’s Cross and 
Euston Square, we find this fact 
mule evident—that the companies 
owning the long Imes do not much 
care for suburban traffic. Still, they 
help to fill the great metropolitan 
reservoir every morning. The one, 
starting ita City Men’s trams from 
about Welwyn, picks up from Luton 
and Hertford, from Hatfield and 
Barnet, from Southyate, and Horn- 
sey, and Holloway, and pours out 
the passengers at King’s Cross The 
other, beginning ite short trains 
(say) at St Albans or Boxmoor, 
finds that Watford and Bushey, 
Pinner and Harrow, Sudbury and 
Willesden, do their httle best to- 
wards fillimg London every morning. 
Another vast concern, sunilarly 
struggling for tho northern as well 
as many other kinds of long traffic, 
wonld know more about City Men 
if its terminus were not so far 
distant. The Great Western 18 of 
course the railway here implied. 
The regal Windsor, and many 
pleasant spots around it, together 
with tho angler’s places ahout 
Cookham and Maidenhead, and Ux- 
bridge and Hanwell and Ealing, 
all help to swell the stream; but 
then it is hard work to get from 
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the Paddington Station to the budy 
hannta. 

What must we say, however, 
what cen we any, of the roundabout 
line which deserves the name of the 
East Weet North (Central Junction 
Continuation Railway? Not only 
does it carry a prodigious number 
of City Men to and fro between 
their homes and their placer of busi- 
ners, but 1t seems roxy to carry 
anybody anywhere. No sooner is @ 
train started, than it stopa, puts out 
three or four dozen passengers, 
in an equal number, and off again; 
stops again in threo minutes, ex- 
changer ita dozens or acorea, and 
again off; again stopra in three or 
four minutes, and go on, over and 
over agun. Ita ‘mision’ seema to be 
to wet all the northern suburbs into 
a ferment from eight in the morning 
till eloven m= the evening. Eyvary 
quarter of an hour throughout tho 
hvelong day, m both direetions, are 
Jong trams engaged in this hurly- 
burly. Hampstead Road begins it; 
Camden Town keeps it up; Cale- 
donian Road and Ishngton continue 
it; Stoke Newington and Kingsland 
do their part; Hacknoy and Victoria 
Park will not be forgotten ; and so, 
after meluding Bow and Stopney, 
out pours the flood of poople finally 
into the City. This 1s the busy half, 
but it 18 not the only one; for, by 
most wonderful dispensation of en- 
gineers, Twickenham has been united 
with Fenchurch Street by way of 
Hampsteul! Quiotly gomg nearly 
eastward, over the Thames from 
Twickenham t) Richmond, and 
thence to Mortlake and Barnos, the 
line suffors a painfully-suddon an- 
gular shoot towards the north-west, 
which carries 1t past Chiswick to 
Brentford. Here another disloocating 
twixt turns 1t to the north-cast to- 
wards Acton, where it receives a 
Hammersmith tnbua in some 
mysterious way; 1t works past the 
Edgeware and Finchley Roads to 
Hampstead, where a tunnel allows 
it to find its way into low ground; 
and then, taking a resolute southerly 
bend, it Is to Kentish Town 
and to the North London line at 
Camden Town. It is an amazing 
affair, a sort of distorted figure of w 
thrown on its face; yet it appears to 


have its merits, for City Men do work 
their way from Twickenham and 
Richmond by its means. 


as City Men’s lines. One reason for 
this is, that Surrey and Kent are 
beautiful counties for suburban 
villas. The South-Western brings 
to Waterloo Station large numbers 
morning gers, who, if not 
all City Men, are business men 
longing to the samo general class, 
There is the Windsor line, accom- 
modating also Datchet and Egham, 
Virginia Water and Staines; there 18 
the ‘ loop-line,’ as they call it, sweep- 
ing into its grasp all the City Men 
from Hounslow, Isleworth, Brent- 
ford, Kew, and Chiswick; there is 
the Richmond lino, serving Mortlake, 
Barnes, and Putney; and there are 
other lines, by which Hampton Court, 
Kingston, Epsom, Morden, Mitcham, 
Wimbledon, and Wandsworth pour 
forth thar morning ngers to 
Waterloo Bridge. This station 18, 
however, not to be compared with 
the cxiensive group at London 
Bridge, where four companies havo 
melted into two, wluch divide be- 
tween thom an ummensc station, now 
too small cven m its unmensity. 
Threo or four yoars ago the South- 
Western were justified m boasting 
that four mallicn engers went to 
or from ther Waterloo Station 
yearly; but then tho group of north 
and east suburbs contributed eleven 
millions to the Fenchurch Station ; 
and tho southern counties fourteen 
milhons to that at London Bridge! 
The Brighton Company, by possess- 
ing tho Croydon and a agi Rail- 
way, and also the branch past the 
Crystal Palace to Pimlico, have made 
Epsom, Ewell, Cheam, Sutton, Cars- 
halton, Croydon, Norwood, Streat- 
ham, Sydenham, and Forest Hull 
virtually suburbs of London. Nay, 
Brighton is so likewise; for a morn- 
ing express brings up its City Men 
to London Bridge in an hour and a 
quarter — insomuch that Brighton 
has become London - super - Mare. 
The South-Eastern probably beats 
even the Brighton as a City Men’s 
hne. 1f we trace on a map, or in 
Bradshaw, the Greenwich branch, 
the Mid Kent branch, and ‘ the 
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North Kent branch as far as Graves- 
end, we shall find about twenty 
stations, every one of which is the 
centre of a district that pours forth 
its City Men in the morning. Country 
hamlets have a towns of villas; 
pleasant residen spots appear 
where fields and woods used a few 
years ago to reign in their loneli- 
ness—and all owing to the Rail- 
WAYR. 

There is no mistaking City Men 
atthe London Bndge Station. Some- 
thing mm or upon them, something 
round or about them, marks them 
off as a special class. They are not 
to be confounded with the suburhan 
people who come to London for 
pleasure, or to purchase goods for 
thar suburban shopy Whether 
from the Greenwich line, or the 
North Kent, or the Mii Kent— 
whether from the Norwood and 
Streatham, or the Croydon and 
Epsum, 1t is all the same. the City 
Men are sut generis. They pour out 
of different doorways and gateways, 
walk determmedly on at a smart 
pace, descend by the slopmeg road to 
the clock-tower, disregard the cabs 
and "buses, and so get upon the 
bndge. Tlus 3s a fine place to sce 
them. Whon the great fire at 
Cotton’s Wharf occurred in June 
last, the City Men just glanced 
round ai 1t as they came over tho 
bridge; but it was only a glance, 
for they could not stop to stare. 
Whether with overcoats or Inver- 
hess capes, wrappers or mackin- 
toshes, the City Men on the bridge 
are to be detected from the other 
wayfarers. Leggings, knickerbock- 
ers, sticks, umbrellas, small black 
bags (City Men have discarded car- 
pet-bage), all may bo seen worn or 
carried by tho passengers passing 
over the bridge; yet even there do 
not disturb the n sea identity. Not 
so much in the things themselves, as 
in the way in which they are borne 
along, is the distinction maimtained. 
The City Men—goimg to Mark Lane 
to attend to matters of corn and 
flour, to Mincmg Lane for grocery 
and spice dealings, to the wine region 
around Trimty Square, to the foreign 
merchants’ region in Winchester 
Street and Austin Friars, to the 
banking region of Lombard Street, 
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to the shipping region at the docks 
and wharis, to the black diamond 
region at the Coal Exchange, to the 
tive region around ae 

to the textile goods on 

about Cheapside and Cannon Street 
—they all cross London Bridge with 
an air and manner not to be mus- 
understood. The jumor clerks and 
assistants are early; they may be 
seen by eight o’clock or so, in small 
numbers. Generally the mightier 
men are the later; but whether of ten 
thousand as year or of fifty pounds, 
they throng more thickly towards 
enine, and still more so towards the 
hour of ten. Every man has a watch 
which 1s tolerably reliable, but 
every mau glances up at the clock 
as he psseg just to verify his own 
timekeeper. No one 1s evor tov 
early at his office or counting-houre, 
each generally cuts 1¢ pretty closely 
in metemg out lus time; hence there 
is no Lngenng on the way from the 
station. On the arnival-platform it- 
self the bustle is so great that none 
buat the mutiated can tell City Men 
from other men; every one 18 scram- 
bling past every one else; everybody 
wants to get out first; railway por- 
ters jostle and are jostled; if any 
cab-people arc among them, they 
have to reach their cabs under diffi- 
culties ; and quick-sighted quiet 
police, in plain dress or blue dress, 
are watchful as to the presence of 
any of those queer characters who 
sometimes look out for prey at these 
laces. Whon, however, the flood 
is poured out into the open air, snd 
reaches the bridge, then do the City 
Men show their force—soparated by 
an undcfinable personality from west- 
end people, country people, aud let- 
surely people. The little black bag 
which some carry may contain pro- 
fessional or business papers, or a few 
articles of clean linen for special oc- 
casions, or perchance 80: ing in & 
sandwich-case or a sherry- for 
luncheon—we know not; but the 
bag has somethmg about 1¢ which 
seems to say, ‘I am a City Man’s 


here are some remarkable fa- 
cilities yet in store for City Men, in 
reference to their means of to 
and re ing from business. The 
Metropolitan . ilway promuses to do 
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much for them. At t we" 
know of it only as a nuisance. We 
have seen Marylebone and St. Pan- 
oras churches on the vergo of gaping 
pg a Hampstead and Totten- 

Court in a whirl of con- 
fusion, King's Cross blocked up for 
months together, omnibus drivers 
hovering betwoen despair and curs- 
ing, and Coppice Row really in a 
dangerous state for the ill-used in- 
habitants. All may, perhaps, bo 
bright again after a time; and then, 
if promises should be fultilled, the 
City Men from the Great Western 
region will plunge into the under- 
ground railway at Paddington for 
Farringdon Street, and from the 
Great Northern region at King’s 
Cross. Then, when the Chatham 
and Dover Company's operations are 
finshed, another stream will be 
brought to the same Farringdon 
Ntrect Station from Kent and Surrey, 
depositing the City Men from their 
Cray, and Bromley, and Sydenham, 
and Dulwich, and Camberwell homes 
at & spot within two or three fur- 
longs of St. Paul's. 

Out of evil comes good. Tho 
South-Eastern Company has boon 
rasta i by the Chatham lume, 
but the pressure has beon bravely 
borne. Thero is no calculating the 
fluod of traffic that will over 
this Company’s motropolitan lines 
by-and-by. An cxtension 18 being 
made from tho London Bridge Sta- 
tion to Charing Cross, accommodat- 
ing on its way the Borough Road, 
Blackfriars Road, and Waterloo 
Road, and uniting with the South- 
Western terminus at Waterloo. Then 
there will be another extension to 
Cannon Street, within two or threo 
hundred yards of the Mansion Houre, 
the Bank, the Exchango, and the 
very heart of City business. Tho 
station hereabouts will be a good 
reminder of days long gone by, and 
of the contrast between the past and 
the present; for it will be close to 
that famous old London Stone which 
sixteen centuries ago served as a 
milliarium, or central milestone, 
from which all the Roman roads 
out of London were measured. Two 
entirely new and distinct bridges 
will be built across the Thames for 
these purposes. What prodigious 


trade thore will be! The City Men 
from Kent and Surrey will be 
brought almost to the doors of their 
business establishments, without 
being hustled on foot over London 
Brid No less than two thousand 


omni of le now ascend 
or alight daily at the London Bridge 
station; or at least the omnibuses 
are there one thousand times in a 
day, whether laden iy or 
wholly; and City Mon have to bear 
the culty of struggling agamst 
them on the bridge. Agaim: there 
are considerably more than a hun- 
dred thousand persons who cross 
Bridge every day on foot; 
and on a bright Monday in summer, 
when excursionists and Crystal Pa- 
lace visitors muster in great force, 
the number 3s swelled to a hundred 
and fifty thousand—to the discomfort 
of City Mon, who dosire to cover the 
distance betwoen the station and 
their place of business m aa few 
minutes as possible. Cannon Street 
will have something to ray to this 
in a year or two. And then Cannon 
Strect wall nluo have its twopenny or 
threcpenny railway ride to Charing 
Cross Again: the busmess men of 
the West End—the thousands of 
clerks in the vanous government 
offices, and the thousands of well-to- 
do shopkeepers—will be brought 
from their suburban remdences to 
the boast possible spot for a station 
in the western half of the metropolis. 
We can fancy, too, the glones of 
Charing Cross Station on an Haster 
Monday, or Whit Monday, when 
holiday faces shine with glee; but it 
is business men only that are hero 
talked about. The heart of City 
trade will continue to beat just 
where it now is for untold ages to 
come, unless reasonable prophecy be 
falsified by some agencies equally 
untold; and as the City really can- 
not give home-accommodation to the 
traders, even if they were disposed to 
accept it, the traders must e’en come 
into the City in the morning, and 
their transit must be provided for. 


Note. The above sketch is com- 
plete for the purpose intended. If, 
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however, any reader of ‘London 8o- 
ciety’ were to dip a little bencath 
the surface, he would find the sub- 
urban railways to constitute a really 
wonderful system, such as has no 
parallel in the world. City men 
claim for their suburban London 
everything between Windsor and 
Gra ,» Waltham Abbey and 
Epsom, and even still further. Our 
map has no Jess than 170 httle black 
dots to denote the railway stations 
within those limits; and even this 
prodigious number leaves a few near 
the centre unmarked for want of space. 
It may be worth while to mentiom 
the names of the companies to which 
the soveral lines belong, with re- 
ference to the numerals on the map: 
—1. Great Western; with branches 
to Windsor (2), Uxbridge (3), Brent- 
ford (4), and Rickmansworth, now 
making (5) 6. London and North- 
Western; with branch to Rickmans- 
worth, now making (7). 8. Great 
Northern. 9. Fastern Counties; me 
cluding Colchester line (10), and 
branches to Southend (11), North 
Woolwich (12), Enfield (13), Lough- 
ton (14), and Epping, now makng 
( 15). 16. lamdon and Blachinil , 
with branches to Barking (17), and 
Bow (18) 19. North London: with 
the Hampstead Junction (20), the 
Kew Extenmon (21), and the branch 
to Fimsbury, now malong (23). 
23. Metropolitan (underground) ; 
with Finsbury Extension (24). 25. 
West London; with a (proposed) 
branch to Brompton (26). 27. Ham- 
meramtth Juncteon. 28. South- West- 
ern ; With branches to Chertsey (29), 
Hampton Court (30), Epsom (31), 
Windsor (32), Hounslow (33), and 
Kingston, now making (34). 35. 
——- and ree : iia cag og 

Epsom (36), Wimbledon (37), 
Crystal Palace (40), Pimlico Ne 
35. South-Eastern; with North Kent 
(38), Greenwich (39), Mid Kent (46), 
Ch Cross and Cannon Street 


Extension (47). 43. Chatham and 
Dover; with Metropolitan exten- 
Rions (44), and Farnborough branch 


(45). i 
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THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY. 


A TALE FOR MAIDENS, WIVES, AND WIDOWS; AND, INCIDENTALLY, 
FOR ELDERLY GENTLEMEN, 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘A SYMPATHIZING HEART.’ 


‘WHERE is Floy, Gussio ?’ 

Mrs, Knightly asked the question 
of her eldest daughter, as that young 
lady entered the room, stall equipped 
in habit and hat, where the comely 
Widow sat in luxurious idleness. 

‘Gone to her own room, mamma, 
and Gerald has ridden off straght 
to Woolwich: he sent a good-bye 
to you by megfor he had no timo to 
come in.’ 

Augusta stood looking absently 
out of the window. She had some- 
thing to say, and she was not clear 
as to how she would say it. Tho 
knowledge that Gussie had some- 
thing to communicate had dawned 
upon Mrs. Kmghtly from Gussio’s 
manner ; therefore shoe too felt un- 
comfortable. 

‘ Whom have you seen this morn- 
ing, Gussie ?’ 

“Oh, several people.’ 

‘Why don’t you go and tako off 
your things? I want you to go out 
in the carnage with me; I want to 
go into Regent Street.’ 

‘Dear mamma,’ began Augusta, 
turning round suddenly and fac- 
ing her mother — a proceeding 
which made that good lady feel 
herself guilty of meanness, some- 
how or other, in having listened to 
anything against any one who was 
dear to Augusta; ‘dear mamma, I 
will get ready to go with you any- 
where, after you have answered me 
2 question. Js my marriage to take 
place, as was arranged, in August ?’ 

‘ ‘What do you mean, Augusta ?’ 

Mrs. Knightly always would try 
to gain-time before she answered a 
straightforward question by asking 
another. 

‘ Will you take measures—in fact, 
will you givo me the fortune papa 
always promised me ?’ 

Mrs. Knightly always had tears 
at command; three large ones 
rolled down each cheek. 
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‘I havo had a great deal to annoy 
me this morning, Gussie—a v 
great deal; don’t ask me about suc 
matters now; I don’t feel strong 
enough to bear it; still, since you 
have spoken on the subject, I must 
say — No: not to marry Frank 
Tollemache with it and disspate it 
in a worthless manner.’ 

‘What do you mean, mamma?’ 
Augusta sat down now and ficed 
her mother; ‘I very rarely under- 
stand you,—now less than evor; for 
you could not mean that I am not to 
marry Tollemache; and you 
could not mean to apply the epithet 
worthless to anything m connection 
with him—or mo. What dul you 
mean ?” 

‘Exactly what I said,’ replied 
Mrs. Knightly, angrily, ‘that I'l] 
not givo you a fortune—it’s mine to 
give, remember, — to waste, yes, 
waste, on such a worth-——— on a man 
who has boasted that he’s going to 
nght himself and get out of his dis- 
graceful difficulties by marrying 
you. I hope you understand mo 
now.’ 

‘This is your final answer, 
mother? You will tell me your 
authority for these libels about 
Frank?’ 


‘ Yes, it is——, and no, I won’t go 
betraying a confidence. I hope you 
understand that, though you do so 
rarely know what I mean.’ 

‘Yes, I quite understand you, 
mamma,’ said Augusta, quietly; and 
then rising she went to her own 
room. 

Augusta was not a woman to 
attempt to melt a person’s harsh 
resolve by tears; she had a deeply- 
rooted. objection to Loe weepings ; 
at the same ‘time she was very far 
from being a hard woman. Florence 
shortly wandering rest- 
lessly into her sister’s room found 
Augusta just rising from her writ- 
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ing-table whereon a note ad- 
dressed to Sir Tollemache, 
with cheeks and red rings 
round eyes. 

‘Gussie, dear! what is the 
matter?’ she asked anxiously, 


throwing her arms fondly round 
her sister’s neck ; and then Augusta, 
who was not a bit of a heroine when 
there was no occasion for it, burst 


out crying afresh ; and after binding 
Floy not to say a word to 
mamma nor to Baines, poured her 


sorrow into her sister’s sympathetic 
ears. 
‘What a rage Ru 


will be in, 
Gussie! he’s s0 ot Frank; do 
ask him to speak to mamma.’ 


anxious to serve Rupert, Floy, that 
we could reasonably hope for his 
speaking to be of any use? Now 
let me bathe my eyes, for I’m going 
out with her, and 1 shouldn’t like 
her to see that I had been crying.’ 
She did not look lke a Niobe as 
she swept down the stairs and 
through the hall after hor mother. 
Still less did she look hko one as 
she took her Dwi _ open 
carriage—one ose sloping car- 
riages in which it is almost im 
sible for a woman to be anything 
but graceful—and shook out her 
voluminous skirts into soft, casy 
lines and folds. Some peculiar 
golden-lhned flowers, which rested 
under the brim of her white bonnet 
at the top, and merged away into 
nearly white at the sides where they 
came in contact with her face, ahi 
vented the pallor of her cheeks from 
bemg conspicuously apparent; and 
a hazy veil concealed the redness of 
her eyes. She gave her mind to 
some silks at Swan and Edgar’s 
in a way that enchanted her mother 
—for whom they were—and was 50 
politely attentive to her mothor’s 
weakly nothings, that on 
their way home after a happy hour 


of gata Sha of the ess of 
her heart that lady spoke : ; 
‘I am very much pleased with 
the way you take it, my dear; you're 
sure todo much better; and if you'll 
follow my advice, you'll at once 
send back whatever presents he 
may have made you.’ 
Augusta kept her head turned 
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vertising 
medium or moveable placard; there- 
fore she did not feel called upon tg 
rush about and inform every 


gagemen Frank 
self was broken off, or at the best 
i i ned. But it was 
ing that despite her 
haughty reticence, would get talked 
ate nity one pone when 
upert, after spending an hour or 
two in Tollemache’s rooms, said to 
him in a laboriously impromptu 
manner, ‘If I were in your place, 
my dear fellow, I’d get out of this 
for a time—it’s what I should have 
done myself if Georgie’s father 
hadn’t behaved so handsomely ; 
couldn’t you go abroad ? you needn't 
fear to leave her; Gusme will be 
true as steel to you.’ When Rupert 
said this Frank Tollemache knew 
that the brother and mster had 
talked it over, and that the sugges- 
tion that ho should go away had 
been made by the lady to spare him 
possible mortification. And so with 
a faint but clinging reliance on that 
last feeble straw, time, which un- 
happy people so providentially hope 
is going to do much for thom, Frank 
Tollemache and Augusta resolved 
le pep ti eestor 
0 IM tho Tight place again. 
Mrs. Vining had one of those 
dangerous little dinners which young 
scarp women will s0 ape peand 
persist in giving, regardless of con- 
sequences. Georgie Clifford was 
there, of course, and Rupert 
Knightly. They were a safe pair 
enough, for their weddi was 
settled; it was not to that 
this dinner was dangerous. Nor was 
it so to Augusta and Frank Tolle- 


e 


and more —_ at Harry Vin- 
ing’s tablo anywhere else. He 
was a favourite of the hostess, too, 
and that always gives a man im- 
mense advan F 

He had been a frequent visitor at 
the Kuightlys’ house of late; and 
Florence could never sufficiently 
admire the refined tact which made 
him—though of course devoted to 
her—persistently endeavour to in- 
gratiate himself with her mother— 
with her nch mother, on whom, as 
had been proved in r Guasie’s 
Case, CVE ing de Mamma 
cannot fail to ke him, she thought, 
and if my wealth may be the means 
of his bamg enabled to marry me, 
how nght he 1s to try and pleaso 
her so as to insure it. Florence 
liked him too well to pause and 
consider how very unheroic such & 
proceeding was on the part of this 
idol of hers. He did not say much 
to her mdividually, whilst they 
were seated at table, for the party 
was too small for the conversation 
to be anything but general. And 
Rupert did no small service to 
Colonel Crofton’s cause in the heart 
of Florence, by talking to him a 
great deal, and giving him the 
opportunity of saying a great quan- 
tity of clover nonsense, in order to 
cover Augusta's sadness and Frank’s 


silence. 
But when they had all reassembled 
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which Colonel Crofton, sitting 
her side, poured into her ear. 
‘We have not been to Green 
once this season,’ they 
Vining say to Georgie, 
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He wanted Georgie Clifford to be 
off and away before that excursion 
came to pass. 

‘I should like to wait until you 
can go with us,’ Florence answered 
with a warm blush; ‘ but you see 
we are dependent in a measure on 
Mrs. Vimng.’ 

‘ Nonsense, excuse me, but if that 
is all, I will undertake to 
Mrs. Knightly to go, and you 
can fix your own time. Perhaps we 
had better not say anything about 
it until your brother is married. 
Gerald will meet us there, no doubt, 
and we'll have a delightful family 


He said the words designedly ; 
and for many days—till the Green- 
wich day was among the things of 
Be were meat 
and drink to Florence; and her eyes 
at once told him that they were so. 
_* Dearest, your 
silence means that you wish my 
said, "bet ling do and Tights 
said, wn j 
pase pee, Mr for one moment, 
as he affected to turn a for her. 
Florence, lowering her head 
to avoid his too earnest gaze, made 
a short s ee one that was 
very mus purpose. 

‘Yea;’ and then as ahe dashed off 

Za 
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Ste ee ee 
wo very happy, 
when poor Guasie’s 
being so strained at. She could 
— have laughed (she said this 
to herself, Georgio with, plounre) 
have hit with pleasure), 
when Miss on 68 


the last occasion of her having met 
him there. It was very spiteful of 
Georgie, she thought, to to his 
ae admiration for herself in that 
> for of course it was only that. 
She ‘could almost have wished, too, 
that he had chosen other words for 
his answer than, 
‘ And I cannot plead a fairer cause, 
Miss Clifford.’ 


But, altogether, she went home 
very happy indeod, and understood 
perfoctly now why people liked din- 
ner Lap 
She did not condole with Gussie~— 
Gesle tos in teed of erampety 

gsie in of sympa 
and condolence—until she had re- 
moved the filmy muslin and pearls 
and ordered her maid away. Then 
she flung on a white dressing-gown, 
and ran to Gussie’s door. 

I come in, Gussie? Do let 
me.’ On her sister admitting her, 
she proceeded to explain how sorry 
she was that she had forgotten to 
ee more particularly to 

, Who was going the next aay i 
and as Augusta acquitted her of all 
blame, and rather abeently accepted 
her excuses, she went off into a dis- 
cursive canter through the wide field 
of Colonel Crofton’s merits, and was 


tat eer proved a had not bon 
listening to a word Florence had 
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lame a horse that had once 
to Colonel Crofton, Gussie t 


her mi 
ing out her bright hair; but when 
they come to know him better they'll 
lei popctl og I'm sure. How I 
mamma will like him! 


‘And where do Rupert and you 
mean to live, dear?’ asked Mrs. 
Knightly of her fature daughter-in- 
law, a8 sho was pre to leave 
the room in Lord Clifford’s house 
which had been devoted for some 
days to the reception of all the 
new dresses for the great occasion. 
Georgie all day deciding the quer 
rgie y deci ques- 
tion of what po eg tar cba 
appear in ; mgntly 
just driven over to fetch them ac- 
cording to agreement, and to in- 
sae tae preparations as far as they 


: Where do Rupert and you mean 
to live, dear ?’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Knightly, I’ve rather 
wondered that you haven’t asked 
that question before. Where should 
you would be the most proper 
place ?’ 

Georgie was on her knees before 
an artificial flower box, and she 
Groped a wreath into it as she 
spore, and looked up straight into 
Knightly’s face. 

Mrs. Knightly, aided by her con- 
science, read in Georgie’s eyes, 
‘Don't you think the house in Pic- 
cadilly, where you have stationed 
baa would be the most proper 
a for Rupert Knightly, Esq., and 

8 bride to take u boing abode ? 
and the reading dis 

‘I don’t know, I’m cet sis an- 
swered, rather shortly. ‘If I had 
been. consulted, which I haven’t 
been, I might have an opinion to 
offer : as it is, I have none. 

Georgie, sweet and dear as sho 
was, rose freely if the least slight 
was put upon her; the laughing 
light went out of her eyes in & MO- 
ment, therefore, as she stood Ay ak 

before Mrs. 


suddenly Knightly 
‘Consulted you! Considering that 
my father has settled house, ; 
that he has upon dear 


mer can ae 
Oy 


OED 


_— ew” 
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us to consult you about our future 
residence. We shall live here, Mrs. 
ane , here, in this house, which 
bo upert’s on the day he mar- 
me,’ 


ee a ge 
, Lm sure,’ sai . Kni 
blandly, for Georgie had fri hiened 
her a little; ‘ but not more any 
parent would do for a child. Your 
pape isn’t in, is he, dear? or I'd go 
and tell him how pleased 1 am; 
we're spirits m fact. I 
always used to say to dear Mr. 
Knightly, fathers can’t do too much 
efor their children.’ 
‘ They cannot, indeed, Mrs. Knight- 
ye replied Georgie; ‘for we know, 
on’t we, that the children very 
frequently gp to the wall when their 
fathers no longer live to take care of 
them? No; papa is not at home; 
it’s a t pity, as he would, of 
course, be happier if he knew that 
ber approved so heartily of what he 
done ; however I will be sure to 
tell him.’ 
talking to Gane about 1, " papa 
ussie about if, ‘ papa 
was in his study the whole time, 
ing about the Channel 
ships, or manning 
, that he’d seen in the 
“ Times” that morning, had put him 
bl gums’ obensly cepraraludeg 
gone oO y congra 
him and herself on being kindred 
spirits, I really believe he would 
have blown her up, as he calls it; 
and, Gussie, I’m not sure that it 
would not have served her right. 
She sympathize with papa, indeed ! 
Nonsense.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


MBS. KNIGHTLY PARTAKES OF WHITE- 
BAIT AND OTHER DELICACIES, 

There was a fiery heat in the air, 

and the languid wind, when it could 


be caught, warmed more than itre- Three 


The heat came throbbing 
down in flerce waves upon the heads 
of all who had ventured out 
from beneath the tering roof. 
It was the of all others to make 


thoughts of wich, of dining 
the river, cobs, asd ned 
nately it was the very day selected by 
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Mrs. Knightly for that excursion 
— had ‘ol first ni of at 
ining’s dangerous dinrer. 
Colonel Seber had been a 
mo spring of everything. Hoe 
had made himself invaluable. The 


day had been suggested by him 
though I havo said Mrs. Knightly 


selected it; so she did, nominally 
but Colonel Crofton had instructed 
her, although she was scarcely aware 
of it. He had himself indited the 
directions to Mr. Hart which made 
the latter determine to excel himself, 
and give them the room with the 
large balcony facing the Royal Hos- 
pital, as the river was not quite all 
that could have been wished Colonel 
Crofton had graciously allowed tho 
Vinings to bo asked to join them, 
becuuse he wanted Harry to drive 
him down, and because Mrs. Vining, 
an unconscious ally, might be useful 
to him while they were thore. But 
with the exception of the Vinings 
Crh himself, he observed parcn- 

ctically) the party was strictly o 
family one. 

Rupert was married. Georgie was 
Mrs. Knightly now; and they were 
away in Paris with Frank Tolle- 
mache, who had only been too glad 
to join Gussie’s pet brother—to the 
great relief of Colonel Crofton. He 
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She was a woman who united a fra- 
gile appcarance and tender, delicate 
tints, with the most perfect health 
and the hardest of constitutions. 
There is an old Eastern Counties 
phrase that is often used with refer- 
ence to ps a who Mpc an ap- 
pearance of health, w sae bigiees 
of salubrity in thar cheeks, when 
they are, in truth, far from being ro- 
bust: ‘ Ho is ill,’ they say, ‘ but his 
looks don’t pity him.’ Now Mrs. 
Knightly’s looks did pity her im- 
mensely. This h cal, deli 

woman, who had kept up a running 
account with a doctor from the time 
she was sixteen—which fact alone 
proves her strength—was in reality 
very tough indeed. Hers was tho 
class of beauty that ill-health would 
have utterly destroyed; a headache 
would have diminished her bloom m 
half an hour, and a scrious indi 

sition have rumed it for ever. But 
she never had either one or the 
other; and in this her second sum- 
mer the rose bloomed bnghtly as of 


yore. 

She had nearly loft off shamming 
mourning now—this idolized wife, 
upon whom had been heaped by her 
dead husband every imaginable mark 
of love and confidence. Silvery grey 
predominated, to be sure Her dress 
‘was a cloud—a cloud with fourtcen 
small flounces on it, and her gloves 
were of the same huo; but the bon- 
net of black Maltcse lace, to match 
the shawl which she wore like a 
Frenchwoman, had a crimson rose 
like a cockade on t!e outside of the 
brim to the Icft, and youthful buds 
of the same clustering upon hor soft 
dusky hair. And the caineo : 
and ‘the bunch of charms, and the 
jewelled buckle which clasped her 
waist rather tightly—none of these 

They looked, however, as much 
like aor ber face did ; peng aH 
eyes, softly smiling mouth, an 
dimpling cheeks. She had come 
there last to eat whitebait with the 
father of her children— with the hus- 
band, who was dead and———nearly 
forgotten. And now, before the last 
word had been chiselled on the 
elaborate monument she had or- 
dered to be raised to him, while he 
was fresh in the memory of a ‘little 
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French poodle, who still would wait 
patiently and faithfully for hours at 
the door of the room from which his 
master would never again come forth, 
—she, the widow, was on the alert 
to catch the faimtest sound of the 
wheels which were bearing towards 
her another man; and—alas for the 
daughter! — Florence’s cars were 
stramed to catch the same sound. 

Augusta, who had not cared very 
much how sho looked, and Florence, 
who had cared very much indeed, 
had for once dressed alike. They 
had put on blue grenadines, covered 
with wonderful puffings, and pretty’ 
white hats with droopmg white fen- 
thers, and bands of black velvet 
round them. 

Gerald from Woolwieh, and the 
Vinngs and Colonel Crofton from 
London, arrived at the same time; 
and then, as 1t was too carly to dine, 
they decided to go into tho Hospital 
and sec tho well-worn lions there. 

Pnttmg out of the question the 
Chapel, which is a gem, and the 
Painted Hall, whch, m spite of its 
beauty, is a tmal to every ono who 
cares about pictures, the hght bein 
Ro ingeniously contrived, that, stan 
where you will, it does not fall npon 
a single painting; and the Charles’s 
Ward, and the long, wonderfully 
clean pera Saget and the glass 
model of tho battle of Trafalgar, 
where all the ships are blazing away 
ficrcely in cotton-wool; putting all 
these, together with the beauty of 
form of the building as a whole, out 
of the question, the colour of it alone 
is worth going any distance to seo it. 
The whole of the two blocks that 
face the river 38 of the uniform 
Danish crow tint—a deep, time- 
cae prey. It was in one of these 

that Nell Gwynne had a suite 
of apartments; and here, so latoly as 
1853-4, might still be seen hanging 
from the wall the faded drapery 
_ had once fluttered over her 
couch. Time’s changes—how won- 
derful they are! This same room 
has seen many of them, from the day 
the foundress of the St. Alban’s fa- 
mily rested therc, when Charles held 
court at Greenwich, up to the pre- 
sent time, when it is the drawmg- 
room of one of the private families 
residing thare. 
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It was too hot on this especial 
July cvening to stand outside on 
those bright yellow paths between 
the velvet-like plots of grass and 
admire the colour of the building. 
As Colonel Crofton suggested, thoy 
could do that more comfortably from 
the Trafalgar balcony after dinner, 
when it was cool. So they went mto 
the Pamtc! Hall; and while Flo- 
ronce stood at the onter end, na 
a rapid sketch of the head of Vasco 
de Gama, and the others wandered 
about trymg to make out what it 
was all abuut on the cerlng, Colonel 
Crofton and Mrs. Kughtly went on 
into that little rvom at the top, where 
flond angels with stout wings are 
bearing aloft a gashed and pallid 
Nelson. When they came out and 
joined the rest of the party, Florence, 
who hai learnt to study every look of 
Crofton’s, saw that he wore a rather 
pleased and triumphant expression, 
while her mother looked pule and 
azitated, happy and uncomfortable 
all at once. 

‘ Ho has spoken to mamma, before 
ho does to ine,’ she thought. ‘ How 
noble, how thoughtful, how like him!’ 

So ho had, Florence, but not about 
what you suppose. 

‘ And now let us go and dine; I’m 
stire 1t must bo time,’ said Gerald, 
who had no thoughts of ideal heroes 
to nourish, while he sketched heads 
of very real ones, and who had not 
Jooked at the ‘Immortality of Nel- 
son’ through rosy glusses. 

‘Yes,’ rephed Coloncl Crofton, 
‘we've seen everything that’s worth 
secing, and done everything that’s 
his doing, and now we'll go and 

e > 

Jgnorance was indeed bhss to Flo- 
rence that nyht. How thoroughly 
she enjoyed the brown bread and 
butter and the little siver fish which 
have obtamed for themselves such a 
name; and how thoroughly she en- 
joyod that hour or two on the bal- 
cony when dinner was over, and the 
dchcate odour of coffee, mixed with 
the fragrant breath of some unex- 
ceptionable cigars, were stealing over 
her senses. Little steamers kept 
shooting up and down the river, 
with their star-like light at the bow. 
They had on board y some 
ponstaking musicians, who wero 

® 
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wafting abroad on the sleepy sum- 
mer ar their belief in the ‘ Power ef 
love,’ and im the fact of Britannia 
being the pride of the ocean; and 
these airs mingled with the coming 
darkness, and with the incense of 
flowers and flattery from Colonel 
Crofton, who was by her side, and 
made an atmosphere of perfect hap~ 
piness around her. Colonel Crofton 
gave them vanous historical details 
connected with the vast pile that 
loomed grandly before them ; and he 
had the art of rendering hus historical 
details other than dry, and at tho 
sane tine imparting information. 
Mrs. Kmightly’s mustakes with re- 
ference to the present occupants of 
the building were rather humorous. 
Some fur young faces and zraceful 
forins, habited in the orthodox cos- 
tume of this period, appearing at a 
window in the eastern quarter of the 
Hospital, she, after looking at them 
through her opera-glass, expressed 
some hey aap oh some slight 
surprise nurses bung so young 
and so gaily drossed. It was not 
until Colonel Crofton assured her 
that he was on visiting terms with 
somo of the officers’ families residing 
there that she could at all realize 
tho fact of people being in society, 
and at the same time living m an 
hospital. 

By and by darkness fell upor 
everythmg,—‘ as a feather is 
down from an cagle in its 
fight,’ softly, gradually, entirely— 
foll upon the mighty river, and u 
that colossal pile, that best, noblest 
monument to the memory of Queen 
Mary, William the Third’s consort, 
which rears itself on the banks of 
that river: and that wonderful litéle 
rattling noise had been made, which 
announces that it 1s sunset; and 
hoemen had gone the rounds to 
out all the strangers from the Hos- 
pital. And as they had more than a 
seven-mile drive before them, it was 
tume to think of starting for home. 

So Florence tore herself awsy from 
the contemplation of swift-flowing 
river and time-honoured building, 
from thoughts of naval greatness 
and memories of the golden days of 
that Hospital which was once a pa- 
lace, blessed her mother for 
saying to Colonel Orofton— 
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‘You will return with us, I hope. 
Mrs. Vining must not monopolize 
both our cavahers.’ 

That drive home was an hour in 
paradisc. The Old Kent Road may 
not be «very one’s idea of paradise, 
but it was Florance’s as she sat by 
his side on that lovely summer even- 
ing and heard her mother tallang 
amably to him. The only draw- 
backs to this paradise were, that it 
would soon end for to-night, and 
that Guasrie was not in an enjoyable 
frame of mind. Florence made the 
most magnanimous resolves relating 
to Gussie. When J am married, she 
thought, ll get him to talk mamma 
over to let Gussio and Frank be as 
happy as I am myself. 

en, a8 it grew later, the jowelled 
points that camo out im the sky 
seemed less bright than her own 
future—less bnght than the fato 
which was surely going to be hers. 
Once the wife of this man, care, sor- 
row, doubt, difficulty, could never 
assail her again; and though the 
thought, ‘What wonder that he 
thinks me far?’ rose occamonally, 
deep in her woman’s heart, there 
lurked another which took the form 
ofa sa har God make me worther 
the love of such a heart us his!’ 

And s0, while Florence dreamt 
awny the time, and prayed to be 
rendered more worthy of him, her 
mother sat pondering over the difti- 
culty there would be in communi- 
cating her plans to her children; 
and Crofton thought gloomuly, ‘If 
Gussie had but given me a third of 
the love and devotion her mother 
and sister so frecily waste upon me, 
I should not havo perjured myself 
in this way.’ 

‘Whoever made dining on white- 
bait at Greenwich an institution 
deserves to be publicly thanked, I 
think,’ Florence said as they drew 
up at their own door; ‘it’s the 
rid a day I ever spent in my 


‘And I have enjoyed it for the 


first time in my life,’ replied Colonel 
Crofton, as he held her hand for one 
moment in adieu 


‘I won't ask either of you tired 
girls to come to my room to-night,’ 
said Mrs, Knightly, as she kissed her 
daughters on the landing, ‘but I 
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want you both early to-morrow—I 
have something to tell you.’ 

Florence blushed, and cast her 
cyes down; and Augusta slightly 
opened hers as she replicd— 

‘Oh! indeed, mamma, something 
to tell us, have you? Well, we will 
be sure to come.’ 

‘Gussie,’ asked Florence, rather 
piteously, as they were separating 
at the door of the elder sister’s room, 
‘ Baines wil] remain with mamma, 80 
she won’t interrupt us; may [ come 
m and speak to you for a minute?’ 

‘ Yes, dear,’ replied Gussie, rather 
wearily ; ‘ though what can you have 
to say that won’t keep till to-mor- 
row? However, come in by all 
means and—say it.’ 

It was not an encoursging open- 
ing, but 1t was enough for Florence, 
who forthwith poured her tale of 
love and hope into Augusta’s cars. 

‘And you really care for Colonel 
Crofton, Floy ? she asked, when her 
sister had brought her narrative to 
a conclusion. 

‘Gussie, how would it be possible 
to help 1t'?” 

‘Well, dear, I am not gomg to 
say anythmg about him, as you wish 
to marry him, it seems ; only J hope, 
if you do marry him, he’ll make you 
happy. We shall do no good by 
tal about it to-night, Floy. Go 
to bed, dear, and believe that, how- 
ever it may end, I shall only be 
anxious that 1f may end happily for 
you.’ 

Well, thought Augusta after Flo- 
rence had Icft her, as she won’t be 
happy without him, I hope mamma 
will let them marry. He’s not the 
man I should have selected to put 
upon a pedestal and fall down and 
worship ; but Floy has done it, and 
will break her heart 1f she’s thwarted. 
T dare say, after all, he’s not all bad, 
though he does pass off a screwed 
horse occasionally upon his friends ; 
he can’t be, indeed, or Floy would 
not care for him. 

Long into the hours of that soft 
summer night golden-haired, light- 
hearted Florence sat finishing off 
that head of Vasco de Gama which 
she had commenced sketching that 
afternoon, 1n order that she might 
have in her possession a 
memento of that happiest days. 
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It was not till her candle had burnt 
out, and she had nearly concluded 
her task, that she flung herself npon 
her bed, and being regularly over- 
tired, straightway began to dream 
that she was being cooked in biscwt 
crumbs for the diner of Colonel 
Crofton, who had lost two legs and 
an arm, and who was sitting up to 
eat her in one of the little cabins in 
the show ward. When she awoke 
with a cold thnll of borror at this 
state of affairs daylight was faintly 
struggling mto her room. J)sap- 
pointed at not finding 1t time to get 
eup, she turned round and went to 
sleep again, and did not wake until 
Bames roused her at eleven o'clock, 
to go to her mamma. 
® 


CED 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Cruel love, whose end 18 scorn, 
Is this the end,—to be left alone, 
To hve forgotten, and die forlorn.’ 


The room to which Florence went, 
in obedience to her mother’s mes- 
sage, was a luxurious little apart- 
ment, half boudoir half dressing- 
room. It was octagonal in shape, 
and pale green in hue. Mr. Knightly 
had spoilt fine large square room 
by having a acs ut up, be-~ 
cause his wife had d an octagon. 
The walls were draped with fluted 
green silk; the carpet was a capital 
unitation of moss, with a rich gold 
cord coiling over it. The dresang- 
table was nchly draped with green 
silk and lace. Two pier-glasses at 
Opposite corners, resting upon small 
console tables of malachite ; a cheval 
in @ handsomely carved framo, and 
8 large swing glass on the dressing- 
table, reflected all this tastcful ele- 
gance, together with the fair form of 
the mistress of it all, who was lying 
on a little couch robed in a white 
Cashmere morning dress with broad 
facings, and a girdle of cerise silk’ 
She was a fair woman, with just 
enough complexion to stand green 
surroundings without looking yellow 
herself; and she looked particularly 
well this morning, as she perceived 
on glancing at the glass directly 
0 te to which her couch was 

The little excitement of the 
F rthooming communication she was 
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about to make to her daughtors, and 
the httle shadow of distrust as to 
how they would take the same cofh- 
munication, made her look pinker 
and more limpid-cyed than usual. 

Sho had in a weak moment made 
her confession to Baines the previous 
night, on her return from that de- 
hghtful whitebait dinner. But 
Baines had not given her cordial 
approval to the schome as yot, and 
had borne herself rather hardly to 
her mistress, over whom she oxer- 
cised power ; that is, she had carried 
her nose in the air far above any 
conversational level, and she had 
sighed a great many times. Mrs. 
Knightly had trusted sincerely, she 
said to herself whonever she awoke 
im the night, that Baines would le 
brought to see things in tucir pro- 

r hght, that is, as she, Mrs. 

nightly, saw them; for though 
sho was capable of domg great 
things in the way of makmg hor 
own family nusornble, sho was not 
capable of running decidedly coun- 
ter to Baines, That Baines not 
relented in the morning she felt sor- 
rowfully sure, for the dusky, soft 
brown hair had been severely ar- 
ranged in plain tight bands, instead 
of bemg tenderly or lg in the 
ony ies style that Mrs. Knightly 
oved. 

But now Baines had retreated to 
thnk sullaly over tho ad bayer 
alteration m the hourchold in the 
privacy of her own chamber And 
the daughters were alone with their 
mother. 

‘Dear children, began Mrs. 
Knightly emphatically, squeezing 
their hands as they bent over her 
to kiss her, ‘T have been so anxious 
to see you. There, take a cup of 
coffee both of you—do, and then sit 
down and J’ll tell you quietly.’ 

Fortunately for Florence she had 
stationed herself in a low chair, in a 
part of the room where her mother 
could not see her without turnin 
her head further round than sui 
petty comfort-loving Mrs. Knightly. 

erefore, the deadly paleness which 
overspread her countenance when, 
at the conclusion of a long, rambling, 
egotistical ; Knightly 
announced that Colonel Crofton had 
proposed to her—asked her to be 
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his wife—passod unnoticed save by 
Augusta. 

Tho ee eee 
bride, put her up to 
her face to dry the meaningless tears 
when she had quite finished. Neither 
of her daughters e; 80 presently 
they had a gentic remin from 
rs the embroidered bit of cam- 

c. 

‘You don’t wish me joy, then ?— 
you don’t even protend to hope I 
may be happy.’ 

‘ Mother! what would you have us 
say?’ asked Augusta, as Florence, 
in obedience to a rign from her 
a passed swiftly out of the 


ee Wish you joy of such a marriage? 
—No; but I will at the mak of on- 
gering you, ee dearost mother, 

ray you, be you to pause 
ore you take such a fatal step.’ 

‘ How can you be so cruel, Gussie ? 
My own children—my own ficsh and 
blood—to turn agamst me m this 
way because I—because J am sketch- 
ing out a line (a path, that is) that 
will lead me to happiness indopen- 
dent ot them.’ 

‘That 1s one of Colonel Crofton’s 
phrases, ” rephed Augusta, 
quictly ; ‘in spite of your so unjustly 
attributing such a motive to me, I 
must repeat what I said before, that 
to marry Colonel Crofton would be 
fatal to you, fatal to your dignity, 
fatal to your happiness.’ 

‘Why ?—I’m sure I’ve every rea- 
son to think he’s devoted to me, 
Gussie,’ 

‘So he has been to me, and to 
Goorgie, and to t'lorence,’ Augusta 
could have said with right goodwill, 
but tho consideration that she mght 
injure the cause restrained her. She 
contented herself with saymg ear- 
nestly —-‘ Dearest mother, let me 
entreat you for our, for your own, 
sake, to keep this matter strictly 
private until Rupert’s return. Do 
promise me this, mother, at least; 
do not even even tell Bames.’ 

Now it 18 excessively ripen Saar 
a be sad pa against informing 

n you have sagely 
elcid o nh hea Rha eerie 
Baines, so the consent which 
wrung from her, that it sh be 
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— strictly private, was a waspish 


oMAnd then Augusta went off to 
give her sister that comfort poor 
Floy so sadly needed. How will 
she “take it I wonder? she thought, 
as she walked slowly along the 
corridor to her mster’s door. I 
know how I should. I should hate 
him so for puttmg such a slight 
upon me, that it would crusb all the 
love out of my heart at once; but 
Floy is different. 

How could she angel? abagesate 
It had stunned her at with @ 
dull, numbing sense of pain. Andy 
then she had found herself mttnmg 
in her own room, heamng every 
word he had ever uttered to her 
with hornble distmeucss. The 
strains of the opera sho had heard 
on that mght, when she had first 
mect him, came sweepmg over her 
cars ina flood. The perfume of the 
flowers that had been on Mrs. 
Vining’s tablo that evenmng—she 
could have sworn it ‘was the 
fume of those flowers and none others 
—were wafted in on the hght breeze 
that hfted the har from hcr hot, 
throbbing tem And above all, 
overy event and circumstance of the 
preceding happy day at Groenwich, 
stoud out betas Nek like a frightfully 
vivid dream. 

How could she take it? She was 
moaning lke one m a fever, when 
Gussie joincd her; and after somo 
long period of ineffectual soothing 
on Gussie’s part, poor Floy laid her 
bnght head—the head on which 
such a cloud had fallen—upon her 
sister’s shoulder, and went off into a 

half-famtingdoze. LoolangatFloy’s 
pale cheeks, and the sorrowful knit- 
ting of the forehead, active hate for 
Colonel Crofton took the place of the 
passive contempt she had lavished 
an him previously. But she knew 
orence’s nature well, and she said 
‘to herself, ‘ This infatuation of poor 
Floy’s will be a hfe-long gnef to us 
all, unless some one or other can 
influence mamma to make it worth 
that mercenary wretch’s while to 
marry the poor child, and that 
isn’t a bright side of the picture; for 

@ marriage with him would be a life- 
long musery to her; I don’t know 
what to wish.’ 
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She knew oven less what to wish 
an hour afterwards, when Florence 
raised her feverish head from her 
shoulder, and went and flung herself 
upon the bed, murmuring — 

‘ Gussie, it’s all so black; it will 
drive me mad, I think.’ 

‘Isn't Florence coming down to 
luncheon, Gussic?’ asked Mrs. 
Knightly of her eldest daughter, 
as the latter took hor place at the 
table that morning. 

‘No, mamma; she’s not well; 
and I havo advised her to he still 
and get some sicep.’ 

* ‘Not woll, indeed,’ replied Mrs. 
Knightly, petulantly. ‘All my 
children seem to be turning agamst 
me; it’s high tame I had some one 
else to care for and be kind to me.’ 

Augnsta made no answor, for her 
eyes were raised to her father’s por- 
trait; and she felt at thet moment 
that she could not ; 

‘I snppose you'll havo no objection 
to go into the park with me, Gussie?’ 
her mother said after a short time. 

‘None whatever, mamma; Flo- 
rence will be better alone,’ she re- 
San romembering that Coloncl 

fton would probably nde by tho 
side of the , and thatit would 
look less particular if there were two 
ladies to be escorted. How shall I 
give that man my hand, she thought, 
as, according to her anticipation, ho 
rode up and saluted them. How 
shall J givo him my hand, knowing 
what Ido? But I must be careful 
above everything to guard the secret 
of ag Floy’s weakness. 

. Knightly was a great fool, 
but she was not fool enough to affect 
to be in love. Sho was only flattered 
at Colonel Crofton having ele ted to 
raise her to the honour and dignity 
of being his wife, when so many 
younger women had, as she knew, 
sighed for him in vain. But sho 
was a great fool nevertheless, for shy 
thought it was herself he wanted, 
and not her money-bags. She was 
weak, too, in supposing that Colonel 
Crofton would play the part Mr. 
Knightly had delighted to play, and 
allow her to worry him, and mono- 
polize, and harass him with small 
attentions, and generally drive him to 
the vorge of mild madness, as had 
her first husband. 
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Colonel Crofton, too, was the re- 
verse of weak; thorefore he did not 
act the sentimental lover to the 
mother of the woman he had really 
loved—when that woman was pre- 
sent. ‘Therefore her drive was sim-~ 
ply anpleasant—not unendurabile, as 
she had, feared it would be—to 
Augusta. Oolonel Crofton talked 
moro to her than he dw to her 
mother, and though Gussic felt 
dreadfully indignant with him for 
domg so, she was, out of common 

liteness, compolled to answer him. 

he result of that conversation was, 
that sho no longer wondcre! at 
Floy's infatuation, for he charmed 
her in spito of herself. And he 
determined on using his influcnce 
with Mrs. Knightly, as soon 18 they 
were married, to punish Gusato for 
having refused him, by settling her 
fortune upon her m such a way that 
if sho marned Frank ‘Tollcemacho 
sho would lose it. 

‘Does mamma know anything?’ 
Florence asked, as her mater bent 
over her anxiously on her return 
from that drivo. 

‘No dear, nothing; try not to 
frot, Floy; I have sont for Mr. 
Weston, and if he can talk mamma 
out of this projected marnage, which 
under any circumstances would be 
so dreadfal—why thore’s no saying 
what may follow, Fioy.’ 

‘Oh, Gussio, Gussie! do you think 
aT will? then I may be happy aftor 


She must be fond of him indeod, 
if after all she can consent to be 


made happy by him, thought 
ee ut she only said— 

‘ Yes, Floy, dear; as there is no 
accounting for taste.’ 

Now Mr. Weston was the old 
lawyer who disliked his fnend’s will, 
which he had been compelled to 
draw up, however, in spite of dis- 
hiking it, and despised his fnend’s 
widow. 

Woe for the woman who loves, 
and has no mother, says a writer in 
whose works Florence was deeply 
read; but as she lay tossing fever- 
ishly on the couch in her room, 
alone, sad, sick, and solitary, when 
Gussie had to waylay and 
instruct Mr. Weston, she might have 
been forgiven for thinking —~Woe 
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for the woman who loves—and has 
& mother who is matrimonially dis- 


He ‘night not be worth all this 
suffering and st gel all these heart- 
peor ioeense brow-burnings that 

lorence was undergo sakes ie 

account; but not the leas did she 
suffer, and would continue to suffer. 
She loved lum very truly, and 
dearly, and devotedly, whether he 
was worthy of it or not. If he had 
been proved guilty of a thousand 
faulta, and these had all been care- 
fally collected and spread out before 
her, she would not have loved him 
one whit the leas. She would have 
trailed her golden head in the dust 
at his feet, at + his bidding—she, who 
would have put her little foot re- 
morselessly on the neck of all tho 
rest of the world. She was not one 
to love to order, and leave off doing so 
directly circumstances would have 
pandaiol it advisable. The strings 
of the harp of her life had been 
swept by too a hand for them 
ever to cease to vibrate. So under 
the present aspect of things, poar 
Florence was utterly misera lo, 

‘You will be careful, very careful, 
Mr. Weston, that you say nothi 
mammea, can feel hurt or offended at, 
Augusta said, as Mr. Weston was 

quitting the room where he had 
an hour’s undisturbed con- 
versation with her. 

‘My dear Miss Knighily,’ 
replied, tremulously 
rep hich be had pg he 

during the interview with 
his old friend’s 7 renter, ‘ My dear 
Miss Knightly, I be careful ; 
depend upon my Bit od and dis- 
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cretion. I will put it to her calaly 
and , that—she can’t 
be such a fool,’ 


Oh dear! oh dear! thought 
Augusta, as he walked away up to 
the drawing-room, if he says that, 
we are lost, lost. I had far better 
have waited till Georgie and Rupert 
came home. 

She sat anxiously in that dark 
lofty dining-room, where her father 
had sat and been hospitable for so 
many years, waiting for the sound of 
Mr. Weston’s au beh but fairy 
footfall; meanwhile there was a 


stormy scene wu 


On being told, judiciously, by Mr. 
Weston t Colonel Crofton only 
hele prieeer her een Mrs, Knightly 

ted *the offer she 

oa thes d, namely, of giving 
them everything : ; but when Mr. 
Weston had expressed himself de- 
lighted to accept these terms on 
ONT of her chi children, Mrs. Knightly 


had hysterically refused to stand by 
her offer, or hear anything more on 

the subject; and the end of that 
meoting was anger 


‘ Letting Rupert marry in the way 
ho has, was a , yes, & dis- 
grace fo you, : but if you 


marry that a dei , you'll be a dis- 
grace to your whole family.’ 


Mrs. Knightly comforted herself 


under this by mentally stat- 
ing that she always said Weston 
was & brute. 


‘She must go her own way, andw 
bad one it is, I fear,’ he said to 
- sta, when he came down. ‘I 

have pra more to do with 
fcr: or her affairs. 


(To be continued.) 
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T*o my portals wide I ; 
Oh, Natio !—and with martead 


I grest you all, who 


, coming, 


A Festival throughout my land 
I From where the whatever shores ! 
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ae 

yellow rolls along— 

Southern Sea or Northern Main, i 
greet you, whencesoe’er ye throng! 


must my words of ing fail! 

hand that forth Ghonld Sveloome hold— 
that should have bid you hail— 

the lips and hand are cold ! 


sorrowing—nor can 
this triumph, which He siomad 
For Skill—for Industry—for Art! 


Forgive me! though this Morn of May 
Should give to such sad thought a birth !|— 
ay gece pg iorungrin mage — 
A grander Future for ! 


I see a Time—not far away— 
Whose Herald now convenes us here— 
When Peace and Freedom shall bear sway 
From hemisphere to hemisphere : 


When link to link shall nations bind 
The golden chain of Common Good, 

To girdle all of human kind 

Into one mighty Brotherhood ! 


Then, when War’s ensigns shall be fuarled, 
And better times bid Arts increase— 
Here shall be victories for the world, 
And bloodless battle-fields for Peace !— 


A Friendly Strife—whose wiser plan 
Shall emulate a pure Renown 

For benefits bestowed on Man— 
‘Whose meed shall be the Olive Crown! 


Unfettered Commerce, and the light 
Of Freedom broadened into Day— 

Brute Force and Statecraft merged in Right— 
And Wrong’s traditions swept away— 


All these I see !—and know that higher 
This og as those gold rounds we rise, 

Whereby h’a peoples must aspire 
And struggle nearer to the skies ! 


Thus, Nations, with grief-chastened mirth 
I bid you welcome 

With solemn ers for ‘ Peace on Earth, 
Good-will to 


aia ai ae Hoop. 


eT 


E 
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FLOWER MARKETS.—FLOWER SHOWS.—NEW FLOWERS. 


EW, perhaps, of the readers of 
F ‘London Society’ know all the 
charms and all the bustle of a 
crowded flower-market, at four 
o'clock in the morning of a fine 
spring day. It does need some 
enthusiasm in the cause of flowers 
sad ions, cad ny own excelent 
early hour; and my own ce 
would lead me to imagine that it isa 
vee) et eee Perhaps 
= arrive is not very 
muc see—great waggons un- 
loading still, aby ones ee 
off; a agli many coffee-stalls in 


ri uest, and & rah 
apparently ley fe any railway 
station. 

Still the scene is in some manner 
pleasant; there is a sort of profu- 
sion, which we do not see else- 
where, and it is delightful to sce 
the freshness of the flowers that 
come from close round London— 
fruit and flowers all bathed in dew, 
and from which tho perfume has 
not yet exhaled. 

I don’t think, however, that it is 
exactly a time for ladies to do much 
business. I remember vividly being 
put for shelter behind a stall, in an 

ominious manner, while the pur- 

flowers were just put to- 
pees. and it was with a sense of 
keen rogret that the friendly havon 
ve Market poriag gins Gar- 
en et, early in morning, 
is pleasanter to write of, it may be, 


than to undergo. 
What changes br ah spot has seen 
since the days of the ‘Convent 


Garden,’ from which it derives its 
name, with the old pleached walks 
and the cloistered shades, the shel- 
tering walls and the thickets with 
wild birds singing! Who at pro- 
sont could picture it as it used‘ 

to be? and who of the former 
ae woule ever have dreamt the 


Suppose we glance back for a 
moment, some six hundred years, 
and trace out the ancient boundaries 
of the said herb en and the green 
orchard alleys of the old Benedictine 


ends i eta 
was 18 employed, and 
so slow were the changes in 
years that followed, that even after 
three more centuries the record still 
a Peprinkod of the ‘ liar Salama walled 


ed by o eee 
a ane north; Bay 
ens mingling with green em- 


Bowering ‘ree on the south and 
and, on the western side, 


the 
plouant. haw hawthorn hedge of St. 


How strange it seems, too, in 
reading of those old days to meet the 
familiar name of ‘the Seven Acres,’ 
and thinking of dairy-farms, and of 
pleasant rambles in fields with 
‘cowslip gatherings,’ or with heaving 
swathes of —— falling grass,— 


Acre, as we know it 
The market at Covent Gardon 
grew up, a8 most markets do, by 
slow d at first. The large 
Ghod deal open, tence poonlo 4c 
open, e to 
stand with M askots bee io offor 
their wares for sale, and thus at lust 
it came to be established as a known 
sar gu ra 
A century later tho removal 
of the Stocks market gave an added 
impetus to this already flourishing 
rival. The old Stocks market seoms, 
however, not to have left itself with- 
out a ‘household word ’—it gave its 
name to one of our most t 
and of our best-known flowers, 
which has long conveyed it to many 
@ far-off land, and which still keops 
its place on Covent Garden stalls on 
every market day. Few flowers are 
pleasanter than those old-fashioned 
stocks, and very few indeed are 
more largely purchased. Musk is, 
however, a successful rival — so 
many close, dark rooms owe to the 


hanging musk-plant all that they 
have of green or of sweet scent. It 


is quite pleasant to read the statis- 
tics of flower-markets in London; 
though they make little show, it 
is evident that such thousands of 
narrow courts must still share at 
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ITO ARLISL IN THER LONDON STREETS 


gather 
rising up majestically ;—with all the 
flowers there met, what a brilliant 
patch it may be, and what o study 
of colour to arrange its pattern ! 
Perhaps, however, we aro hardly 
j effect at present. 


rate stall may set off the next, or be 
sot off by it; and though at the 
Madeleine—that narrow street of 


tha 
little, tent-like stalls seem 
a we — er its single group, 
is @ s 
and a tou-enea he cea 
, 's 
eet is so in ther fowesl 
that old market dame, who looks 


discusses artistic effects of colour 
with a ki met amongst 
the crowd! She is engaged just 


es. The white lilacs 
even, that go on j 
hittle b plants, all covered with 
white blossoms; pretty little 
bunches of common flowers ; 


extent as to p 
within reach of every one. 

The actual experience amongst 
ladies, of an a flower market, 
i ubt, confined to 
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shown off by, the beautifully marked 
leaves ? 

Ad window—a sunny aspect 
—and a box that is only just over- 
strewn with moss, will be, I greatly 
fuar, amongst us, a more frequent 
fate for them; and the bright 
geranium will sfand on a pretty 
plant-table; and, it may be, some 
charming climbers will droop m 
ormolu stands just by the drawing- 


room door. But perhaps if those 
dark Begonias were to fill that poet 
in a carved box of sand ;—if those 


gay geraniums stood outside the 
windows, mingling with many Arums 
(lilies of the Nile), and with climbers 
there, the general aspect would be 
much improved, and noxt drive 
to the market for a new stock cf 
lants would be delayed much 
onger. 

It always, however, surprises mc 
exceedingly that azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons are not ten times more 
common. ‘The first, indeed, do re- 

uire @ little shelter somcotines, and 

eir leaves are In f0lNC Ways more 
dificult to kcep clean; still, any 
one possessed of any sort of glass, 
or oven of a good window, can easily 
grow them well; and when they are 
grown, they are so very charming 
The scent, and the shape, and the 
colour of ther blossoms seem to be 
roally perfect, and, busides, they last 
very Jong if watcred and shaded 


roperly. 
the azalea ‘maginficeut’ i8 one 
that I rocommend iost urgently. 
It is snowy white, with sometimes a 
cerise streak ; and, mdced, the flowers 
now out upor my plant are fully 
two inches wide. There is of this 
also a double variety. Azaleas 
should, after flowering, have ther 
roots protected from becoming dried, 
and be placed out of doors to mpen 
the young wood. In winter the 
plants will look green and pretty 
long before the flowers come out in 


spring. 

The rhododendrons, however, are 
almost all hardy plants. Their thick 
evergreon leaves look wel] at all 
times and seasons—filling up and 
backing boxes of other plants. 

Thoy sag Gr kept in-doors in any 
aspect, so that they have in summer 
& time of good strong sunshine; 
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and, with occasional sponging, the 
pps ale keep always very green 
and beautiful. Rhododendron ses- 
terianum is a noble white and very 
sweet-scented flower, of enormous 
size; and ‘Princess Alice’ is an 
uisite plant, also sweetly scented 
and covered with flowers of a beau- 
tiful rosy-white colour, somewhat 
resembling in form and foliage the 
pretty ‘ciliatum’—a well-known 
vourite, with its white, early 
blossoms. 

I must not forget, too, the pretty 
and fragrant Cytisus, of which a 
singlo plant is enough to perfume e 
grecnhouse. Here I must give a 
caution. There 18 a little yellow 
flower—I believe a land of gemsta 
—which looks so ne :ly the same, 
if not sven together, that I was 
reminded lately of the many times 
that the one 1s bought for the other, 
under the assurance that ‘ the scent 
wil come out in the warmth.’ This, 
however, 18 apt not to take place; 
and the proper Cytisus 18 most 
charmingly fragrant at all times 
and scasons, as far, at least, as my 
knowledge of it extends. It is an 
easy plant to manage in a drawing- 
room plant-stand — blossoms very 
carly, und even when not in flower 
is attractive from the gracefulness 
of its growth. 

And then comes another and a 
very important branch of the market 
trade—the many bouquets bought 
to adorn & room, and the many more 
meant to be worn that evening. I 
don’t know that a gossip on ayrang- 
ing nosegays would be just here of 
service. One can only wish that all 
the flower-sellers were like tho artis- 
fic Frenchwoman, and thought a 
little also of 7a ylotre; for very rare 
and costly are the few Enghsh bou- 
quets which could bear comparison 
with those of the Paris flower-girls. 

One thing, however, we have in 
our hands. When we want knots 
of flowers to wear in the hair or 
dress, or just to make one of the 
lovely vase sprays, so far more pretty 
generally than any massive bouquet, 
we can then surely think a little of 
what will be pretty when it is in its 
destined place, instead of only what 
is in itself attractive. 

As far, I think, as my own ex- 
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perience goes, it is for this & ques- 
tion more often of style of growth, 
than either of shapo or colour, of 
course supposing that these are not 
objectionable. A little delicate spray, 
such as the exquisite orchid Odonto- 
glossum pulchellum, is far more 
beautifal than many more showy 
things. The coral shreds of some 
of the red Begonias, the little sprays 
of the pretty white Eriostoma, and 
many slight graceful heaths, are also 
a great deal more valuable than we 
often think them: they make a knot, 
or lighten one, in a very charming 
dashion. After all, we need only 
thnk how things would grow. 
Matted together, as we thrust flow- 
ers togethor, they could not live a 
day. Intertvaning each other grace- 
fully, they are really lovely, and for 
amall demands of this kind, notlung, 
1 think, 1s pleasanter than having 
the living plants, and gathering 
when we want one, just a singlo 
flower. 

The outer market is chicfly for 
popular country plants, and those of 
a hardier class; —1ts charm lies 
mostly in their great profusion, and 
in the many groups which give such 
picturesqueness. The choicest flow- 
ers, however, lurk chicfly «under 
glass — some on the stalls of the 
Floral Hall, some in tho large con- 
rervatories. It 1s, however, at the 
exhibitions of May flowers at Ken- 
sington, and in tho Iicgent’s Park, 
and even at the private nurseries 
round London, that the plants are 
best displayed ; and there, indeed, 
they are something so bewildermgly 
lovely in their masses and clumps 
and banks of expanded blossom, as 
to leave one fairly Jost m such a 
maze of heauty 

The flowers, ton, scem tresher at 
home in their own abodes—and if 
we want to grow them we can sec 
how they are growing; while the 


exquisite gardens, and the scenery of * 


such ferneries as some of these pre- 
sent, 18 indeed a sctting worthy of 
such flowers. 

But of what special things shall I 
wnite? I set down, indeed, the 
names of a few great favourites, 
which I thought would be all one 
wanted. But then came a raid 
amongst Mr. Vei{ch’s orchids, he 
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too most kindly affording me all 
sorts of information— gathered from 
their collectors—as to the native 
ways and the natural growth of these 
floral jewela—gems, indeed, of vvery 
brilliant colour, forming groups of 
loveliness such as one rarely s0¢s, 
and perfuming whole conservatories 
with thar pecuhar and delicate kind 
of scent. 

These plants, I hear, have of lato 
greatly increased mm number and in 
importance, and they will thus ap- 
pear this year m unusual force at 
the horticultural fétes, for which 
some new and amazing beautics— 
meluding a rose-butterfly— are said 
to be preparing. 

But how shall I describe even the 
flowers I saw ?—such seent and such 
vaniety—such colour and such grace! 
One no longer wonders at the days 
and weeks that travellers spend con- 
tentedly seeking out the hiding- 
places and studying the ‘homo ways’ 
of such a brilhant tribe—roaming 
amidst the forests, and on the cloudy 
hills, and amongst tho steep gh 
rocks, on which they wave their 
wreaths. 

Excecdingly various are the habi- 
tats of these flowers, somo rejoicing 
in the ficrce tropic heats, and others 
ngain discovered, as the Lycaste 
Skmneriu, with all their blossoms 
covered with the snow and mimo of 
the early morning in the Nubes of 
Mexico; thus exposed by turns to 
the damp and heavy clouds and to 
the brilliant rays of » Mcxican noon- 
tidc sun. 

Very faint indeed is our English 
sunshine compared with the ardent 
rays that there fall on the banks 
they haunt ;—great banks with s 
sides covered for many a yard aroun 
with the waving leaves and the love- 
ly rosy flowers of these charming 
things. Mr. Skmner observed the 
flowers first displayed upon the altar 
of one of the churches in Mexico: 
and seeking eagerly for so beautiful 
a new plant, he found it to be of a 
very local growth, the banks I de- 
scribe being mostly all contained 
within the circuit of perhaps ten 
miles. 

Many new varieties are, however, 
likely to be obtained from those we 
already have. They vary now in 
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colour from very deep rose to very 
nearly whito, and with thar mcreas- 


ing populanty they will doubtless 
grow more numerous. They scem, 
indeed, made for drawing-rooms, not 
too hot. Very few are the room- 
plants that will last four months, 
and always look so beautiful as thesc, 
and the flower-buds expand so rapid- 
ly m a bright warm gleam even 
of winicr sunshine, that it 1s truly 
pleasant to watch how they unfold. 
The more light the plants have the 
more rosy thar hue becomes; and 
yot, porhaps, the pearly colour of 
some that are almost wlute may be 
thought to surpass in beauty the 
bnilhance of the rose. Bnlhant sun- 
shine by day, absence of heat by 
night, careful watering at the rvots 
alone two or three times a week, and 
an occasional sponging of the leaves 
if dusty, with a peaty soil and a 
well-drained flowerpot, are the chief 
points to be considered im the way of 
culture. The Lycastes indood aro 
said to be amongst the most casily 
kept of orchids. Dr. Lindley has 
predicted for them a future hke tho 
tulips; and truly if tulps were in- 
troducod under some unfanuhar 
name, and with many cautions, we 
can well conceive the:r seeming to 
require a great deal of care and atten- 
dance, with thar summer’s moisture 
and ther autumn’s drynoss; while 
the delicate beauty of some of the 
pretty st ral white flowers, 
tinged with thar rosy blush, might 
well deservo tho caro which they 
would then meet with. 

A delightfully sweet-scented or- 
chid is the Vanda suavis, the per- 
fumo being very subtile, and peno- 
trating the atmosphere without bane 
80 oppressive as some flowers be- 
come when in great profusion. I 
remomber hearmg of a Vanda found 
some yoars ago at Sarawak by Mr. 
Low (a well-known collector), the 
flowers of which were described as 
hanging down in chains of ten or 
twelve feet long, the many branches 
being suspended by the arm of a 
large tree ;—those chains of flowers, 
all cinnamon colour, and purple, and 
palo yellow, dropping down from 
each, forming a wondrous sight. 
These amazing quantities of flowers 
waving 80 high amongst the leaves 
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must have an effect upon the tra- 
veller’s eye more strangely beautiful 
even than we think; for 1t should be 
remembered that in our flowering 
trees the blossoms are all above—we 
do not see, as they do, the canopy of 
flowers as we walk below. 

But I must goon io mention some 
more of tho lovely orcluds that are 
now in bloom at Chelsea What can 
be loveher than the Dendrobium 
racemes, nulbde, with its bunches of 
waxen flowers hanging from over- 
head, lips deep-lned with a purplo 
glow, and the expanded petals catch- 
ing reflected lights, tinged with oe 
rosy shade, as though the half-closed 
flower had stolen the brillant dyo 
before it yet opened wide. Picture 
the fortile with its 1vo1g horn, form- 
ing a fairy cup of such matchless 
grace, stamed deep within with pur- 
»le and rosy hues, like drops of some 
rilliant wine, left by the fairies 
there, and spreading its fire for 
wings—shreds of a fabne that 1s 
beyond compare, Others, again, are 
hanging im lovely drooping clusters 
as of wlite sca-shells strung, and m 
cach it secms that a mantle of softest 
velvet 1s left by 1ts absent occupant, 

flung loosely down within. 

Very unhke these, in all but the 
beauty shared, 1s the Cattleya Skin- 
neri, allof a brillant mauve, its sur- 
face sparkling as with silver dust, or 
with perpetual dew, while it hangs 
its gay wreaths down. More of the 
pendant clusters fall round Dendro- 
brum baskets, and the crunson tubes 
unite in thar own deep bells the 
royal purple’s richest and rosiest 
hucs. 

J cannot, indeed, describe the love- 
liness displayed when these most 
glowing cnmson and white flowers 
hang down low in wreaths, gleaming 
amidst dark ferns. Tho group is 
indeed s0 exquisite, that without first 
seeing the flowers ihus arranged, it 


“would be hard to picture them; 


having seen them once, yet harder 
to forget them. No centre flowers 
arc wanted, only spreading ferns, 
and orchid sprays drooped down 
from the sido of some open vase. 
Yet, if centre flowers there must be, 
suppose a small flight of white ‘ Kast 

butterflies" —of Phalenopsis 
amabilis—to call the lovely flower 


A May Carol. 


by its own long name. A wood full 
of these flowers was the other day 
descnbed to me m & most graphic 
manner, as in the Eastern islands 
they hang m glimmering clouds, all 
qwyvermg and waving, as the wild 
bird’s wing sweeps by. I was bid to 
picture the bough of some great tree 
in the densest forests of the Phuilip- 
pine Islands. Ihgh up on the droop- 
ing branch hung whitely myriads of 
spread wings, a very cloud of large 
pure ‘ white butterthies ;’ and, as the 
branch swept down, the streaming 
flowers rolled on the waves of their 
dovely wreaths, dark green leaves 
supportmg the hovermny flowers, till, 
as they drooped down lower, the 
white shining stars grew fewer, and 
only drew feattered brichtnesses 
from the dazzling cloud that hung 
so lugh above. 
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To sce such sights as theso is 
enough to tempt a traveller to plunge 
with boldness into those strango 
shades whicre Nature seems so lavish 
and so exuberant m her beauty. 

Still, clouds of orchid flowers aro 
not the only things of beauty that 
may he ‘joys forever.” Wordsworth 
would tell us all another—a most 
true tale—from the banks of our 
own lakes, where ho sat one day and 
watched the daffodils. 


‘T gaz d—I garcd—but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought; 
Tor oft, when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

‘They fhish upon that inward eye, 
Which 3s the bliss of solitude 

And then my heart with pl asure fills, 
And duxes with the daflodils.' 


A MAY CAROL. 
IN IMITATION OF THE OLD POETS. 


15 lark’s aloft—tho wind blows suft— 
The morry maids are straying 
In open glades, ’mid verdurous shades, 
To list what Love 1s saying. 

Should wo be longcr staying ? 
Let slecp be elnd from each dull lid, 

And Ict us go a-Maying—Maying— 

Let us go a~-Maymg! 


The hawthorn white bursts unto sight 
"Mad forest’s grocn arraying : 
And perfume rare brenthes on the air, 


Hid violets betraying. 


We br wk no more delaying! 


Up—up! 


Away! whilo breaks the day! 


And Ict us go a-Maying—Maying— 
Let us go a-Maying! 


Wo wait—we wait beside your gaio— 
On pipe and tabor playing; 
With garlands, boughs, and wreathéd brows, 
Our chosen Queen obeying ! 
We suffer no gainsaymng ! 
We summon you to join our crew! 
Come let us go a-Maying—Maying— 
Let us go a-Maying |! 
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SOCIAL CONTROVERSIES: THE LAND OF THE GORILLA. 


‘Sein Vaterlany muss grosset sepu "—Gremax STUDENTS’ SONG. 
‘The fucts we deliver may be relied on, though we often mistake the age and country 


where they happened.’-—FiiLpINe. 


MAGAZINE, the ohject of which 
1s to sketch for our edification 
and amusement the various phases 
of London Society, would be incom- 
lete without an occasional] reference 
» those entertaining controversics 
and discussions with which it 18 
tho habit of that great world to vary 
the tedium of ita severer labours 
of pleasuro or business Scldom 
withont ono of these upon its hands, 
the atylo of a player or a preacher, 
the mvention of a novelist, or the 
veracity of a traveller, will often 
afford to it material for a very pretty 
quarrel, where # certam amount 
of combativencss, a httle vanity, a 
ial knowledge of the question at 
issue, and v considerable mwhnixture 
of positive error, will combine to 
impart to the question that soupeon 
of acorbity which a great port has 
nasured 8 8 an essential in the 
composition of human fife 
Of a quiet and peaceful tempera- 
ment— 
‘ Averae from rows and never culling watch,’ 


and dissenting altogether from the 
dictum, in this particular, of the 
plulosopher in question, it will be 
my desire, f J should occasionally 
sock to cxaimie into and set society 
right on such matiors, to proceed 
m a spirit of candour vaiiiah those 
more 1n.m¢cdiately concerned im the 
question aro apt to preternut, and 
us a friend of the common fannly,— 
for as such I shall hope to show 
myself worthy of bung rogarded, 
—to help to subdue the confla- 
gration, and even to rescue out 
of the firo somo small salvage of 


good. 

In this spirit I have had undor 
dispassionate consideration the con- 
troversy which lately engaged tho 
attention of the town upon M. Du 
Chaillu’s narrative of his travels in 
* Equatorial Africa ;’ and have the 
satisfaction of being enabled to sub- 
mit to society three entirely new 
and original conclusions in regard 
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to it, all of which, though entirely 
different one from the other, 1 be- 
heve to be correct; and any one or 
all of which may be adopted by 
both contending factions without 
any sacrifice or compronuse of their 
honour and digunty. 

The interest with which this work 
has been received would seem to 
have leven attributable partly to 
what was conudcred the novelty and 
freshness of its details, and partly 
to the imputations wiech have been 
cast upon ifs veracity. Formy own 
ee JT iwnust confess that I rose 

omits perusal with totally different 
views of the matter, haying satisfied 
myself that there was much in it 
that was within the knowledge and 
experience of us all, and that it was 
characterized rather by absence of 
novelty than by want of truth. 

It 18 remarked by Fielding, m lis 
‘ {story of the Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews and Ins Friend Mr. Abra- 
ham Adams,’ from) wluch I have 
derived one of my epigraphs, that 
notwithstanding the preference vual- 
garly given to those romance wniters, 
as he terins them, who entitle their 
books ‘The History of KFngland, 
‘The Wistory of France,’ We., it 18 
certain that the truth can be found 
only m the works of those whurn 
he calls Biographers, and the world, 
wniters of fiction; that the business 
of the former 1s chietly to describe 
countries and cities, thar statements 
of fuects not bemg by any incans re- 
hable, so that they may be more 
aay baled designated sOpierey ere 
or Chorographers , whereas with the 
writers whom he terms DBiographers 
the facts they deliver inay be relied 
upon, though they often mistake 
nee age and country where they 
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have often thought that the 
writers of works of travel might 
likewise be divided into the Topo- 
graphers and Biographbers. Of the 
former, who devote themselves chiefly 


to describing countries and cities, 
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many notable examples, which it 
would be invidious in mo to i- 
cularize, might doubtless be disco- 
vered by the curions in that list of 
books for sale at greatly reduced 
prices which occupies tho fourth 
page of Mr. Mudie’s monthly hite- 
rary programine. Of the latter, 
the Jess common but more rehablo 
works of travel, may be mstanced 
those of the late Don Mannel Espn- 
ella, the Spamsh traveller, for whose 
interesting letters we were indebted, 
some thirty years ago. to the late 
Mr Southey; of Lien-Cluen Altangi, 
*the cumnent Chere traveller and 
‘Citizen of the World,’ mtroduced to 
us by Dr Goldsmith; of Rasselas, 
Prnee of Abyagmia; and the late 
Captain Lenftel Gulliver— works of 
travel m the great world of human 
nature of which we never tire 

In investigatmg, therefore, the 
clanns to authenticity of a volume 
such as that under consideration, 
the discriminating critie will not fal 
to regard it from the biographical 
as well as the topographical point of 
view ; smee, if it fail to give sntis- 
faction m one, 1t may nevertheless 
prove mont valuable and reliable mn 
the other. 

As I accompanied M Du Challu 
mt jus narrative, I could not help 
remarking whatever might be its 
fupograplacal meaccuracies, It aye 
vared to be, in many particulars, 


Moyraplecally correct, that the 
nations which he had visited 
appeared not wholly unknown 


to me; and that the creeds and 
customs wluch he represented as 
prevailing among them bad enher 
fallen under iny own observation 
or been desenbed m works with 
which T was aequiunted of previous 
authors. This eiremnstanc ¢ appeared 
the more extraordinary, as I had 
ecrtainly never visited ‘ Equatonal 
Afnea, or perused any desemptions 
of it, my travels, ether of flesh of 

birit, never havmg extended heyond 

e shores of that people which tho 
short-sighted eivilzation ofa bygone 
age irreverently charactenzed as 
‘ultima orbe Britannos;’ or, at all 
events, those of the nations with 
which that gifted race is more m- 
mediately associated. 

Yet, wherever I accompanied the 
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travelicr, I scemed to find myself 
‘en de connaissance.’ 
cre were the Mongpwes, for 
instance, the leadmg tnbe of the 
Gaboon, as they are described by the 
writer, who, he tells us, are s0 much 
divided into classes, whose charac- 
tenstic 1s their great cagerncss for 
trade, and whose ambition it is to 
possess vessels, and place their fac- 
tories on out-of-the-way pots of 
the sea-shore I admit that their 
name was not familar to me, but I 
found it impossible to resist the con- 
viction that 1, too, knew, and had 
even dwelt among them. As for 
those unprincipled Mongpwes whose 
great aim, we are told, itis to get 
trust; who enter into reckless spe- 
culations, without capital upheld by 
their ‘ Books, and, using the repu- 
tation for honesty as an aid to fraud, 
develop all kinds of overtrading 
and rascality, 1 was pecubarly im- 
pressed with the absence of novelty 
m their characterishes; and 1 could 
almost fancy that | head had my me- 
mory refreshed m regard to them 
even recently, though 1t is somo 
time smee I taxed my bram with 
readmg more profound than the 
telegrams or the ‘London Gazette ;’ 
or extended my wanderngs in search 
of knowledge beyond an area of a 
couple of miles from my home, which 
would seareely melude Basinghall 
Street or the Old Bailey 
Suspending final judgment, how- 
ever, unti) J had procecded a little 
further, —for 1t 18 not wise to attach 
too much unportance to isolated co- 
meidences, —f found myself among 
the ‘ Gunma’ people, those smart 
traders, who, our traveller tells us, 
are very like the Mongpwes, and 
have the sane language, with local 
variations, who are divided ito two 
tribes, onc owmng the shipping 
trade, and the other enga m 
producing and sending its goods to 
its neighbour to trade off; among 
whom the wayfarer settled down 
for a time m a village which he 
chnistene| ‘ Washington.’ Those 
‘Cammas,’ who were some years 
ago, 1f appears, under the rule of 
a great Jong, but who now own no 
monarch or head chief, having split 
into two factions headed by two 
leaders, Rampano and Sangala, who 
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at the time of our narrator’s vist 
were at war with each other upon 
some fancied grievance. I must 
confess that the names of Rampano 
and Sangala are entirely new to me; 
but if M. Du Chaillu had not as- 
sured us that he had himself ar- 
Intrated between them, and settled 
their dispute, I could have avcrredt 
with certainty that the Cammns were 
at war at this very moment, and were 
very much in need, mdeed, of some 
friendly mtervention to compose ther 
differcnces. 

Wandering onas thoughinadream 
in which cominmnations the imost 
novel and unexpected occasion no 
surprise to us, 1 found myself with 
M. Du Chaillu among the Orowngo 
tribe, with their imiddle-sized mon- 
arch, King Bango, who spoke French, 
and whose vanity was grutified by a 
xalvo of musketry. That powerful 
despot, as the traveller describes 
him, who rules by his personal im- 
flucnee, in a umform with gilt em- 
broidery over it, with a tinsel crown 
which had been given to him as a 
speci) gift by a notonous slave- 
holder nuaned Don Jose, with whom 
he had had Jargo dealings, King 
Bango, who complamed of the Iing- 
lish, and was quarrelsome with the 
traveller, professing to beheve that 
he intended to msult) his) crown 
Surely, oven with my linited expe- 
riences, ] had some knowledge of 
king Bango and lus dommions be- 
fore L becaine acquainted with Equa- 
tonal Afnea, though | am bound to 
confess, in. this mstance also, that | 
do not remember their nanes. I 
suspect I know something, too, of 
the potent slaveholder to whom King 
Bango 1s indebted for his crown, 
though I never heard him named to 
‘ears polite’ as Don Jose; but ww | 
desire to speak or think of that per- 
sonage as little as possible, I shall 
ae further expatiato mn regurd to 


In many of the more minuto de- 
tails of the habits and manners of 
these savages as given by M Du 
Challu, the absence of novelty was 
80 noticeable that the descnptions of 
them might almost have been bor- 
rowed, as I have said, from well- 
known works of previous authors. 
For example, the ndiculous fetishes 
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which the traveller describes these 
tnibes as hanging about them, and 
to which they attach such great re- 
verence, were referred to more than 
a century since by a philosopher 
and traveller named Shandy, whoso 
alventures have been handed down 
to us in the writings of one Sterne. 
Speaking of a tnbe which he names 
* Connoisseurs, he says ‘The whole 
tribe of them are #0 befetished with 
the bobs and trnkets of emticinm, 
their heats are stuck so full of rules 
and compasses, and have that cternal 
propensity to apply them on all oc- 
casions, that a work of gemus had < 
letter go hang than stand to be 
picked and tortured to death among 
them’ This tobe is known to exist 
at the present day under the name 
of § Critter? or © Revewers? and may 
very likely be found to be identical 
with the Balak and Apmgi of M Du 
Challu. 

Agun, there 1s nothmg new mm the 
deseription given by the writer of 
the judicious system which prevails 
mnong the arstocnwy of § Equatorial 
Afnmew im regard to the culture of 
the anarriage relations, where, by 
mumerous family allauees, a chiet 1s 
sue of influential connec tons upon 
whom he can call tot help im any 
emergency , and where, i conse- 
quenee, Women are mrunly valuable 
us & means of such connexons; 
Where, upon this system, young girls 
ae actualy marricd to old men for 
political reasons , where conjugal m- 
fidehty as compensated for m= the 
current olyects of barter of the tribe, 
and a lover can secure the wite by a 
peyment to the husband. All these 
circumstances are 50 well known as 
to be searecly deserving of repetition : 
and undoubtedly a travelleris bound, 
if he have nothmg new to tell us, to 
reproduce, for our amusement or m- 
struction, something otf the old that 
has not been recently under our no- 
tice, which can scarcely be sad of 
tho customs and practices referred 
to. Indeed, much more 1s known 
on the subject than our traveller has 
told us. Tlus suppression may have 
origmated m & consideration on his 
part for public morals, but having 
said so much, I cannot but think 
that he might have completed his 
picture by noticmg that so common 
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are cases of conmgal infidelity in 
‘Equatonal Afra,’ that a separate 
court of judicature 1s appomnted to 
deal with them, the chief judge of 
which 1s more hardly worked than 
any of his brethren, and that all the 
details of the evidence are pmnted 
and pubhshed, without any inter- 
ference on the part of the head men 
of the tnbe, and are purebased by 
the natives and perused m their 
fanuhes with the utmost avidity 
One more exunple will, perhaps, 
suffice to netinfs a candid readar that 
whatever may be the defects of M 
Du Chaillu’s narrate. it bears many 
evidences of truth, donot of novelty 
In lus dcserption of the poution of 
woman genendiy om 6 Equatorial 
Africa, le @otiees particularly the 
Tanner mm Wlach the men, reserving 
to thenselves all occupations and 
privileges by whieh honour and dis- 
tinction are conferred, content: them- 
selves with carrying only their spars 
and guns, consigming to ther women 
the pots and pans and other ewinary 
titensils neeessary te make them 
comfortable In w recent excellent 
brochere entitled ‘Remarks on the 
Education of Gitks, with reference 
to the Social, Legal, and Industrial 
Position of Women im the present 
day, by Bessie Rayner Parkes,’ the 
identical state of things desermbed 
ahove is thus referred to -' Un 
skilled in the peculiar mental wea- 
pons of the other sex, women now 
appear to stand towards men moa 
position parallel to that of the ehual 
or bourgeors of the middle ages, to 
whom the arms and accomplish- 
ments of kmghthood were deme 1? 
Not t: weary the patience of iny 
reader with further ilustrations, 1 
will oreo tu my conclu rons, Which 
Twill arrange, as | provused, under 
three heads either that ‘ Equatorial 
Afnea’ ikaiuch wider region of the 
Mhabitel globe than at has luther to 
been supposed fo he, compisiitg 
many nore nations and tnbes than 
has been magined, and the tribes 
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and nations inhabiting it have been 
and are known by other names than 
those by which they are deseribed 
by M Du Chullu, or that the work 
IB aN Mgemons parable or allegory, 
wherein, as dear old Sir Thomas 
Browne hath it, ‘ things are set down 
not truly, but as it were ma picture 
orsimilitude ,” or, thirdly and lastly, 
that it as not so dificult to prove 
bluch ta be white as has been con- 
tended by logicinns, that there is 
more im common between ervilization 
and ber barisn than the former would, 
perhaps be prepared to admit, and 
that all human nature is much the 
Rune, ether m the life with or the 
lite without, unless tamed and soft- 
ened by a nationality more universal 
and all-comprehending than that of 
country or colour= 8 ervilwation of 
a deeper, truer, and purer sourco 
than that of mere external know- 
ledye and conventional refinement. 

As there are no conclusions, 
however well demonsimuted, which 
aie not subljeeted im these days to 
the cavils of the uneandid and ilo- 
gical disputant, it ts possible that an 
objection may be raised to mine that 
thes leave the actual question at Issue 
between M Du Claulla and hus enties 
very iwnuch where 1t was before. 
Not to waste tine m profitless dis- 
cussion, | would submit that if this 
were so, It woud be their greatest 
merit, and under any circumstances 
itis to be borne in mound, that such 
1s not infrequently the effect of tho 
lughest judieial decisions, and 14, n- 
deed, generally the ultimate and only 
end of disputations and controver- 
nics On all subjects—a consideration 
Wluch inght almost suggest to the 
plulosophical md the avoidance of 
them altoyvether. 

It my laborious investigations 
should tend m= any degree to pro- 
mnote this desirable olyoet m London 
Socicty, J] shall not m vam have ac- 
companied M Du Chadlu in Ins 
penlous travels m= the regions of 
‘ Equatorial Africu,’ 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. 


if was a delicious summer evening, 
the fresh breeze ing new 
life into lungs cho with thick 
London smoke, and the setting sun 
darting its last red rays through 
the waving corn, when we issued 
from the station door, wearied and 
cram with long sitting in a 
crowded carriage, and were heartily 
greetod by our host, whose domains 
we were about to invade. A few 
minutes served to settle us on tho 
vehicle in waiting, and tho train had 
hardly proceeded on its course when 
we were metrily bowling along to- 
wards our home in the Now Forest. 
Even the country dnvo war a 
luxury to those who had for months 
been penned up m the very heart of 
the metropolis, and after a mule or 
Ro had been passed, provod to be not 
withoutits excitement. The favounte 
old horse—hight Rufus, in honour of 
the sccond Wilham, and in allusion 
to his bay coat—trotied off in great 
spirits, knowing that every ste 
took him nearer to his stable. Tis 
owner, however, not wishing us to 
be taken by surprise, told us casually 
that Ltufus genorally fell down when 
descending a jull,and that he always 
liked to have the vehicle pushed be- 
hind him whenever he came to an 
ascent; but that those who were 
used to him knew what to expect, 
and did not object to these trifling 
failings. As, therefore, the road con- 
sisted, on an average, of six miles of 
hills and twe of level ground, it may 
be imagined that mental excitement 
was combined with physical exertion 
in a degree rarely witnesred. How- 
ever, we have started with the in- 
tention of taking everything as it 
came, and therefore watched Rufus 
carefully as ho went down hill, and 
pasue behind when he went u 
ill, until we arrived at our intend 
domicile; the vehicle having been 
very useful in holding our baggage, 
but as far as ourselves were con- 
cerned, rather an honourable appen- 
ig, ep & pain conveyance, 
ing set in long before, 
and the glow-worms had started one 
by one into their full beauty as they 


lined the forest pathways like mun- 
of tho glittering” points in the dar 
of the glittering points in the 
dome above. Oneof them we placed 
on tho splashboard by way of a 
lantern, and on our safe arrival laid 
it carcfully among some herbage just 
outside the door, a position which it 
held for three days and nights. 

Such a lovely spot is the New 
Forest; the soil so various, the trees 
xo magnificent, the flowers so per- 
fumed and luxuriant, and the birds 
80 plentiful and musical. May the 
Enclosure Act, that has turned many 
a mile of grand forest into base tur- 
mp land, never lay .ts withering 
grasp on the New Forest! and far 
be from our eyes the chilling sight 
of the splendid oaks, which we have 
so long loved, lying hke murdered 
corpses on the ground, their white 
and gnarled Limbs stretched out as 1f 
stiffened mm deadly agony, and their 
rugged bark, erst mch with moss 
and lichen, stacked in heaps by their 
sides. 

Some unmmaginative persons talk 
of the dull umfonnuity of the forest— 
you might as well talk of the dull 
uniformity of the Strand or Regent 
Street, and with much more reason 
of the dull umformity of Rotten 
Row. The real, deep, primitive 
forest is ever changing, and in one 
day may pass through a thousand 
phases. Putting aside the two great 
epochs of summer and winter, of 
leafless branch and wealthy foliage, 
of green-clad boughs and snowy 
shroud, together with the mter- 
mediate state of spring’s delicate 
green and autumn’s jyich ruddy 
brown, there is hardly a day when 
the are sae nee assume & Lew 
aspect as each hour passes away, 
and in which its threefold harmo- 
nies of sight, sound, and scent are 
not woven into a thousand varied 
modulations, like a fugued melody 
of some great master in music. 
Mendelssohn always reminds me of 
a forest. No one can appreciate a 
forest who has not whole days 
in its solitary depths, and watched it 
from the early morning hours to the 
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oi Herman night. Different 
irds, insects, and flowers make their 
appearance at their choeen hour, and 

are many creatures which 

from thar hiding-places only 
for a brief space, and then return 
into darkness and solitudo for the 
remainder of the day. The sweet 
voices e ye lg cy nah naa 
appoin es, and the me 0 
flower and leaf changes with the 
march of the sun. 

Full of pleasant memories, and 
gay with antiripatons for the mor- 
row, we, two old foresters, flung open 
eur window to the utmost, so as to 
be lulled to et by the owl and the 
filence, and to bo awakened by the 
merry songs of the morning birds. 
We awoke ata@he intended hour, but 
heard no birds, nuthing but a rush- 
ing sound as of ram on leaves. 
Horror’ the sky 1s of one twuform 
leaden tinge, and the rain 16 pounng 
in steady perpendicular torrenta, a8 
if a second deluge were impending. 
What shall we do for the next few 
hours, while the household is asleep 
within and the ram pourmg without ? 
Let us brave the storm, accept a tho- 
rough soaking as an inevitable fact, 
and sally boldly into the forest just 
to see its aspect after a wet mght 
and dunng heavy ram. 

A few minutes served to encase our- 
selves in the very oldest habilments 
that our wardrol« could furnish, and 
to see us on our way. ‘Twenty yards 
sufficed to drench our clothing as 
effectually as if we had just emerged 
from the depths of a nver, and from 
that moment we became delightfully 
indifferent to the rain, having a kiud 
of wild exultation 1n the feelng that 
we could walk about in the midst of 
the watery tonent withort seekin 
shelter or needing an unibrella. 
have seldom enjoyed a walk moro 
than that suunter in the forest 
gilades, with the noisy patter of the 
rain-drops on the leaves overheud,° 
the pleasant mmell of the crushed 
fern, the primitive independence of 
beng thoroughly wet and caring 
nothing for it, and the plish-plash of 
our feet as every step pumped water 
out of our boots. Back to the house, 
throngh the rude path, now some 
six inches deep im red mud, a brief 
toilct, and a very welcome breakfast. 
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Still rain, rain, more rain ; and what 
shall we do? Cats’-cradle afforded 
a little amusement, uniting the gd- 
vantages of adventurous combina- 
tion, unexpected results, and the 
least possible bodily exertion. Even 
this recreation, however, is scarcely 
exciting enough to be continued for 
any lengthened bat ; and after a 
desperate but abortive attempt to 
play at fives in an empty , we 
extemponzed a game at 
the floor, the ‘ jack’ being represented 
by a bradawl stuck in the boards, 
and the bowls by two india-rubber 
balls, ono sold and small, and the 
othor hollow and large. 

Tho beauty of the gamo was en- 
hanced by the sloping nature of the 
floor causing the balls to rofl away 
until they wero either checked by 
the wall or fell down the staircase. 
This difficulty, howover, was over- 
come by the mventive genius of one 
player, whom modesty forbids mo to 
particulanze, and a few handfuls of 
cats scattered over the floor served 
at once to arrest the ball and to test 
the playor’s skill in guiding his bowl 
ucatly into the little hojlows left 
hero and there by tho gram. This 
absorbing pursuit carried us over 
three or four hours, when its course 
was suddenly arrested by a summons 
to dinner, the greater part of that 
refection having been cooked im the 
solitary sitting-room of tho establish- 
inent 

Rain still heavy, ifanything heavier 
than before, and what shall we do? 
Let us throw kaives at a mark hke 
Ho Ki, the Chmese juggler, whose 
portrait we had lately seen, re- 

resented as in the act of anming a 

road-bladed knife at a fellow coun- 
tryman standing spread-cagle-wise 
against a board, and whoso out- 
stretched limbs and rigid head were 
encircled with similar weapons. 

No sooner raid than dono. A 

was rapidly improvised, a 
stout board fetched from the shed, 
a couple of ‘ rymers’ sharpened, and 
mn a few minutes all hands were 
deep in this most absorbing pursuit, 
which, when afterwards imported 
into eral metropolis, proved of £0 


fascinating a character that I have 
known the whole male population of 
a drawing-room d their fair 
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ee and give themselves up 


to * ree ng. 
Nothing 18 ing pk than thi 


is game. 
You take a Sherr po inted knife, 
chisel, or other 1 mp ement, lay it 
flat along the hand, the point di- 


rected up the arm and the handle 
ok projecting from the finger-tips. 

ou take a good aim at the target, 
fling the kmfo so as to cause it to 
make ono half turn as it pasnes 
through the air, and :/ you have 
performed all these actions corroctl y; 
the knife darts into the target with 
a heavy thud, and there stacks 
quivermg with the violence of the 
blow IJt18, mm fact, a refincoment on 
‘Aunt Sally ,’ quite as exciting and 
not half so fatiguing. 

Night agam drops her dank, wet 
veil over the scene, and our visit to 
the New Forest bids fur to be a 
total failure. 

Brightly shone the sunbeams on 
the following day; the dismal splash 
of rain had ceased ; the black, cloudy 
aky had changed to deep blue; the 
breeze was charged with perfume, 
and the ar filled with melody. A 
host of chaffinches were congregated 
in front of the window, pecking about 
anong the grass and twittenng 
mormily with thar sweet little chatter 
All nature seemed to rejoice i the 
sunshine, and the deep glades of 
tho forest, broken by sundry gleams 
of golden light, mvited us to its 
presence, 

The ground was still wet under 
our foet, the heavy ferns drop 
showers ‘of moisture as we brushed 
agunst their wide fronds, and as 
the wind + irred the branches above, 
occasional shower-baths came put- 
tering on our heads. But how 
chan was overything around 
The birds fltted from bush to bush, 
heedless of the ramdrops acatterod 
by their rapid movements; the air was 
filled with ghttermg msects, and the 
busy hum of many wings gave heht 
and brghtness to the scenc. The 
long avenues of oak and beech pro- 
duced cffects of brilhant many- 
coloured light and deepest shade 
that no painter could hope to unitate ; 
stndded masses of holly that 

e forest gave a mysterious 
darkness to many an inlet, while the 
wide clusters of foxgloves roared 
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their tall heads in the AA ag of 
sunshine and waved their lovely 
petals in the breeze. Foxgloves, 
indecd, seem to be the 1 
charnctenstic of that part of the 
forest, for it was impossible to look 
down. any avenue without seemg a 
cluster of these magmficent flowers 
shining out against the dark masses 
of shadowy verdure, and giving 
wondrous effecta of colour just where 
an artist would most want them. 

It was most beautiful, too, to 
watch tho golden-winged insects 
come darting across the sunbeams, 
issuing hke visions from shroudet 
darkness, ghttering for a moment 
like living gems as they shot through 
the narrow belt of ight, and vamsh- 
ing into the mystenéus gloom be- 
yond, as if suddenly amululated by 
the wave of a mugician’s wand. 
More pleasant to the sight than to 
the touch, particularly for eg 
endowed with a dcheate I 
never thoroughly appreciated the 
execeding torture that the plague 
of fies must have utlcted on the 
Egyptians until I had passed a few 
hot stummer days mn the New Forest. 

Flies of all sorts, #1205, and colours 
surround the hapless victim, and 
render existence a2 burden and a 
torment Great, buzzmg, wide- 
winged, large-vved flies charge at 
him with a trumpet of defiance, and, 
in spite of clothes, find some weak 
point through which they may insert 
their poisoned dart. Tiny thes, too 
sinall for audible munnur of wings, 
and too gentle of movement to be no- 
ticed, run nunbly about lus persun, 
creep up hus siceves, shy down his 
neck, get into his eyes and nostrils, 
and leave memonals of their presence 
in a series of little angry red pustules 
hike those of nettle-rush, and quite 
as annoying. Others, again, will set 
to work in a calmly com and 
business-hke style, ahght on his 
hand or wrist, produce a case of 
lancets from their mouths, and bleed 
nm with the practised skill of an 
old surgeon. 

Besides all these foes, the forest 
is haunted by mynads of horrid 
ticks—flat-bodied, actrve little crea- 
tures, with legs that chng like burrs, 
and heads barbed hke the point of a 
harpoon. These msidious animals 
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swarm upon the passenger, and are 
sure to discover some methad by 
which they may creep through the 
clothes and operate on their victim. 
Imperceptibly the barbed head is 
thrust under the skin, and the crea- 
ture begins to suck the blood of its 
human prey with such voracity that 
beforo long its flat and almost im- 
visible body swells mto a blood- 
distended bag, and the tick looks 
more hkoe a mpe black currant than 
an insect. If it should be dis- 
covered, 11 must at ro wise be torn 
away by wolence, or its barbed head 
evould reman im the wound and be 
the cause of pamful inflammation 
There are twe modes of mddmg one- 
self of ticks One method is by 
lightng a h&ge fire, taking off all 
clothing, and rotating before the 
blaze as af attempting: smmeide by 
roasting The tucks cannot endure 
the heat, and soon fall off; but as 
this process 18 hardly feasible m an 
Enghash forest, it is better to have 
recourse to the second method, 
which 1s sunply to brush them with 
» feather dipped m oil. 

As tor myself, in spite of wearmg 
large gaunticted leather gloves, and 
tymg the wnsts and ankles with 
string, the insects Jed me sueh a lite 
that 1 hardly dared enter the forest 
At last a bright idea struck inc J 
rubbed my hands, ankles, face, and 
neck well with naphtha, and kept a 
little bottle m my pocket for renewal 
whenevor the odour seemed to be- 
come famt and ineffectual, After 
taking tlus precaution, 1 cnyoyed a 
delightful iminumty from muxccts, 
which more than compensated for 
tho very unplawant seent of the 
naphtha Eiveu in the course of a 
long day’s sojourn in the forest 
depths, not a fly dared meddle with 
so potent un odour, and 1t was most 
amusing tu ace a yreat loud-winged 
insect come chargmg along, ready 
for action and thirsting for blood, and® 
then to see it panse in full career, 
balance itself for a moment on 
quivering wings, and dart off at an 
angle from the hateful scent. 

Upon many a tree were the nests, 
or ‘cages, of the squirrel, denoting 
the abundance of those pretty little 
animals in the neighbour Bo- 
fore very long, a reddish dot was seen 
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moving among tho grass, and we 
immediately determined to ‘stalk’ 
up to the creature and to watch ,its 
habits. Bemg accustomed to wood- 
craft, and knowing how to take ad- 
vantage of every cover, to am 
branches without noise, and to avoi 
mappmg dned sticks with the feet, 
We crept to a treetrunk within six 
yards of the squirrel, and there sat 
quietly looking at him. 

There he waa, blithe and joyous, 
totally ignorant of our ier but 
ntl wetehful, rasamg himself occa- 
nionally so as to look over the tops 
of the grasa blades, but never seeing 
us on account of our rigid: stillness, 
It was most mteresting to watch 
the pretty little anunal as ho went 
skipping over the ground in little 
hopping steps, now stoopneg to feed, 
pickmg up somothing in lus paws, 
holding it to Jus mouth m a damty 
and well-bred fashion, tasting it, and 
then throwmg it down m disdain. 
Then he would disuppear ontirely 
below the grass, and next moment 
he woukl be sitting upright, his 
bushy tail curled over lus head, and 
jus bright eyes gleauung as ho looked 
around. 

Suddenly a Jad eane running to- 
wards us, waking much more noise 
in crashing through the fern than 
a dozen full-grown elephants would 
have produced. Up jumped = tho 
gquurel, glanced hastily towards the 
spot whence the unweleome sounds 
proceeded, and dashed off for the 
hearest tree, looking wonderfully 
hike a miniature fox as he scudded 
over the ground, lus body stretched 
to its full length, and his bushy tail 
tralmg behind hin. <A Jong leap, 
and he had jumper ou the trunk of 
the tree towards which he was run- 
ming, and, according to the usual 
fashion of squirrels, slipped round it 
80 a8 to interposo the trank between 
himself and the supposed foe. But 
this manwuvre exactly brought him 
face to face with us, and at the dis- 
tance of only a yard or two, and I 
never saw & squirrel look more be- 
wildered than he appeared on making 
this terrible discovery. He never 
stopped for a moment, however, but 


fairly galloped up the tree, ran a 
pro, h, made a, 
into another tree, traversed that also, 
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and in two minutes was fairly out of 
sigh 


t. 

Here let me offer an indignant 

bee against two sub un- 
er which the destroying nature of 
man hides its ugliness. 

There are some persons in whom 
the destructive element is acknow- 
ledgedly ee in all its fulness, 
who live but to hunt, to shoot, and to 
fish, and who really scem to have gra- 
dually drilled themselves into a heart- 
felt belief that to destroy the farred, 
feathered, and scaled inhabitants of 
the earth is the noblest aim of man, 
and one to which overy other object 
must necessarily be subservient. As 
a natural corollary of this proposi- 
tion, follows the extirpation of every 
hving creature that can interfere, 
eithor actively or peeerey: with their 
sport, the ey cing to je oy Sears 

e country of every being m whic 
is the breath of life” 

All the beautiful and truly useful 
weasel tribe are to be killed because 
they will eat hares, rabbits, and 
feathered ganic; all the hawk tribe 
fall under the same ban; the ravens, 
crows, and magpies are to be killed 
because they are apt to rub the nests 
of partridges and pheasants; the 
hittle birds Iecause they eat the 
corn on which the pheasants might 
feed; and even the squirrel is now 
reckoned among the vermin because 
itis known to rcgale itself occasionally 
on young birds, and possibly on their 
oggs. Tho keeper who destroys the 
greatest number of these ‘ vermin’ 
earns the lnghest praise from his 
master; nnd, to all appearances, the 
very iection of a forest in tho 
oyes ofa sportsman would be that it 
should not harbour a single creature 
except those which are dignified by 
the title of game, and thought worthy 
of death from the hand of their 
owner. 

It is a pitifal sight in this grand 
forest to vicw the handiwork of the 
keepers in the shape of noblo hawks, 
Tavens, martens, squirrels, and other 
‘wild denizens of the woods nailed on 
the trunks of trees or hung in 
withered clusters from their boughs. 
Ido not believe that a true sports- 
man would find his amusement 
curtailed by their life, feeling sure 
that nature can generally keep her 


, our expedi th 
mode in which the snipe Ces 
m pps 
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own balance, as is exem in 
Soyer board of whete game Jeeatr 
never of, where game preserva- 
tion has never been dreamed of, and 
where the e abounds in spite of 
the g ‘vermin, far more 
numerous and powerful than those 
of our own country. 
Another, and more noxious kind 
sonia nie oho ritically 
0-Z00 Ww. y 
sonocal their ove of slaughter under 
the frulse of science, and, necrologists 
as they are, never can watch an 
animal without wanting to kill it. 
The daily BP side afford abundant 
instances of such mock science; and 
it is well known that even a parrot 
cannot escape from its domicile 
without runmng the most imminent 
risk of bemg shot. Nota rare bird 
has a chance of escape if it once 
shows itself within the limit of the 
British Isles; and I can but think 
with exultation of those deluded in- 
dividuals who spent much powder 
and shot, and more patience upon 
some rare sca-bird which had settled 
in a lake, and which afterwards 
proved to be nothing but a stuffod 
skin ingeniously anchored by a long 
line. Such persons never think of 
watching the living being in order 
to Icarn the wonderful mstincts with 
which its Maker has gifted it, and 
the interesting habits and customs 
belonging to the individual or the 
ics. Should they como across a 
rare bird, thei first regret is that 
they have no gun with them, and 
instead of feeling delighted at the 
opportunity of gaining further know- 
ledge, they only lament that they 
cannot take away from the bright 
being that hfe which it 18 80 evi- 
dently created to enjoy, and tho 
causeless deprivation of which is 
literally a robbery of its birthright. 
One of the principal objects of 
ition was to ascertain the 


the remarkable sound called ‘ 
ming, from its fancied resemblance 
to the distant roll of the military 
drum. To my ears, however, the 
ingled whizz and hum of a slack- 
en ing gives the best idea 
ar t be Tromied that during 
the breeding seasqn, the male snipe, 
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like many other creatures, assumes 
new habits and utters new sounds. 
Generally, the flight; of this bird is 
short and fitful, as is well known to 
all sportsmen, and seldom lasts more 
than afew minutes. But during the 
breoding season the snipe becomes 
an altered being. Towards evening, 
it leaves its marshy couch, and rises 
to a, great height m the air, where it 
continues to wheel in circuitous 
flight for a considerable period, 
mostly confining itsclf within tho 
limits of a large circle, and uttering 
almost continually a loud, sharp, un- 
gnusical,and monosyllabic cry, which 
may be roughly inutated by tho 
words ‘chic! chic! chick-a chick-a, 
chic! chic!’ &. At varying inter- 
vals if sweeps downwards, making a 
stoop not wnlke that of a hawk, 
anl producing the sound callod 
drumuung, during the stoop. 

How the bird drums has long 
been a matter of doubt, some na- 
turalists uttnbuting rt to the organs 
of voice, others to the wings, and 
others to the tal. To set this ques- 
tion at rest was therefuro an in- 
teresting pursuit, and to that pur- 
pose several succossive evenings 
were devoted. 

As soon as tho snipes began to 
drum, we set out for the marshy 
ground over which they flew, and 
by dint of cautious munagoment 
succeeded in enscouciug ourselves 
in a dense thicket of thorn and 
blackberry, where we were porfectly 
concealed, but whence we had a 
thorough command oftho sky. Not 
choosing to trust to my singlo ob- 
servation, I had two fnends w.th 
me, one of whom is a well-known 
bush huntsman of Africa, and the 
other an old and observant inha- 
bitant of the forest. We were also 
supplied with powerful glasses. 

ore we had lain very long in 
ambush, the desired sound struck 
our ears, 
that was circling high above us. 
We watched the bird for a lon 
time, but he never came near cnoug 
to give a good view. Several others 
afforded us much disappointment, 
but at last all our troubie was fully 
repaid. A fine snipe arose at no 
great distance, and just as if he had 
known our object and intended to 


ing from a supe 
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give us his best aid, began to cry 
and drum just over our heads, and at 
so small a height, that as he wheglal 
in airy circles, his long beak ‘and 
bright eye were clearly seen oven by 
the unaided vision, while the double 
field-glasses with which we were 
supplied gave us as excollent a 
viow of the bird as if it were within 
two yards. 
It was, then, quite clear that the 
drumming sound was not produced 
by the voico, as the bird repeatedly 
uttered the cry of ‘chic! chio! 
chick-a!’ simultancously with the 
drumming. Without offering any 
opinion, we repeatedly watched the 
bird, and then compared our obser- 
vations. They were unanimous, and 
to tho offect that the sound was 
qrodneed by the quill feathers of 
1 wings. Tho bird never drummed 
except when on the stoup, and when- 
over it performed this manceuvre, 
the quill feathers of the wings wero 
always expanded to their utmost 
width, so that the light could be 
seen between them, and quiverod 
with a rapid tremulous motion that 
quite blurred their outlues. Our 
observations were repeated during 
several successive evenings, and 
always with the samo result. 

There is perhaps no locality in 
the whole of tlus country so well 
adapted to the natural historian as 
the New Forest, the conditions of 
soil, elevation, and foliage being so 
prodigally varied, that almost any 
creature can find a refuge in some 
portion of its limits. Take, for ox- 
ample, the spot on which wo resided, 
but which 1 do not intend to par- 
ticularize, lest its sacred recesses 
should be profancd by tho step of 
outer barbarians, und its wild glades 

luted by empty F gobs bottles, 

roken crockery, and greasy sand- 
ich papers. 

The cultivated ground in front 
of the house reached a rapid and 
aa ae either the lager 
was a large expanse of mars 
shaking bog, harbouring multitudes 
of snipes. In the middle of this 
swamp our drumming observations 
were made. The ground suddenly 
rose beyond this bog into a wide 
but not very high hill, cdVered 
densely with heather, and giving 
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shelter to grouse and pheasants. 
About four miles farther the heath 
was abruptly ended by a large fir, 
wood, in which the deer loved to 
couch. We once devoted a wholo 
mornmng to tracking a deer by its 
foo or ‘spoor, and after somo 
three hours’ careful chase, found tho 
creature lying couched among tho 
fern. Ravens wore often scen heavily 
flapping their way over the heather, 
and on one or two occasions our 
eyes were gratified with the grand 
sweeping flight of the buzzard, as it 
soarcd on steady wing, inclimng 
itself from pide to side like an ac- 
complished skater on the outsido 


edge, but appearing to make its way 
throngh the air as if by mmple 
volition. Bright-plumaged wood- 


kers fled screaming through the 
orest depths, and many a tree-trnnk 
bore witness of their persevering 


The human" population of the 
forest have, in course of time, become 
decply saturated with the wild, un- 
cultivated air of the region in which 
they reside; and many an man 
has never secn a town in lus hifo, 
or ventured beyond the limits of the 
familiar forest lands. <A practised 
eyo can mostly detect a forester at a 
glanco, a strange family likencss 
being observable in all who have 
passed their existence in this place 
—probably owing to the continual 
intermarriagos which necessarily 
occur among them. Even the tone 
of voico 18 of & peculiar nature, and 
the drawling, high-pitched chant of 
the thorough-bred forester is not 
likely to 1} forgotten when onco 
heard. In fact, the forest 18 to its 
aborigines what the desert 1s to the 
nomad Arab; and the wild Bedown 
can hardly feel more terror at the 
idea of entormg tho habitations of 
civilized man, than does the forester 
a the notion of exchanging the trees 


houses. 

I remember that on one occasion, 
after the hay had been got in, a cart- 
load was destined for some stables at 
Southampton. The fragrant trusses 
were placed on the waggon, the 
oe harnessed sa all was ready 

o journcy, when an unexpected 
aiBoutty axoes in the person of the 
carter, a fine young fellow of six-and- 
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twenty, one of the first in the field 
and all the rustic sports. After a 
vast amount of prevarication, he 
flatly refused to Icave the forest, and 
when peremptorily ordered to do so, 
he sat down on the roadside and 
sobbed like a child with sheer terror 
of the unknown regions beyond his 
ken. An exact parallel to his de- 
4 air fears may be often sven in 
the crowded thoroughfares of Lon- 
don, where a child has lost its way, 
and stands weoping in the depths of 
its misery, beset on all sides by 
vague fears, and as hopelessly be- 
wildcred as 1f it had been suddenly. 
transported to another planet. Take 
such a man out of the forest, run 
him off by express train to London, 
put him down at London Bridge or 
Charing Cross, and he would become 
& maniac from the rush of ideas to 
the brain, like that Kaffir chief 
whoso head was turnod by the 
engines of a steamer, and who de- 
hberately hauled himself to the bot- 
tom of the sca by means of the 
chain cablo. 

There is also o strange raco of 
beings called the woodinen, who 
possess certain presenptive nights 
from time immemorial. They are 
the most independcnt set imagmable, 
and laugh at law or justice 3 Ther 
carts are at least two foet wider than 
in allowed by legal authority, and 
wlule driving along the road they 
are iotally regardicss of the right 
and wrong side. Thoso who meet 
them may turn asido if they hke, 
but they proceed on their course 
without paying the least respect to 
the tacit regulations of the road. 
One Saturday, wlule driving on the 
high road, we met a long string of 
wood-carts, all on the wrong side, all 
straggling in such a manner that 
we were fain to draw our vehicle 
into the ditch, and on every cart 
were one or two woodmen, lyg in 
a state of senseless intoxication, and 
leaving their horses to find their 
own way home—a task which they 
certainly performed with an accuracy 
that warranted the confidence re- 
posed in them. 

Many of these men would not be 
sober until the Tuesday ; they would 
sleep off their headaches on Wed- 

, on Thursday and Friday 
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they would earn a week's wages, and 
on Saturday they would set off to 
the public-house and renew the 
last week’s scenes. Thus kind of lifo 
suits their lawless natures, and they 
would rather lead this wild and 
reckless existence, than become 
honoured and useful members of 
society ,as they might easily do, con- 
sidering the wages which they can 
earn Perhaps thar wives and 
children might hold a different 
opimon, especially from Saturday 
evening to Wednesday morning. 
Vipers are dehghtfully plentiful 
ip the New Forest, aud dunng our 
limited sowurn I saw three distinct 
varieties, the common, the light grev, 
and the yellow, the last montioned 
being the largest living viper ] ever 
saw. Apropos of vipors, it so happen- 
ed that some farmers wero paymeg n 
passing call, when a labourer brought 
moa modernte-aized viper hanging to 
astring Acting on the impulse of 
the moment, 1 flung my kmfe at tho 
reptile, and by a wondrously for- 
tunate shot, drove the blade fairly 
through the spine just behind tho 
head. My fnend followed swt, and 
transfixed the snake about the mud- 
de of 1ts body. The farmers wero 
quite aghast at our skill, and 1¢ may 
be imagined that wo dud not cs- 
abuse them of their good opmuon by 
attempting a repetition of the feat. 
After a number of experments on 
the living viper, [ found that the 
reptiles could never be induced to 
bite at a stick, however greut tho 
provecaton might be, but that as 
soon as any living creature camo 
within reach, they wero sure to 
stnke. The foresters were actuated 
by a wholesome dread of the viper, 
but fearcd the harmless bli. hworm 
far more than the really vo uomous 
reptile. One of the labourers brought 
to me the upper half of a blindworm 
squeezed tightly in his cap (the 
crcaturo having thrown off its tail 
BLCO to custom), and was 
almost pale with horror when I took 
it from the cap with bare hands. 
Mr. Waterton’s feat of carrying 
twenty-seven living rattlesnakes from 
ore room to another afforded a suf- 
ficiently terrifying spectacle, but in 
the eye of a genuino forester could 
not compare with the prowess dis- 
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playod in seizing a blindworm with 
the bare hands. 

Perhaps the night walks in the 
forest afforded the most pleasant 
reminiscences of our visit. Aft 
nightfall we used to put a compass 
and some matches in our pockets, 
and start off for the depths of the 
forest, taking caro to step vory 
gently so as to give no audiblo alarm, 
and to keep ourselves woll m= tho 
shade, 80 a5 to avoid detection by 
sight. It was most dolightful to 
wander thus into the heart of the 
primeval forest, among tho great 
oaks and beeches, to seat ourselves 
face to face on tho soft moss at the 
foot of some tree, and listen to the 
werd-hke sonnds altornating with 
the solemn stillness of tho woods, 
At times the silence became ahnost 
audible, so profound was the hushed 
ealm of night; while at intervals the 
sharp yapping bark of a fox might 
be heard m the distanee, the drowsy 
hum of the watchman boectlo camo 
vaguely through tho air, and tho 
locust-lho ery of the goatsucker 
resounded from the trees. Theso 
curious birds wero very common 
and quite familiar, allowing us to 
approach within twenty yards of the 
branch on which they crouched, or 
sometimes sweeping with their realy 
fight to the ground in front of us, 
and then peeking merrily away at 
the vanous insects which traversed 
the grass. There 1s, by the way, o 
ennions superstition about these 
Inrds. 1f they come close to a house 
and sing three times, they prophocy 
a death m the family ; if five tunos,a 
birth; and if seven times, a wedding. 

Itis strango that man and animals 
should fall so reuhly into the pri- 
mitive life, and allow the instmets 
to regain their original and le- 
pitimate sway over the habits. 
Even the very cows learn tho cus- 
toms of the bush m a marvellously 
short time, and walk with the samo 
lifted step as the antelope that has 
spent all its life in the forest. One 
Gis iad of 6 ieee a sips enckiing 

8 of a ,& sig i 
of dry sticks was heard. We drew 
deeper into the shadows, assured 
ourselves that nothing white was 
visiblo in our dress, and that ‘our 
sticks were well grasped; for a 
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without ite perils, dhe poachers belug 
without i ils, the poachers bei 
perhaps the most crafty and des- 
te in England. Man or beast 
waver, the creature passed by, but 
kept so closely in the shade, that 
we could not even catch a glimpse 
of its form. Stealing gently to the 
spot, we felt the ground carefully, 
and soon found the fresh spoor of a 
cow, which had got into the forest 
and instinctively moved as if it were 
sag ai be oo whee as sar 
a number of experiments, 
we found that nothing is so utterly 
invisible in a forest at night as 
darkish grey, but not too dark. 
Black is seen with comparativo 
ease, red is nearly invisible, and so 
is brown; but with dark grey tho 
only visible portions are the hands 
and face, s» that a pair of dark 
gloves and a dark mask would 
render a human being quite un- 
distinguishable at two yards, pro- 
vided he remained 1n the shade, and 
did sh repens form to be defined 
agains sky. 

One night was truly memorable. 
We had started as usual, when we 
saw an odd kind of light among tho 
trecs, for which we could not ac- 
count. oe cha it bbe a 

mp hung up by way of a 
Pick, but oat foaind that it was far 
beyond the trees. Surely 1t must bo 
Capella shining dimly through a fog; 
buton looking more carefully, Capella 
was discovored without any fogginess 
about it. Suddenly my companion 
gave a hideous shrick, executed a 
pas de seul expressive of astonish- 
ment, aud employmg, as is his 
custom when excited, language more 
remarkable for enorgy than elegance, 
cried out that ‘ it was a thundcri 
big comet as safe as the bank?’ 
And so it proved to be. No more 
forest for us that night, but out 
camo the telescope, the sextant, 
and the note-book, and the whole 

was 


mighty comet stretched its fiery 
train over the zenith, great was the 
excitement as its vast proportions 
expanded with the darkness of 
night. ‘I'll get its angles between 
the stars,’ cried my friend, ‘ and you 
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measure its length.’ Of to the 
house at full run. 

‘ How many degrees ?” 

‘ Kighty-two and a half.’ 

‘ Humbug! I don’t believe it.’ 

‘ Look for yourself, then.’ 

‘ Must have been wrongly handled ; 
T'll measure it myself.’ 

Off rushes the excited astro- 
nomer, sextant in hand, and in five 
ee is sng , 

‘ How many degrees is it now ?’ 

‘ Kighty-six I make it.’ 

And in this manner we spent the 
greater part of that night, the comet 
seeming to lengthen with everv 
hour. It was certainly a most start- 
ling occurrence. No one expects to 
walk out of a house, according to 
usual custom, and t meet a fall- 
blown comet in the face. But here 
was the stranger, waving its flaming 
sword over our heads, and stretchmg 
its vast length over a greater space 
of sky than was occupied by the 
great comet of 1858, which had spent 
somany weeksin attaining its full size. 

Much more is there to say of the 
New Forest; of its many-tinted 
flowors, its wealth of insoct life, its 
wild and piquantly-flavoured fruits, 
and its wonderful depth of foliage, 
its grand old trecs, among which the 
‘ king beech ’ raises its royal head in 
acknowledged superiority. It is 
indeed almost a new world; and to 
a Londoner affords a fresh current 
of ideas that regenerates the mind 
like fresh blood to the heart. Here 
all conventionalities cease: Mrs. 
Grundy could not live for five 
minutes in the forest depths, there 
are no neighbours to aera re 
appearance, no gossips ecry the 
shurasian: Man lives for a while 
the real unsophistical life of Nature, 
and, it may be, will learn many 
@ lesson for which he will be the 
better untal his dying day, and per- 
haps after it. And theee privileges 
may be gained by just taking a 
railway ticket for the nearest station 
to the Forest (say racy 
where the traveller will be deposi 
in leas time than is often occupied 
in getting to an awkward suburb of 


London. But our is at an 
end, and we must ghana rhe 
farewell to that valued spot, Te 
soon to visit it again. J.G, W, 


THE MYSTERY IN DAFFODIL TERRACE. 


I. 
T house was re out by a 
who Led bon skipping on before 
the decent inquirer in black, as the 
See 
ing away to his Augean beat, 
decent stranger looks up through 
his glasses at the house Fath sack 
relish —aa though it were a ripe and 
luscious fruit. He to have 
ample value for his money, and 
fiterally gorged his eyes with the 


Bieas he been a ge he might 
ve groaned over misspent 
pennies for the oy Yon veue’ 
ever so conspicuously by a group oO 
or da eal aa wera hanging 
0 rag wor 
about, in the middle of the road— 
ing on the rails, and on the gate, 
kept locked, to have their full 
of staring. Scraps of this shabby 
community dribbled away at one 
end, while other scraps came and 
restored the fit balance at the other. 
And fo h ee re nar 
say that they () t to 
tumble flat like a ‘ practical’ scene 
out of a pantomime, or that the 
doors were to be flung open and 
they were to be invited in to hospi- 
tality, and be otherwise handsomely 
treated, still they all had some good 
pape in staring at the house, and 
und the process satisfactory. They 
had been staring since eight o’clock 
on that morning, and would stare on 
until dark. And, it may be re- 
peg they had good method in 
ir staring. 


Il. 
The next question is—for those not 
of the locality—what these units of 
the great corps of the unwashed 
were staring at. At a house; bute 
this is too general. Atnumber five, 
then, Daffodil Terrace—number five 
tines Miliea hp out of so many 
h yards of neat, bright-red 
brick ribbon, reeled off in a terrace 
ad injinttum—a row of i 

j in eternum—~beau- 

tifally chastened, and in a manner 
Ruskinized by little edging and con- 
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most undesirable for the neighbour- 
hood in reference to a letting or 
other view. The life of a line of 
respectable tenements should move 
in smooth, equable course, 
should not be di 

a eae wlity it = hi your Rakes 
persons of q , who have nothing 
marked in dross or manner, 80 
with your true houses of i lesan 
And yet here was nothing short of 
suicide, gross, flagrant, page 

& 
licity—and the whole notorious Frain 


- 


kind, in that neighbourhood, mi 
reasonably have looked for. For 
only a few “ back they had ota! 
very busy an expected nu 

rite, whereof the scene was to be in 
that very house. The actors, 
perties, incidents, and decorations 
that ceremonial had all been in por- 
session of the public for some time. 
The neighbourhood had been 
with the particulars. It was a com- 


culties between— 
Stn yell gaat he 
ay thing, 
heppy thing; much dasired too by 
28 


870 
all parties. The name of the woman 
or girl (Go people from within the 
rails tol oo 


qSERE ES 


aeke 
Be 


+8 
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all things—about cig ; 
ee the bright Ea oekacth = 
a piangg oes pou oy, elderly 
as he was, married and moved 
into the neighbourhood almost si- 
multaneously. House and wife came 


together; house quite new and 
brilliant; wife Son hand and a 
little worn—nay, bringing with her 
drags impedimenta in the shape of 
human & growing youth— 
her Hor pa as a widow. Joy, 
this ripe bri of forty-six, was 
@ quiet, placid merchant-man, with 
a cold, ary, not over- 


ing out of the light, and 
voiding brushing skirts with all he 


' had each their own 
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of a widow, and ing she 
some sort of balm, which, without 
curing, did somewhat allay the pain 
of his open wounds, took her n— 
love they were both 
perhaps, more moved by a sort of 
compassion or sympathy for the 
poor silent wayfarer. However, on 
whatever pretext, they were joined, 
and came to the house togother, 
taking with them, too, her daughter, 
soft Margarct—a sweet, milky-look- 
ing child, whose destiny it was to be 
pete in every possible relation of 
ife. The son was an evil scape- 
grace, who had rushed away into 
open wickedness, and it had been 
well had he been never more heard 
of. But, unhappily, he showed 
himself, comet-like, at irregular in- 
tervals, ‘and always under circum- 
stances of dubious colour, in a sort 
of disreputable halo; so that this 
rialey ee alae though satisfac- 
ry as allaying any personal fears 
that might be ontertained as to his 
safety, was attended with such pain 
and discomfort to his surviving re- 
lation, that on the whole it had been 
better he had sunk at once for ever 
into the limbo or worse place pre- 
pared for such disreputable meteors. 
On the new Mrs. Joy these wear- 
ing sorrows told with nearly the 
same characteristic handwriting as 
on her husband’s features. They 
rivate store of 
affliction ; and what little balance of 
pairing was over and above 
good heart a 
ther. And so they made their lives 
somewhat sweeter—after a fashion. 


Iv. 
He was in a sort of traffic or busi- 
ness, aa hes been already mentioned, 
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saftl had brought a.decentsuf- 
, to which he was daily add- 
ing. the true bitter of sorrow, 


poverty, had not oozed into their 
Grief is more tolerable when 


el 
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steadily and —impelled by 
the sure of deatiny—on to the 
fatal inumg of that end which 
bas been shadowod at the opening 
of this story. For though we know 
that grim and pitiless Greck notion 
of fate has been swept away, still to 
us, who look down at the march of 
® story and its characters, it has 
very much the look of that old cruel 
force; and we see the men and wo- 
men of the poeee walking on uncon- 

eir doom ; and as they 
walked, the Chorus in those old 
Greek plays chanted Ai! Ai! com- 
passionately bewailing their fate in, 
as it were, a monk’s hymn. 


Vv 


There had come to live, some few 
doors below them, a wealthy man 
called Hengist, but of 2 somewhat 
curious nature. A man touching 
five-and-thirty, solitary, and hurry- 
ing with extraordinary swiftness 
down the headlong montagne Russe 
of old bachelorhood. Hoe would have 
been at the bottom and lost irre- 
trievably had not some one laid hold 
of him and checked him. 

But of s very curious nature— 

icious, and slightly eccentric, 


which comesof living alone—anava- , 


Ticious creatare, which was strange 
in one so young; who had been 
abroad in India, and come home in- 
valided, and tolerably wealthy ; had 
been left more moneys; and now, 
too delicate to add more moneys still 
ced terk on'baoaly. rashay, 

ook on usly. : 
of course, had designs against his 


personal liberty; qll—more particu- 


the day; went into London now 
again, but with terriblo reluctance ; 
and fancied he was killing weary 
days with good effect. So he, too, 
moved forwards, slowly yet surely, 
to whatever crisis our modcrn 
kept in store for him. 
; see her not so vey ee arriy- 
ing. We may guers y snoug. 
These loncly wrecks are casy spoi 
Betimes every morning, the 
milk-faced girl used to go forth to 
take her country walk, as sho fancied 
it, and oor the mening rte 
charged with copious villa particles. 
Regularly would she flit by the win- 
dow-—somewhere near the same hour 
—where this Hengist would be seen 
framed in his a ee of plate 
glass, me sg : of urn and 
teapot and rolls, an © newspaper 
in fu sail, making his lonely break- 
fast. , too, this Hengi 
lift his head, and look out on her as 
sho The true chantably- 
minded will sec a purpose in this 
stealy morning, urtful baiting of 
traps, and such unhandsome hints. 
But she was wholly mnocent of any 
such In the long file of 
shining brick mansions there was 
much more com , Just as busy, 
the 


same un 


BEB 


plate glass was an ordinary 
enough along tho line of villas. 
The course of these 


fectly secure, on 
mnperoe! By- 
portunity will always. 
come VB. 
administration’ c with the 
arrangement of such little matters 
contrived it by the of a lost 
dog, or bird, or kitten. it was. 
The young lady’s parrot had one 
uttered away, having a 
chain to its foot, taking the inter- 


pear comes and 

the prisoner was handed over— 
not, however, before he is bidden to 
sit down and rest, though he be not 
tired, and they condo e with each 
other on some district grievances— 
: acavengering, inefficient watering 
of streots, and the like. Then he 
te oft his way. Such o foundation 
other is not slow to improve. 
cn they meet going in to 
Leotn, by rail or stage, sometimes 
ho public highway ; the sad- 
cman socopting tolerantly 
rathor "than secking By-and- 
by he gots on a a O farthes aaa 
in hisold cautious way ; roceding now 
with mistrust—now advancing — 
until at last he has entered, has been 
made known to the sober, sorrowful 
mistross of the mansion, and to the 
damsel that was wont to trip past 

his window as he breakfasted. 
He was not tnamiable, this Hen- 


gist, and soon domesticated himself 


readily enough. Not one of them 
sought him. The parents were glad 
because they thought such an ac- 
*quaintance would vary the some- 
what monotonous existenco of their 
daughter’s life. For, odd as he was, 
his oddity came not of vacuity. He. 
had seen much and travelled 
deal, and was ready enough with 
Sie qaaehe. ao ie oe 
uam : was 
r soon dovetailed into their course 
of life: came in of e when 


layed read 
boa fo than, a to himself when it 
pape him, and on the whole found 
t a rather azreeabie sort of club. 
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There was a cousin, too, who caine 
out occasionally from : & 
Ys -faced, 
mie bolero and = 
heart, not upon his 
but displayed. conspicuously upon 
. The couaie: 


wha 
He, in dab ie rather looked down on 
as deficient hg far we 
expense, gave & priva 
nickname. But he could rarely 
come of evenings; so that Hengist 
had a tremendous advan over 
him. Night, after all, is true 
season for social business. 
Sometimes it flashed upon him 
= he was standing On the edge of 
ice—that ise was & 
iio plotters, — ly rin ary 
ee Mm an 
this notion te would take frig t and 
stay away & week, sometimes two ; 
until, as they made no sign, and did 
not como with violence to sterm him 
in his castle, he was much relieved, 
and came 
with a sort of penitential air. Then 
he would find the loud cousin’ in 
firm possession, and feel a sort of 
curious resentment within himself 
for having given him such an ad-~ 
phate Perhaps it was a diluted 
) 
So be he came and went, and stayed 
,»and came again ; ‘and all the 
whi was growing rather fond of 
this white-faced girl. Tho sad-eyed 
ale looked on from afar, and let 
have his way. yd ‘did not 
see into these things; did not 
heed them. The vals bed child did 
not consider him much in any vent 
whatsoever—just tolerated him ; 
it is to be suspected, was seriously 
ap ti thine Wik on, Ie root 
@ g went on, growing, 
in some shape, all the while. 
perihelion, oceasionally, and fleabed 
occasi 
upon the horizon as usual ; but lat- 
terly with a Te- 
me wee he dene 
was some every 
month—and presently oT fort- 
night, or so. And for all these 
rescues had to be found. By-and-by 
transactions, ugly in cha- 
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ceur brisé! He 
owed thing for distrac- 
on’s saku. ind so the mee beeen 
to drip—drip away through his fin- 
gers—like so much water. One 
evening he told his wife quite plainly 
that they should have to live very 
savingly now, and stint themselves 
a deal; for that he had met 
with very hoavy losses, and nearly 
all his money was gonc—a state- 
ment which she accepted, with more 


Be 
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moment it came most unfortunately, 
and she was thinking, not of herself, 
nor of that pale-faced girl, but of the 
wild, erratic comet, then gyrating 
with its most tremendous velocity, 
and committing the wurst extrava- 
ces in its course. All along she 
furnished seerct supplies; fed 

its fires from her own private stores ; 
pinched her own moderate expenses 
to have yet & greater lus. And 
yet the drain seemed endless. It lay 
upon her as a tremendous weight, 


break out mto some great and inde- 
lible disgrace, such as would fix 
upon him the attention of the king- 
dom. And to avert some most hor- 
rible catastrophe, by evoking pecu~ 
niary emollients, was her pious aim. 
That destiny would bring such a 
thing about before the end came, she 
firmly believed; but her wish was to 
ible what was 
tee Of uote: aid distur. ores 
nights ; even 

such unquiet dreams aa she had. It 
made her restless during the day ; 


those she loved from shipwreck 
whatever risk or sacrifice. 

loves must all go overboard when 
wreck is at band. 


Vil. 


At last it came 40 one gloomy 
evening in the month of ;: 


November—or at least that month 


which supplies fitting scenery and 
furniture for troubles of all kinds— 
when the two are sitting in the 
shadow, each with their own private 
weight of care upon their 

Things were coming to a yet poorer 
pass. The world was using them 


yet more and more cru still. 
Somcthing like a catastrophe was: 
impending over their heads, and 
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_ leathers bring evil news, or, at lenat, 

sn exp do oo wa 
clainber: = 


vately in her own 

‘Mapam,—TI am sorry to be obliged 
to commrunicate to you so unpleasant 
& piece of intelligence as this letter 
contains, but it is better for you that 
you should learn the worst at once. 
A bill was presented to me for pay- 
ment a few days since, bearing what 
ag to be my own signature, 

saw at once it was a forgery, ahd 
had no doubt whose was the hand 
Been obliged (© dlachacee your oo 

o your son 
from my employment about a month 
ago; but ho was very soon disco- 
vered, and admitted the charge. 

‘T have long hesitated between my 
duty to public justice and to friend- 
ship, as to what course I shall take 
in this matter. However, feeling for 
your situation acutely, and knowing 
that you have other troubles suffi- 
cient, I would be willmg on receipt 
of the sum (150/.) to forego any fur- 
ther p in the business. I 
hope it will bo a lesson to the young 


‘ The money T must have in a few 
days, as the bill must be taken up. 
‘I am, dear madam, 
‘Yours, &e , 
‘ Jasvak BROWN.’ 


This was a terrible stroke—both 
the moral blow, as well as tho phy- 
sical inconvenience. Moneys were 
not to be found now; and this was 
truly the last straw breaking tho 
camel’s back. And yet it did not 
come With sucn a ; for previous 

j toned them to a 
suitable frame of mind. And so they 
sat on, in the gloom of that miserable 
evening, without ing remedy 


had a won- 
piece of news to break to them 
which she did almost joyfully. She 
had been ont wallang; had met Mr. 
Hengist, who had turned round and 
walked with pes oe ee 
her striously, and in that odd, jerky 
way of his actually proposed to 


her. He was very good, very 
coer andall te an af hain otis 
was sure in time she would come to 
like him. ep ialicadrn ae ener 
the angel of trouble fo. up his 
wings. The clouds w i 


be seared and take flight. And1in an 
early interview with (he father, it 
Was Very soon ap t that this was 
rous ground. For when it was 

told to him, that no fortune could 
be offered to him with the girl, he 
fell into great disorder, and spoke of 
mistakes and misapprehensions, and 
finally said he had been decerved 
and went his way, leavmg them with 

the impression that all was over. 

There are nch men who thunk 1t due 

to their dignity that riches should 

be brought to them. So for three or 

four days he was not heard of; but 

then reappeared as usual, and made 

no further allusion to the money 

question. Then came another diffi- 

east Ge whol of tis pectaars 

whole o 

difficulties; for he often made loud 

proclamation that he had a horror 

of bankrupt men and women—that 

such persons seemed to be decayed 

and mouldy, and to be eaten away 
with the leprosy of debt. He used 

to add, too, that he took such pride 
in his father-m-law being a sound, 

substantial man; and that hereafter 
they would one day join their capital 

and work wonders in the fecal 

world. This was a favourito theme 

‘of his, and he laid out grand schemes 
sitting with them over the fire; and 

pointed with unutterable di to 

such and such a one who had broken 

down and failed. All the while they 

listened ruefully, and with a flutter 

at their hearts. Pity thom we must, 

for they knew not where to turn: 

and the girl herself was wholly inno- 

cent, for they had been careful only 


we 


was another and last difficulty. For 
a3. fow weeks, indeed, ah, 
exertion, ar Sb ide over the 


eargument. by-and-by, he gave 
up thatshiny brick houseof his in the 
Terrace, meaning to take one in Lon- 
don—and went away, as he said, to 
wind up his%ffairs for matrimony. 


i. 


Theo business of the scapegrace son 
had been tided, though temporarily, 
by the agency of a short bill at threo 
weeks. Mr. Jaspar Brown, a matter- 
of-fact, business man, had agreed to 
stay destiny by execution, for that 
brief span. But this they knew to 
be but a poor aluft—a mere staving 
off, by the very frailest barner. And 

bh here, a sort of delivery was 
held out to them with one d, 
there was a certain imevitable thun- 
derbolt of destruction menacing them 
from the other. No possible modo 
of oxtncation could thoy discover. 
Poor suffering souls! Thers was 
not the spit of yuuth, fertile in de- 
vices, daring aud vigorous. Musfor- 
tune had made them sluggard. And 
so they were hurried along throngh 
the gloom and shadows to the day 
of reckoning, for sins scarcely their 


own. 

And the day of Joy, ton, drew on 
with equal speed. Hengist, the 
bridegroom, reappears by-and-by, 
elated, buoyant, ha wound up 
all things, but more ever re- 


been bog; nay, implored, in 
piteous lettors from Mra. J oy. Which 
procedure rather fortified that gen- 
tleman in his stern deniais; all hum- 


confessions of weaknoss and danger. 
In a staff letter Jaspar Brown but- 
toned up his pockets and refused an 
hour’s delay. Hoe was astounded at 
such ingratitude; disgusted, 
haps, at a man reputed w 
breaking up so disreputably. The 
law should take its course. Not an 
hour—not an hour. Nemesis ad- 
vancing slowly. 


x. 


Of a Saturday evening Mra. Joy 
is sittiny dismally over her fire; 
by dames tina A Peay Goticday 

y er-time. A weary 
always a day of battle, of siege, of 
ion and entreaty. 


& 


for she knows here is yet 
battle to fight, when she thought all 
dont hbadoegt-eadicy She goes out 
weary on tho errand, and i 
face to face with two shabby, scrub 
fellows, whose type ims i 

even to who have never he- 
fore been acquamted with it. 


5 
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now in possession. These were civil 
and considerate fellows on the whole, 
pond (ese ee pene a ween ont 
Her wits nearly deserted her at 
the first, then came back to her with 
an extraordinary force and vitality. 
What was to be done? What id 
be done? Time but a few minutes; 
for they might return at any mo- 
ment. Servant abroad, in garden or 
yard, so that exposure was happily 
spared. At this moment not a soul 
in the house but she herself and 
those carthy emussaries. And there 
was twenty pounds or thereabouts 
—about as much use as twenty 
pence;—a mero scrap. But there 
was more momy than that in the 
house! There was absolutely no 
help near. The very sight of those 
sheriff's aides-de-camp—in their drab 
uniform—waiting 1n the hall, scared 
her. The bare notion of that pro- 
cess of the law maketh the heart 
sink; and praying to these coarse 
cmissaries for a few moments’ grace, 
she fled away, shrinking, fluttenng, 
and almost gasping with terror, to 
her own room, therv to strive despe- 
rately and see if anything in the 
world could suggest itsclf. At such 
& crisis, hemmed up into a moral 
corner, with such cruol wolves at 
the gate, no wonder if the wildest, 
even the most unlawful thoughts of 
extrication suggested themselves 1m- 
portunately. Some one had received 
moneys for salo of interest in lease— 
or lands—and had gone to London 
too late for banking hours, and had 
brought his moneys back, and had 
surely not taken them out with him 
on his walk. They wero lying, in 
all probability, up stairs in that 
leathern case of his, m the best bed- 
room—good yellow gold and notes. 
We must not judge this poor broken 
soul too arg 4 Think of the two 
figures before her, now masters of 
the house; think of the foul associ- 
ations connected with such ministers ; 
think of those who were walking 
home with sure steps, and perhaps 
now not a hundred yards away; 
think of the fair marriago I 

on a thread; think of black despair 
at her heart, clouding her eyes, and 
senses, and moral conscience; think 
of these things, and let us pity—if 
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we must condemn—that poor frail 
creature now stealing up stairs. 


x1. 

There, the air is cleared; the foul 
sheriffs’ ministers are gone; but not 
&@ minute too soon, for here return 
the trio from their walk, two very 
gay it ae quake ee 
passes by ; so does the Sunday morn- 
Ing, and public worship, at which 
all attend. Not until the noon of 
Sunday does Mr. Hengist come tear- 
ing down from his room crying 
aloud that he has been robbed ; that 
he is undone that he 1s ruined) 
that he will bring every one to justice. 

There is the usual esclandre and 
hubbub. Policemen enter; scarch, 
and inspect, and méduire. Three 
hundred pounds nearly. It is a 
heavy loss. On whom doos sus- 
sagt naturally rest in such cases ? 

the servants. Call them up: 
and some wretched trembling Susan, 
or Mary Jane, 18 brought in and put 
to the question. She cries and sobs 
—circumstances of strong suspicion. 
Strange to say the box had been 
neatly opencd with a false key; but 
no key could bo found. Still there 
was nothing beyond suspicion, until 
in the passage loading to the kitchen, 
or scullery, or outhouse was found 
just such a httle Bramah key, which 
Mrs. Joy identified as hers. This 
Was cnough; and Susan or Mary 
Jane was led away disgracefully in 


custody. 

All this while Mrs. Joy said not a 
word, looking quite stony and im- 
moveable. Her eyes had a cold, 
glassy stare. She was as that Ne- 
mesis of whom we have been speak- 
ing. She was determined to go 
through with her part, whatever she 
had undertaken. And she did 1t 
bravely; for 1t is a pamful and un- 

leasant thing to have such a scene 
in a respectable family. Then when 
‘all was over, and the purloining 
maid taken away, she passed up 
stairs to her own room. 

Hengist was nigh to being distract- 
ed, and sat at the fire moaning over 
his lost treasures. Mr. Joy took his 
daughter into another room, and told: 
her wearly of what she had not 
known before. He was tired of the 
struggle, he said. It must end in 
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aWay or two. He could fight it off 
no longer. It was better that she 
should know all at once. This un- 
fortanate business of the robbery 
would finish it. To-morrow, he 
raw, would bring the end. She was 
much confounded at such speeches, 
yet soothed him affectionately, tell- 
ing him that all would yet be well. 
He was to cheer up, and all would 
yet be well. Ah! vam, but fond 
speech! Thero 1s a day when all 
will yet be well—yct how far away. 

She trips off, and passes into the 
parlour, where there 1s the other 
“still moaning over lus lost mgots. 
She sets herself to soothe him, hu- 
mouring him, encouraging him with 
hope that they will be found. He 
is at first sour and pettish. But it 
is hard to remst that sweet face and 
voice. It was this man’s bent of 
mind to be cheerful, and before very 
long she had brought him to be 
tranquil, to say, what did he care for 
a fow guineas? that he had plenty 
more af good; with other speeches 
to the same tune. 

Then on this favourable basis she 
went something further. She brought 
him to remark what dismal down- 
cast faces her parents bore, and to 
ask what sorrows troubled them. 
Gently she broke 1t all to him, say- 
ing it in a sweet voice, telling him 
even of that immediate danger which 
was to come to-morrow ‘It is bet- 
ter,’ she said, ‘ that you should know 
these things now than later; I my- 
self have only learnt it this evening. 
I thought we were rich and floursh- 
ing; it has turncd out otherwie. 
It is not fair to you that you should 
enter into our family not knowing of 
these things; and therefore it is only 

ight that you should be sct free.’ 

enpist was much astonished at 
this straightforward proposal. That 
it should have come from him, he 
could understand; but from her, it 
was utterly incomprehensible. Ht 
was troubled. At first he almost 
thought there must be something 
behind, some little plot or deception. 
Then he became aggrieved. Why 
did she treat him in this way?— 
what had he done? It has been 
mentioned that his was a very 
curious nature; not very firm or 
vigorous, and full of contradiction. 
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Presently he had forgotten his money 
losses, and had fallen intoa us 
mood, and was ready even to fur- 
nish such aid as might ward off 
present difficulties. 


xi. 

With a light heart she flew to her 
father. He took it placidly: he was 
past any violent emotions of joy or 
sorrow. ‘You have saved us, he 
said; ‘you are an angel. But run 
now and tell your poor mother; 
she is m her room up-stairs, and 
takes this to heart more than any of 
us.’ The angel kissed her father’s 
pale furchead, and bade him be of 
good heart. ‘We shall all be very 
happy together yet,’ she said; ‘ bright 
days are in store fur us.’ And she 

lided away very softly up stairs. 

hat sweet-sounding but delusive 
anthem has been sung over and over 
again. The night of troubles in this 
instance was passing away, and it 
did seem fairly open to them to sup- 
pose that here a glimmer of dawn 
was breaking. It uus likely they 
wero all going to be very happy. 


From many weary and wakeful 
nights 1t was natural that the poor 
woman of sorrows up stairs should 
be seeking a Little rust during the 
daytime. And so her daughter en- 
tered cautiously and on tiptoe, fear- 
ing to disturb hor. It was growing 
on to very dark, and through the 
window came buta half hght. No 
doubt she was sleeping profoundly. 
And yet dark as it was thure was 
light to perceive that on the tablo 
lay a letter or et newly folded 
and directed. There are occasions 
when there will be a chain of argu- 
ments in the mght of a straw; and a 
sudden instinct made her turn to the 
bed where the dark shadowy figure 
was lying, in her daily dress, 80 pro- 
foundly still and motionless, that—— 

She darted to the bedside, and* 
then she saw it all. A 


Now we can guess at the secret of 
that crowd of unwashed waiting out- 
oe ae bright red 
house on that Monday morning. The 
coroner came that day; and his j 
came; and policemen came. °T 
was not much investigation needod. 


Sondon Societies. 





Wo. I.—A CONVERSAZIONE AT WILLIS’S ROOMS. 
Torr Anriems’ AND Amateurs’ Soommry. “ 


‘ Artista’ and Amateurs’’ is 
perhaps not the most brilliant 

of London societies ; nor are its con- 
versazioni more remarkable for 
vivacity and ésprit than other enter- 
tainments of the kind. But as the 
last of that society’s ‘evenings’ takes 
place this month (May), and will 
not be resumed fill next winter, now 
or never must they be immortalized. 
Besides they do happen to have 
one distinguishing merit of ther 
Own, Viz., variety. 
mere mobs of fino ladies and gentle- 
men: lovely Belgravian nymphs, ‘a 
Kittle squeezod, but very ing,’ 
on the right ; used-up swells on the 
left ; onable dowagers behind, 


are not 


odd together 
the professed worship of Art. There 
is no great blaze of beauty: the 
shaded lamps and far-off chandeliers 
of nearly a century's bygone fashion 
ve but a su tone to the 
complexions. Neither are 
there many exquisite toilets. The few 
isdies of ton, who graciously walk 
through the rooms (on their way to 
some more scene) almost 


invariably enshroud themselves in 
their flowing burnouse, which leaves 
the splendid butterfly within wholly 
to the imagination. Not that there 
is any lack of gorgeous apparel 
either. My fmend Stipple, who 
stands high in his profession, and 
whose forte is colour, brings his wife 
in a scarlet opera i pink 
dress, aud magenta ye 
flowers in her hair, which is—ahem! 
auburn, bright auburn. How is it 
that my friend Stipple can gaze 
complacently, even iri 
his womankind 
the same arrangement in a picture 
would put him in a positive ? 
This couple belong to a class who 
thoroughly enjoy such entertain- 
ments. They come so early, that I 
am almost tempted to believe they 
don’t come at all, but bivouac in the 
rooms from one conversazione to 
another. ‘They shake hands with 
their acquaintances a, dur- 
ing the evening, accompany 
them severally on each occasion to 
2 a 
experience on su 0 
and thin bread and butter versus oaf- 
fae (?) and biscuit becomes valuable. 
When Stipple lends the society ane 
, it is delightful to see 
Mrs. 8. hovering conti round 
it, es asia a y on those who 
remark favourably upon it, and 
becoming as suddenly offensive in 
her manner towards leas discrimi- 
nating individuals—I must add, to 





te confusion of all parties. These 
persons, with a fair mkling of 
‘country cousins,’ who have 

presented with tickets, and who 
think an old country ball-dress just 


the to appear in at a London 
soinée; balt'e toon, pista deniers 
and a score or two of quiet nobodiss, 


hour the crowd rapidly thins; and 
Snguonical oll. ganueman feecare 
an old gen i; 
to enjoy the chefe-d’ceuvre page 
little easels placed round the walls. 
eI su no one wishes to obtain 
my opinion on the handling of this, 
or the chiarvecuro of that work of 
art. No oe take the least 
interest in conflict between 
MKewan and Richardson in my 
mind ; nor can I disguise from my- 
self the melancholy fact that the 
British public would probably con- 
Sider itself bored by any lengthened 
Sa ato a 
point of view, il cabby, 
and make the best of my way homo. 
But, first, is there any ya crea 
of the engraving on the following 
page necessary? That little artist 
stoopmg over the portfolio stand, 
for instance, what is there to be said 
of him, save that his hair, his coat, 
his boots, his general tournure, cry 
aloud, ‘a person not m society?’ 
That strong-minded looking lady 
next him is undeniably a member of 


swells, whose names you be 
sure are enrolled among the hon. 
members. Thoy are grandly amazed 
at the presumption of the ‘con- 
founded little snob,’ who is good- 
naturedly letting them ‘ behide tho 


into one or both of their waistcoat 
pockets bofore he suffers them to 
escapo. ‘Cub dowd to our place id 
Wardour Strect. Fide old basters 
from sisks poundsh: cub ad #00,’ 
methinks I hear proceeding from 
hus lips. As for the be-flounced lady 
in the foreground, she is evidently 
one of those profound connoisscurs 
who ‘ adore painting and genius, and 
all that sort of thing, you know,’ 
but would feel faint at the bare 
‘ide-aw’ of bowing to an artist, which 
reminds me it 1s time to make my 
obeisance to the readers of ‘London 
Society,’ and rotire into private lifo 
until next month. 
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OPERATIC NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 
Pazr Ii. 


CAFFARELLI followed in London to 
Farmelli—a vain and capricious 
fellow—only in self-esteem equal 
to his predecessor. When told on 
one occasion that 1t was not thought 
possible any singer could please 
after Famnelli, the coxcomb ex- 
claimed to a royal highness: ‘To- 
night you shall two Farinellis.’ 
_At mxty-five Caffarolli was still 
singing, but he was thrifty as well 
as musical, for he not only comed 
his notes into sterling moncys, but 
he had tho good sense to husband 
his coinage. He mado an cnormous 
fortune, purchased a dukcdom for 
lus nephew, and raised a palace for 
ae lf, with the inscmption on its 
nt : 


‘Amphion Thebas, ego domum.’ 
* Amphion’s voice and mine win like renown, 
My notes this palace built, and his Thebes’ 
town.’ 
Beneath this vain-glorious parallel 
a wag wrote— 
‘Iie cum, sine tu’ 
, ‘Amphion'’s Thebos, with thine compare not It, 


Thebes showed his wit, thy Thebes thy want 
of wit’ 


Guadagni was another celebrated 
singer mm succession to Caffarelli 
He sang m london m 1766, and 
anuwsed during lus career a large 
fortunc, which he used generously 
m the relief of distress. He pro- 
fessod to lend, . order not to wound 
sensilulity, but he virtually gave. 
‘1 only want it as a Joan,’ said an 
impoverished gentleman on one 
occasion, whom he had accommo- 
dated with a considerable sum. 
‘ That is not my intention,’ rephed 
the singer, ‘if 1 wanted it back, I 
should not lend it to you.’ 

Gabnell, a prima donna, ‘the 
most us siren of modern 
times,’ in 1768 went to St. Peters- 
burg, on the invitation of Catherine 
I. the empress inquired 
what terms the singer expected, she 
named the sum of five thousand 
ducats. 

‘Not one of my field marshals 
reccives 80 much,’ said the empress. 


‘ Her Majesty had better ask her 
field marshals to sing,’ replied the 
undaunted Gabnell: 

The singer carried her pomt, and 
gained her wage. 

Madame Mara, of Berlin, follows 
in almost direct succession to the 
last-named lady: less fortunate, 
however, in the sovereign sho had 
to deal with, for Fredenck the Great 
‘was as absolute on the stage as on 
the throne. Before she was patro- 
mzed by that Gerinan rc assoluto, 
he expressed his disgust at her pre- 
tensions, having been furnished with 
the report that she sang lke a Ger- 
man, as well she might do, being a 
daughter of Herr Schmalng, of 
Berlm. To his very refined and 
flute-playmg Majesty, all of whose 
tastes were formed on French models, 
the naghing of a horse was as agree- 
able as the singing of a German. 
Having conquered, however, a place 
in the king’s patronage, sho prac- 
tised all the airs and caprices com- 
mon to singers from Horace’s time 
tall now: ‘Ommbup hoc vitrum can- 
tonbus.’ She would only sing when 
she was inclined. On one occasion 
when the Cesurewitch was in Berln, 
she was ordered to take the pmn- 
apal part m the opera for the 
pnince’s cntertamment, but my lady 
was Indisposed and pettish. She 
could not go, she was il = Fre- 
denck sent her word that she had 
better get well im tine, for sing she 
should — will she, wil she Two 
hours before the hour of commencng 
the performance, a carnage drove 
up to her door, escorted by dragoons, 
the officer of whom said he came to 
escort her to the theatre. 

‘But you see J] am in bed, and 
vannot get up,’ remonstrated the 
vocalist. 


‘ In that case I must take the bed 
too,’ was the curt reply. 

Madame Mara made a grace of 
necessity, and sang, after a pretty 

ut or two, with all possible bnil- 
, charming Slavonic ears, and 
probably pocketing sume Slavonic 
roubles. : 
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©Madame Mara, after this exploit, 
was well known in London and 
Paris. Her rivalry at tho latter 
city with Madame Todi, gave rise to 
the following wretched joke :— 
‘Quelle est la mailleure ? 
‘C'est Mara.’ 
‘ Cest Inentét dit (bien Todi).’ 
Something better in the shape of 
verse appears to the following cffcct: 
‘Todi, par sa voix touchante, 
Ne doux plenra monille mes yeux ; 
Mara plus vive, plus brillante, 
M’étonne, me transporte anx cieux. 
L'nne ravit, et l’autre enchante, 
Mais celle qui plait le mieux 
Est toujours celle qui chante ’ 


She sang at the second Handel 
Festival, m i785; in Westnunster 
Abbey. 

On the King’s Theatre having 
been burned to the ground m 1789, 
not without strong suspicion of 
having been mahciously set on fire,the 
company moved to the httle theatre 
m the Haymarket, and evontually 
to the Pantheon, ‘the largest and 
most beautiful room m London,’ 
fitted up with o stage and accom- 
modation for the public. Unsuc- 
cessful in a pecuniary pot of view— 
for tho first season accumulated a 
debt of 30,000/.—the enterprise was 
nevertheless, in the sense of pleasmg 
the pubhe, a suceoss. But tho 
theatre was small and the expenses 
heavy. Madamo Mara was here 
prima donna. She died at last on 
the Continent, at an advanced age, 
in no good circumstances 

Madame Banti was the next great 
celebrity in this country of female 
singers. Sho was pifted with a 
swect voice, but had no musical 
science, nor would she submit to 
the drudgory of practice. In a fit 
of madvertence or carelessness, when 
singing in puble, sho would execute 
an air through the first part fault- 
lessly well, and then, instead of pro- 
ceeding to the second part, would 
begin the first, and repeat if more 
than once, warbling over tho same 
set of notes as mnocently of wrong 
intention as a bird. 

When this child of nature died, 
at forty-nine years of ago, she be- 
queathed her hein , one ut ria A 
ordinary size, e munici 8) 
Bologna (all she had to leave them), 
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and there it is duly presorved in a 
glass bottle. . 

Our English Billington waa as 
celebrated at home and abroad as 
her contemporary Banti. When 
Mrs. Billington was at one time on 
the stage at Naples, the gross super- 
stition of the audience led them to 
chargo the foreign heretic’with caus- 
ing the violent cruphon of Vesuvius, 
which occurred dunng the orm- 
ance; bnt the mountain aving 
better before the performance was 
done, tho andicnece changed their 
opinion, and applanded tho herotic 
player freely, notwithstanding her 
nusbehief. 

Braham appeared at the beginning 
of the wont century—Braham, 
well recollected by most readers of 
our magazine, gifted with a voice 
of tho finest quality, and yot not 
always governed by the best tasto 
in the use of 1t. 

All voices of mon and women 
alike were eclipsed by that of Cata- 
lani, who in 1806 reigned in Eng- 
lsh song without a rival. Her 
voico was beautiful, onorgetic, 'ex- 
presmive, ‘uniting the delicious 
flexilnhty of Sontag to the three 
registers of Mahbran.’ Brillancy 
was herment as a performer ; covet- 
ousness (but this she shared with 
most peta of the public, even trame 
Rachel, and others) her great fault 
and dement. How she and others 
like-minded with herself could mma- 
gine that impresarii could hist and 
pay other performers 18 rather hard 
to conjecture. Her terms, proposed 
by her hushand tw Ebers of the 
King’s Theatre, m 1826, were, that 
she should share half tho gross 
receipts of every performance, while 
the lessee should pay out of the 
other half the rent of the theatre, 
the porformers’ salanes, the tradcs- 
people’s bills—and, in short, every 
expense. One can readily undorstand 
how, by such a acheme as this, 
the exorbitant Madame should net 
10,0007. m London in a season of 
four months, and as much more in 
a subsequent tour in the provinces, 
m Scotland, and Ireland. Much of 
her carnings it must, nevertheless, 


be added, she dispensed in charities 
like the Swedish Nightingale Of our 
more immediate day. 
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Since its carliest adventure in the 
metropolis of England, Itahan opera 
has maintamed its ground with 
more or less of perseverance—tho 
most costly theatre, the most bnl- 
liant performers, the most astound- 
ing remuneration for artistes being 
ever found here. But the ridicu- 
lously high rate of wages for stars, 
paid in London alone of all the 
cities of Europe, has made tho 
enterpriso of keeping open a King’s 
Theatre most hazardous to the lersec, 
and more frequently ruinous than 
remunerative. The history of tho 
opera thus becomes with us a his- 
tory of bankrupteics rather than of 
art—of lies for trying to please 
the public rather than of rewards 
for success in doing sv. 

The exponse of tho opera can 
only be met by royal or imperial 
purses; hence this costly kind of 
cntertamment thrives best where 
monarchs diroctly patronize 1t with 
subady and countenance. In Lon- 
don, its exclusivencss, amsing from 
its absurd regulahons respecting 
dress—which we know by personal 
experience do not prevml m Franco 
or Russia—and its Ingh prices, will 
never, perhaps, make it a profitable 
commercial wndertakmg; while at 
the samo time, it 18 by many causes 
thrown amongst us beyond the pre- 
cemets or direct influence of the 
court. Besides, the repertoire of 
opera will never adnut of the vanety 
of the theatre—good and popular 
operas beme, like the singers thereof, 
too rare to admut of mnuch diversity 
or froquent ‘hanges of performance. 
Tho cnormous expense entaled on 
lIesseo and manager, moreover, by 
the mise en scene of cach successive 
play — that of ‘Les Huguenots,’ 
for instance, not remarkable for 
display, in the French Théatre des 
Ttaliens, being upwards of 60,000/.— 
forbids the vanety for which tho 
middle-class public craves. Ifence 
with us o can scarcely be called 
popular in its proper sense (al- 
though highly appreciated by its 
haintués and the highcr classes), 
and as a speculation has been too 
commonly ruinous to the enter- 
pose but infatuated men who 

vo brought the foreign sons and 
daughters of song to our shores. 
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Taylor, the proprietor in 1793, 
Waters, Ebers, with the successive 
managers since, have all been made 
bankrupts, or impoverished by their 
enterprise; not from lack of spirit 
and adventure, but, as it would secm, 
from inevitable fate. Taylor spent 
much of the time of his management 
within the rules of the King’s Bench 
prison. 

‘How can you conduct the affairs 
of the King’s Theatre,’ asked a 
fmend one day, ‘ perpetually in 
durance as you aro ?” 

‘ My dear feliow,’ he replied, ‘ how 
could I oie conduct them if I 
were at liberty? I should be caten 
up, sir—devoured.’ Taylor died m 


pmson. 

Waters, his partner, succeeded 
him, buymg the whole concern out 
and out, by direction of the Chan- 
cellor, in 1816, for less than 8,000. 
Til success drove Waters to the pro- 
tection of a foreign residence. But 
lus interest in tho theatre was bought 
up, with o frantic mania for specu- 
lation such as never fails to attend 
all its vicissitudes, for 80,000/ ; 80 
that Waters mado more by giving 1t 
up than any propnctor over gamed 
by retaming it. Ebers, who managed 
it from 1821 to 1828, lost every year, 
deeming himself fortunate that the 
deficit of his last year, bemg less 
than that of every other, should 
have been only 3,000l. 

The more recent history of the 
house requires neither dotail nor 
comment. 

As little call is there for a discus- 
sion of the merits of modern com- 
posers or singers: Rossi, with his 
floridity and sweetness, whose choice 
‘Barber of Seville’ was nevertheless 
hissed at Rome, on the first mght 
of its performance; Meyerbeer, with 
his decidedly German cast of thought; 
Donizetti, the graceful, melodious, 
and sentimental m style; and Bellini, 
the author of ‘The Somnambula,’ 
the ‘Norma,’ and tho ‘ Puntani,’ 
works of undymg popularity and 
interest. Auber, of Pans, belongs 
to a totally different school from 
these; while Germany im successful 
opera has not been fertile. 

Of all modern musicians, Rossini 
is the unquestionable chief. The en- 
tire form of the opera during the last 
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half-century has been remoulded by 
hm. To him we owe the accom- 
ing of the recitativo by a full 
lant the complete musical settmg 
of dialogue; his rich finales; his 
making basses and baritones as eli- 
gible for first parts as tenors; and the 
important part he assigns to the 
chorus according to the nature of 
some of the plots of his plays. 
Mozart, indeed, led the way in many 
of these things, but Rossini gave 
them prominence, permanence, and 
development. 
les once were nothing; now 
tpat of ‘Don Giovanni’ requires fif- 
teen minutes for ita execution ; that 
of ‘The Barber of Seville’ twenty- 
one; that of ‘Othello’ twenty-four ; 
that of ‘The G&azza Ladra’ twenty- 
seven: and that of‘ The Semiramide’ 
half an hour. 

Singers, musicians, and dancers 
have been a witty, humorous, and 
self-willed, as well as an mgemous 
race. Collections of thar bon mots 
ar common; we quote one or two 
The notorious Sophia Arnauld of 
Paris, said of Mademoiselle Guumard, 
the dancer, who was very thin and 
hght—‘ This skinny little silkworm 
ought to be fatter, considormg tho 
very fat leaf she foods upon,’ rofer- 
ring to one of the French bishops 
who was professedly the admirer of 
tho ballerma. 

When Mademoiscllo Laguerre ap- 
peared one evening on the stage as 
[phigenit, she was beyond mistake 
intoxicated. ‘Ah! interjected tho 
hvely Sophia, ‘ this is not Iphigenie 
in Tauris, but Iphigenie in - 


ene. 

When this witty lady had grown 
old, and continued to sing, © cer- 
tain brute of an abbé declared ‘she 
had tho finest asthma ho had ever 
heard.’ 

Of Larrivée, tho French singer, 
who sang overmuch through his 
nose, 1t was customary to say, ‘ That 
nose has really a magnificent voice.’ 

One of Rubini’s earliest achicve- 
ments in song, was tho high B flat, 
for which wonderful note his audi- 
ence used to lston with intense 
excitement, and always cncore it 
when heard. Once he failed im his 
attempt—voxr faucibus hesit. He 
made a prodigious offort to rescue 
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his endangered laurels, and con- 
quered the reluctant notes, but dt 
some damage to his physique. Na- 
ture rebelled against the attempt, 
and the singer snapped his clavicle. 

‘ How long would 1t take to mend 
it?’ asked he of the doctor. 

‘Two months, if youn remained 
perfectly qmet during that time.’ 

‘Twomonths! .... Can aper- 
son live comfortably with a b 
clavicle ?’ 

‘ Very comfortably indeod. If you 
take caro not to hft heavy weighta, 
you will experience no disagreeablo 
effects.’ 

‘Ah! there is my cue,’ exclaimed 
Rubini, ‘1 will go on ainging.’ 

And so he did; Rubun, the man 
in London, as well as Rubim, the 
youth in Milan, sang with a broken 
clavicle, 


* Ah, little they thought as they thrilled to his 
strains 
That the clav of the monatrel was broken,’ 


Rubin: was fortunate that it was 
no worse with him = Fabns in St. 
Carlo, and Labitte at Lyons, both 
died on the stage in consequence of 
their vocal exertions. But from the 
occasional ages mentioned m our 
paper, vocalists will be found to be 
by no means a short-lived race. 

Tf the strength of muscular action 
is shown in this anccdote, that of 
voral action appears m tho feat of 
Chéron, the colebrated French bass, 
who was ablo to burst a tumbler 
into a thousand picees by sounding 
within the glass a particular note. 
With the wonderful resonance of the 
late Lablache, his singing 1n & green- 
house at the full pitch of his enor- 
mous voice might have endangered 
its stability. 

Farinelh’s success originally owing: 
to his one great note, 5 amusingly 
parodied in the burlesque comedy 
of the ‘Saltem Banques,’ wherem one 

eof the charactors practises on @ 

trombone, but can only succeed in 
produemg one note. Is friend 
encourages him by saying, ‘ Never 
mind, one note is enough; keep on 
playing it, and people who are fond 
of that note will bo delighted.’ 

Caffarelli ing of Farinelli’s 
success at Madrid, expressed a fro- 
fossional estimate of artistic ments. 


quite settled,’ 
Napoleon took away with him in 
this curt, kingly fashion, the whole 
from the 


hitherto ws li cia coders 
ways lived on : 
This is almost as«fine as that of 
Rameau, when offered a t of 
nobility by Louis XV. ‘ of 
nobility to me? Castor and Der- 
danus gave them to me long ago!’ 
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ee os cet 

considermg that it was about 
ten feet square; the bow window 
ight have been a little larger, and 
& lees like an oven in shape, 
= orig ppt wetiang aa 
ousetops chimneys up in 
pokey oes cide, and there was 8 
TOO. opposite, an & peep 6 
river beyond. Al it did well 
enough for the ing of a poor 
curate 


At ¢ there were two persons 
—decidedly one too many—in the 
room—a stout, bald gentleman, who 
had s' led to the bow window, 
and sat there panting; and the cu- 
= at bald, nor 

t, nor panting. 

And the stout gentleman was say- 
ing, ‘Se, you wouldn’t change pro- 
feasions; even with me, for instance, 
eh! Thorpe?’ 

‘No, Dr. Grant, I would not.’ 

‘Ah! the gloss has not worn off 

black yet.’ 

It has been rubbed pretty hard, 
,” was the response. 
‘Umph! You should look out 


for a living, 
fo whic the Lov. Martin Thorpe 


‘Yes. You see she makes an an- 
VOL. I.—NO, Ve ad 


nual thing of this conversazione, and 
everybody goes. Sir d is not 
a rich man; but it won’t do for you 
to offend Arden.’ 

‘I don’t want to offend any one; 
Et ee ae a ee a ae, 


Dr. Grant made a gri ‘Put 
it off. Take any advise, Thos , and 
don’t pull the reins too tighh We 
suburbans are used to things 


And the doctor nodded with much 
satisfaction at a neat brougham 
which drove up lazily, and waited 
before the railings of the small lodg- 
tor himself lived in Belgrave Place, 
and his house would have 

up the whole six dwellings in Cla- 
rence Terrace; 8 fact which the gen- 
tlemanly coachman seemed to be 
Pago Pe and rather enjoy- 
ing, as he looked at the row of mo- 
dest brick buildi 
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red-checked cloth off. Something 
had come over Martin liko the sud- 
den shadow over an Apmil sky; in 
spite of himself, the doctor’s words 
had put a little pmekly point into 
his heart. Though the people had 
hardly yot left off calling lun ‘The 
new Curate,’ m the parish of St. 
Mark, in the east suburb of that 
many-chimncycl town, he had pass- 
ed his thirty-third birthday, and 
had beon ten years a curate. For 
the first timo ho took out that queer 
fecling ech discontent and 
anxicty, and looked at 1t boldly. 

Dr. Grant was mistaken. The 
gloss had worn off his black cost; 
it had worn off many since first he 
stood up with trembling kuces to 
read tho lessons beforo the congre- 
gation m his last curacy; and he 
knew that the gloss was not so easy 
for him to replace as it would be for 
the stout doctor. A little while ago 
this reflection would have cost him 
n grimace perhaps; he would have 
shaken his head at the shabby coat, 
and gone to his work cheerfully ; but 
somchow ho had begun to fecl dif- 
forontly about 1t. 

Io held a forlorn position in the 
world, asmuch as je was penniless 
and kin tono man. Thats to say, 
he had no near konsinan, none at all, 
ho beloved, that would acknowledge 
him. He believed himself to be an 
offshoot of the great Blankshire 
Thorpes, Barons of Waddensterno ; 
but so, no doubt, did many othor 
Thorpes, and what did tho groat 
Thorpe of all mow about them ? 

So the ztev. Martin never boasted 
of his illustrious kinsman, even to 
those of his new parishioners who 
affected intimacy with noble famulies, 
and who wero especially devoted to 
Lady Arden. For Lady Arden was 
the great pole-star of the east subur- 
ban world. Even tho vicar’s wife 
became pale and of small magnitude 
beside her, for she was ‘My lady;’. 
and, moreover, not at all haughty or 
supercilious, but ready to meet the 
advances of her neighbours who 
wero not ‘my lady, as though they 
had been her equals. Was any sub- 
scription wanted? Lady Arden 
must head it; and to do her justice 
shé was ready enough, se es to 
the extent of her means, to do such 
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things, which is more than one ¢an 
say of all pole-stars. They like to 
shine, generally; but it is another 
ate, end not so pleasant to pay for 


g. 
But it was not his friendlessness 
that troubled Martin Thorpe just 
now, nor altogether his poverty, 
though indirectly that had to do 
with his unusual stato of mind. 
Somothing else was the matter with 
lim Thmking of that sometlung, 
would it be quite wise of lum to 
attend the party of Lady Arden? 
For he knew pretty well of whom 
tho party was to const, and ho 
knew he would be nearly certain to 
mect there one whom he had de- 
cided it was better he should mect as 
seldom as possible.¢ And then he 
ie ai Rbiedars his scrmon. ue 
cy c heapof papers irresolutely ; 
not that he really felt irresolute, for 
the more ho ed with himself 
against the visit, the more unanswer- 
wble scemed the arguments for it. 
First he had promised, and then sent 
an excuse: he had no business to do 
that; 1t would be quite night to keep 
hus word if possible. Then he really 
roquurod a little relaxation, for he 
worked hard: next, 3t ce 
would not do to offend Jady Arden, 
who had been kand to him. = Lastly, 
il was just ible he might seo 
something which would show him 
the folly of certain thoughts he had 
Jately indulged in. He was far 
from wishing that lastly, though he 
tricd to persuade himself he did. 

Our bits of romance are very 
brittle and tender. We hide them 
away jealously enough, for fear sume 
rough hand might dash them from 
us with a sweep, or a matter-of-fact 
voice cry out that they are cobwebs. 
Whatever they are, wo prefer to 
keep them as long as wo can; and 
who knows how lovingly they are 
taken out and pondered over when 
we arc alone; when thcre 1s no cu- 
rious eye to see, and no ono to disturb 
the thought? 

Lady Arden did not live in a ter- 
race, or even & place, but in a large 
house standing in a shrubbery of its 
own, and retiring from public 
at the end of a tortuous drive. i 
house rejoiced in the name of Castle- 
ford, and was pretty generally spoken 
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of &s Lady Arden’s, for Sir Reginald 
was peculiarly and essentially no- 
body. He was a little man, and 
before he married, had been misera- 
bly poor. Now he was called eccen- 
tric; he rarely left the house, gave 
nothing away, and always threatened 
to horsewhip a beggar if he saw onc. 
People said that the marnage was 
n Hen of romance on Lady Arden’s 
side, expediency on her hushand’s; 
ovcry one knew it was a hasty one, 
and of course every one pitied Lady 
Arden, or would have done so if sho 
had allowed it. But whother sho 
Rad imdeed found out her nustake or 
not, none of her neighbours knew. 
Tf she had a skeleton it was very 
tightly locked ee and none but her- 
self knew the Key of that closet. 

Martin had not stopped to write 
his sermon; but he arnved late, 
nevertheless; also he was hot and 
tred, and mude his excuses absently. 
He was, however, still new enough 
to he rather a pet amongst the great 
ones of the parish, and when tho 
hostess had done with lim, somo 
half-dozen ladics made a circle round 
him, s0 that he cowd not get out. 

There was music gomg on at one 
end of the room, which seemed to 
have the usual effect of making peo- 
plo talk louder and faster; and Mar- 
tin, resigning bimscelf with a good 
grace, talked pleasant nothings to 
the group around him till it opened, 
and ho had a chance of escape 
Thon he wandered slowly down the 
room, and tried to look as 1f he were 
not searching for any one in parti- 
cular; and presently the stout doc- 
tor bustled up to him. 

‘Ah, Thorpe, you took my a‘lvico 
then. Quite nght.’ 

Martin smiled, thmking how won- 
derfually little the doctor’s advice hal 
to do with his appearance. 

‘A busy man hke you now, doc- 
tor—— he began. 

‘Yes, yes I was obliged to come 
with t; I mean my niece, 
Miss Foster. At lcast Foster asked 
me, and I couldn’t refuse. They are 
not very well thcre—seldom are.’ 

Martin’s eye did not follow tho 
doctor’s, neither did the busy man 
see any in his face, but there 
was one. ot a flush, but an 
increase of whiteness, a slight dila- 
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tion of the nostril, and o drawing in 
of tho lips. 

‘Pleasant rooms these, but vory 
warm, Thorpe.’ 

‘Very,’ responded Martin, ambigu- 
ously, and the doctor passed on. 
Even then the curate did not look up 
for a full minute. When he did, his 
cyo fell at once upon the person he 
had been socking, and though the 
colour came back to his face, there 
was the samo troubled look upon it 
as the doctor had left behind him in 
the lodging m Claronce Terrace. 

Ho thought to be contented with 
looking, and he was not. Ho had 
told himeelf that 1t was only neces- 
sary to look, in order to abandon tho 
absurd thoughts he had been indulg- 
ing, but 1t was not so. He wanted 
to go up and speak to ‘My niece, 
Miss Foster,’ whom the doctor had 
brought, or at last ho would like 
to be near hor So he reasoned 
about it, and decided that although 
ho had perhaps been foolish for 
coming, yet now that ho was come, 
she would think 1¢ strange and rudo 
if he did not do as he wished. 

Lady Arden happened to be stand- 
ing near tho doctor’s mero when ho 
went up, and sho introduced him 
gravely, forgotting or not knowing 
that 1¢ was unnecessary. 

And Martin bowed, and said ho 
had had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Foster before—he might havo 
mlded, mentally, nm the slang of tho 
day, ‘rather!’ but that he had left 
slang behind him at Ch. Ch. Oxford. 
— Then he hold out his hand, for he 
was not going to be cheated out of a 
legitimato greoting. And Lady 
Arden began discussing a plan for a 
local book club which had just been 
laid before her for approval. 

‘You know the people make a sort 
of referee of me always, Mr. Thorpe,’ 
said the pole-star, a httle wearily. 
‘I wish they would not do it.’ 

Martin was about to utter somo 
platitude about influence and the 
duties of position, when Lady Arden 
turned quickly to her companion. 

‘ Margarct, sing something for us, 
will you? Sir Reginald—where is 
he? Please take Miss Foster to tho 


piano, she is to sing.’ 
Sir Roginall cteyed with much 
pomp. ‘Now, Mr. Thorpe, if you 
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will come with me for a moment, I 

can show you the list of rules. You 

gee one is compelled to give an 

aap on the subject, and I should 
to have yours. 

Martin was very angry. At that 
moment what did he care about 
lista of rules for 9 stupid book-club ? 
No one would keep them if they 
were made. If Lady Arden wanted 
Miss Foster to sing, she might as 
well ‘aaah fixed u ae Aoi 
over eaves. Every ow 
the baronet hated music. 

He looked at the rules, however, 
and pretended to talk about them 
with interest, but he was listonmg 
for the song, which did not come. 
Perhaps Sir Reginald was going to 
lift up his voice in harmony. 

‘You see, Mr. Thorpe, I can’t 
help them applying to me. If Sir 
Reginald could be persuaded to 
take the lcad in these things he 
would be s0-——’ 

‘ Like a peacock,’ muttered Mar- 
tin, who was probably thinking how 
the baronot would sing 

‘ What did you say ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon — nothing. 
age I thought some one was golng 


sing. 

To this Martin got no answer; 
and when he turned to look at Lady 
Arden she was gone. 

‘I cannot have offended her,’ he 
thought. A carriage had just driven 
round the sweep, and Martin stood 
twisting the list of rules about, and 
thinking some one was gomg away 
early, and he might as well go too. 
Presently he heard the carriage 
drive away again, and a vaice near 


ex a 

‘Dead! how dreadful!’ 

He concluded that Dr. Grant had 
been sent for to some patient; and 
if so, probably his niece was with 
him. After a while Lady Arden 
came up—very white, very hurried, 
ike her usual self. 


Martin was roused at once. Could 
he do anything? ‘Lady Arden was 
fant, should he get anything for 
oe her in any way ? 

en owned she should be 
glad if every one would go. It was 
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foolish, perhaps, but then she really 
felt quite unfit for company. 

had overheard the 
man’s words to her uncle, and the 
shock was so sudden. They did not 
mean to let her know the worst at 


once. 

Martin ventured to ask how she 
bore it, but Lady Arden did not 
seem to be listening, and he thought 
the wisest thing he could do would 
be to go away himself and tell every 
one why he was going, that they 
might follow his example. 

And the curate went home to the 
little lodging m Clarence Terrac3, 
and sat down before his writing- 
table. He knew that sermon of his 
ought to be finished before morning; 
but he sat there ai hour or moro 
and never wrote a word, or moved 
from his position, for all the while 
he was thinking of Margaret Foster 
and her dead father. 

Then he got up, ticd a wet towel 
round his head, and took the pen mm 
his fingers resolutely. It was of no 
use. He could have written nothing 
but ‘dead.’ The word was stanng 
at him already from the sheet, 
dancing up and down in all sorts 
of letters and shapes. And finally 
he gave it up in despair. There was 
nothing for it but to give his pa- 
nshioncrs an old sermon. 


CHAPTER II. 


— = ee yn over, and the 
people nearly done gossiping 
over the sudden death of Mr. Fos. 
ter, & rumour went about that ho 
had not only died poor, but actually 
in debt. And it was astonishing to 
find now how everybody had thought 
it would be so, in fact quite expected 
it. They were very sorry of course, 
very sorry; for the widow especially. 
As for the daughters, they must 
exert themselves, and if would do 
them good—it is astonishing to 
reflect on our aptitude for ee 
out what will do other people 
—the one had always been a puling 
thing; and perhaps this was the 
pelea blessing that could have 
ppened to her, because it would 
force her into exertion. As for the 
other, Margaret, see what comes of 
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sotfing for a beauty. ‘What 
would it do for her now?’ 


This from some of those who had 
been most anxious to parade their 
intimacy with ‘poor dear Mrs. Fos- 
ter, and that lovely Margaret.’ But 
then, if they were going to be poor, 
and that sort of thing, there was an 
end of the intimacy of course. Also 
some of the gossipers forgot tho 
maxim, ‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,’ 
or else they did not hold with it. 
In one sense, perhaps, no one could ; 
since if a man has done evil, it 
would be hardly fair to speak no- 
tRing but good of him; but until 
the evil is something bettor founded 
than idlo report, it is a safe maxim. 
A dead man ot rise up and con- 
front his accusers, but surely tho 
ninth commandment must be as 
binding when our neighbour is dead 
as when he is living. And Mr. 
Foster did not die in debt. ‘Then, 
said gossip, 11 was a wonder ho 
didn’t, but one never knows what 
to beheve. 

Martm Thorpe heard the rumour 
in silonce. Not that he was without 
an irmtated desire to know its truth, 
but he could not gossip about it. 
He went to call at Castloford, but 
though Lady Arden spoke of tho 
Fosters, she only said how sad it 
was, how awful; and that Margarct 
would feel the loss ternbly. She 
scarcely scemed to be concerned for 
the others, but then sho had always 
made a pot of Margaret. 

There was something in that, tov, 
which Lady Arden kept quiet from 
the world, which none understood 
altogether but herself. When she 
came to Castleford ten years ago— 
in the dreariness of that first waking 
from her piece of romance, secing 
Sir d as he was when the 
pa with which she had painted 

im was rubbed off—Lady Arden 
looked mto the future and was ter- 
ror-stricken, for she knew that she 
was nothing to her husband. 

Foster was but a child 
of twelve then, but what could be 
better than a child’s voice for a sor- 
row which wanted to get away from 
itself? There must have been 
another figure in that closet which 
Lady Arden kept so closely locked 
—one to set in opposition to the 
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skeleton—a joy as well as a grief, 
hidden away quietly, and known 
only to herself. 

Martin knew that his was no vul- 
gar curiosity about the Fosters, yet 
he could not bring himself to ques- 
tion Lady Arden as to the truth of 
that rumour; and when she brought 
the book club on the ae again he 
suddenly remembered that he was 
ie Sa a ee ee ee 


r. 

Ho hed to pass the house of 
mourning, and as he reached 1t the 
stout doctor was coming down the 
door steps. 

‘How are they?’ asked Martin, 
walking on with him. 

‘Well, tolerable. My sister, you 
zai is never anything but an in- 
valid.’ 


‘ And—your nieces ?’ 

‘Pretty well. That is to say 
Margaret keeps up. It’s a sad 
thing though,’ continued the doctor ; 
‘they have boen brought up with 
such expectations, you see, that it is 
doubly hard now.’ 

Martin waited a little in the hope 
of hearing more, but Dr. Grant was 
rilent, and the curate could not help 
saying, ‘ What is hard ?’ 

‘Foster must have been wretchedly 
mmprovident,’ said the doctor, punch- 
ing his cane into tho pavement. ‘I 
always said so, and I knew it would 
come to this. A medical man with 
a family has no nght to hye up to 
his income.’ 

‘Then they are left-——’ 

‘Poor. Yes, absolutely poor. I 
shall do what I can, of course; there 
18 one thing, Margaret is very attrac- 
tive, aud must marry well. Not 
that I mean to stand by and sco her 
sold,’ added the doctor sharply ; ‘ she 
is the best of the throe: as for the 
other poor thing-——’ 

Here Martin stopped abruptly. 

‘I think I had better call, doctor.’ 
* ‘Do. My sister will like to see 
you. My time is so occupied, you 
know, that I cannot be with her 
much.’ 

As the curate turned back he 
thought of the first and only time 
he had dined with the Fosters; he 
thought of the wide entrance hall 
and the footman who had ushered 


“him so grandly into the drawing: 
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room; of the evidences of luxury 
and wealth which had been so ap- 
palling to some foolish dreams of 
his. And he wondered 2f all that 
was to be change), or if the doctor's 
idea of poverty comprehended such 
an ostablishment. 

He rang, and the footman, more 
solemn than ever, announced lnm, 
and a figure all wrapped in crapu 
rose to meet Inm. It was only Mrs. 
Toaster. The mvalid sister was there 
also, on a lounge; but though Ma- 
tin stayed as long as he dared, and 
suid everything he could think ot, 
he extracted nothing but murmurs 
in return, and he did not sce Mar- 


As ho rore to take his Ieave ho 
expressed a hope that she was well, 
and then Mrs Foster murmured 
out plantively that she was gone to 
soe hor friend, Lady Arden. Well 
for her that she could exert herself 
to go out; the two imvahds really 
found it umpossbie. 

Martin wavered for a moment at 
the door. If there liad been any- 
thing he had forgotten, or any new 
and startling suggestion relative to 
the book club, 3t 18 probable he too 
might have gone to see dus frend 
Tady Ardon But when he reflected 
that it was scareely an hour since hie 
left her, and that he had been hur- 
ried away by some other pressmg 
clams upon his tune, the absurdity 
of the thing struck him, and he went 
Ins way, thinking sorrowfully that 
perhaps 1t was better he should seo 
Miss Foster no more. 

If she had been connected with 
that bit of rumanco wluch he che- 
tished in tho hudden corners of his 
heart before, would she not be dou- 
bly dear now in hor trouble, because 
thero would bo added to the old 
fochng, that strong, almost pamful 
desire to comfort her, which most of 
tis know so well! 

So Martin went about his work 
more earnestly than ever. The pa- 
rish was large, and tho vicar rheu- 
matic, and he had plenty to do, and 
little time for dreaming. 

And as the months passed on, the 
change that had come over the hfe 
of the Fosters ceased to be the sub- 

of conversation. The large whito 
ouse had other occupants, and they 
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filled up the gap which tho widow 
and her daughters had left mn society. 
For the position of these last was 
altered in the social scale; they did 
not go out, and they did not seem to 
like seemg any one in the house, 
nearly as sinall and unpretending as 
the lodgmg in Clarence Terrace, 
which had received them. ‘The cu- 
rate called upon them of course, but 
he seldom saw Margaret. ‘They 
were visible at church; black, shy 
figures, which entered without the 
Important rustle attending the 
movements of the more fashionable 
churchgoers, and went away amonzet 
the humble first; silent as they had 
come, Rpcaking to no onc, and shrmk- 
ing from the port of peneral assem- 
bly at tho gute, which bad once de- 
hghted to receive Mrs Foster’s gentle 
murmurs and Jangiud assertions of 
ill-health. Not that ther old friends 
really neglected them, but they had 
fallun naturally from their former 
place m= society. Those who live 
and visit moa ‘set,’ as it in called, 
inust be pretty nearly equal, as lar 
as means go, or it will be but a 
huserable ‘keeping up of uppear- 
ances ’ 

Martin Thorpe had suddenly, as it 
seemed, grown care(ul and sixuous. 
Wherever he heard of a living va- 
cuit, or likely to be vacant, be ajp- 
phed, but then he had no mfluence, 
and no miluentiul friend, so lus 
chance was a poor one. Ife even 
wrote to the great Thorpe of Wacdl- 
densterne, but he got no answer. 
Probably my lord tlung the epistle 
aside amongst the other hundred 
and fifty beggme-letters with wluch 
his table bmstled, uke the barrel of 
At musical-box; but Martin was not 
going to trouble lis great konsman a 
second time. He would wait, as 
others had to do, pataently. 


CHAPTER III. 


And the summer came round again ; 
and the carnages of aristocratic sub- 
urbans taking their dnves ploughed 
up the dust daily along the roads of 
the east suburb. 

Then Martin Thorpe heard a 
rumour which had been asserted, 
end contradicted and asserted agam 
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some dozen times since Mr, Foster's 
death, namely, that the Fosterr were 
too poor to hve, and Margaret was 
gfomg from home as a governess. 
Moreover, that she was going to 
Lady Arden’s sister, or brother, or 
else to Sir Reginald’s sister or bro- 
ther. Anyhow it was Lady Arden’s 
dong. Martin mercly snuled at ru- 
nour when she asserted that 1t was 
not worth a aecond thonght. The 
sun was very powertul over the 
rookery, and the red-brick houses 
seemed to have got redder and more 
inflamed than evir, erymg out to the 
languid people, ‘ Why don't you go? 
Bo off to the seaside; what use stop- 
pmg here to be Inked ? At least 
that was how several of the subnrban 
lakes mterpreted the language of 
the inflammatory houses. 

Venetian blinds were down in the 
drawing-room ot Castleford Howe, 
aud two ladies sat therem, one ot 
them still m deep mourmng, which 
was wretchedly unfashionable of her, 
for that one was Margaret Foster, 
and to wear deep mourmng longer 
than a year is qiute heathensh m 
tho eyes of somety. Perhaps in this 
case expediency had somethme to do 
with it. The other oceupant of the 
drawing-room, Lady Arden, was 
looking distressed, and she held one 
of her compamon’s hands in her 


own. 

‘Margaret, if I could but have 
you with me!’ 

‘But you know that is impossible,’ 
was the reply. 

‘I feel that it is. IT eonld covet 
riches for your sake. And you are 
so young to go amongst strangers.’ 

©Young! repeated Margaret; ‘1 
am two-and-twenty.’ 

‘And I thirty. So much older 
than you; so world-worn and faded, 
that you cannot caro for me as I do 
for you, Margaret. For long enough 
—yoars—you have becn my first 
object—next to Sir Reginald,’ said « 
Lady Arden, checking herself quick- 
ly: ‘and now, when I ask if this 
step is actually nevessary, you sy 
your unclo sanctions 1t. That is but 
a half-confidence.’ 

Margaret dul not answer. Hii- 
therto her friendship with Lady 
Arden had been surrounded, as it 
Were, with an atmosphere of Tefine- 
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ment. Little troubles there might 
have been to tell, but nat such as 
the present ones. With Margaret 
everything was changed, but she 
vould not bring herself to apeak of 
moucy troubles to Lady Arden ; the 
seemed so paltry. Sho even ahran 
from the thought of her friend seo- 
ing more clearly mto the daly hfe at 
home Mrs. Foster was querulous 
and frettul, aud her sister exacting. 
Both leaned upon Margaret, and both 
dined ito her ear a constant, half- 
testy reproach, that romothing Was 
not done to merease ther mneome. 
Cowd Margaret tell that to Laly 
Arden? Not she. To hear her 
speak of her mother and. sister, tho 
listener must havo thought then 
angels of torbearng gentleness and 
resignation. «Perhaps they fancied 
themselves that it was so, but then 
they both had, or fancied they had, 
We-health, and ill-health, Margaret 
reflected, was harder io bear than 
any dhing. 

Lookmg np when her thoughts 
had travelled thus far, she saw Lady 
Arden watelung her anxiously. 

‘ Are you quite sure it Is Noces- 
sary, Margaict ° 

‘(Quite sure.’ 

Iauly Arden turned impationtly 
ton writmng-table, and bogan tidget- 
ing amongst a heap of notes and 
paper, 

‘Tam writing to Mrs. Berosford ; 
have you any Tacssage ?? 

The tone was cold and displeased, 
and for tho first time a horrible feel- 
mg of lonchness crept over Mar- 
guret’s heart Jt seomed as though 
by her own act she was sovering 
herself froin all that had been pre- 
c10u8 11 ber life, and this was a fore~ 
tasto of what lay beyond. Why 
should she do 1t? 

But the rebellious outery was soon 
over. Sho went up to Lady Arden, 
who was playmg nervously with her 
gold pen. 

‘You are angry with me now, 
when it is hardest to bear,’ said Mar- 
paret. ‘1 have no confidence to give, 
indeed ; nothing more to tell than I 
have told, I were to talk of 
troubles that would resem insignifi- 
cant and almost contemptible to 9 you, 
who know nothing of them.’ 


‘Oh, Margarct! Ct estke 
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aro 
7 rT shall be with your sister—’ 
‘ In law,’ corrected Lady Arden. 
‘ In law, then. 


‘ And from me, I hope,’ said Lady 
pation bondoc Seah toed ‘Mar- 
garet, you must promise—— 

A ring at the door-bell made the 

start up and push aside the 
papers with an expression of annoy- 
ance 


‘ Let me go,’ said Margaret, kiss- 
ing her, hurriedly. ‘I cannot see 
one now.’ 

in Thorpe meeting mm the hall 
a lady in black, with a thick veil 
over face, held out lus hand, 
knowing her by instinct, but there 
was not a word spoken between 


them. 

And then Lady Arden, who was 
too full of the prospect of parting 
with Margaret to talk of anythng 
elso, told him of it, and how the 
plan had lwen pending for somo 
time, but not finally decided upon 
until that morning. 

A whirl of thoughts went rushing 
one after the other through Martin's 
brain. It was a turn of tho wheel 
on which ho had never calculated. 
He had treated the report with con- 
tempt as mere idle gossip; he could 

ly beheve if cven now. One 
comfort, Lady Arden was too pre- 
occupied horsolf to notice her visitor, 
and sho went on talking the af- 
fear over till all tho dctals wero 
before him 


‘Then it was your suggestion ?’ 
said Martin, suddenly breaking lus 
Rilence. 

‘Mine! No, indeed. How could 
you think such a thing possible ?” 

‘It was your sister, you said, 
who—— 

‘Margaret found it out by aca- 
dent. In fact, I had no idea why 
she was questioning me about it.’ 

Martin felt that he must chango 
the subject, and he did so abruptly. 
He had always been disposed to like 
Lady Arden; she was especially va- 
luable in the parish, and evor ready 
to support him warmly. Now he 
Was unjust towards her; he accused 
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her mentally of worse than 
It was like the rest of the 


, could 
patronized ; but Margaret, poor, 
with no position, might 
cast adrift. He was not in a state 
to = fairly, or to perceive his 

ustice. 


the cost of that dre4m of his too 
often to begin again now, however 
much he might feel inclined to do 
so. There was one plain and incon- 
trovertible postion which met him 
at the outsct, and came back at the 
end always. What was barely sufli- 
cicnt for one could not be common 
comfort for two; and he was no 
longer a boy, that he should rush 
ito certain misery for lumsclf and 
others. Indeed, 1¢ was not for him- 
self that ho feared. Besides, in other 
ways, 16 scemed to him that only 
trouble could follow tho step which, 
at the same timo, he so longed to 
take. Ho remembered Dr, Grant’s 
words, ‘ Margaret 1s attractive, and 
must marry well,’ and he knew 
onough of Mrs. Foster to be certain 
that, even if Margaret cared for bun, 
which he told himself dismally was, 
to say the least, improbable, there 
would be enough opposition to make 
it a miserable affur for her. 

All at once Martin’s despainng 
attitude changed, and he began 
making calculations on the leaf of a 
sermon. It had occurred to him that 
he might take pupils. For about 
five mimutes only the idea lasted: it 

«Was & sore temptation, but he put 1t 
away with a sort of desperate scorn 
of himself for having given it a 
thought. Why, had not he, Martin 
Thorpe, in the full vigour of cnthu- 
siasm for his office, raised his voice 
against the notion of men in his po” 
sition doing that very thing? He 
knew that his duty was in his stor 
and that, theoretically, he had y 
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a®moment to spare from it. What 
was to become of the practical part, 
if there were pupils at home ? 

He dropped his cil with a 
heavy sigh. He was pee to ex- 
claum that it was hard . He, 
who was always expected to appear 
as 8 eager whose office required 
it of him, had no more to hve upon 
than those clay-bespattered navvics 
who his window mght and 
morning to their work on the Whar- 
fencester and Greenbury branch- 
lino. There were many hke him— 
many even in worse circumstances 
than he was; but he saw in that no 
consolation, but rather an aggrava- 
tion of the evil. Had he not scen 
that there were clergyimen’s wives in 
England down to a poverty 
almost ragged, and wholly hungry, 
clothing ther children through cha- 
nty? If he had not seen, he mght 
have acted differently, hopmg for tho 
best; but, having seen, how could 
he drag one ho loved down to that? 

Then he eta a 4 la in cm 
power to apply to the bishop, who 
would order bik stipend to be raised ; 
but he knew also—besides the fict 
that the living of St. Mark was a 
poor one—that there were plenty 
ready and willing to accept what he 
now received, and he did not wish 
to lose his curacy. In his weakness 
he clung to the scene of this, tho 
first gleam of romance his life had 
known. It was hard cnough to feel 
that be must wait for years, perhaps, 
indeed, for ever, with the words he 
longed to speak rl aha but 1¢ 
would be harder still to go away, 
and see or hear of Margaret no more 
Here, at least, the memory of her 
presonce remained ; occasionally some 
one would s of her, and she 
would not always be from home; 
there might be times when 1 would 
be ble to see her. 

ey might meet as frionds, at 
any rate, if there could be nothings 
olse. And then 1t struck him that 
he was foolish m giving way to de- 
Spondency. He had becn disa 
inted as yet in every gH pan 
ora hving; but no one knew how 
scon he might get onc. 
Pia he had seprae venta far, 
sirugging against that thread 
in the tissue which would come un- 


der his eye, and would not be hidden 
—do you not know that thread, my 
friend, and how it persists in cross- 
ing you at unsuspected moments, 
and how ugly it is?—he thought he 
would call once at Mrs. Foster’s be- 
fore Margarct went; ho must sce 
her again, not exactly to say good- 
bye, though he knew that would 
have to be said, but to show her— 
what? Well, bo hardly knew; how 
sincerely he was her friend, perhaps. 

After that:—there was his work 
to do always, and im a great degree 
there was comfort in doing it. 

And to begin at once, instead of 
dreaming useless , he recol- 
lected that there was a poor woman 
whom he ought to visit at Fernwood 
Mill, and he sct off to do 1t. 

Tho mill was at the very extent of 
his pansh on one side, and his way 
lay through tho coppice of Fern- 
wood, where the birds sung out a 
welcome to him, and the ar was 
sweot with tho fi co of wild 
flowers. But as ho entered the cop- 
obs Martin stopped and put his 

and over his eyes, to be sure that 
ee had not brought his dreams with 
um 

Margarct was there, wandering 
about almongst tho trees, and, look- 
ing round, he saw o hittle nearer to 
hin Mrs. Foster and the invalid 
daughter, seated on one of the 
wooden scats with which suburban 
taste had studded tho coppice. 
Martin spoke to them first, and thon 
went on to Margaret Smee he had 
met her, it was better to say good- 
bye thee, than to wait for the 
chance of finding her at home when 
he called. But, stead of speaking 
in the ordmary sort of way he had 
mcant to do, and then going about 
lus business, he remained beside her, 
wandering about as she was, appar 
rently without purpose, amongst tho 
trees. Margaret spoko of the beauty 
of the coppice, of the wild flowers, 
and the sunlight on the mill-stream ; 
but Martin’s thoughts were busy 
about other things. He had believed 
himeelf very brave and strong, mas- 
ter of himself, in no possible danger 
of breaking his resolve; but the 
sudden sinking of his heart when he 
heard Margaret's voice, and fet the 
uncertainty hanging over the future, 
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tried him sorely. They might never 
meet again, and if they did—‘ It 1s 
harder to wait than to work,’ mut- 
tered Martin. Thon he stopped, con- 
seijuus that he had spoken aloud, 
answering only his own thoughts. 
Something cither real or fancied in 
the peculiar paleness of Margarct’s 
face struck hun with terror. They 
had lost mght of Mrs. Foster, and 
were alone. Alas, for those resolves 
which Martin was flinging one by 
one to the wind! Another moment 
and he would have told all, but yct 
the moment did not come, hero 
was a heavy step mn tho coppice, and 
a lean woman came from between 
the trees, and stuol beforo them 
begping. 

She was gono agaim at once, with 
Martan’a coin mm her hand, but 3t 
was enough. ‘Tho interruption hal 
brought back his courage and lus 
reason. 

Once again he turned to his com- 
panion, but his face was as quiet and 
sad as it had beforo been full of 
cagerness and hope. 

‘J incant to call somo day before 
you left us, Miss Foster, to wish you 
—overything you could wish for 
yourself; now 1¢ will be needless,’ 

Ho seemed to expect an answer, 
and Margaret said, ‘Thank you’ 

‘Tam glad to have secon you here. 
Better to think of you here in the 
sunlight than between four walls,’ 
sud Martin, his voice sinking He 
would say nothing about hoping to 
moet again; at present there was no 
hope at all nn hin—nothing but the 
actual pain of } iting, and the blank 
future. 

‘Good-bye,’ said Margarut. 

But Martm put out both his 
hands, and held hers in them for a 
moment, and he said, ‘God bless 
you always !’—and went away, sec- 
ing no sunhght anywhere, conscious 
of nothing except that he was half 
blind and wholly misorable. 

Porhaps we had bvtter not follow 
him. Thoro are times when a man 
may surely relax from his strong- 
moindedness and be glad of a httle 
solitude to put away a hope that 1s 
aftor all only half hope half de- 


spar, 
Ho" did not know whether Mar- 
garet understood him or not; and 
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he did not care to know. He 
wanted to leave her unbound by so 
much as a thought, if it were pos- 
mble, so that he mght be the only 
suffercr 1t was a nustake perhaps, 
but he fell into it through Ins un- 
selfishness, and his caro for her. 

And a month atter that, Margaret 
was busy about her work m the 
world. 


ee 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Thorpe, said the doctor; ‘you 
Reom to me to get thinner every day. 
A bachelor life doesn’t suit you, why* 
don’t you marry ?’ 

Martin laughed. 

‘Will you give me recipe for 
supporting a fanuly on’ tifty pounds 
per annum, doctor ?’ 

Dr Grant shuffled a httle. ‘That 
isn’t cnough; the vicar ought to in- 
crease 1t.’ 

‘The vicar is poor himself: but I 
wrong hun a lttle. 1 did ask him 
io make it one pound weekly, so 
that I might keep level with it, and 
he docs, sad Martin, grimly. 

‘Why, Thorpe, 1 know aman who 
has been curate forty years, and he 
has a wife and seven or eight chul- 
dren?’ 

‘Private property,’ said Martin, 
gnawing his lip. 

‘Ah! to be sure, that’s it. J knew 
there was something wrong. People 
without property should not take 
orders, 1¢8 a muistako. After all, 
now I think of 1t, there are many 
hke you. But at least you meht 
get a better curacy than this, Mar- 
tin.’ 

‘Perhaps so, replicd Martn, in- 
differently. Ho did not care to dis- 
cuss his reasons or his hopes with 
the doctor. He had waited seven 
more years, and he had now been 
eightecn years & curate. 

It was scant consolation to him to 
‘hear that there were many hke him, 
or that persons without property 
ought not to take holy orders; on 
that last point he had his own opi- 
nions. As he looked back, each of 
the cighteen years secmed to be an 
additional hope for the future, be- 
cause a curate who had waited so 
long must surely have some claims 
to consideration. 
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*But how those samc years seemed 
to have fled, now that they wero 
gone! He was past forty, past hs 
prime; more than half his natural 
or probable life was gone; one-tenth 
of it since he parted with Margaret 
in Fernwood Coppice. Time begms 
to wear a different aspect when wo 
have used or abused more than one- 
half of our probable portion. The 
years to come are not bugbears then 
as they were when wo were little 
and wanted to be big; when wo 
began to hate that ugly pimaforo 
and look longingly at the ng jacket 
*of George, who had a hat and a 
fishing-rod insten! of our tops and 
marbles 

And when ye got the jacket were 
woe satisfied’ Not lkely. Was 
not that hero George strapping 
down Jus trousers, turmmg up his 
collars, and pretending to shave? 
And had not he‘a fine dress coat for 
festive oceasions ? What a Indeous, 
haby-bko affair that coveted round 
jacket was, after all! 

It was a beanhful thing to dream 
of bemg one’s own master; of 
doing exactly what we hked, and 
bemg answerable to no one, but the 
inost beautiful bit of such a dream 
as that, would be the strolling caro- 
lessly, booted and spurred, towards 
the stable yard, with a‘ John, bring 
out the chestnut.’ 

It was a fine clumax, but if ono 
was suddenly brought down to 
reality by a sharp reproof for be- 
stnidng a drawing-room chair, or 
tucking up a pair of dirty heels on 
@ couch, that was harrowing indeed 
I suppose we are never satisfied, 
pince when the time arrives, and we 
can look back on youth and youth- 
ful things, straghtway we want 
them back again. 

Pardon for tho digression. It had 
nothing to do with the youth of 
Martin Thorpe, or with his years of 
waiting. It 1s wondorful to think 
how we can get accustomed even to 
Waiting, till 1¢ ccases to be so ter- 
aed irksome as it was at first. The 
Wish 18 so strong when we conceive 
it, that no sacrifice would seem too 
great to make if it could but be at- 
tained. ‘Time after time tho hope 
marches off further into the future, 
till despondency puts o veil over it, 
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and we are almost worn into a dull 
content that it should be distant. 
Only 3¢ must not be taken away al- 
together; what could we do without 
the thing we hnve leaned upon so 
long ? 

Once each year Margaret had come 
for a few days back to the suburb, 
and then, at whatever season it 
ight happen, Lady Arden msisted 
on giving her annual whim, as she 
callod it; at which Mr. Thorpe 
never fmlod to he presont. The two 
only met as fmends; and though 
Jady Arden and the curate wero 
great allies, sho knew nothing of tho 
hope deferred which Martm had 
nursed till it had become part of his 
mdiyiduahty. Ho was changed, 
though he could seo no change m 
jumself, except that a fow white 
hairs had begun to glisten amongst 
the black ones. He was less mun- 
patient, and less lable to fits of de- 
spondency and wearmess. Of all his 
fnends—and hoe had many m the 
parish—Lady Arden was the most 
valued, ma certam careless fashion 
too he Liked Sir Regmald, who was 
good-natured im sprite of Ins pom- 
posity, and always offered the curate 
what ho liked best himself, which 
was hin way of showing cordiality. 

Martin was, therefore, a tolerably 
frequent visitor at Castleford: in 
one way or other he generally 
mannged to get some tidmgs of 
Margaret, or, at any rate, to hear her 
gpoken of; and he was gomg there 
uccording io custom, when Dr. 
Girant met lum, and told him he had 
no busmess mn holy orders, 

n was thinking over the con- 
versation as he walked up the drivo 
to Castleford, and thus he did not 
sce Lady Arden coming to ineet him, 
till she stood still before him im the 
path, looking unusually excitod. 

‘iow beantiful the shrubs are 
getting,’ said Martin. 

‘Yes. Mr. Thorpe, Margaret— 
Miss Foster is commg home.’ 

‘To your “whim,”’ said Martin, 
a I thought 1t was about 


be so glad, considering the cause, 
but 1 really am, so it 18 useless to 
dissemble about it.’ ° 

‘ And the cause is——’ 
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‘Her mother and sister are both 
invalids, as you know, and Mrs. 
Foster has been worse Jately, 80 


‘Sho talks of taking pupils,’ con- 
tinued Lady Arden, meditatively. 
‘I hope they will not let her work 
too hard. But she will be here, 
with us, and I shall be able to take 
care of her.’ 

‘Lady Arden,’ said the curate, 
‘what a pity if is there are not 
more women like you in the world!’ 

‘Thank you, Thorpe. You 
Jmow I never accept compliments, 
but to-day I would not quarrel with 
my worst enemy, whoever that may 
me. t i65——’ 

Lady Arden did not procced to 
say what Margaret was. She had 
been already more unreserved than 
she would have been with any one 
but the curate, except, of course, 
Margaret herself. But her fingers 
wandered to a locket which sho 
always wore, and which she had a 
trick of holding m her hand when- 
ever she thought of her frend, 
aga portrait was shut up within 


i 

Martin turned away. He had a 
great mind to tell, but then he 
thought of his grey hairs, and how 
his youth was gone longago. Lady 
Arden would think him presump- 
tuous, or absurd, and if xhe were 
to laugh at hin—no, he could not 
do it. 

So ho expressed his satisfaction in 
Lady Arden’s pleasuro, mao matter- 
of-fact sort of way, and went home 
to build big castles in tho air, while 
tho old rooks cawed at hm, and 
flapped their wings solemnly, think- 
ing, no doubt, that he had no busi- 
ness to be castle-building at his 
time of hfe, with the grey hairs be- 
ginning to come. 


ECR 


CHAPTER V. 


And now the suburb began to 
busy itself about Miss Foster, to 
run about and gossip, and report 
that she was engaged to be marricd 
to « brother of her pupils, or a 
cousil; or else some relation of Lady 
Arden’s ; and that the coming homo 
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to take pupils was a mere pretenc®, 
she was only come to ta piled 
the great cvent. People upon 
her, and were inquisitive; and in- 
dulged in little witticiams and sly 
allusions; and when they made her 
blush, probably with annoyance, 
they were satisfied. The report, or 
conjecture, or whatever it was must 
be correct. 

Nevertheless, ono by one a few 
pupils began to be seen every morn- 
ing wending their way to the unpre- 
tending house, and there was nosign 
of any change in the condition of its 
inmates, ‘ 


Martin Thorpo was struggling 
against a sudden hope. At last some 
one seemed to be mtrrested about 
lum. He know that in reality it was 
but a chance, or the ghost of a 
chance, which he ought not to count 
upon at all; but it haunted him for 
all that, and kept close to him as his 
shadow. 

Hé had seen Margaret; he had 
even spent an evenmg with her at 
Lady Arden’s, and had sat listening 
1o the two singing duets, and when 
Margarot got tired, as she very soon 
did, to Lady Arden playing soft 
piecos from tho masses of Mozart 
and Beethoven, while Sir Regimal<d 
snored gently on a distant sofa 

As he parted with Lady Arden at 
the door, Martin said, ‘How thin 
Miss Foster is;’ and she snapped 
jum for it, and told him he was 
always croaking; which certainly 
was a false accusation. Margaret 
had a cold, her ladyslup said,and the 
weather was sohornible Forit was 
winter then, and frost had bitten the 
trees, and frozen the noses of the 
little boys as they ran about and did 
ther best to make slides in the 
streets, to the discomfiture of foot 


passengers. 
The east winds, too, were harsh and 
trying, but they passed away, and 
% warmer breath stole over the 
suburb. For all that, Margaret 
Foster had a cold again, and this 
time it kept her withm doors. 
Martin called twice, but Miss 
Foster was engaged with her pupils, 
and hedid not see her. It was rather 
hard upon him, but no matter. His 
ghost-like chance had really deepened 
Into hope. Any day he might re- 
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ceive a letter which would give him 
a right to—to set one question at 
rest forever. Any day—to-day 
by the late post, he thought as he 
left his lodging, and debated whether 
he should or should not call on Miss 
poe Rapes pens that he would 
; but as he was going again to 
Fernwood Mill, he thought it might 
be as well to leave it, and walk back 
by the terrace in the evening, when 
there would bea chance of the pupils 
having gone home. 
And as he entered the coppico on 
his return, he lingered; it was al- 
sways a pleasant place to him, but 
just now his thoughts were pleasant 
also, and the tints which the settmg 
sun threw about the trees so lovingly 
had a double*beauty for him. For 
he called np a figure ont of the past, 
and placed it there wandering 
amongst those trees, and himself be- 
side it. Heremembered the cexceed- 
ing bitterness of the days that fol- 
lowed that ing scene in tho co 
pice—how he had taken refuge in 
sermon writing, as a man flies to 
opium, that he might forget for a 
season; and how, over those very 
sermons, his head had been wont to 
sink down suddenly, and bis lips to 
ery out, ‘IT can writc, and write, and 
preach of comfort and hope, but— 
God of all pity, make me feel them!’ 
And now—the bitterness also was 
far away in the past, and come what 
might, Martin one great jy. 
He knew that Margaret loved him. 
Ter face came before him then, as it 
was on that day long ago, when tho 
sunbeams put a glory round it; and 
he wondered how he m his blindnoss 
could have doubted then, as he did 
no longer. His letter might be only 
another disappointment when it 
came; but somehow he did not 
think it would. Hope breathed in 
the very air of the coppice, and put 
its shadow on his face as he turned 
to leave it. ’ 
And when he reached the stile 
leading towards the town, he saw 
somethmg which filled him with 
amazement. This was the stout 
doctor, on foot, and advancing 
re ti him. Martin sat on 
stile lazily, wondering what could 
have roused Dr. Grant to so extra- 
ordinary a proceeding. 
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‘ What a strange thing to see you 
so far from homo on foot, doctor!’ * 
cried Martin. 

Dr. Grant did not answer, but 
wont up to him, panting, and seized 
his arm. 


‘Come down, Thorpe, I want you. 
I don’t think poor Margaret can last 
through the night.’ 

Martin shook off thedoctor’s hand 
as if it had been a snake, and sprang 
from the stile. 

‘Good God, doctor! do you know 
what you are naying ? 

At his tone the doctor looked up 
into the ashy face and trembhng li 
before him, and his own voico 
changed a little. 

‘Martin, Martin Thorpe, forgive 
me. I never thought of this; how 
should I? Martin, don’t look at me 
as if I were a murderer.’ 

‘What do you want with me?’ 

‘Bo a man, You must 
come to her,’ said Dr. Grant, i 
his arm through the cones anil 
dragging lum along. ‘ Lady Arden 
sent me to look for you.’ 

Martin asked no more questions; 
but the doctor went on, puffing for 
breath, and talking. 

‘She has been going for weeks, and 
noone knew. I never saw her,’ said 
the doctor, clenching his fist, ‘ until 
it was tvo late. Not that I could 
have dono much, but——’ 

‘Hush!’ said Martin hoarsely. 
The doctor obeyed, and in silence 
they reached the house where Mar- 
garet’s pupils were never to listen 
to her again; in silence they went 
through the narrow entrance hall, 
and up stairs. Then the doctor 


paused. 

‘ Wait here,’ he said. 

Martin stood still, leaning one 
arm on the balustrade, and seeing 
a thousand suns dance through 
myriads of trees, bright with un- 
earthly colours, such as nover were 
and never would be seen in Fern- ° 
wood Coppice. 
gr taeda which the doc- 

r isap opened, and 
Lady Arden stood before him. 

Martin looking at her, saw that 
the tears were running down her 
cheeks, silently, unfelt, and unno- 
ticed; but he did not move. * 

Lady Arden went up to him, and 
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clasped his arm with her two hands, He looked at it, and at the familiar 
till the pressure hurt him. things in the room of ten feet square ; 


‘Martin Thorpe, why didn’t you 
tell me about it? Why did I never 
know ?” 

He looked at her stupidly, secing 
that it was all true, yet unable to 
wake up, and realize it. 

‘Speak to mo,’ cried Lady Arden, 
still claspmg his arm. ‘I am so 
wicked, I cannot give her up.’ 

Martin might have asked, ‘ Can I, 
then?’ but he did not. 

‘ There is comfort,’ he began; but 
tho words went off mto nothing, and 
his tone waa wavering and uncertam. 
Ho looked from Lady Arden to the 
door of the room wherem tho great 
treasure of his life was passing away 
from hin, and he could not at that 
moment speak of comfort. 

The doctor came back and spoke 
to him in a whisper. 

‘Martin, you may come in,’ he 
roid. ‘One moment. No powor on 
earth can save her now, but remem- 
bur, any excitement will bo fatal at 
once. Come.’ 


Tho blinds wero down in Mrs 
Foster’s house, and Martin Thorpe 
gat alone in his lodgmg 

There was a letter on his table, 
unopened ; the letter he had been so 
Jong expecting, wluch was to bring 
hnn tus happmess And now, if ho 
had any feeling respecting it, 1¢ was 
dread least 1t might contain that 
which he had so long hopod for. 


and his heart grew heavy with a 
weight which he scarcely under- 
stood. His thoughts were astrange 
confusion of that walk m. the cop- 
pice with its sequel, and he was 
dizzy, 08 &@ man will be whose eyes 
have not been closed the long night 
through; but open with a burning, 
weary stare, at something which has 
no real existence. He drew the 
letter to him and opened it. He 
read that he must be content to wait 
still longer for his living, and an ex- 
clamation of relicf and thankfulness 
aa his lips. If Margaret had 
1ved, how would he havo borne the 
disappointment of that sentence ? 

And here ended first and last 
romance. Yet not so, for the sha- 
dow of the golden vision will fall 
nlong his way for ever, and tinge his 
hifo with a ‘sadness that is scarcely 
akin to pain.” For hun, Margarct’s 
voice once heard, shall not cease to 
gpenk, and 1¢ will give to his own a 
graver tenderness, and a deeper pity 
as he looks into the faces of strug- 
ghng men and weary wouncn, for 
whom, perhaps, there was once a 
dream as bright, and a waking as 
sorrowful as hisown: and for whom 
there romains a battle still harder 
than his, as ho walks the world 
alone, yet not alone; with the sha- 
dow of the past behind him, and 
beside him, and beyond him, cven 
to the end. 
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SOCIAL SKETCHES IN A COFFEE-ROOM. 


HE coffee-room of a hotel at 
(let us say) some fasluonable 
watermg-place is like that well- 
known mwenagerio wluch wlulom 
was exhibited first I belicve at the 
‘Elephant and Castle,’ and afterwards 
in front of the National Gallery, con- 
tains cats, bats, owls, hawks, nuce, 
and monkeys, with many other ani- 
nals equally opposed im imstincts 
and dispositions; yet one attractive 
jnfluence kept thom in order and 
amiability—the necessity for eating 
and a hberal supply of the where- 
withal. Such is the cause, too, which 
accounts for tte sociable manner in 
which the vanous bipeds, now ex- 
hiluting their prowess in the break- 
fast line, eat, chat, and enjoy them- 
solves, und it may be worth while 
to anatomize one or two specuucus 
more minutely. 

Sitting at the next tablo to mune 
is a well-drossed, mportant-looking 
individual, evidently well to do im 
the world; but there is something 
so hard, and if J may use the term, 
fo shudowless about lum, that 1 
would rather not hob-nob with hnn 
even over a bottle of Chambertin. 
At school ho sold his cake for 
marbles, played at knuckle-down 
and taw with skill, saved up lus 
wockly sixpenco instead of spending 
it in apples and toffy, lent out cop- 
pers at iterest, and returned home 
at the holidays meher than when he 
went to Blenherm Housz, Brompton. 
Hois now a man of facta and figures, 
who floors you with Adam Smith, 
Malthus, and the Scotch economists. 
Tho reserve in his manner 1s part of 
his stock m trade, and is assumed to 
impress you with his importanco; 
while the air with which he puts 
you to nghts on all matters statistical 
and financial makes you quail before 
his superior knowledge. 

If there is anything he abhors it 
is a bon-mot; and he could no moro 
exist 1n the ether of imagmation and 
fancy than could an acronaut in an 
atmosphere ten miles high. A play- 
fulness of manner he regards as an 
attempt to draw him out of the 
dignity of us thoughts wherein he 


assumes to rit like Zeus amongst 
the clouds. Ho is full of some mys- 
terious hints and mucnudoes as to 
somo great political secrot he bears 
locked up m the condemned colls of 
Jus nund, wluch would, if divulged, 
hang the first muuster of the crown 
and revolutionize Europe. Lf, in 
the umocenea of your heart, you 
beheve m such a seeret, and attempt 
to become the Ufdipus m the matter, 
he increases his ar of lofty su- 
perionity, and changes tho subject in 
a& manner so brusyue, that you fancy 
you have mortally offended hun. 
He darkly lunts that thore is an 
article about to appear m the ‘Quar- 
terly’ from Jus pen, and that the 
usual honorarium for snech = con- 
tributions will in his case be trebled. 
Now, be 1¢ known, that he never in 
lus hfe wrote a leader more am- 
bitious than one or two for the 
‘Thanet Thunderer” wheh the 
obhging editor of that journal in- 
serted upon the understanding that 
a hundred copics or sv would be 
taken by the writer. Nevertheless, 
his habit of reticence, lis airs of 
superiority, his bank-parlour looking 
head, bald, shuung, and slopmg, but 
especially a pamphlet upon the cur- 
reney, which, by the aid of scissorr, 
paste, and blue books he compiled, 
procured hun a good berth, and he 
18 now & govermuent employé, with 
asalary of 1,200/. per aunwin. Steady, 
Nuver-ceasing pretensions, and the 
development of ono faculty of tho 
mind, even though to the detmment 
of the others, will often bo a better 
introduction in life than far other 
nobler attributes, if versatilo and 
totally dissimilar. 

As an cxample of this, we havo 
only to glance at that weathcrbeaten 
old man, leaning with his elbow on 
the back of his chair, watching the 
spars of a vessel which are just vin- 
ble m the offing. He 1s tho captain 
of that ship, and has just returned 
from taking deep-sea soundings in 
the South Pacific, charting the 
coral reefs, and otherwise serving 
the Government. The Admiralty 
feeds him with compliments, and 
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uotes him as an authority upon all 
those scientific subjects to which he 
has devoted his life, but at the same 
time promotes the younger sons of 
noblemen over his head, although 
for more than thirty years he has 
been separated, except at long and 
uncertain intervals, from kith and 
kin, gauging the valleys of the deep, 
and adding largely to the treasury 
of human knowledge. And where- 
fore this neglect? Simply because 
he has the sensibilities of a gentle- 
man, and is not backed by political 
interest, and is a retiring, high- 
spirited old man, disdaining to 
truckle to any one, or to appeal ad 
misericordtam at any human tri- 
bunal; for the soul which has so 
often been face to face with Nature 
in her most solemn moods, is armed 
with an honest pride—the strength 
of which few can guess — which 
braces it against neglect, and im- 
ood to it an unflinching fortitude to 
, to forbear, and to suffer. ‘ Any 
merits I may possess are known and 
recorded, and if upon those grounds 
I receive no tangible recognition of 
my long services, then I will again 
to sea, and lock up all complaints 
im my heart.’ Such is tho reflection 
of the veteran commander. But the 
comunissioncr—he holds his appoint- 
ment from the Board of Tape— 
es thus: ‘I am not a man of 
learning, but will assume a love of 
it; and having a good memory, I 
will asseil people’s opinion with 
facts and figures, which at the 
moment presents some difficulty in 
answering, iur even clevercr people 
than I seldom have dates at their 
fingers’ ends. This will speedily 
procure me a reputation amongst a 
certain set, whose good opinion is of 
the utmost value. I will fawn, 
feign, and flatter in the pro 
quarter, and I will be especially 
civil to my wife’s brother, who pos- 


sesses some considerable lia- © 


mentary influence; I will over 
and over again, undeterred by false 
delicacy or sentiment, for a par- 
tioular berth far more lucrative than 
the one I at present hold, and I shall 
ultimately succeed in obtaining it.’ 
The one man will, in all proba- 
bility, shape his course for some 
‘ultimate dim Thule,’ and will per- 
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haps, stat. fifty-two, be speared 
the Feejee Islanders; whi 
other will lay down his "42 
harden his heart towards God 
man, drink Vichy water for 
and die in his comfortable 
with a wife and family around him, 
stat. seventy-eight. But of the 
heaven which during our lives 
dwells in the souls of all of us, 
which of oe two men had the 


How dissimilar in every respect 
from the commissioner—differing as 
much as pinchbeck from gold—is 
my friend Damon, who i 
reading some newspaper at the 
other end of the room, Lhe 

Cc 
in 


cP iekes 


wincing at the literal errors (whi 
the printers’ devils will 
one of his own admirable leading 
articles in, let us say, the ‘ Morning 
Budget.’ He, too, has a business- 
like head, with a slight paucity of 
cilia-covering on the crown; but, for- 
tunately, iis baldness is all outside. 
He is one of the soundest political 
thinkers of the day, and loves con- 
temporary history and social eco- 
nomy with a devotion worthy of tho 
subjects ; but with all hus erudition 
and memory, he cracks a joke as if 
it wero a sweet nut, tells a humo- 
rous story better than most men, 
and cnjoys with an immensity of 
good nature my pertmacity in in- 
sisting that he once left Strasbourg 
in disgust, because he was unable 
to obtain sound political informa- 
tion out of the chambermaids. Un- 
like the other pretentious individual, 
he hates aepiey of all kinds, and 
rather hides his light than burns it 
with the bull’s-eye of egotism and 
conceit. He knows full well, the 
more our intellectual vision is ex- 
tended by rosearch, study, and 
thought, the more capable we are of 
perceiving the vast regions, which 
as yet we may not hope to pene- 
trate, stretching far away into the 
illimitable, and holds that the most 
sublimo speech of modern times is 
that ever to be quoted one of New- 
ton, when he said, in answer to some 
flattering remark, that he was only 
picking up pebbles on the shore of 
the great ocean of truth. 

Next to the commissioner, at a 
table covered with the débris of a 
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very substantial repast, laughing 
with a companion, is a young, hand- 
some, dare-devil fellow, radiant with 
health and insolent with happiness. 
His acer is a areal ; pahiy 

0 eman, with a small waist, 
Sone. polite nose, and hands like 
the paws of a greyhound, the protty 
filbert nails of which he is for ever 
trimming. The contrast which he 
presents to his robust companion is 
increased by the fact that he looks 
as grave and sententious as tho 
celebrated canine Rhadamanthus m 
Landseer’s picture. He ents his 
fam and eggs as if he were a 
mourner at their bunal in his hy- 
pergastric crypt, and perpetrates a 
pun or tells a funny anecdote in so 
gad and luguvmous a manner, that 
those who watch bis countenance 
without hearing lus romarks fancy 
he 18 descnibmg somo awful cvent. 
He never by any chance laughs or 
even smiles, hut the quiet, clevor 
manner 1n which he draws out his 
more volatile companion, suggests a 
vory large sharo of mischiof and 
humour. Thero 1s a story going the 
round of the hotel to the effect that 
all the ladies’ boots, which had becn 
placed at their bedroom doors, were 
found in the morning each contain- 
ing a bouquet of flowers ; and 1t was 
observed that the smallest and 
prettiest boots contained the choicest 
sprigs. I should make a shrewd 
guess that the perpetrator thereof 
was my ruddy young friend, and 
the joke is about the only practical 
joke I could forgive, for thero was a 
something not melegant in the offer- 
ing, and just s sufficicnt amount of 
impudence in the act to give it its 
salt. The near neighbourhood of 
two such specimens of the genus 
homo was certainly most unfortu- 
nate for the commissioner; and as 
thero was no table disengaged to 
which he could adjourn, he was 
obliged to bear the disagreeable 
contiguity with what grace he could 
spare. ready there existed be- 
twoen these three that sort of an- 
os pee which habitués of the same 
coffee-room often experience, even 
UE is pea poo 

e young gentleman 

to get a ‘rise’ out of the man of 
figures by making execrable puns 
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(such as declaring that the bouquets 
in the ladies’ boots were an offering 
to their understandings), and letti 
them off, cracker-hke, at his recon- 
oon ts respect d 

m the ue io my 
reader, I should be extremely sorry 
to give him moro than the abovo 
specunen of the manner in which 
the two friends twisted and turned 
tho Enghlsh lan mito tropes 
aud figures which might ‘nile’ their 
adversary ; but it was all of no use, 
and for this excellent reason, & pun 
to the commissioner was no pun at 
all; for only seeing one meaning, 
and bemg intenscly literal, thoy wero 
hke epigrams with the pomt omitted, 
and foll at his feet as harmless as 
puff-darts on the Indo of a rhino- 
ceros. While on tlus subject, I 
must say that a pun, unless it falls 
inty its place naturally, or shoots 
hke a bright crystal spontaneously 
from the subject, ought by all honest 
men to be regarded as oa sort of 
skeleton key by wluch the burglar 
enters the arcanum of intelligence 
to corrupt, to steal, and to destroy. 
Johnson’s well-known dictum, that 
a punster would pick a pocket, is 
perhaps tho best alliterative thing 
ever said upon the subject; but 
Johnson himself punnel, and very 
badly too. Ho could always find 
praise for puns m tho dvad lan- 
guages, possibly to show lus know- 
ledgo of them—such as his allusions 
to Burke’s classical bon-mot upon 
Wilkes’ being carried on the shoul- 
ders of the mob :— 


‘——— numerioque fertur 
Lege solutis.’ 


Athensous describes 2 cortain Pom- 
peianus as a ‘ word-catcher,’ but 
word-twister would be more to the 
purpose, though certamly you must 
first catch your word. A good or 
bad pun rising from tho sparkle of 
conversation is one thing, but the 
attempt to found what I suppose 
would be by them called a Punic 
school, whereof punsters are the 
high-priests and masters, is a pecu- 
liar feature in English literature, to 
say the least of if. In the first 
place, nothing is so casy as a 

upon words, for the English 

guage, owing to its derivatives com- 

22 
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ing from so many sources, teems 
with syllables of a similar sound 
with dissimilar I Besides 


hich, the generality of ing i 
which, 0 is 
an impertinence. It is aaa hai 
an attempt on the of Ignorance, 
ill at ease with himself and with 
others, to change the current of 
conversation from a subject about 
which he knows nothing into a 
channel narrow and shallow, wheroin 
he is at home. I have known tho 
authors of broad, and even coarse, 
burlesques term themselves littéra- 
teurs, and have seen them offended 
if, at some feast of ‘letters, they 
have been provided with tlurd-rate 
The truth is, thoy mistake 
the light of wordy fireworks for the 
steady light of constructive ability, 
and at some modern gathering of Deip- 
nosophists would place a Macaulay 
or Prescott at the side-table and 
clect to the chair the author of tho 
last successful oxtravaganza. Fairy 
pieces, produced by a union of 
elegant fancy, wit, music, and some- 
thing very nearly akn to lync 
poctry, are welcome to cvery onc; 
and cvon burlesques, founded upon 
ballets, nursery tales, or melodrames 
aro admissible; but 1 cannot help 
belioving that turmmg tho higher 
order of dramas into doggrel and 
puns is a degrading uso of our pens 
and of our tune. J would symbolizo 
the authors of such travestics as 
half-witted fellows following in the 
wake of true genius, with a cracked 
lantern in ther hands, making gri- 
maces, imitating any peculiarities in 
hus gait, and turowmg stones at him. 
‘ Horrid propensity, making all eense a lic ; 
Punsters and pickpockets are of a clan 
Thus Jobnson the burly, called Julinson the 
surly, 
A thief; for he punn’d, did that termble man’ 
‘Oh, a rascally pun 
is the natural son 
‘Of a bad sort of fan, 
Who presumeth to eft 
At the table with wit— 
A double-edged tool, 
Most used by a fool— 
A double pretence 
To humour and sanse ; 
But sense it divides, 
And humonr it hides,’ 
‘Send bim to Jericho, whether he will or no; 
Give him a whipping as rogue or a rake ; 
Cant routd him manacles, and let the man he calls 
Bind hina with—ob, there’s a pun by mistake |’ 
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Certainly the ies of fortume 
are endless. We have just called 
the reader’s attention to a man who 
considers it infra dig. to indulge ip 
anything that approaches a laugh, 
and sitting in the same room with 
him is an individual who owes all 
his success in life to nature having 
eae @ permanent smile upon his 

At school, it is true, he got 
many a licking from the belief of 
the masters that he was laughing at 
them; but by degrees they dis- 
covered that the poor fellow was 
affected by a chronic muvee: When 
thrashed, he smiled; when he was 
sent to the bottom of the class he 
smiled; when he had a tooth drawn 
he smiled so sweetly that the dentist 
pulled out four; whdn he was en- 
gaged in a pitched battle with some 
other boy he still smiled, than which 
nothing could be more provoking, 
and involved him in an additional 
drubbing after he had cried ‘ pax.’ 

‘7’ll pax you, you young dog,’ 
cries big bully, and at him again. 

When ho went home for the hol:- 
days, his respected mother died, and 
he smuled so pleasantly at her funeral 
that oven the undertakers were 
scandalized. When, at length, he 
entered the world on his own ac- 
count, fortune returned his smile. 
lis father made lnm a grocer, and 
lus simper got him a plum. The 
maid-servants flocked to his shop, he 
was ‘such a good-tempered young 
ynan, always a smuilo and a kand word 
for everybody ;’ and so his first suc- 
cess in life began. After being in 
the grocery lno for some time, he 
took out a licence, and, by an casy 
transition of trades, he became a 
wine merchant; and the snule with 
which he poured you out a glass of 
sherry insured success in this 
venture also. In duo course, he 
asked a young lady to marry him, 
and though she refused at first, he 
“mniled so blandly that she afterwards 
recanted, and became the wifo of his 
bosom, and of his smile. Having 
made a httle money, he purehased 
aang ays orig ipo oa 

em, enlarged capital, an 
cmployed the best x rg who 
worked in vineyards in the City, to 
produce wines with the captivating 
titles of ‘a fine fruity wine, ‘a silky 
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ditto? ‘an elegant example of tho 
vin 42; ‘a rough and ready 
wine, et hoc genus omue, all of which 
the said chemist or chemists pro- 
duced. 

There sits our friend, smiling at 
the remains of his breakfast, at the 
waiter when he passes, at his own 
boots, and at everybody and at 
everything. Hoe has retired from 
business some years, and comes to 
the sea-side every season to simper 
with the same identical look with 
which he was born, and which, like 
ethe light of the vestal virgins, is 
never to be extinguished. I suppose 
the risible muscles, having become 
rigid, they would have to be cut, 
like a horse €or string-halt, before 
that indelible grin could ever be 
cradicated. 

Near this curious individual, his 
breakfast-tablo covered with a heto- 
rogeneous mélange of edibles, is a 
wealthy, fashionable, titled roud, 
who [looks as if he had been lately 
exhumed, owing to lis unhealthy 
and cadaverous appearance. He has 
so thoroughly cxhausted mind and 
body by dissipation that gluttony is 
the only vigorous vice he has been 
able to retain for the solace of his 
premature oldage. Dopraved, heart- 
less, and licontious, he 1s, nevertho- 
loss, a man of many accomplishments, 
and 1s well versed mm the current 
literature of Europe, which he reads 
in several of its languages. Le is 
an excellent classic, too; and had he 
lived in the days of Nero would 
most hkely have heen a rival and 
Ruccessor to Petronius Arbiter; only 
had he written his autobiography 
in Greok, I do not believe even the 
‘spirited publisher’ of our day 
(whose idea of ‘ standard’ literature 
has led to the transfusion of so many 
pecular clasmcs into the vernacular) 
would have found a translator cou- 
rageous enough to meddle with the, 
offal. He would be witty and amus- 
ing if not shamelossly indelicate, and 
lus habit of swearing at the servants, 
while giving the most ordinary 
orders, is an outrage upon the whole 
room. He turns all the i’s and e’s of 
his expletives into a’s, or double a's, 
80 there is quite a breadth and rich- 
ness about his absolute style and 
imperative commands. 


408 
Yet this man—cortainly the most 
loathsome i of a human 


wreck I ever knew; and if I dared 
to hint at the depth of Ais vices and 
excesses the reader would with 
me—with sufficient luminosity about 
him to suggest the sparkle that 
often accompanies rottenness—this 
poe . ihe cates of a ecm 
of well-born gentlemen, an 
them he is regarded as the leader of 
ton, and an authority upon most 
matters of taste. Possibly this arises 
from the fact of his being not only a 
gourmand, but a consummate gour- 
mot; and if you pride yourself upon 
the dinner you have ordered, and 
ask his oe of the menu, you 
will soon find how profoundly igno- 
rant you are as a gastronomic pur- 
veyor. He is not only cy 
acquamted with every récherché di 
that continental artists have pro- 
duced, but in most cases he can tell 
you how to make them; though there 
are somo he declares so exceedingly 
delicate that they are not producible 
in our smoky climate, and, like car- 
mune, lose « portion of their beauty 
if not prepared in a rarefied and puro 
air. He has an mtmato knowledge 
of feasting amongst the ancients, and. 
would loarnedly criticise the pure dis- 
tanctions botwoon the Athenian, Laco- 
deomoman, Cretan, Persian, Egyptian, 
and Thracian banquets, and delights 
mm descanting upon the various pro- 
perties of the Erbulian, the Forman, 
the Lesbian, theo Mamecrtian, the 
Sabme, tho Marcotic, and a hundred 
«ufferent sorts of drinks amongst the 
heathens; while especially he would 
discuss the difference between tho 
Falerman, fit for men, and the ‘Opor- 
nian Falernian,’ fit for gods. If you 
gave him caviare, ho would exclaim, 
siirennch to a" gufant pegeeaeana 
approac e peperatum, 
which Phny calls. * an exquisite 
liquor,” and Scneca precious “ sa- 
nes.”’ At the club he would tell 
you which especial oyster-bed those 
gentle bivalves came from, and would 
quote the Roman tyrant, as knowing 
by his exquisite taste whether the 
dainties were bred at Circei or in 
the beds of Rutupiz. He always 
travels with his own cook, anfl his 
mornings are spent in holding a 
cabinet council with his cuisinier as 
aDa2 


the genius of 
of practical 


he is faithful to memory. 
chambers in Piccadilly-—where many 
an orgie, rivalling the days of 
Domitian, had been enacted—is the 
model of a beautiful hand; but the 
= oase which covers it is opaque ; 
and there hangs a picture against 
his wall of a woman lovely as Venus; 
buta green curtain conceals it, w 
is never withdrawn. 

Tt is t to turn from this 
Trimalchio, who is his 
breakfast Aatiors id iddnevs =~ pay 
c very strange-looking 
individual, whom one would pro- 
nounce to be adap 
good place. He is y like tho 
pictures of Mr. Punch, and the 
pes in his shoulders has beon ac- 


by a peculiar habit of con- 
Martty rarendas the Roman outline 
of his nose with a glanco at once 


expressive of tenderness and respuct, 
Every portion of his personal appe: 
ence are ‘stables,’ and upon 
peli exceed you find he is a 
racing calendar, 
for he ws the name of every 
principal aes She anh Cecaly 
cipal races ) en 
aie The buttons of his waistcoat 
are gold horseshoes. The —— in 
ies cravat is a highly-chased 
head. The on his finger 
made from the of the ai we & 
favourite filly. He carries a heavy 
riding-whip bos ee hand, and his 
trousers are siza tight down, as 
ithe eee aeady 6 any minute for a 
cross-country ride or a brush with 






op Neo When he opens his 
—_ Pegi seating ot doubt 
as to 
oe Be ae tanga Aiea al 
kneed.’ wig pe ! What 
B iy is, but T have 
bts a his rider.’ ‘ Bet 
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you even the cob don’t fetch thirty 


pounds g Bigaickragl ‘Done in 
ponies.’ were fragments 
of spades al Begins 


him and 
and then he would whip out of his 
breast-pocket a little memorandum- 
book and inscribe cuenelin certain 


hierogl , Which would most 
likely translated into losses or 
arg thousands the next 
se no country in the 
worl exert Frc a could such a 
character be 
The dy iarity of Taind | 
which has e that mdividual ~ 


ea 7 jockey, but resultin 
different effects, has mou ‘ed 
that fresh-coloured, hile old man, 
rtanding with his back to the fire, 
into a devotee at the shrine of nature, 
and he is what is termed 4 naturalist. 
His life has been spent in watching 
the habits of animals lowly in the 
scale of existence, and he thus 
ae ae porhaps, the most truly 

uable gift to man—the faculty 
and ait” of of loving—loving in ita 
extended incaning—the minima and 
maxima; and his ear, accustomed to 
tho inner whisperings of nature, 
knows where to find many a magic 
inelody hidden from others. He 
turns his research and know! 
into serviceable channels, too, for 
has established evening classes for 
the jpoor at the Instituto at B-—, 
and gives them a popular idea of 
the workings of nature, illustrating 
his meaning by amusing and curious 
facta. I remember, at one of his 
lectures to a very humble auditory, 
Tas ouwol ges * burly fellow 
mate ends 0 ogy, & 
started up an aad eexedaren 

‘Well, I am cane if, I think 
breaking up stones on the highway 
a lively sort of fun any how.’ 

To which the veteran lecturer re- 
“Yes, my friend, you would stnes 
remember that theso same 
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THE ARMSTRONG GUN AND SOME OF ITS RIVALS. 


WN tho rst of May, cleven years 
ago, our eyes behcld a vast and 
novel building, which had been sud- 
denly erectod in ono of our parks. 
This magnificent structure was ured 
for the exhibition of works of art 
from all parts of the world. It was 
inside that glass house that thon- 
sands of English country folks for 
the first time beheld a real live 
Chinose, or rnbbed shoulders in one 
day with men from the oxtremo 
quarters of the globe. 

One of the principal advantagos 
which it was oxpected would result 
fron. this as&mblago of nations was, 
that war, in every sense, would be 
done away with, and that there 
would eunply be in the future a 
rivalry in works of art and peace. 

So et ee a large mayjo- 
rity of aven thinking people im- 
pressed with this behef, that soldiers 
were almost looked upon ar an 
unnecessary incumbrance and ex- 
pense, whom it was scarcely worth 
while to feed, clothe, and pay, 
merely for the p of showing 
them to foreign visitors, whose own 
good sense would teach them thu 
absurdity of ever going to war. 

England was not » military nation ; 
she ought not to mamtain a largo 
standing army; and hence cultiva- 
tion of art and mamtenance of penco 
must be hor real mission. 

Since that period we have 1 
through a war at the Cape of (iood 


Hope, m Persia, the Crimea, India, 


China, and lately we were on the 


verge of a contést with America. 
For more than forty years wo havo 
had no such severe and bloody com- 
bats as those which lately occurred 
in the Crimea and India. 

At the prosent time the greatest 
attention is bemg given to military, 
matters. We have a large voluntcer 
force; and hundreds of minds are 
entirely devoted to improving wea- 
pons which are solely intended for 
the destruction of human life. Even 
the fair daughters of Eve now look 
with a smile on the protty neat- 
looking cannon used by the artillery, 
and seem to approve of it, and ad- 

® 


Tairo it, as though this same death- 


Ld 


dealing instrument wero not in- 
tended to rend limbs from bodies, 
and to cause wives to be withont 
husbands, chiliren without fathors, 
ga Hagin papa lovers. Ps 
en, too, whose appoaranco 

peaceful, aro wrangle amongat 
themselves, and contending jealously 
as to who 1s tho fortunato man who 
has invonted the instrument which 
is tho most rapidly to destroy life. 
And these conditions are pe 

only eleven years after that Great 
Exhilntion which was to be tho 
Inauguration of peaco to all ua- 
tions. 

The whola nation is aware that 
quute lately both honour and wealth 
have been conferred upon one indi- 
vidual who is suppoaed to have 
mveuted a weapon far moro deadly 
in its effects than any of its prede- 
censors; and so much secrecy was 
at first) mamtamod in connection 
with the construction, form, and 
peculianties of thig weapon, that 
public curiosity became much ex- 
cited, and the smallest scrap of 
Information was eagerly graspod at. 
Now, however, when the gun can 
be xecn wherever there is an artil- 
lery-mounted battery; when, also, 
vinitors are admitted to viow the 
various processes of construction ; 
and when, in public ,meetings and 
public papers, the merits and de- 
morits of the Armstrong gun are 
frecly discussod, curiosity is in a 
measure donc away with. Yet there 
still remains considerable interest 
amongst all classes to know all that 
can he known about this weapon, 
raat is to gain or wei our 
ufure supremacy in war; for upon 
the merits or defects of this gun 
will the success or failure of our ° 
ae combats most certainly de- 
pend. 

Before the introduction into the 


service of the guns, the 
cannon used, both by artillery 
and the navy, were ‘smooth bore,’ 


and muzzle loading. That is to eay, 
the interior of the gun was cifcular, 
and like a common iron tube. The 
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either on tho upper or lower 
the bore just bofore lcaving; 
gun would produce a consider- 
able variation in its direction, ospe- 
cially at long distances. Hence, 
although some of the old rmooth- 
bore guns could drive a shot far 
beyond a milo, still there was oa 
very remote chance of hitting oa 
small object at such a distance. 
In addition to the gun (properly 


80 called) thero was another kind of 


cannon used in tho service called a 
howitzer. Tho howitzer was a gun 
with a very large boro, and intended 
to throw hollow shot, which, when 
filled with powder, aro termed shells. 
It was discharged by means of a 
small quantity of powder compared 
to that constituting a charge for a 
common gun. Ono of the great 
advantages of this woapon was, that 
it would cause a hollow shot to i 
along the ground in a kind of ‘duc 
and drake’ style, whilst the sholl 
was made to burst at the right mo- 
ment by means of a fuse. 

Both the gun and howitzer were 
sn tang 4 these peanoe, wilt 

a cr, W 

the largest was © sixty-eight. In 
the more modern description of 
smooth - bore guns, the breech or 
rear of the gun was made consider- 
ably thicker and stronger than the 
muzzle. This alteration enabled 
the guns to stand a much heavier 
charge of powder, and h 
longer range was obtained ; but with 
this exception, and a few alterations 
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in the minor details, the gun use 

by the services in 1851 Was essen- 
the same in principle as that 
in 1651. 

It had long bran iggy that ee 
accuracy and length Tange 
oo arms Sard be aie aoa 

y adopting rifling princi 
This was to do away, in a great 
measure, with the difference in size 
between the bullet and the bore of 
the gun, and to have grooves twist- 
ing in the latter, and a belt on the 
former, so as to insure the bullets 
having a twisting motion after they 
left barrel. When, however, 
this principle was endeavoured to 
bo applied to large guns, it was 

to fail; for there was the 
difficulty of forcing tu.e large shot 
down the bore of the piece. Tho 
expense of a large } projectile 
was also very great; and the weight 
of the ball being so much more 
that of the 1ron projectile, the shock 
to the gun on discharge was also 
greater; and hence guns, as then 
coustructed, were found to burst. 
Repeated failures, and the expense 
attending experments, at length 
deterred all but a few individuals 
from continuing their endeavours to 
produce an efficient rifled cannon. 

Amongst the firet wluch were ox- 
perimented upon in England were 
two rifled breech-loading guns, in- 
vented by forcigners, So much 
difficulty having been found in 
attempting to force a ball down the 
hore of a rified cannon, it was sug- 
gested to adopt the earliest method 
of loading the gun, viz., at the rear, 
and then, by some mechanical ar- 
rangement, to render the breech of 
the yan (in which the powder and 
ball been placed) able to with- 
stand the shock of the discharge. 

Tho two rifled guns experimented 
uipon in 1850 at Shoeburyness were 
—one the invention of Major Cavilli, 
a Sardinian artillery officer, and the 
other that of a Swedish nobleman, 
named hile ate athe these 
guns were of iron, breech-loading, 
and two-grooved. The Cavilli gun 
burst after a few rounds had been 
fired; but the other stood repeated 
discharges. No great advantage, 
either In range or accuracy, was 
however obtained, unless the shot 
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“ras fired when the gun was consi- 


derably elevated. 

Mr. Lancaster then proposed an 
original method of rifling. This 
was to do away with ves, and to 
have the bore of the gum of an 


re erty form, and so constructed 
that the ellipse should turn round 
in the barrel. Tho shot for this 
gan was also clliptical at its base, 

¢ in form somewhat like a pear. 
The rotary motion was then given 
to the shot by means of its turning 
oe ee ee eee 

) 

A host of other competitors were 
now in the ficld, amongst whom 
were Messrs. Jeffry, Britten, Whit- 
worth, Haddon, and ere 
and later, Commander Scott, B.N., 
tt we ope 

arious systems were ad by 
cach of these coatlersens aia whic 
may be described under the four 
following heads :—~ 

rat. The concentric. 

and. The cuntreing against the 


re. 

3rd. The expansion. 

4th. The compression. 

The first system mentioned—viz., 
the concentric—is that propel by 
Commander Scott, and consists of 
three grooves, which have a peculiar 
curve on the shoulders, so as to form 
three rails upon which the shot may 
tlide out without strain. One of 
the advan of this system is, 
that the centre of tho shot will 
always remain in the centre of the 
bore; and iron shot are fired from 
iron guns, 

The second method—viz., the 
centreing against the bore—is that 
proposed by Mr. Lancaster, and 
wee has already beon described. 

€ expansion system is some- 
what similar to that which is adopted 
in the Minie bullet—that 1s, a ball 
which, in its ordinary condition, 
would pass easily up or down thé 
bore of a gun, has at the lower 
a sort of cup, which expands when 
the force of the powder acts upon it, 
and hence fits tightly into the bore 
and grooves of the gun. The greatest 
range that has yet been obtained 
a any gun was with = 
w a projectile constru on 
this princlple— Mr. Thomas having 
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with his gun, constracted by ¢ho 
Mersey Company, thrown a shot 
weighing 175 Iba, a distance of 
more than twelve hundred yards 


equal to one turn in five 
projectile exactly dite the bore of the 
piece, and has, on the ter por- 
tion of its length, spiral hexagonal 
faces. It is about three and a half 
diameters in length—that is, it is 
three and a half times os long as it 
is broad. Althongh loaded at the 
breech, the Whitworth cannon may 
also bo loaded at the muzzle, he- 
cause the shot is not larger than tho 
bore of the gun. Some of these 
cannon have been fired two thousand 
times, and wore afterwards found to 
be in good order. 

The range is quite equal to that of 
the Armstrong, aud the accuracy 
not less s0. 

Compression is the system adopted 
by Sir W. Armstrong—that is, tho 
shot is compressed in its passage 
through the bore of the gun: hence 
at first the shot is slighter more in 
diameter than is the bore. The 
method of rifling is that termed the 
fine-grooved, there being a very 
large number of grooves in tho 
interior of the gun, seventy-six being 
used in the r1oo-pounder. Tho 
shape of these grooves is as repre- 
sented in the following diagram :— 





The Armstrong gun isa breech- 
loader, the method adopted being as 
follows:—Tho tube can be seen 
through from end to end until the, 
‘breoch’ or ‘ vent-piece’ is drop 
into its position. This vent- 
contains the vent, and is pressed 
firmly into its place by means of a 
powerful hollow screw. This screw, 
Epon Sere jammed home by the aid 
of a lever le, causes the vent- 
pe to effectually close Pore ot 

e 


gun. Tho Tt powder, 
and the shot or shell, are imserted 
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through the breech screw,and placed 
in thar proper position; the vent~- 

iece is then insorted, and preesed 
are 


In consequence of the shot being 
rather larger than the bore, the gun 
cannot be loaded at the muzzle. 

The Armstrong gun is a ‘ built- 
up’ gun, as it is termed; that is, 1t 
is formed of several pieces which are 
firmly fastened tagether. Tho rear 
part of the gun, termed the breech- 
piece, is made of cast stecl, whilst 
the remainmg portions are formed 
by spirals of wrought iron. These 
various parts are united so as to 
forin a barrel, a steam hammer and 
@ powerful ‘ press’ bemg tho agents 
hy 

en the various portions of tho 

gun are jomed together, 

it is bored, rifled, and browned, 

there being upwards of twenty-five 

processes to be gone through before 
the weapon is completely finished. 

One of the most interesting pro- 
cesses connected with the manufac- 
tare of the gun, is that termed the 
‘ shrinking ;’ that is, one of the coils 
of wrought iron is shrunk over ano- 
ther. ‘To accomplish thus, the larger 
coil is bored to the correct size, and 
is then heated, cithor by means of a 
fire built up inside it, or in a furnace. 
‘When sufficiently heated, it is raised 
until immediately over the coil 
tound which it is to be shrunk, and 
which is fixed in an apart position 
for this operation. The large red- 
hotcoil is slowly lowered and dropped 
over the amaller, which is then p 
upon by x jet of water to prevent it 
from oxpanding. 

When the largor coil is hcated, it 

over the other very easly, 
but as it cools it contracts, ‘ glrinks,’ 
and fits tightly on to the inner coil. 
ag pa rethaay valent ding Wool- 
wich is a large, long bu , hear 
which are several smaller rooms 
where tho machinery employed is at 
work. On first entering the es- 
tablishment, a number of large, long 
masses of motal may bo seen, 
of which is slowly rotating on its 
axis. These are Armstrong guns of 
various sizes, the exterior of which 
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though the guns were actually par? 
of the machinery and of no weight, 
80 easily do they turn; yet several of 
them are many tons in t. In 
another pert of the establi t 
men are at work with files and 
scrapers, finishing off that which 
the machine has left mcomplete. 

At the back of this large work- 
shop is an open shed, under which 
are several furnaces where the 
shrinking 18 accomplshed. Here 
an unusual warmth may be felt by 
the visitor as he passes a mass of 
bluish - looking iron, which is, in 
reality, nearly red hot, and in avoid- 
ing which he may probably find 
himself unpleasantly close to a fur- 
nace, or to another mass of heated 
metal; for these aro th® various coils 
eoolmg before alegre further in 
their career. In a building beyond 
that last mentioned, the bormg out 
of the coils and the rifling are per- 
formed. uring tho nflmg, which 
18 @ very pretty operation, the gun 
itsclf remains fixed; whilst the in- 
strument used for boring turns 
slowly round, a stream of water 
flows through the gun imncdiately 
the nfling mstrument comes out. 
When tho gun 1s having 1s coils 
bored, 1¢ turns round the samo as 
before mentioned, whilst the bonng 
instrument remauns fixed. 

When the gun is browned and 
polished 1t looks a beautiful pieco of 
workmanship, and seems in its 
details as far superior to an old gun 
asa chronometer is to a Sam Slick 
clock. 

The projectile which is fired from 
this gun 1s elongated, and composed 
of several pieces, and 18 vory much 
in shape like a wine bottle with the 
neck off. It 1s covered with a coat- 
ing of lead, which is hardened by a 
mixture with another metal. When 
finished, the shot is slightly larger 
than the bore of the gun, out of 
which it has, therefore, to force its 
way. During its passago along the 
bore of the gun, the lead coating is 
therefore forced into the grooves, 
and the shot takes the rifling. 

With the old muzzle-loaders, the 
powder was first placed in the bore 
of the gun and rammed down, after 
which the shot was inserted; but 
with the breech-loaders the shot is 
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placed in firt, and the powder after 


Sir “‘W. Armatrong proposod his 
breech-loading gun in the year 1854, 
and shortly after experiments were 
tried with it at Shoeburyness, all 
of which proved the gun to be su- 

ior to any that had previously 
tried. After a fow rounds had 
been fired, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the range of the gun, nearly 
a dozen shot were fired, all of which 
struck a rmall target at a distance 
of fifteen hundred yards, and the 
mean variation from a ccntral line 
e was less than one foot. At the same 
distance the shut were found either 
to pass entirely, or nearly, through 
a block of three feet in thick- 
ness, The gtin was fired morc than 
@ thousand times, and yet received 
no important . 

To the uninitiated it may appear 
singular, that although the range of 
the Armstrong is so very great, still 
the velocity with which tho shot 
travels is never so great as 16 that of 
& round ball when it first leaves the 
gun. This is m consequence of the 
weight of the shot and tho small 
charge of powder used. When, 
however, each shot is about a mile 
from the muzzle of the gun, then 
the velocity of the Armstrong would 
be the yroeater, because 1t would 
scarcely have had its rato at all de- 
creased by the resistance of the ar, 
whereas tho round ball would have 
been retarded considerably. 

By the aid of electricity, the ve- 
locity of a cannon ball can bo now 
accurately ascertained, and it is 
found to vary from about 1,000 to 
about 1,600 feet per second. 

Wo havo now seen of what the 
Armstrong gun consists, and also 
its principle, and we will first refer 
to the advantages of this weapon, 
and then briefly conmder the ob- 


jections which have been brought 


against it. 

_ The Armstrong gun is much 
lighter than the old field picces; 
that 1s, an Armstrong 12- er 
weighs much less than an old 12- 
pounder field piece, and so on; a 
rifled cannon on this principle being, 

e, much more easily trans- 
ported in the field. The quantity 
of ammunition required is lesa, 
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and therefore a largor number ef 
rounds may bo carried with the 
gun, su ing the means of trans- 
port to be equal. 

Thore is but one projectile used, 
and thus confusion is avoided, whilst 
this ono may be converted into a 
shell, or employed as grapo when 


Tet ‘ 

Tho accuracy of rango is vastly 
increased as will be scen by the 
following skatches. 

If an old 18-pounder gun wero 
fired at an object which was distant 
8eo yardr, there was just an ovon 
chance that the ball fell somewhere 
within a rectangle which was 9: 
yards long, by 7 yards wido. (Seo 
Fig. 1.) But if an 1a- 
pounder wero fired at tho samo 
range there was just an even chance 
that it fell within a roctanglo only 
17 yards long by 2 feet 6 inches 
wide. (See Fig. 2.) When fired at an 
olyect 3,000 yards distant, the shot 
from the Armstrong would fall within 
s roctangle simular to that shown by 
Fig 3, which, it will bo seen, is 
rinaller than the rectangle formed by 
an old 18-pounder at 800 yards. 


02 yards 
rian 
FiG 3 iTvares sr, em. 


80 yards 


iC.) Ss 8-3-yards 


It is scarcely necossary to point 
out, even to the most unmil 
reader, the immense advantage de- 
rived from this increase in accuracy, 
more particularly when the objoct 
to be attacked is stationary ; hence 
for breaching walls and attacking 
towns, the Armstrong gun is im- 
measurably superior to tho old 


bi 
The length of rango 1s also greater, 
an object cven at 4,000 
being within striking distance of an ° 
Armstrong cannon; whereas an old 
gun could scarcely range so far 
under the most favourable ciroum- 
stances, and the probabilities of 
hitting an object at that distanee 
would be very remote. 

Here, then, we have a gun which 
seems fo possces exactly © those 
qualities which are requisite in a 


Vyar 
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tions which have been brought 
against the gun, and we shall then 
perceive that some people at least 
seem to think that the Armstrong 


e@ small 
quantity of ammuuition required 
for them. The fact of only one pro- 
joctile baing requimte is a well-known 
advantage; and no attempt is mado 
to deny both tho Jength and accu- 
racy of the range. But (these little 
buts!) it is urged that on real service 
no great advantage is derived from 
this minute accuracy, because to 
obtain it the actual distance of your 
target must bo known, and this can 
only bo guessod. In the heat of 
action, also, it would bo almost mn- 
possible to get mon to pay minute 
attention to tho adjustment of 
venniers. To obtain such results as 
those mentioned above, it 1s neces- 
rary that the gun should stand on a 
firm and level platform, and then 
one or two shots would have to be 
fired, under exactly similar con- 
ditions, before the range could he 
accurately known; and in the field 
this similarity of condition would be 
impossible owing to the irregularities 
of the ground. 

Thus one of the undeniable ad- 
vantages of tho Armstrong gun is 
in a Measure depreciated, for it could 
only show these fully when every- 

was favourable—a condition 
not likely to happen on actual ser- 
vice 


Another, and a much more serious 
objection is, that it appears that tho 
vent-pieces havo been known to be 
blown away during practice. Such 
a disastor of course renders the gun 
for the time being, unserviceable ; 
but d, a remedy for this, two vent- 
pieces are supplicd to each gun, 80 
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that if one be blown away the othtr 
may be at once uscd. If, however, 
both should be blown away, then the 
gun is useless until a third is pro- 


Another objection seems to be that 
in consequence of the shot having 
to be forced out through a bore 
which is of a less diameter than the 
shot, there is a tremendous strain 
upon the gun, and that a separation 
sas ite et rats 

ppens during prod, 
gun must any way be a short-lived 
one owing to its fearful wear and 
tear. 


a 
Again, it is said that the shot 
being covered with a lead coating, 
this latter is likely to, strip off, and 
thus the range of the shot is at onco 
checked, its direction altered, and 
the lead fragments of the shell or 
shot would fall upon friends mstead 
of enemies. Shells too, in spite of 
all precautions, will now and then 
burst mside the gun; and should one 
do so m an Armstrong gun, the 
grooves would be so much damaged 
that the piece would be for a tame 
unserviceable. 
There also seems to be f sus- 
picion that when the Armstrong 
gun is fired with great rapidity 
there will be an expansion of the 
various parts in consequence of the 
becoming heated, and hence 
the whole of 1t will not remain m 


gear. 

One or two minor faults are also 
found with this weapon. 

It could not be used for firing 
molten iron in shells, as the heat of 
tho iron would cause the shell to 
expand. It could not be employed 
for neochet fire, as the rebound of 
the shot would not be true. The 
great object too, especially mn naval 

,18 to knock a large hole in 
a ship, and the Armstrong projec- 
tiles are not capable of domg this, 
vas they aro of far less diameter than 
the common round shot, the roo- 
pounder being only 7 mchos in 
diameter, and the 4o-pounder about 
4°7 mches, or a little more than the 
old 12-pounder smooth bore. For 
comparatively short ranges the tra- 
jectory of the Armstrong is not 80 
flat as that’of a smooth bore; that 
is, the shot travels in & more curved 
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This arises from the fact 
shot 


that the of the Armstrong 

heavier, and the charge of 
pow much less, i gee ig ee 
short ranges is lesa, and henco a 

ter elevation must be given to 
fhe gun. T can wee Gee ae 
Armstrong over tho 
heads of a body of men, if ther 


distance had been badly estumatod, 
whereas, under a similar error, & 
shot from an old 3a-pounder would 
strike them. 

Here 18 a goodly list of accusa- 
tions to bring this widely- 
§nown gun. At a first glance it 
seems to possess all those qualities 
which are requisite in a national 
weapon; but when we hear all 
these charges *rought against it, it 
appears really to be a most danger- 
ous, useless, and inefliaent gun. 
These two conclusions are very 
much those to which vanous indi- 
viduals a been led, oanerth an- 
nouncing the gun as ‘ perfect,’ others 
declaring it to be a mere ‘ Brum- 
magem.’ Each person appears to 
have been capable of perceiving but 
one side of the question, and unwill- 
ing to acknowledge that any truth 
rested on the aide of his opponent. 
An umpartial inquirer, however, 
may exauune the matter from both 
sides, and may probably arrive at as 
truthful a conclusion as would one 
aie deeply or personally inte- 


The advantages of the Armstrong 
fun as regards accuracy and length 
of range are undeniable, Its lght- 
ness, and the comparatively small 
amount of ammunition sp ape 
by it, are also quahties which must 
give this weapon the preference over 
the old cannon, and so far thero is 
no room for cavil or doubt. But 
ne oe eet a eh rene ct the 


i ere it is urged that the great 
accuracy of the gun is of no use in 
service, because 1t could not always 
stand ona platform. But this argu- 
ment fails to be of any weight when 
the gun does stand on a platform, 
as would be the case in the attack 
and defence of a fortress, and also 
for coast defence; besides which, in 
the old there was also this 
Source of error in addition to that 

e 
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in th t of ther 
propoui. might ra 
be urged 


the wind causing his projectile to 
diverge, an accurate Weapon was no 
better than ono that was untrue. 
The alall of the rieghteoer in & 
measure bo cal lay to 80 
pg leads her iaree d stand as 
firm, and as lovel in the field, as 
though on a platform. Tho dis- 
tunce of the mark aimed at would 
also be very correctly known in a 
Klege, and also were the object fired 
at a slip. To judgo distance ac- 
curatcly 1s one of the subjects in 
which an artillery officer should be 
8 proficient, and thus tho oljjection 
In not a serious one. 

That some vent-picces have been 
blown away 1s a fact. But whether 
these accidents were entirely due to 
the defect of the gun 1s a very doubt- 
ful question. Ifthe breech screw 1s not 
tightly screwed up an accident will 
happen; but even granting that 
soinctimes such & case May occur, ano~ 
ther breech-piece can be substituted. 
In the old ficld-picces the spunge 
and rammer, as well as a gunner’s 
arms, were sometimes blown away; 
and this 18 a result which may hap- 
pen with all muzzle-loadors, so that 
the defect in the Armstrong breech- 
piece 18 not fatal to tho gun, even if 
there really be a@ serious defect, 
which is not a cortainty. Still it 
must be admitted that th is a 
question which demands the most 
rearching investigation ; for if it be 
shown that even with every precau- 
tion a brvech-pioce 1s still lable to 
be blown away, no tame should be 
lost in supplying a remedy for this 
defect in the weapon. 

That the gun from the principle 
of its construction, must be short- 
lived, is scarcely borne out by the 
fact, that at Shocburyness an Arm- 
strong gun was fired over 1,000 
times, and was then as serviceable as 
on theo first discharge. 

The statement that some of the 
lead-covered shot sometimes ‘ strip’ 
appears also to have a foundation in 
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fact; but becanse one or two have 
done so, the whole gun and projec- 
tile ought not, therefore, to be widely 
condemned. 


The remaining objections are 
comparatively trifling, and merely 
nerve to show that although we may 
have a very wonderful weapon, the 
pe range, and accuracy of 
which is almost unrivalled, still we 
have not as yet an entirely perfect 

, and it is moro than probable 
that we never shall have ono without 
somedefects. Womay, however, con- 


gratulate ourselves on pes an 
arm which is undoubtedly supe- 
rior to those which have ltherto 

i us our battles, and we may 

irly nee ie a better A ae 
any possessed by other nations. 
Yet, whilst we aro thus satisficd, it 
is painful to reflect that even 
amongst tho most civilized nations 
thore a but one mcothod by 
which disputes must be finally dis- 
posed of, and thisis by slaughterand 
the exertion of brute force. Indi- 
viduals have now advanced beyond 
this stato of affurs, and two men 
who, having a difference of opinion, 

to sottle it by means of an 
appoal to fists, or, what is far worne, 
by tho aid of the knife or revolver, 
are regarded by society as roffians 
and law breakers. Yet when the 
rulers of nations dispute and fail to 
arrange their quarrels, thon men 
fight by thousands, and slay by 
hundreds. Surely a singular ano- 
maly is this trial by battle. 

Whilst, however, these conditions 
exist, it becomes us to be ready to 
fight and to bo so armed that we 
noud fear no assailant. As long, 
however, as Englishmen romain 
truo to themselves and to their 
country, and with the Enfield riflo 
for our regulars and volunteers, and 
the Armstrong gun for tho artillery, 
we may be perfectly satisfied that no 
foe will be able to molest us with 
impunity, and those opposed to us 

ill soon discover the merits of that 
new arm of which we have enden- 
voured to give a sketch. 

Since the adoption into the service 
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of the Armstrong gun, almost ‘an 
entire revolution has taken place in 
the conditions affecting naval com- 
bats, or those between forts and 
ships. This has been caused by the 
introduction of ships in armour, 

The rag apa carried on during 
the Jast fow years have proved that 
a ship can be so protected by iron 
plates as to render her invulnerable 
to shells, and only to be penetrated 
by the heaviest shot, which must be 
fired with the highest velocities. To 
endeavour to destroy an iron-plated 
vessel by means of an average Arm- 
strong gun, would be as futile a- 
to assail a rhinoceros with a pea- 
shooter. 

The only means by which these 
iron plates can be penetrated is by 
giving to a shot an enormous velo- 
city, a quality which cannot easily 
bo umparted to an Armstrong or to 
any other clongated shot. Hence it 
uppears that some other arm is now 
requisite to prevent an iron-plated 
vessol from defying all projectiles. 

The question resolves itself into 
a relativo one between guns and 
plates, viz.:—Can guns be construct- 
ed of such a s1ze and strength os to 
throw a shot heavy enough to break 
a plate, or with velocity enough to 
penetrate it? or can we go on in- 
creasing the thickness of the plates, 
and yet retain floating power for the 
ship, until we get beyond the limit 
mn size to which a can attain, 


and yet be handled by ordinary 
means ? 

The late practical experiments 
hetween the ‘ Merrmmac’ and ‘ Moni- 


tor’ have drawn considerable atten- 
tion to this subject, although no- 
thing new has been brought to 
light thereby, or any question solved 
which had not been so at 
Shocburyness. Yet the facts aro 
brought forward more prominently 
than hitherto, and another problem, 
therefore, remains to be solved, and 
another prize to be gained by that 
individual who shall construct a gun 
able to penetrate any iron plates with 
which a ship can be coated, . 
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MONG other advantages which 
attend a, residence in the ‘ Eter- 
nal City,” may be the 
rapidity with which an agreeable 
acquaintance among our brother 
alons is cultivated. Whether it is 
that the ‘gemal current’ of the 
English soul, too often frozen in 
more northern latitudes, thaws 
under the influence of an Italun 
aK or whether a sort of sesthetical 
ellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind’ there, I cannot say, but this 
I know, that with a few introduc- 
tions, a proper @espect for the Ictter 
H, and u decent studio to receive 
his patrons in, no artist need lack 
friends 1n Rome. 

Not that Maccenas stalks about 
now us in the Augustan—ay, wid 
in the Goorgian age, warping this 
und that young eer sg m the 
sunshine of lus lordly patronage. 
In these days our young Cunstables 
ean paint by the hght of Nature, 
aud without the fear of Sir Gcorge 
Beaumont before their cyes. 

As I left young Stippler’s rooms 
the other day in a cloud of fragrant 

takua, I could not help contrast- 
ing the youth’s position with that 
which his father might havo held 
if he had taken to canvas instcal 
of tho more profitable tape and 
bobbin lne. There was an art of 
fe last a oo foe its hackni 

emcs—its and graces—i 
servile dedications—its toadyisms— 
its conventionalities, and now we have 
the art of Young land, whose 
real patron is the public, and whose 
only key to fame is individual ment. 
I say, I thought of this honest 
student, rising from his pipe and 
beer, to work with unaffected, simple 
leasure, and then remembered poor 
don puzzling over Homer with 
® lexicon, in order to paint a Greek 
head, while the duns were knocking 
at his door—and felt glad that the 
grand school, with all its pedantry 
and absurdities, had passed away, 
and that a genius need no longer 
starve in a garret because his verses 
are not decasyllabic, or his picture 
lees than twelve fegt square. 


Yes, your modern connoisseurs 
look kindly on their artistic bre- 
thren in Rame, and are glal to base 
ther opinions of form and colour 
on the latest oracle from the Café 
Hellenico. Thus a deal of pleasant 
intercourse takes place between tho 
tourists and nous avéres; and such 
of us who are inclined to accept it, 
necd never wait long for an invita- 
tion to piemes, balls, and concerts. 
Much precious timo may be wasted 
(or shall IT say employed?) very plea- 
nantly in these amusements, An 
excursion to Tiveli or Ostia, an 
afternoon’s walk with Her in the 
Pauifili Doria Gardens, or an ovening 
hop in the Via Babumo, aro all so 
Innny digressions from the path of 
duty wlich any fellow-workers will 
do well generally to avoid, but per- 
haps better occasionally to follow. 
We know the old proverb about the 
stullifymg effects which all work 
and no play will have in time on 
our young friend Jack, and I think 
an urt-student’s life in Rome may 
bo very pleasuntly divided between 
the two occupations. Whon aman 
takes Time by the fureluck, he need 
not lose his breath m running to 
keep up with that allegorical per- 
sonuge. By six o'clock on & sUM- 
mers moming breakfast is over at 
the ‘ Hellenico,’ and half the studios 
in Rome are occupied. Our fnends 
have got four hours’ start of London 
gentlemen, and, in consequence, ara 
entitled to lay aside ther mahl- 
sticks curlicr in the afternoon. Ah, 
those® leautiful April mornings in 
Rome, when a perfume of rose- 
mary hangs on the air in the gar- 
dens—when the ancmones are i 
full bloom, and the orchid buds 
beginning to peep! There is snow 


* still lingering on tho distant hills, 


but the sun is bright and cheerful, 
and as you walk on tho Pincian, 
what a noble view of the city be- 
neath, with its domes and 
its tortuous streets and le 
shadows! Here you may see St. 
Ate betpa full height, and br 
right the overgrown whi 

shoulders it. The Gtle. of St. 
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Angelo, with its great winged statue, 
lies on the road, and from its base, 
where the Tiber rolls reward along, 
you may trace the old river's valley 
below the wooded heights of Monte 
_ , far away to Soracte and the 


Such is the lovely which 
Measicurs Jules an enri, stu- 
dents of the French Academy, have 
before them, ‘when they choose to 
stroll in the gardens of the Villa 
Medici—their own residence —sc- 
cured to them by the good offices of 
‘Tho Little Corporal.’ No wonder 
Vandyke Brown grumbles as he 
looks at the grand old palace with 
its ample accommodation, and hears 
with something like envy of the 
liberal allowance to its pension- 
naires. When has England done 
tho like of this in tho cause of art? 
When our Royal Academy sends ove, 
the French Government commussions 
twenty young aspirants to work in 
Rome, and while they are living 
like princes on Monto Pincio, wo 
moct for our studies in a garret.” 

I say garret, for it is on a terzo 
Piano in ao little back lane where 
the younger representatives of 
British art in Rome aro wont to 
nssemble, after discussing their café 
news and ‘Scelti’ cigars at the 
Hellenico. 

Here may be seen Mr. Chalker, 
whose studies from the ‘ antiquo’ 
gained hun much credit in Trafalgar 
Square. By his side sit Cloudesicy 
Stumper, renowned for his atmo- 
spheric effects, and Flakcr White, 
who lays on his ‘high lights’ so 
carefully. Here, too, 1s Scampring, 
who dashes off his sketch in a single 
evening with such rapidity, thmt 1t 

® Let me not, however, allude disrespect- 
fully to that humble ateher, where I have 
spent so many happy evenings, or forget to 
acknowledge, with hearty thanks, the pri- 
vate generosity which established it. Many 


ears ago some English residents, ashamed, ‘ 


suppose, that no opportunity should be 
offered to their young compatriots of study- 
ing from ‘the figure’ in Rome, raised by 
subscription a fund, the interest of which is 
just sufficient to cover the rent of the 
studio in question, and to pay for the hire 
of models during the season, A small 
library forms part of the Httle establish- 
are and is accessible to all English 
visitors, 
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becomes unnecessary for him to at- 
tend the Academy on the other five 
nights of the week; and Glumford, 
the great amateur, who covers up 
his work when professional gentie- 
men approach, for fear of inspiri 
them with envy. Daubney Glaze, 
e oie, tonto bi hands i | tis 
remarks, in 
kets with tho air of a man who 
Selb le te ra 
can 
brethren. 

The choice of attitude for the 
model, or, a8 it is technically called. 
the ‘ pose,’ is left by the rules of the 
Academy to theitaste of the students, 
who claim in rotation the privilege 
of gle | fee figure,,and one even- 
Ing a arose in mence 
of the absence of an ae 

‘ I say, whose turn is it to-night?’ 
asks Chalker. 

‘ Why Tontingham’s, but he isn’t 
here, cries some one. 

‘ Well, never mind, let somebody 
inke his place,’ says Mr. C., good- 
humouredly. ‘ Perhaps Mr. Stumper 
will oblige.’ 

‘ Really,’ answered that gontle- 
man, ‘J don’t exactly know what 
to suggest. Let me sco—we had 
the Assassin last wecok ; suppose we 
try Adam before the Fall. The 
character is sumple, and shows tho 
extremities.’ 

‘ Well, if you air going to ’ave a 
bibheal subyick,’ interposes Mr. 
Cadmyon Linseed, ‘ I vote for Cain 
in the hact of slaying Abel. It’s 
grand in houtline, and develops the 


ar 
‘No, that won’t do,’ retorts Mr. 
Chalker. ‘Look at the fellow’s arm. 
After all, there’s nothing like the 
quiet dignity of the antique. Til 
tell you what, he wouldn’t make 
a bad Antinous. Pst! Giuseppe! 
Abbassa la testa! so—what do you 
think of that, gentlemen ?” 

There was 8 murmur of dissent. 
‘ Don’t see the “ Tliacus internus,”’ 
said one. high Heht 

‘There’s an awkward hi 
in the clavicular fosss,’ cried another. 

‘Won't do, hay? Want more 
action?’ asks the persevering Cad- 
myon. ‘ Then what d’ye say to the 
Layokune, and roll up some towels 
for the serpents?’ , 
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“a of hter grected this 
suggestion. Poor Gadizyon looked 


business,’ remarked Mr 
it, you know, we must havo 


‘ Try Ajax defying the p aenrl 
said Scampring. And _ there 


pak col secipatgse baad ag in the 
saueAge business 
Nnring ef ¢ hours of the day, and 


up to Agamemnon, king of men, 
go receiving his Maal ec imme- 


exp 
Incid intervals are very rare. In 
about five minutes, however, he 
discovered that the ‘gasli ht mado 


lus head ache (and no w er, under 
the circumstances). So ‘ Ajax’ was 
given up, and poor man fat 


down again. 
‘What is to be done?’ asked 
Chalker, in re : Will you 


give the 
‘Oh, Bow the the pose !’ at length 
rejoined that gentleman. ‘ Why 
not draw him as he sits now ?” 

And as Giuseppe had thrown 
himsclf carelessly on his mattress, 
of course the attitude was bettor 
than any he had yet assumed. So 
it was agreed that he should remam 
Where he was, and to work we all 
went. I recognized the pork butcher 
noxt year in various pictures on tho 
Academy walls, as ‘ Prometheus 
Bound,’ ‘with h the ingenious addition 
of a chain ; ‘ Narcissus,’ with the 
appropriate Erock. and as ‘ Pivekb gai 

, in which our ieee 
peared as a shepherd, with a 
and i in goa ia hwoaehiod 
‘ After all, there’s nothing like 
a. ’ remarked Mr. Stumper, as 


some paepor for his 
drawing. ‘ What a torso the fellow 
has! I’ve a great mind to make a 


Reparate study of the back. Hallo! 
ine ee him in oil, Mr. 


that guntlonsan, is ‘perfoc 
eman, ‘is 

without See eb ls he ie 
Stumper. How can you pas to 


*sudden yell ioe 
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ve all the delixies, the subbteltion” 
a Mr. Ruskin calls ’em) of flesh 
tones withont colour? When I look 
at that bew’fal form—what do I see? 
Ay, you may stare, gentlemen, but 
t, what do I seo?” 
rhy, @ sausage-maker to be 
sure,’ said Wagsby (the wit of the 
café), who had fa jast come in. 
lever mind what he i is, Mr. W.,’ 
Bre his our lecturer, contemptu- 
ously. ‘I say, whon I look at that 
there bow’ ful’ form, J don’t see & 
hard chalk outline with a lot of 
black Imes crossed all over it for 
shadow. No; f see colour—colour,” 


repeated Mr. » growing warm 
with el quence. ‘ Colour, ennobhng 
and vi g tho nat’ral elements 


of yewman hfe, tinging and shaping 
them into one grand, mysteeryus, 
subbtel ’armony. ’Ead a little more 
to the right, if you please—tell him, 
ge ge ha that’s it.’ And here 
ica Ga ieee eat 
sleeve, isplaying a 0 
once white wrivthonds, iiecoeatad 
with elaborate links, commenced 
his work. 

‘ Couldn’t the model be told not 
to wash his hands?’ asks Perngin 
Smith, the prm-Raphaclite. ‘ For 
my part I don’t seo tho least use 
In painting from a figure so terribly 
clean. Durt is natural to the Itahan 
nation, and you'll never paint a 
Contadino Properly unless you paint 
lum dirty.’ 

‘You can always have him as 
dirty as you hkem your own studio,’ 
anawered the satirical Wagsby. 
‘You had better tell Inm not to 
use soap and water the next timo 
he comes to you. IJ dare say he 
wouldn’t mind foregoing the luxury 
for a paul or soextra. Hillo! what's 
the row ?” 

Just at that instant wo heard a 
smart pop and ba Up jum 
the model from peat wi 
‘ accidente ry 
Some one had bean 4 ing’ his 
drawing with steam, and had left the 
boiling kettle with a ee oe clay 
stuck over the 

tg had been blown off, and had 
r Giuseppe somewhere in 

the orsal re He execratgd at 
e and the steam and 

the unlucky wight’s carelessness, 
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but finding 
aed ily in the laugh 

eX y im ’ 
which, by this time, was universal. 
To aay the truth, the incident inter- 
fered sadly with our work that even- 
mg, for the Anglo-Roman artiste 
are of a jovial turn, and can be 
moved to mirth at the shortest 
notice. It is we workers in sober 
England who sigh over our gesso 
in gloomy Soho, but in Italy, with 
a bright blue sky overhead, and all 
nature smiling around, risum tenea- 
tis umict f 

Our little colony on the banks of 
the Tiber enjoys, I think, an easy 
lot, an easy hiv. There are, of 
course, exceptions, like old Scumble- 
ton, who has been in his studio 
every morning for the last twenty 
years, and Grinder, who has copied 
every picture of note in Rome at 
least a dozen times ; but the mayonty 
of our friends take ther pleasure, 
chat over their modest dinner 
at the Grubbiom Hestaurant, and 
smoke thou pipes afterwards m 
perfect ease and contentment. When 
one of them gets a commission, ho 
executes it, and exchanges the price 
thereof for food and rament. Then 
he lives on the fat of the land; on 
wild boar and porcupine, triglie and 
beceafici, ponzin and babba, ervioto, 
which gladdencth the heart of man, 
and Florence oil to make him of a 
cheerful countonance. And when 
the money 3s spent, and his coat is 
getting secdy, he returns to his 
work, sits down aga to his mac- 
caroni and uomely winc, cats and 
drinks, and is thankful. Happy, 
happy fellows ! 

Among other national predilec- 
tions to which as an Englishman 
I plead guilty, is a weakness for 
souchong, which, to my mind, is o 
great luxury in a land where soda 
water is almost unknown and Bass’s 
pale ale is five and sixpence the 
Nae ira the best brew mm 

6 of that domestic beverage was 
to be found at Lady Prism’s rooms 
in the Piazza di Spagna, and as she 
is @ very amusing person, and 4 


thorough-paced p, I frequently 
found myself nib her ladyship’s 
toast‘and en} shark boy ha 
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had the pleasure of meeting M.a. 
Widgeon, the celebrated sculptor (or 
rather soulptress, as I believe Mr. 
Lindley Murray hath it). She used 
to give lessons in wax-modelling to 
young ladies residing in Rome, and 
very clever her works are considered, 
I believe. 


deceased. Some 
people su him to have been 
eit tne the callepne art, and, 
as such, to have embellished the 
copybooks of some of the most aris- 
tocratic youth in England. Others 
incline to the belief that he was a 
pastrycook and confectionor, with 
an exclusively connection in 
our metropolis, and That it was in 
miperntennin g tho designs of pie- 
crust that Mrs. Widgeon’s genius 
first developed itself, and thus in- 
duced her to follow up the study of 
that art in which she has since be- 
come so justly celebrated. Bo that 
as 1t may, it 1s very well known that 
she first embraced her present call- 
ing in direct opposition to the wishes 
of her friends, who now move, an 
she herself explains, m the very first 
circles of society , and though family 
circumstances have rendered 1¢ ne- 
cessary to work for her hvmg, she 
nover, to quote her own words, for- 
gets the Lady in the Artst. 

‘My first essays, Mr. Easel,’ she 
would say, ‘were those of an ama- 
teur. My late beloved t was’ 
very intimate at Flammington Park, 
the seat of the lamented Viscount 
Fudgemore, where there is, as you 
doubticss know, a magnificent col- 
lection of works of art. Whenever 
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, Still, as reminiscences, to that delightful family, and so bey 
they are to me tnvalucble (—a little fore ro p.m. Mrs. Widgeon was de- 


more sugar, if you please, Lady 
Priam—). An accident, however— 
and it only shows, Mr. Easel, on 
what slight threads may hang the 
issue of one’s fate—an uccident led 
me to turn my attention to another 
branch of art. We always had hot 
rolls for breakfast at Flammmngton, 
and after the conclusion of that meal 
I was in the habit, as children often 
are (I have observed, and encloa- 
voured to check it in my pupils)—I 
was in the habit of working up the 
dumps of new bread mto seals and 
various other forms, under cover of 
ot octet One rane on 
udgemore a hi it, and thoug 
he was justly displeased at the mess 
I had made (1 thik there must 
have been at least a quarter of a 
pound of bread-crumbs under tho 
table), still his lordship—and I am 
always proud tu own it—conunended 
my ingenuity, and gavo inc great 
enco ent—(may I trouble you 
for the muffins, Mr Easel’) “ Why 
don’t you try to model m wax, my 
dear?” said he, and soon after ho 
was good enough to send up to town 
for a box of modellimg tools and a 
hogshead of the best spermaceti. It 
was not guito the nght sort, to be 
sure, but 1t did very well to begm 
upon; and in less than twelve 
months I had made immense pro- 


Press. 
‘But I was only an amateur then,’ 
continued Mrs. Widgeon, ‘ though I 
trust I may say without vanity, a 
very talented one. In later years I 
have had almost unprecedented suc- 
cess, and my chefs-d'wuvre have heen 
greatly mn request among the nobi- 
lity and higher class of gentry in 
England. Not that J put myself in 
their way. No: there are artists 
here, Mr, Easel, I regret to say, who 
court patronage. J never do. On 
the contrary, the universal complaint 
is, that it is most difficult to get me 
to with my works.’ 
honest lady used generally to 
prolong her chat till past cleven, and 
when she does begin I defy mortal 
man to stop her; but on the evening 
in question Lady Prism had pro- 
mised to take me to the Walsing- 
hams’ hop, by way of introduction 
VOL. 1.-—NO. Vv. ° 


posited, I am thankful to say, at the 
door of her casetta, and we were 
trundlng on to the Via Britannica. 

A private ball m Rome is much 
liko a pnvate ball here else, 
except that there is perhaps more of 
what Mrs. Widgeon was in tho habit 
of callmg luzy-alley about the enter- 
tamment there than in Mayfair. 
A good spnokhng of the Italian 
nobility is another distinctive fea- 
ture, and lends, im somo eyes, addi- 
tonal grace to the festive scene. 
But perhaps the chief advantage 
whuch it offers is the opportunity of 
dancing given to unfortunate gen- 
tlemen who, Lke myself, are usually 
obliged to look on at the pastime 
after mvesting half a sovereign per 
mght m cabs and gloves on such 
occasions durmp 8& London season. 

You see, dancing men aro at a 
premium in the Eternal City. By 
far the greater proportion of male 
visitors are fogies, and as for the 
young artists, with a few honourable 
exceptions, such as J. Easel, Esq., 
your humble servant and myself, 
they have no more idea of Terps- 
chorean enjoymont than his Holiness 
at the Vatican. As for that young 
muff, Paynes Grey, who floundored 
through a poker, ax he calls it, with 
little Miss Petworth (she dances 4 
merveule herself), I declare I could 
have throttlei him in lus white 
choker, which nearly did so without 
further assistance, for his awk- 
Wwardncss. 

For my part, I have not danced 
much since I left school; but, upon 
my word, though I enter into the 
sport with the greatest zest and en- 
thusiasm at tho time, and do nuf ex- 
pect, hke Mrs. Tillotson Shye, the 
curate’s wife, that the floor will give 
way and precipitate me down to the 
basement for my wickedness, still I 
emust ray that I generally wake the 
next morning with a sort of dismal 
conviction that I have been making 
an ass of myself the night before. 
What pleasure can there be, I ask, 
in temporarily becoming a kind of 
human teetotum, and spinning over 
deal boards or glazed calico until 
one is ready to drop with fatigue‘ind 
giddiness? And yet there is Joe 

2s 
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Pufferall—whose wind I know is not 
 pedepracie ood, having raced with 

1 scores of times round the Green 
feral I for id with 
forall, I say, gasping , Wi 
a , & recling head, a limp 
shirtcollar, and draggled tie, vowin 
Lah is o demgaclete Somes al 
nnploring cr (the hypo- 
crite)—who also looks rather dainp 
and exhausted—just to have one 
turn more. 

I suppose it is all right. Jt ds 
fan to cut in and bump up agamst 
the conceited raseal who took away 
your for the last valsc The 
mis which you make in the 
Lancers arc amusing, at Icast to by- 
standors, and besides 1t ix fino excr- 
cise for the dear girls after sitting 
in their carriages all day ; for though 
the gentle creatures are afraid to 
walk a couple of miles before break- 
fast, they don’t object to shde over 
that distance after supper; and for 
health, exercise 1s everyting, as Dr. 
Glibb has often assured us. 

There is old M‘Tinscl, indefati- 
guble in the purswt of pleasure, 
1 his way up to Mra. Somerset 
Ajax ch the little crowd of 
Italian noblesse by which that cx- 
cellent lady is usually surrounded, 
‘Chi e—quel’ vecchio?’ whispers 
Count Pannohno to one of his frends 
as M‘T. leads her off to the quadrille. 

‘Tl Marcheso Tinsili—Milor di 
a. caged Pe ae who 
is studying the English language, 
and who firmly bolicves Mac to bo 
an abbreviation for marqwusx. ‘ Da 
voro!’ says the count. ‘¥ la a- 
gnora——’ and then thoy begin to 
whisper. ‘Mache! che! che!’ crics 
the other in reply, and they both 


fall a laughing at the notion. 
Mrs. M‘T. has not yet arrived, 
having herself proviously 


to go to a public concert near the 
Piazza Navona, and a conversaziono 
in the Via Babuino. 1 think, if there 


wore twenty parties the same night 
in Rome, this mdefatigable woman 


would contrive to attend them all. 
She goes home betwoon each enter- 
tainment—they do say to resuscitate 
the bloom on her checks, but that I 
really believe to be a base cal ; 
otherwise, what on carth would 

the advantage in using the ‘ Patent- 
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pormanent-roscate-vademecum, pr 
* Circasrian toilctte clixir,’ sold, as 
we all know, at the moderate price 
of four and ninepence the e, or 
in larger flasks, containing half a 
int, soven and six? Poor thing! 
£ a life she must lead with that 
witless old Cockney dandy her hus- 
gro Hele acl accounts, must be 
a y person, even now, 
though women laugh at him and ho 
ts his hair from the Burlington 
ec. It docs one good, after all, 
to look at a vencrable padded world- 
ling like this figuring away in a 
quadrille, and skipping from side i 
ride, 08 fast as his corns will permit. 
You may laugh if you will, but it is 
@ good moral Icsson to look at hum, 
and think what oa Kfe he has led. 
Sent to Eton at fourteen, whore he 
showed much proficiency in cricket, 
and displayed on early taste for 
waistcoutsh—to Oxford, w he cul- 
tivated that exccllent judgment of 
port for which he has since become 
so colebrated—into the militia, in 
which service he rose to the rank of 
captain, and distingwshed himself 
brilhantly on several review days— 
can we wonder that when at length 
he suceceded to the family ostate he 
became ennvyé of a country life, and 
that Skiphlnt Hall as let for ton 
months in the year? 

M‘T. rises at the convenient hour 
of 11 A.M., takes lus chocolate, and 
toddics down to the banker's to look 
at tho ‘ Times,’ which, I will do him 
tho justice to say, ho usually reads 
night through, advertisements and 
all, evary morning. Then he repairs 
to Guttler’s for lunch. That repast 
concluded, ho looks in at Pellegrini’s 
to examino tho list of arrivals, or 
adjourns to the club for a cigar, 
which carnes him on till four in the 
afternoon, when the carnage is or- 
dered, and he joins madame to make 
calls or for a drive on the Pincian 
until dinner time. ny de rest of tho 
evening is generally devoted to re- 
laxation after the fatigues of the 
day, and if there is an accessible 
ball, concert, conversazione, or tea 

ht within two miles of the Piazza 
d'Inghilterra, ten to one you will 
moet there Morgan M'Tinsel, Esq., 
in excellent spinta, and his accus- 
tomed stays. 
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e Next to M‘Tinsel, I think tho 


Count von Schlupfenschleden at- 


stern law of fashion, and how long 
ago, the ‘steps’ which aro still, I 
bebeve, taught in dancing-schools— 
let us say tho ‘ pas soul,’ the double 
shuffle, or whatever their names may 
be—I say, I wonder when all that 
wonderful and elaborate pironetting 
was first reduced to the vory solemn 
‘walk over’ which now obtains in 
our Enghsh quadrilles. The best 
eexcuse that can be made for it is, 
perhaps, that it 18 characteristic of 
the undertaker’s costumo which 18 
now 8 lan’s full dreas. It 1s at the 
‘Maison Denif’ we rig out on those 
ovcamons, and I think our are 
equally funereal. When in my 
younger days I went through a 
course of instruction at M. Valon- 
tan’s acalemy (Maison Torpmchore), 
in the Acacia Road, I could execute 
the ‘ glissade’ and ‘ jeter’ as well as 
roost of the pupils, and passod a 
brillant examination in the Mmuet 
de la Cour m company with the 
sweetest of little ors — Miss 
Letitia Fidkons, of Notting Hill 
(now, alas ! espoused to an appraiser 
and auctionoer, a mercenary wretch 
by the name of Jones). But what 
has the use of all this been to me? 
The first ball at which I assumed 
the toga vinlis showed me how 
fruitless had becn my labours. It 
‘was in vain that ] tricd to balan 
in the legitamate manner—viz , with 
two shdes and a jerk Every ono 
stared so rudoly that I was at last 
obliged to give it up; and now, in 
afier years, as I look at this distin- 
gushed foreigner, J marvel how I 
could ever have been guilty of such 
impropriety. 

Meantime Lady Prism has been 
entertaming me with various com- 
ments on the assembled company. « 
I think nothing escaped her vigilant 
eye. Mrs. Somerset Ajax and her 
suite—M‘Tinsel and his wig (her 
posh own peruque is from tho 
hands ofa more skilful artist, and de- 


Major cer 
daughter (‘ And how shameful it is 
you know, Mr. Easel, for a parent to 
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encourage such extra ce--Theaf 
on the best authority that their in- 


come docs not oxceed,’ &.) By- 
and-by it was Mra. Seymour George’s 
shoulders (to say the truth that lady 
is somewhat derolletée) which wnder- 
went the lash of this ld gorsip’s criti- 
ciam ; and, in short, J could not help 
thinking, as we went into supper, 
that if ever a College of Propnoty 
should be established, Lady 

would make an admirable professor. 

When wo returned to the ball- 
room we found the musicians strik- 
ing up ev familiar air, which that 
doar charming little Mies Walsing- 
ham had eo them rehearso tho 

roevious day, and presently to tho 
ular bars of Sir Roger de Oover- 
ley all the guests step forward. 
Connt Pannolino leads out Mrs. 
M‘Tinsel , her ‘ worser’ half has se- 
cured Mrs Ajax; Squeemysh con- 
desconds to stand up with a Roman 
balle, and Trotman is made happy 
by the hand of Miss Emily Spiller. 

*Gome, Mr. Eascl, no desertion 
from the ranks,’ crics Miss Walsing- 
ham ; and we all tako up our posi- 
tions vis & vis :— 

rst Round. 

Top and bottom couples cross, 
change sides, bow and turn, first 
with one, then with both hands; 
balancer, sot and turn again. Amidst 
theso manoeuvres, Master Ned Spiller 
(wt. 94), partaking im tho geucral 
excitement, and under tho influenco 
of cleven glassos of negurn, gets be- 
tween everybody’s logs, and nearly 
upsets a gentleman from Cambridge. 


2nd Round. 

Dance continued with increased 
spirit—heavy men growing livelicr 
—ladies indefatigable. Trotman very 
jolly—looks knowingly at the mistle- 
toe bough, which, though long 
Christmas, still hangs in the middlo 
of the room. N.B. The improper 
custom of romping amdaracath this 
vegetable, as Lady P. says, has been 
wisely discontinued in polite circles. 


rise om delight ple tho ps 
‘Tinsel particular’ ve.” Hoe is 
performing cavalier seul on his own 
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account, and looking unutterable 
things at Mrs. Somerset Ajax. His 
hair is somewhat disordered, and as 
he skips about a few locks get en- 
tangled in the bough above. In his 
efforts to di them he drags 
down a candle from the chandeher, 
and—ash, that unfortunate macassar 
oil !—in an instant his har is ma 
blaze! 

There is one short moment of hor- 
ror and suspense. Every one seems 

yzed with fear. Mrs. M’Tinsel 
lis screaming into the arms of 
Count Pannolino; her husband stares 
wildly round, then forms a desperate 
resolution. There is no time to con- 
sider—yes, & sacrifice must bo made 
to tho ‘devouring clement '—one! 
two! and ho stands unscathed before 
us. Something falls frizzling to the 
ground. Goodness gracious—it was 
H18 Wia ! 
* “ * * 

The next morning @ carriage was 
seon rolling rapidly on the road to 
Tivoh. It contamed M‘T., lis wife, 
and his confidential valet. Thoy 
paared a fortnight in complete retire- 
ment in that charming retreat, and 
Mrs. M‘T. made an admirable sketch 
from Adnan’s Villa, which I after- 
wars saw in her album. 

Wagsby said they went down 
there for change of Awir, and ex- 

ted mo to laugh at the unfeeling 

joke. All I know about tho matter 

18, that going into Frizzilini’s shop 

to be OP & few days afterwards, 

I saw old F’. very busily engaged in 

fabricating somethmg which ap- 
to me very like a p-ruke, 

But, after all, what business is it 
of mine? 


The commencement of Lent is a. 


signal for the cessation among our 
Anglo-Roman friends of such fri- 
volitics as those which have been 
just described. That season is, in- 
deed, devoted to the more carnest 
occupation of a tourist’s time, and 
the picture galleries, churches, and 
museums are crowded daily. Artista’ 
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Mr. Flamborough Toutingham alto 
distributes his cards with the follow- 
ing sentence inscribed thereon :— 

ADMIT THE BEARER TO MY 

ATELIER. F. T. 

What that gentleman’s ise ob- 
ject may be in adopting Noe fen it 
18 difficult to conceive, seeing that 
he opens the door of his ‘ terzo- 
piano’ himself, and the right of 
entry to his rooms is not in the least 
affected by the ticket in question. 
Be that as it may, the apartments 
are tastefully arranged, and fitted 
up with judicious bits of old drapery, 
fragments of medireval armour (neat- 
ly executed in papier maché), and 
gutta percha furmture in the cinque- 
cento taste. F.T. If is pic- 
turesquely attired in velvet knicker+ 
bockers, muuve-coloured stockings, 
green morocco slippers with red 
heels, and a black velvet tunic. A 
very ‘imposing’ costume it 18, as 
the ladies all declare, and I can onl 
regret the 11l-natured remarks whi 
his brother lmners ted, no 
doubt, by envy) are in the habit of 
making about his ‘costoom.’ The 
works of Dante and Tasso lie care- 
lessly open on his table, scored over 
with commentaries in pencil by F. T., 
and near thom may be noticed an 
envelope directed to ‘ Her Grace, the 
Dowager Duchess of Tewkesbury,’ 
which has been in that very place all 
through the season. 

Toutingham’s theories of art are 
sublime, ‘Draw !—paint!’ says he. 
‘Pshaw! any fool can do that. The 
true mussion of the Poet-artist is to 
Think. The grandest clement of 
all noble art lies in the Imagination. 
Your canvas is only a vulgar me- 
dium—a mere material suggestion 
of the Ideal.’ His studio is accord- 
ingly hung with 1deas—that 
is to say, with yards of gesso, covered 
with ‘ indications’ of landscape, ‘ mo- 
tives’ for composition, ‘ chords,’ ‘ har- 
monies of colour,’ ‘conceptions’ of 
form, ‘ accidents of drapery,’ ‘ lines 
of beauty, ‘sympathies of 
‘ artists’ dreams, &c. &c., but—as 
Wagsby tersely puts it—the deuce a 
bit of a picture. 

‘Here is a glorious subject at 
he aga cries Touti . ‘ This 
dark part here is the land’ (pointing 
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at a maze of pencil lines with a little 
wand which he keeps for this pur- 
pose); ‘yes, this is the land. The 
8e8 are A to this ease softly 
rippling gleaming in even- 
ae light. That spot is—ahem!—a 
sort of gond—in short a boat; white 
gail to throw up sky, you know— 
cloud hovering in the honzon. Here 
will come the—the pier—dank sea- 
weed and barnacles clinging to the 
piles. Theso splashes down here 
are some fi say relations of 
the boatmen—looking out on shore. 
Pretty motive that—ian’t it? You 
ee the line of the boat finds an “ ac- 
cidental repeat” m the curve of the 
dockleaf. Then in — Vesuvius 
smoking in ground—Fish- 
erman smnokifg in the foreground. 
Nice bit of colour, eh ?’ 

‘Aw—a yes—vowy, says Symp- 
ring (who can seo nothing but some 
black scrawls on the paper) ; ‘ vewy 
nice. By the way—excuse my aak- 
ing, you know—but what's that 
spidcry-looking thing in the middle?’ 

‘That!’ cnos Mr. Toutngbham 
aghast, ‘why, my dear mr, that’s the 
sun 


Some of the company were looking 
at a sloppy sketch of a house and 
grounds, about ten inches square, 
mounted on at least a yard and a half 
of cardboard. 

‘Oh! that, remarks Mr. T., ‘is 
only a little memorandum of a pic- 
ture which I painted for the Ear! of 
Toughborough. J don’t know how st 
came to be here, J’ sure. I was 
staying down at Heavitale Hall when 
J did 1t—his lordship’s shooting- 
Lox—capital sport, I can tell you— 
figure in foreground, Viscount Hea- 
vitale—lordship’s eldest son ; consi- 
dered to be rather like hm. The 
party in a riding habit holding back 
the dogs is the Lady Harriet Hark- 
away—always accompanies her bro- 
ther in field sports. Keeper in the 
middle distance. Lord Toughbo- 
rough was so pleased with the pic- 
ture that he it engraved and 
ea among his tenantry,’ 


Vandyke Brown, Esq., R.A., B.B., 
R.C., &. &e., is a pamter of a very 
different stamp from the gentleman 
whom I have just been describing. 
The elements of his school of art 

e 
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are essentially classical, and the sub-* 
jects of his pictures chiofly derived 
from the study of Dr. Lempridre’s 
dictionary. The labours of Hercules, 
the sere of Juno, the various 
romantic adventures of her erring 
spouse, and the interesting mota- 
mops so faithfully chronicled 
by the late Ovidius Naso, are sub- 
jects on which he has bestowed the 
ecnest attention. 

V. B. is also a wit—of the old 
school, 1t is true—but, as ho often 
says himself, not a whit the worse 
for that. He has a little collection 
of curious puns, remarkable for their 
antiquity, to which he makes a so- 
lemn addition once a year, and judi- 
qously introduces them in conver- 
sation as he is exhibiting his works. 
That familiar ono about tho ‘lively 
spark’ in Vulcan’s forge was invented 
in the year ’37. He has another 
fine old crusted joke about Diana 
and the ‘ stag,’ which had its origin 
in the days of railway mania, and 
is pretty well circulated now; but 
Brown evidently thinks it 18 too 
good to be given up, and down to 
this tume, if ho can introduce it in 
talking of the lately opened Frascati 
line, he will do so. Tho time- 
honoured Horatian pun on the 
peaches, viz. 

‘ Perncvs, odi, puer, apparatus,’ 


is regularly fired off once a fortmght 
durng the summer, when dessert 
appears after dinner at the Grub- 
bioni. The good-natured artists re- 
spect the witticiam, and Toutingham 
generally off into a roar of 
Jaughter, which is all the more cre- 
ditable to both because neither of 
these gentlemen over read a page of 
Horace in their lives. 

Poor old V. B.! I like to look at 
him smokmng his pipe at tho Hel- 
lenico, —— ge waiters Saeed 
hum, and respect his grey , aD 
his bad Italian, and fis thirty thou- 
sand pounds. He always gets the 
first look at ‘Galignani’ and the 
fullest measure of café nero—and, 
in eal is the patriarch of the 


o 
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their mouths and listen to his jokes 
and his aphorisms with wonder. 
But, in truth, the old fellow does not 
care for their society so much as he 
once did, and to hve in a 
little world of his own—in Olympus, 
with Zeus the Thunderer, and Dr. 
ee srw gotinetten ‘honed 
ogy, like a quiet, ; 

old heathen, as he is. 

What a pity that we cannot all 
make this sphcre exactly what wo 
wish it! I know some pcople who 
would have boen glad to spend their 
lives in Rome, and I am not sur- 

ized at the choice. ‘To havo the 

i works of art and nature 
always before one’s eyes; to ex~ 
change our wretched and vo 
chime for the cheap and sunny south, 
and work just hard enough to satisfy 
one’s = na without fatigue ; Ne 
enjoy pleasant company—see pre 
faces—do, dress, and dine, what, 
how, and when we like—are not 
these temptations to keep us linger- 
ing on the other side of the Alps? 

As the time drew near for our de- 
parture, Mr. Trotman waxed excead- 
ingly slow, and 1t was, I think, only 
the final excitement of the Easter 
festivities which revived his droop-~ 
ing spinta. 

If i do not describe at longth the 
ceremonies of the Holy Week, it is 
because they may be found dctailed 
in numerous handbooks, together 
with mention of the days and hours 
when they occur, and a variety of 
other information which I do not 
profoss to aff rd. Seven days’ hard 
work is the ‘semaino sainto, and I 
wish my fellow-~tourists well over it. 
We went to St. Peter’s on Palm Sun- 
day, where, in the splendid uniform 
of tho 33rd Royal Roysterers (green), 
Morgan M‘Tinsel, Esq.,went through 
the ceremony with the greatest de- 
corum. Afterwards, to the Lavanda, 
on which occasion I had the pleasure 
of seeing at a great distance, and over 
the heads of about ten thousand 
other spectators, a row of white 
capa, conical in ahape, and such as I 
remember wearing at school many 
years ago, In consequence of having 

certain verses 


declined to ne 
hess caps 


from that well-known 
* Proptia ques maribus.’ 
were ranged close to éach other, 
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and, from the point where I wit 
standing, dimimished in rapid per- 
spective. I wns told that was 
feet-washing going on below the 
caps, and 50 there may have been 
for aught I can tell. I only know I 
did not see 1t. 

Thence to the celebrated ‘Cena’ 
in the Vatican, where, after having 
been twice driven back by those 
gigantic wasps, the Swiss Guard, for 
daring to appear in a frock coat, in- 
stead of the orthodox ‘ swallow-tail,’ 
I at last succeeded in charging in 
bebind a long Englishman, and was 
rewarded for my energy by rene 
very nearly crushed to death. 
remember a strong smell of dead 
boxleaves, and that when I arnved 
at the 'Tavola, like an 11]-conditioned 
mummy, the whole ceremony had 
concluded. 

I should havo been content with 
sight-seung after this, had not Trot- 
man (the instigator of all these ab- 
surd undertakings) determined that 
we should see the ‘ washing of the 
pilgrims’ fect,’ which takes place at 
the‘ Pellegrini’ on Good Friday, and 
at which ceremony many members 
of the noblost fanulies in Romo assist, 
to show their sincere humility and 
appreciation of yellow soap. Towards 
aight o’clock, then, on evening 
of that day, we found ourselves at 
the door of the celebrated hospital 
in the midst of a crowd of people— 
chiefly English, of course. Papas, 
husbands, and brothers were con- 
ducted to one portion of the build- 
ing, to seo the men pilgrims washed ; 
while ladies—much to Mr. Trotman’s 
disappointment—were led away to 
the female foot tubs, in accordance 
with tho strictest propriety. Round 
our room were seated some twenty 
or thirty men of all nations, and of 
every variety of ugliness. As we 
look at them, and remember our 
youthful and poetical ideas of a pil- 


‘ uate i with 
egg ide ‘cocklenbell, staff and 


rosary, who usually, in romance, 
turns out to be the jilted lover in 


beetle-browed, sai 
witted ruffians as belonging to 
the same community? Some I saw 
with their heads and arms bandaged ; 
one had lost an eye in a recent scufite, 
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afid left the sightless socket still ex- 
posed; all dirtier than any English 
Sav: , and not half so respect- 
able. Christian humulity still to 
be tested by overt acts of self-abase- 
ment? Kneol down, then, gentle 
ilgrims, and wash your brothers’ 
eet. I wonder how long they have 
been in the hospital—I wonder whe- 
ther the fraternity of Pellegrini pro- 
bit the use of soap and water for 
ther guests until this ovening, that 
they may appear in the plenitude of 
filth before an admiring public. I 
wonder if, with the excellent objects 
%f chanty and humilty in view, cach 
honest ministering brother took a 
pilgrim into his own cell, or durmi- 
tory, and theregquietly performed the 
kindly oftice, whether the same good 
end might be unostentatiously at- 
taned. I wonder whether the ma- 
jority of strangers who como to seo 
the spectacle go away much editied 
theroby, or only snoer and hold ther 
noses. These are doubts, brother 
pilgrims—foohsh scruples, | dare 
say—which anse in my ind as 1 
look on at the Lavanda. 

But seo, the fraternity aro kneel- 
ing before their brothers: the tubs 
are filled with hot water, into which 
the real Pollegnini presently pop thar 
black and weary feet. 'The steam risos, 
and with it a sickening odour fills 
tho room, from which, perhaps, we 
had better now retire. 

There was a frugal supper lad 
out m the hall above, and I must 
say 16 was a more pleasant sight to 
seo these poor fellows plying ther 
knives and forks upstairs than un- 
dergoing their ablutions below. A 
wooden railing runs down on either 
side of the room ; between this and 
the wall the tables are set out, and 
on the other side of the rails asseinble 
the visitors to look on, just as we lo at 
the Zoological Gardens at home when 
the wild beasts are fed. Each pil- 


had a basin of soup, two little» 


, & lettuce, and some frit, which 
they ate much more quietly and de- 
cently than might have been ex- 
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pected, and then emptiod a little* 
mug of wine hy way of accompani- 
ment. Good night, brother pilgrims! 
buon’ viaggio! Our pilgri be- 
gins where yours ends, and we must 
soon look our last upon St. Peter’s. 
On Haster Sunday we all turned into 
the Piazza, to reccive tho Pope's 
blessing, in return for which I 

sent my humble respects, and 
parenthetically to express my beliof 
that Pio Nono is an honest, kind- 
hearted gentloman, who is not an- 
swerable for all the evil that Anto- 
nelli has wrought in Rome. 

On Easter Monday we witnessed 
tho great Girandola, confessedly the 
most extensive, oxpensive, and com- 
prehensive affair m the way of fire- 
works which it 1s possible to ima- 
gine, and which occurs, bo 1t ob- 
served, just where 1t should, hko 
blue fire at the ond of the play, when 
comedy and melodrama, mnasqucrad- 
ing and spectacle are at an ond, 
and we are all thinking of going 
home 

Trotman and I set off the next 
morning; and it was with doleful 
faces, certes, that wo drove away 
under the old Porta del Popolo. 
There is something m Rome, apart 
from all its art, and grandeur, and 
clasaical associations — independent 
of picture galleries and palaces, and 
temples— something which makes 
us love it for 1ts own sake, and drink 
in good earnest at the Fountain of 
Trevi, i tho hope that wo may one 
day soo it again. And while I am 
thus thinking I fall back into the 
cushious of the old diligence, and 
am prosently asleep. 

A woek afterwards I am awakened 
by the sharp double rap of a metro- 
politan postman at the door of my 
chambers. I jump out of bed and 
look from my window upon an ugly 
black roof, and a black, murky sky. 
A little black s w is chirping 
upon & black chimney ot. 

Yes. There is no mistake. I am 


in London. JACK HIASEL. 
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ON THE GROTESQUE IN THINGS SORROWFUL. 
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nurse of human greatness. In cer- 
tain conditions it may even be said 
that a man’s capacity for sorrow is 
the measure of his intellect. To ita 
modes of utterance, however, to its 
forms of endurance, and to its cir- 
cumstances generally, the fatal or 
fated sorry op! of human nature 
has penetrated. Not all in mockery 
or in wrath. The very incongruities 
in the exposition of grief, from which 
the grotesque arises, take shape and 
stand often as pages to point out 
the panel which, behind the sable 
tices of the hall of sorrow, yields 
to slightest pressure; or to show a 
quaintly decked side-door of exit 
from her too overwhelming presence. 
But before we bocome irrevocably 
committed to the starch of a, treatise, 
or to an analysis of abstractions, let 
us decisively break away into the 
regions of instance and example. 
We may here say a word or two as 
offectively and as wisely as if we 
were professors of tho dismal, and 
as pleasantly as if motley formed 
our only wear. 

Suppose we glance for 2 moment 
at the sorrows of a defunct Olympian 
community. The poets, we have 
been told, first gave gods to man- 
kind; and, concerning the divine 
personages of all gainer ear this 
is near cnough the truth to be 
allowed to Let us see if the 
divine offspring—creations half ether 
and half e, whose blood was half 
ichor and half a puddic—had any 
reason to be entirely thankful to the 
makers, their progenitors. The gods 
of the Greeks wore nature-gods, 
not lords of nature, but dancing an 
ignoble attendance upon her pro- 
cesses. They were obnoxious to 
the conditions of Time and Space ; 
their thrones tottered to the whims 
of Fate; and themselves were huge 
marionettes, dangled on gilded wires 
by the Destmies. were of 
necessity mortal—any verbal ascrip- 
tion of eternity, notwithstanding— 
subject to death with the nature 
or the elements from which th 
thoy exercised, sovereignty. ous 

ey sovereignty. Zeus, 
best and Seietaph thunderer and 
dynast$ of Heat Mould oly die 

eaven, 
member his father Chronos or ‘hime, 
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not gain by his destruction a broad® 
emancipation; Hamadryads died 
with their trees; and Naiads lan- 
guished with the desiccation of their 
water-courses, or shed their last 
tears with the bubbling death-pangs 
i te —— ow, any dis- 
a In a divine personage is gro- 
tesque enough; but we shall, of 
course, confine our attention to an 
instance or two in which their gene- 
ral disability took the specific form 
of sorrow. 

Jove—oh, cing vans + a 
sorrow !-——- was henpec: 
sister spousc, who was & hoow. 
The fathcr of gods and men had to 
submit to the grotesque humiliation 
of setting his words ,in sparring 
attitude, and of swaggering forth a 
challenge to all Olympus to try their 
strongth in a game, a variety of 
which is known to modern boys 
under the namo of ‘ French and 
English.” Thoro is a delicious 
soupcon of the ridiculous in such 
grief os scized the Thunderer, en- 
gaged by an oath into which he had 
been trapped by his wife, when 
‘stung to the soul, he sorrowed and 
he raged ,’ or when he fumed under 
a curtain lecture the ishment of 
gallant peccadilloes, But the ox- 
eyed amiable Juno had her pricfs. 
Too often unappreciated, she knew 
tho pangs of jealousy; she knew 
the gnawing of the t envy, 
and the tumult of wrath invading 
her celestial breast, bocause she 
could not swamp the hateful Tro- 
jans. She knew what it was to 
tremble lest her shrine—the shrine 
of hor who moved majestic, Queen 
of Heaven—should be left in scorn 


without the offering of a votary, or 
the prayer of a suppliant. It wrings 
one’s heart, and strains one’s sides 
to think of Vulcan falling headlong 
through the air fora long summer's 
day with hideous ruin and com- 
pound fracture and dislocation ; and 
to picture him, having lost his iusty 
as matt for ever, restored to & 
vigour which allowed him to hobble 
between fire and forge. The fun of 
these instances, of a hundred 
others, which everybody may calt fos 
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Se cepiin, & aay eae 
m ’ Vinity, 3 
and disability. Verily, such divinity 
seems not 2 little out at elbows! 
We have said that the @ 
is found almost exclusively in cir- 
cumstances and surroundings. There 
seems something, however, radically 
and throughout grotesque in the 
case of grief for unw objects. 
A glutton who mourns that the 
capacity of his most interesting 
compartment is limited; a burglar 
who weeps at the disappointment of 
an interrn spoliation; a heart- 
e broken bandit who, after having 
blessing of his re salle ne 
patron saint, is pre- 
vented from gevering the throbbing 
jugular of some traveller who has 
fallen imto his hands as prize of 
war ~~ these are examples of grief 
which, after the one tenr has been 
shed which all suffering demanda, 
may be treated with disrespect and 
contumely as essentially grotesque. 
From this category the high motive 
comes in to redeem the conscientious 
devotee—the ascetic who would win 
heaven by allowing his arm to 
wither, by causing his back to bleed 
mn reeking furrows, or by standing 
for half a hfe-time fifty feet ncarer 
the sky than his neighbours of more 
comfortable and easy-going sanctity. 
Yet here the accidents, the attending 
circumstances, deformity and absurd 
discomforts, are certamly ridiculous 
enough. 


having the toothache, or any other 
distressing but seldom fatal afflic- 
tion, and being out of hearing, so 
that no one else may be annoyed, 
refuses the alleviation that an occa- 
sional groan would accord him, is 


Common sense incites to relief of 
feeling by shouts or motion, 
laughter, sighs, or tears, so long 


death, throw pes to the dogs; 
should tear the bandage from a 
lacerated limb, and perish. 
from the effect of a preventible 
hemorrhage. Throw open for them 


the back-gates of a fools’ para- 
dise. 


A plagne in a crowded city is 
perhaps the climax of powerless 
misery and despair. It is precisely 
at the time of such an infliction that 
men net their colossal grief an 
un eled grotesquerie. mCy~ 
didos, 1 o,and De Foe seve- 
rally bear witness to the fact that 
large communitics are apt to bound 
at once from the extremity of en- 
treaty and humiliation to a hardened, 
haggard, prayerless defiance. Such 
incongruous apostacy and wilful 
putting away of the last hope seem 
in large populations to have out- 
grown the dimensions of the gro- 
teaque ; but in kind they are radi- 
cally so, and seem other only because 
the sorrow of which they are the 
monstrous products is iteolf almost 
beyond the measure of human con- 
ception. Tho emblem of the 
Decameron might fitly bo a flower- 
wreathed skull turned into s wine 
cup. Its idea and basis and wor 
out offer signal instances of the sor- 
rowful in combination with the 


grotesque. 

Who 18 not moved with an April 
kind of pity for the illustrious go- 
vernor of Harataria, sitting down to 
dinner and to disappointment after 
the fatigues of justice distributed 
perianal and with a a - 
casuis ng ag on ire 
ney, Sancho Panza, the protector 
lency, cho Panza, 4 
of farmers and handicraftamen, the 
maintainer of the prerogative of 

ion of the clergr— shall he be 
tortured by a eruel kindness that 
to a community of 


burden of whose state and its respon- 
pied by ea appetite. The 
& Ba rs 

of office would have been to- 
lerable with a contented stomach, 
which, to Sancho, was the only con- 
tinual feast. Duelos con pan son 
menos; but the troybles, without 
the bread, were intolerable. The 
sorrows of the beautiful shrew, Ka- 
therine, are substantially the same, 
and their grotesqueness nearly iden- 
tical with those of the lusty squire 


of Don 

The ue is honoured when 
much ort and mishap, al- 
Goeh not gravely ous to life 
or limb, is brought about by absurd 
or absurdly minute —— ; Last 
year you urning at Smyrna 
or Jerusalem, hha morning by morn- 
ing wrote down in your journal that 
your last night’s rest was broken 
by bands of entomological ma- 
rauders—freebooters whom an en- 
ale genius in your own ha By 


breaking in, through all the stages 
2 diminishing restiveness, bah aon 
, steady-going indus 
Has any tear, even one from the 
wife of 5 your bosom, blistered those 
entries? Assuredly not. Yetyour 
annoyance represented the loss of 
nightly repose, of daily vigour and 
amiability ; and the gain ofa truculent 
desire to exterminate a class of fel- 
low-creatures whose habits of live- 
liness and application have entitled 
them eee divide Af the nove 
rover apop 
The mi site , although it may have 
grave issues, will, just because it 
18 minute, ag obnoxious hare ra 
ue, 80 long as peop 
seatntiate the gaily profound obser- 
vation of Mercutio, that a scratch 
‘not so deep as a well, nor so wide 
‘as a church door’ will serve to = 
ee ee 
Crises in their own gar end 
magnitude occur only at long inter- 
vals; in dwarfish masq they 
are moment by ncaa of our fel- 
lowship. ‘ Trifles make the sum 
of cantare Pre is simply "Sis 


sores al & aes hone cee 


caiibie dalam certs ts 


clearly melancholy that a recorder 

should lose his watch; it is sorrow- 

ful that a man should be found 

audacious and cf ii to 
himeelf o: same by theft 

tnd Aeohood 

that the best 


was evidently law, 
shoud be outraged bya & mock mes- 
sage of tenderness, the cruelty of 
which would be beyond 
the hope of words if it were lawful 
to conceive of her as a kind of 
buxom Manana at the moated grange. 
Yet, withal, Momus does not so 
much carry the day, as fly off with 
it. ‘Sir John Sylvester, Recorder 
of London, was in my time,’ says 
the late Lord Campbell in his 
‘Lives of the 0 ors,’ ‘ robbed 
of his watch by a thief whom he 
tried at the Old Bailey. During the 
trial, he happened ra say aloud that 
he had forgotten to bring his watch 
with him. The thief, being ac- 
quitted for want of evidence, went 
with the Recorder’s love to Lady 
Sylvester, and requested that she 
would send him his watch by a con- 
stable he had ordered to fetch it.’ 
The sorrowful aspects of this affair, 
which tho thief negotiated success- 
fully, we have indicated: the man 
who does not see the fun of it may 
lay the unflattering unction to his 
soul that he was out of the way 
when humour was distributed to 
his kind. 

It is a tearful fact that the course 
of true love never did run smooth. 
Yet its channel has, ere now, been 


dammed up by obstacles the most 
zidieulo 


us. Rejection, we humbly 
venture to sup da beaten rma 
kind of ty to be met with by 
the fall outpouring of an ardent affec- 
tion. There is an incident, which— 
although by some oaprice of modesty 
in his phiemplg cetves ar ead 
in his aw 
immortality to the gakkar of the 
* Decline pe Fall.’ Gibbon, ab- 
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@liominons and love-consumed, fell 
on his knees before the idol of his 
affection, was rejected hopelessly 
and insultingly, and yet remamed 
worshipping.  Factlie descensus 
onl Conceive his rage and dis- 
may when he found he could not 


recover the perpendicular! Then 
did his round features Squeeze them- 


selves mto excruciatingly sharp 
angles; then did he screw up his 
button mouth in vain; then, pend- 
ing the arrival of the leisurely 
summoned Mercury, did he console 
himself bitterly with hysteric rap- 
ping of his snuff-box, which alas! 
at such a pinch was of no service. 
Have we not here the reductio ad 
absurdum of the great, uns - 
able sorrow Of bemg crossed in love! 
‘For twenty years successively, 
upon the death of a childless rich 
man, Will Honeycomb ummediately 
drew on his boots, called for his 
horse, and made up to the widow ;’ 
but always to find her P ! 
Cottilus, again—‘* The Spectator’ is 
our unm ble authority for 
these rare instances of the sorrow- 
fal grotesque—after having ‘made his 
applications to more than you meet 
with in Mr. Cowley’s ballad of mis- 
tresses, was at last smitten with a 
city lady of 20,000/. sterling ; but died 
of old age before he could bring 
matters to bear!’ Dare we break 
through the reserve that should 
surround the lovely and the sacred 
with a quasi-mystery, sufficiently to 
whisper of a Hottentot Venus, with 
acres of clouded coral for her lips, 
and a cavernous retreat of impish 
graces for a nose, bewalling the de- 
fection of her Mars, the cattle-lifter ? 
There is a grotesque in sorrow 
that is evident to the subject of it, 
and even saps? oe A apr 
of ripe judgment and presence 
mind bas been Imown to avoid or 
shift grotesque cong i 
hat to the laf breezes. ere 
is also a grotesque so recondite : 8 to 
tax the observation of dear frie ds 
to discover. When, for instance, 
you enacted the part 
happily unwed—with quite an in- 
finitesimal amount of satisfaction to 
yourself, what was there so irre- 
sistibly absurd that your intimate, 
Ulysses, who only heard the report, 
6 
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a 
and did not by any means see the 
ridiculous despair of your gestures, 
or the spasmodic writhing of your 
features, sympathized only with the 
comical part of your forlornness? 
To you, not appreciating the ab- 
th ret Neon a des 

C) of your ; the know- 
ledge that your Helen was a blood- 
less lie; a temporary negation of all 

ings, during which you 
out your hand, and grappled only 
with the reeling night; an open 
bivouac with feeless, shivering 
ghosts on the hither bank of the 
Styx. To him it was simply ee “ 
lar aid to digestion. To this day it 
is a problem and 8 puzzle. Some- 
thing grotesque there must have 
been, or so faithful and tried a friend 
would not have enjoyed or even 
discovered it. The gravity of his 
character adds to the difficulty of 
comprehending his conduct; for he 
has assumed to hold up the pointer 
of the third guide- on this side 
of the Delectable Mountains, which 
latterly hung a little, having been 
damaged by the controversies of 
travellers. Solvitur ridendo; it is 
your turn now, in recovered sun- 
shine, at an awful distance to pick 
out the grotesque from his sorrow- 
ful squabbles with his ‘ Vida 
churchwarden,’ and to smile benevo- 
lently at the picturesque miseries of 
Ulysses paterfamilias, who renews, 
in the person of the infant Tele- 
machus, the periods of vaccination, 
teething, and hooping-cough. Per- 
haps, also, 1t is his turn to wonder, 
what is there ridiculous in human 
sorrow? Is it not the most sacred 
prerogative of friendship to chuckle 
at the despair of amicissmi? Puck 
was with him, su ing with 
shrill voice and attenuated laughter, 
‘ What 8 fool this mortal is!’ bin 
Goodfellow, in his ‘ hairy strength,’ 
is with you, and shouts in your, 
ear the same refrain with a great 


Ww. 

We would yield to none in our 
appreciation of the infinite serious- 
ness and significance of death. We 
would hold by these as firmly as if 
they were preached to us with the 
splendid fervour of Sherlock, and 
enforced by the muffled thunfer and 
ruin of an avalanche. It is not we 


¢ 
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who first arta Sage satan re 
ue Wi person. 

oe ct that terror. Such as- 
aca go open sabia ce = 
ages common perception o 
mankind, ‘The favourite and prin- 
cipal emblem of mortality among 
our ancestors ap to have been 
the moral and rical pageant 
familiarly known by the appellation 
of the Dance of Death, which it has 
in derived from the E aigars tas 

igre igre attitudes of the 


mockery of the ruthless 

tyrant upon his victims, which may 
be, in a great meagure, attributed to 
the whims and notions of the artists 
who were employed to represent tho 
subject.’ The figures of this Dance 
of th, with which the name of 
Hans Holbein has boon, of lato cen- 
turies, principally associated, stu- 
diously endeavour to convey the im- 
i that Death is a jaunty 
ellow ; smart ; a little self-conscious 
and conceited, and fully able, for 
his part, to give a joke. Theo com- 
munity of death, its uncertainty and 
inevitability, but chiefly its imcon- 
gruity with all past functions and 
experience, are apt to tip the mortal 
dart with the juicos of the herb that 
raises sardonic laughter. All obey 
the summons of this last master of 
tho ceremonies : the pontiff m triple 
crown, and the beggar whose coro- 
nation, in spite of three slouched 
hats, is incomplete; tho cardinal, 
who is one of the hingos of the gate 
of heavon, and the human it 
in his kitchen ; the queen who takes 
her daily bath of milk, and tho poor 
who stand waiting for the precious 
git of her generosity for the use of 
cir families; the Quaker succinctly 
clothed, and the dancing dervish of 


full, gyrating drapery. 
The ceoentially serious side of the 
question is, of course, not to seek :— 
‘Great God! on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things; 
The eternal state of all the dead 
Upon life’s feeble strings 
; ing ee of —_ have a 
in divers forme suggesting di- 
‘vers lessons. ‘Remember that thou 
art mértal’ fell sepulchrally on the 
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ears of the feasting Philip of Mace 
don. Theancient Egyptians, at their 
banquets, sent round an attendant 
‘with a coffin in which was the i 

of a dead body carved in wood, 

a8 like as possible in colour and 
workmanship, and generally about 
one or two cubits in length. ‘Look 
upon this,’ would the attendant say 
to the guest, ‘then drink and enjoy 
yourself; for when dead you will be 
like this.’ So Cyrenasic a version of 
the dum vivimus vivamusis, perhaps, 
not the truest homily to put into 
mouth of such an effigy. A better 
though unuttered sermon is preached : 
by the skull in Zurbaran’s picture of 
the Franciscan, where, invested with 
& mystic profundity beyond the do- 
main of mere colour, a’ monk in cowl 
and garment of sackcloth and ropen 
girdle, deprecates the futute woe. 
No words of lighter im 


from those di a el 
issuing ose “weig 
lips than 
® Dies irs, dies fila, 
Solvet sw@olum in favitla.’ 


Tho transition, or rather the pro- 
gress, is ncither abrupt nor violent 
to the grotosqueness of the soul- 
forsaken body— 


‘ Ali! lovely appearance of death! 
What sight upon earth is so fair? 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe 
Can with a dead body compare. 

With solemn delight I survey 
The corpse, when the spirit is fled, 
In love with the beantiful clay, 
And longing to lie in its stead,’ . 


The idea of these verses by Charles 
Wesley had—except that of tho 
last line— been substantially uttered, 
hundreds of years before, by that 
whimpering sentimentalist, Nero, as 
he cert pla the remains of 
Agrippina, his mother. And such 
admiration, so long as it confines 
itself to the statuesque effect of form 
and unpretentious , May pass 
without serious cavil. Butno one 


“may suppose that the grotesque is 


th refore excluded from the un- 
Bhrined temple. ‘The prominent 
characteristic of nature,’ says Frede- 
rick von Schlegel, ‘is an overflowing 
and vital energy.’ To 
be within the realm and of 
nature, and not to share in this 
energy, seems abnormal and mon- 
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etrous. Notonly, however, is a dead 
in this position, it is even 
under another disad 


body is to us the exponent of 
beauty, genius, will, , omno~ 
tion. It is the very vehicle of hfe; 
through whose glances, words, and 
Beige of the person’ iubabtting, 
edge of the person i iting i 

e ily, therefore, transfer the 
idoa of vitality to the body iteelf. 
Because it is a necessary accident, 
we forget that it 1s an accident at 
all. We identify all its modifications 
only rege eh were self- 
@ iwvigorati -doterminme. 
We invest it with faculties which 
do not belong to it; and in the first 
moments of its strange lonelimcss 
and divorce*from the soul, we are 
apt to demand something which it 
was never its function to supply. 
It occupies the very same spaco as 
heretofore ; itis in the very attitude, 
it may be, of vigour and enorgy, or 
in the very pose of a boundless latent 
force; and we go to it for strength, 
for volition, for recognition. Wo 
find it irresponsive and powerless, 
and it thus a ridiculous as a 
pretender and impostor. 

The human body doves not even 
put off the grotesquo as it puts on 
corruption. The contrast between 
Saree life and its present dis- 
80. organisms is still apparent. 
And indeed, because it is a dee r 
shade to the stronger ight than the 
one we have just mentioned, it has 
been more often indicated. We may 
be sure that the tongue of the great 
Roman satirist salutod lus cheek 
quite as often as his tears blotted his 
versos, when he celebrated the few 
ounces of dust* which, for aught he 
knew, were then blowing about the 
world or giving ophthalmia to a 
Bithynian heaeae: ut which for- 
merly, adhering with moisture and 
informed with soul, had been named 
Hannibal, blaster and scaler of the 
Alps, victor of Cannss, foar of Rome. 

is a@ sub-presentation of the 
grotesque in the kindred reflections 
which the world’s dramatist has put 
into the mouth of Hamlet. And 
none better than Shakspeare knew 
of this lurking of the grotesque in 

* Strictly an ounce and a half. His 
quot Kbras is an overstatement. 
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the very 

of grief; or better understood that 
this liability to exhibit the groteaque 
‘was one of ‘ sorrow’s crowns of sor- 
row.’ That he has, through scenes 
so perilous, preserved to Ophelia the 
angelic beauty of her life, the inte- 
grity of her filial piety—which, as a 
clue of hght and love, infallibly 
threaded the devious mazes of her 
tangled intellect and, above all, 
the perfect pathos of her death, 
without obtruding the grotesque, is 
ono of the scarcely minor marvels of 
his genius. He was, we are bound 
to acknowledge, matenally assisted 
by Ophelia’s madness, the excep- 
tional laws of which, tolerating and 
demanding the grotesque, held in 
aboyance the law of congruity. We 
believe that there is a grotesque, 
even here: but we, for our part, 
shall defer socking it out until after 
wo have meurred the mahson that 
threatens the disturber of Shak- 
speare’s bones. If the reader wishes 
to investigate this grotesque, wo ad- 
vise him ssa pranniney, © ool 
his veins with an iceborg; and we 
warn him that he will pay a life- 
long penalty for the analysis. 

It was in the spirit of Juvenal 
and of Hamlet that Francis Beau- 
mont wrote lis Rembrandtosquo 
poom ‘On the Tombs in West- 
minster ;’ and that Landor apostro~ 
phized a lock of the ‘calm hair, 
meandering in pellucid gold,’ of the 
long forceleas Medusa, Lucrezia Bor- 
gia.* It was partly in this spirit, 
and fearing lest sorrow should o’er~ 


* Om rue Toxkss mx Wrermnwren, 
Francts Beaumont. 


‘Mortality, behold and fear, 
What a change of flesh Is here ! 
Think how many royal bunes 
Sleep within these heaps of stones, 
Here they lie, had realms and lands, 
‘Who now want strength to stir their hands ; 
Where from thetr pulpits sealed with dust, 
They preach “In greatness is no trust.” 
Here’s an acre sown, indeed, 
‘With the richest, royallest seed 
That the earth did e’er suck in, 
Since the first man died for sin : 
Here the bones of birth have cried, 
“Though gods they were, as men they died :’ 
Here are sands, ignobie Things, 
from the ruined sides of Rings, 
Here's a word of pomp and state, ® 
. Baried in dust, onse dead by fate.’ 
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Jeap iteelf, that Timanthes veiled 
ith his robe the face of - 
non, at the sacrifice of the fair and 
innocent J ee And a candid 
Whole passage very 
much favours the notion that Horace 
thought of the step which separates 
froth ta Gaveoie, tha uefa 
© groteaque, the 
ridiculous, when he pesrennended 
the enacting of murders behind the 
curtain. Niobe wept herself to an 
absurdity. 

Instauces abound of the grotesque 
in the manner of death. The exit 
of Empedocles from the world is not 
the worst example. Ile doomed 
himsolf to a sultry suicide down the 
inner steeps of Atna, in order that 
he might be accounted a god; but 
his slipper, vomited from the uncasy 
volcano, revealed at once the manner 
of his decease and the blasphemous 
conceit of his gr dena A disap- 

intment of the same nature, it 

becn surmised by the gentle 
a, the bacon geaes arence rel 

VO menced, who was possibly 
ifvownad ih @ liqnor that was not 
malmsey! Absalom, and his Dry- 
denic antitype, Monmouth, mght 
meet here also on common ground. 

‘I owe much, I Icave nothing, I 
give the rest to the poor;’ so ran 
the last will and testament of Rabo- 
Iais. In one sense, the most sublime 
and self-denying of bequesta. For 
all students of humanity know that, 
since every man has very little mn 
comparison with the boundless stores 
of what he has not, and since the 
ace bs of an spe i csi ignia 
packed in a corner of the great hopes 
of indigence, to give away these is 
immeasurably greater than to be- 
i heel & paltry legacy rostricted to 
ator narrow reo of one’s own a 

A , @ man, 
possessing, proves the littlo WO: 
of the object of his grasp; and is, 
therefore, little to be praised for 
freely har pa what he knows to 
be essentially valueless. But to give 
away what has never been ished 
in your eyes by hide Salon Spas 
nences, and gilded pinnacles, and 
purpled cloud-palaces of gods, from 
phage nrc has not dispeiled 
the tment—this is to alienate 
your truest sources of wealth and 
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satisfaction ; this is to exhibit mag 
nanimity of the most imperial order. 
Such mg is, of course, wnas- 
sailable; and if it were our business 
Hi exaniicy Gf Hahotue we mint 
e memory , we 
enforce it. Pgcrctar ggg olenyk 


unique legacy to stand upon its own 
grotoaqne merits. 

We conceive the aCORSSOry 
of the execution of Sir Thomas More 
to be no true Consider- 


strained, nothing shockingly incon- 
gruous in his farewell to earth. He 
was an amiable, Christian philoso- 
pher, ‘ whose humility neither power 

or picty could elate, and whose 
mirth even martyrdom could not 
spoil.’ Christian people die daily: 
where a blameless life and a good 
conscience deprive the one inevitable 
event of its terror, there is porhaps 
no sufficient reason for a good man 
to vary the accustomed and calcu- 
lated rotation of his moods, Ev 
hour is s last hour, in so far as it 
might be so; and life is a doled-out 
succession of moments that are due 
to death. If More be unexcused, it 
is mero sophistry to palliate any 
merriment in the world. 

To reduce thcory to prartice is 
oftentimes to risk the grotesque. 
Emmently this is the case in tho 
department of feeling. Within the 
memory of the youngest of grey- 
headed men an illustnous alors 
died, and was universal ented. 
Asa sentiment, if have been 
passably expressive to embody the 
whole people in one of the national 
emblems, and to say, ‘The British 
lion mourns.’ At that time a cer- 
tain monumental lion disfigured a 
oe thoroughfare. re animal 

6 opportunity of appearing 
indued with a hired by the day 
from some neig’ ing undertaker. 
The pall, of course, flapping in 
‘the wind over the stark sides of the 
lion, now ruffling itself on the os 
eoccggtt and anon dangling its white 

over the countenance, as the 
cap frill of an ancient dame might 
fall about the face of her favourite 
cat, The passer-by, who took in all 
the ci ces much too faith- 
fally for amusement, was j 
and horrified. His sorrow was too 
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re 
cature of grief. But how grotesque 
would such an exhibition have bean 
if an indifferent person, vainly sought 
in Euro a Chinaman, or & 
native British Columbian from the 
banks of the golden Sus-ka-chew- 
an—could have been brought to 
witness it! 

Perhaps our French neighbours 
are entitled to claim the most fear- 
ful = éf the grotesque in the 
wode of death. The martyrs of the 
first Revolution, recambent on the 
framework of the guillotine, with 
heck bared fos the knife, foamed 
against Heayi But Rousseau, a 
man of thy same language and raco, 
a grt games grander arena on 
which to is in ue- 
ness. Ho has giak ; es 
shivering universe shall stand before 
its Judge, to challenge the Supreme 
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Being to an inspection of his ‘ Con- 
feasions’ in octavo! The force of 
the madly sorrowful and ridiculous 
can no further go. Here the gro- 
tesque of sadnesa reaches at once 
climax and anti-climax; and here, 
within one word, our paper reaches 
its end. 

fous thing, as the German pork 
serious , as 
sings; and plainly, so far as we can 
see, oven because it is so serious, 
hath God given us the pleasant 
faculty of smiling and laughing, to 
accompany us in our hard adven- 
tures as some impish dwarf did the 
knights of medisval romance, that 
we may not be oppressed in spirit 
by excessive solitary brooding over 
tho weighty duties of which we are 
tho champions.” May our dwarf, 
whose nourishment is chiefly the 
grotesque, be without malice, and 
our chivalrous representative be 
Christopher, knight and 
t 
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THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


‘ There are thousands of women in the world nobly fulfilling duties the most panful, 
with a firmness of resolution that would deserve so mauy stutues to be erected in their 
hononr, if heroism were not estimated rathe: by the splendour than the meuit of the 


achievement,’ 


MLuLMOTH’s FITZOSBORNE’s LETTERS, 


| et by the unpitying sky ; 
Hail and sleet, and rain and snow, 
Seem with keanest blasts to vio 
Which shall prove her bitterest foo! 
Drenched and weary, faint, forlorn, 
"Mid that elemental whirl, 
(To what kindher fortunes born !) 
Stands yon fair but fragile girl. 


Once, Heaven’s breath was scarcely let 
On her blooming cheek to blow ; 
And if e’er her eye were wet 
"Twas but for another’s woe ! 
For her infant years had grown 
Where no sordid cares could come; 
And her mind had caught the tone 
Breathed throughout that cherished home! 


VOL. L.—-NO, Vv. 8 
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The Dastiy Governese. 


cradle 
Beamed of Painting’s golden prime; 
And the strains that lulled her there 
Were the songs of elder time. 


From her earliest ycars she moved 
In an orlit, fancy-fraught ; 
Circled but by friends she loved, 
And by master-spirits taught. 
Books her playmates were, and she 
Found in them companions mect ; 
And, excursive as tho bee, 
Culled from all things something sweet. 


Nature, best instructress, 
Richest lore before her sight, 
And her ample page she read 
Day by day with new delight: 
She could scan Creation’s face 
Pee its simplest, homeliest guise ; 
porceive some inner grace 
Strange, or dirn to other eyes! 


Ancestry, might that avail, 
Bho could boast of great and good ; 
Ay, than rank a loftier tale, 
Hearts with Honour’s soul imbued. 
Troops of fnends, if friends they are 
Who but wear the swallow’s wing, 
And from Fortune’s frowns afar 
Sevk and find another spring! 


Fair nursling of a hero’s love 

Cut off amid the blazo of fame, 
Upon the red Redan, who strove 

To win himself a deathless namo; 
Stay of a widowed mother’s life, 

T’o help her Fortune’s ills sustain, 
What recks that elemental strife, 

That binding sleet or driving rain! 


The contumelies of pride, 
Though ne’er 50 taaty felt. before, 
That track her footsteps as they glide 
Through yon pias ear door, 
Are light to the o’erwheluing blow,— 
That Aaron’s rod of cureless grief,— 
That has no toars for selfish woe, 
So finds m minor ills relief. 


And as the mourned and cherished past 
Now flits before her mental eye, 
She half believes her lot o’ercast 
By somo life-long fatality : 
Until a joyous infant band 
Greets her approach with genial smile, 
And clasping close each loving hand 
She can lay down her Cross a while! 


© 
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THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY. 


A TALE FOR MAIDENS, WIVES, AND WIDOWS; AND, INCIDENTALLY, 
FOR ELDERLY GENTLEMEN, 





CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. EKNIGHTLY RECFIVES WER FRIENDS. 


Trey were at home at last, after 
having had the pleasantest tour mn 
the world, home, at the house in 
Kensington Gore, which old Lord 
Clifford had vacated for a smaller 
%ne on the Bayswater side of the 
gardens. Georgie and her hushand 
had both begeed the kind old man 
to remain in lys own house, to live 
with them still; but he had firmly 
refused to do so, though he was 
touched by their so evidently and 
heartily wishing 1 They were bet- 
ter alone, he said, m the house 
which was theirs now, and hus no 
longer. He would still be near 
therm ; still be enabled to come daily 
and see his darimg Georme. He 
had wishod to refurnish the house, 
that his daughter might find it all 
bright, and fresh, and new when she 
came back there as a bride; but 
they had both pleaded that he 
should not do this; the old belong- 
ings would be dearer to thom both, 
they said. Bot when they cume 
home, Lord Clifford was there to 
meet them, and after dinner was 
over he led them into what had been 
his study; but in place of the old 
veneered book-caser, and shaky writ- 
ing-tahles, and hard horsehair chairs, 
he had compromised with hus feel- 
ings, When he had been requested 
not to refurnish the whole of the 
house, by collocting a quantity of 
splendidly carved oak library furni- 
ture, and beautiful bronzes, for this 
rooin, which would be Rupert’s now. 
And the tears of the daughter, as 
she hung on his arm thanking him 
for this spocial mark of attention 
to her husband, were pleasanter to 
him than anything had ever been 
before; ay, pleasanter even than 
had been tho first sight of thoso 
orders and rewards of gallantry 
which were h on his uniform 
coats over his brave old breast 
Soon, though, there was 8 sorrow 


in their midst, Mrs. Knightly, Mra 
Knightly, junior — ‘ received her 
friends.’ 


She met Rupert's sisters at the 
door of her drawing-room (she had 
decided to receive hor in tho 


looking prethcr than ever, they both 
thought, in this first fash of her 
happiness, and in her magnificent 
wedimg dress of winte sstin and 
Honiton lace. And her bright di 
had never beon brighter, nor 
lovely little face more glowing than 
when she whispered, ' Don’t be sur- 
prised, Gussio, whomsoever you 
may sec’ The whisper and fond, 
loving, sisterly, sympathetic clasp of 
the hand fortunately —— 

sie; for almost the person she 
saw was Frank Tollemache. The 
first sight of him told Gussic that 
if he was prepared to throw pru- 
dence to the winds and ask her to 
marry him, sho could be no longer 
strong. And im spite of that cloud 
which Colonel Crofton was hanging 
over them, Mrs. Kmghtly could not 
have found a happier pair than 
Augusta and Tollemache 
amongst the two hundred and odd 
who thronged her saloons on this 
her first reception of her fnends as 
ar ily Knightly’s wifo. 

e Dowager Mrs Knightly had 
not chosen to be present, though 
Georgie and oe ile who had sedu- 
lously roframed touching upon 
unpleasant topics, had both im- 
plored her to join them. But Colo- 

*nel Crofton was there, and by his 
presence severely 
rence’s self-control 
there too; but a cloud seemed to 
have come over the pay young sol- 
dier; and not even his favuurite 
sister Georgic could win him to bo 
other than moody and gloomy.» He 
had some private grief, evidently; 
and when Georgie pressed him on 

2 ¥F 2 


= Saige 80 superb was she in pear 
ud, southern beauty, set 

of - adorned as it was by jewels 
and rich raiment. And still even 
Colonel Crofton was fain to confess 
that, lovely as both these were, 
lovely as many other women who 
were present that night wero, Flo- 
rence eclipsed them all. She had 
wailed and wept 80 for the last 
three weeks that any other woman's 
good looks would have been utterly 
washed out and destroyed. But she 
had only brought herself to the 
perfect purity and whiteness of a 
marble statue—a marble statue with 
great brown eyes full of life, too full 
almost, and golden nppling hair. 
Always beautiful she was; now 
starthngly lovely,—far loveher than 
when the rose of happiness and 
health had reigned above the hiy in 
her check. Indifferent to every one 
else, scarcely heeding what others 
said to ear she was keenly alive, 
overy nerve was strained to catch 
the hghtest sound that fell from the 
lips, the lightest look that came 
from the eves of this man who had 
80 Won OV atom of her heart, 
that she could not take it from him, 
though cruel fate had ordained that 
he should marry hor mother. And 
seaing this, Mrs. Knightly — Ru- 

rts wife—determined to throw 

erself into the breach before a 
chasm yawned for ever between hap- 
pinces and Floy. 

‘My plan is, Gussie,’ said Frank 
Tollamashe, ‘toshut up the Hall for 
Sie io canta the servants, 

tion of one old gar- 
dener and “his & wife, who'll live i area the 
aes to eel fk from going to 


Tahal ben damp, and go abroad. to-day 


beck in a few ears, you see, and 
oraz eine will be a8 right as pos- 
sible,’ 
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Augusta’s answer was, ‘ Wells 
Frank, we'll talk about it to-morrow ; 
it’s very hard though that I can’t 
have what I ought to have; if I had, 
ee ee bo me nae ee of the 


“That gee igen of both,’ said 
: 8 Yight 
oa ratory ednin an: i i aticres 
¢) a & 
nap bravely, you'll light all 
Sala al aa 


[daresay 

“The next ia , at about one 

o’clock, Gerald g was sitting, 
tly waa siting 


gravely oeareene we 
and sister-in 


c 

‘And abr is : Tiny Braybrooke ?’ 
asked the lady. 

‘The sweetest little thing in the 
world.’ 

‘That’s no answer, my dear 
Gerald; who isshe? What 1s she? 
and where does she live?’ 

‘She’s an orphan and an hciress; 
she's the sweetest and the prettiest 
httle thing in the world; (no offence, 
Georgie, I don’t mean that she’s 

retticr than you, but she’s so dif- 


erent,) and she lives at an old place 
called’ ) o Wa between 
Bromley and Beckenham,’ 


‘And why won't she marry you, 
Gerald? the sweetest and prettiest 
might consider herself next, to me, 
ay per fortunate woman in 

e world to gain you. Why won't 
this Miss Braybrooke think s0? 
Only think, Rupert, Gerald unsuc- 
sahil mn a love affair |’ 

‘It isn’t exactly that, you see,’ re- 
plied Gerald, rather touchingly ; 


‘but two years more than that 

oak mera cate 1 
e’'d only marry a 

haven’t asked her since, but I know 

she likes me.’ 


‘So that was the reason 
wanted to change, was it, Gerald? 
asked Rupert, laughing ; ‘end how 
old may 0 YOUN aad be now ?” 


‘ About 
if I were fin 


‘Well, Td nies 
Mager F placo, — and age to chee 


Gootgc's mang eve 9 rege 
Deniaceal wow, old 
fellow, the full extent of that iene- 
roxity towards me which has in- 
duced you to refuse all my mother’s 
offers of serving you. Georgie shall 
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go and call on this Miss Braybrooke 
in a day or two. You take my ad- 
vice ; pir pert ata its own 
‘IT shall wait now,’ replied Gerald, 
‘until this affair with Crofton has 
blown over, as it will surely, if 
Georgie takes it in hand.’ 

But when Mrs. Rupert Knightly 
entered the drawing-room of the 
Piccadilly mansion that day, she 
saw that something unusual had oc- 
curred ; and on being 
sion of the facts, she 
ae creatns extra ancl a: Aes 

ouse epesking just then er 
saree Ma w about Colonel Crof- 
ton. 

a her — Le 
she was going to marry ol- 
lemache in a fortnight. And Mrs. 
Knightly had refurned the one re- 
quest Frank and Gussie had made to 
her—that her daughter mht be 
married from her house. A 
would not permit Georgie or any 
ono else to try thew eloquence 
where she had failed, so it camo to 
pass, at the end of a stormy fort- 
night, that it was from hor brother 
Rupert’s house that she went forth 
rT) Tollemache. 

The wedding was a very quiet one, 
for they had all felt that in the ab- 
sence of their mother it could not 
be otherwise. It was quiet, too, for 
another reason. They did not like 
to put any public slight upon Colo- 
nel Crofton (for they all felt that 
some way or other he would soon 
be related to them), by excludi 
him from a8 ceremony at whic 
many of their mutual friends, who 
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tended that such should be the eyd. 
Sho was a ‘ tiny,’ indeed ; a blue-eyed 
mite; small, and fair, and delicate. 
She looked au if a rough wind would 
blow her away al , ora rough 
word break her in two. In her 
double character of beauty and 
Goole aus tem-thertecly gas 
spoilt; and a less y 

rous-tem man than Gerald 
might have doubted the wisdom of 


intrusting his happiness to such a 
stormy little creature’s keeping. For 


she was one of thore fairy-liko bei 
with large flashing turquoiso-co- 
loured eyes and ile forms, who 
can on occasions behave like burri- 
canes. However, Gerald was trou- 
bled with no such doubta, as he 
looked down into tho sweet, child- 
ishly-lovely face that was lifted to 
meet his gaze with such ingenuous 
fondness; and after a day or two's 
communion with that pure, unsul- 
lied, warm, truthful nature, Gerald’s 
sisters were not troubled by such 
doubts either. 

Florence and Celestine Braybrooke 
wero Augusta’s bridesmaids, and 
wit the Ru Speak and i 

, were porsons 

at that ved weddi which, after 
all the hindrances t had been 
thrown in its way, camo off early in 
September. So when most of thei 
friends were down at their places in 
the country, enjoying themselves, Sir 
ewep cheney er ainteae con- 
cluded arrangements for shu up 
his old house, and letting his shoot- 
ing for a fow years, till such time as 
he conld come back and take his 
place in the county again—an unen- 
cumbered man. 


CHAPTER X. 


GEORGIE ‘THROWS HERSELF INTO THE 
BREACH.’ 

Mrs. Rupert Knightly kept Floy 
with her for some after Gussio 
had become Lady Tollemache. fhe 
judged it best to do so for several 
TeASODS. Sr hk esi Na tag 

ke—who had also remained 
a visit—Floy would not have 
much time for cultivati 
Another was, that until she 


FE 


So one morning, after seeing them 

hares settled, ‘Tiny at something 

called work, and Floy in an 

easy chair, with a book that she 

could not read, Mrs. Rupert Knightly 

into her little pony phaeton, and 

ve herself over to see Rupert’s 
mother. 

Before starting, she made this re- 
solution—and she kept it too—that 
let Mrs. Knightly, semor, say whai 
she would, she would not lose her 
temper; and that nothing should 
tempt her to say anything that might 
cause Mra. Knightly, senior, to lose 
her temper. 

Mrs. Knightly was suffering from 
a soft and gentle attack of low spi- 
rita and sulks, when Georgi, with a 
fearless step, and a bnght, cordial 
greeting, entered the pretty pale- 
green octagon roum, which had wit- 
nesrod the disclosure of those plans 
which had spread dismay through 
the Knightly family. So when 
Georgie bent over and kissed her, 
she was only allowed to touch a very 
amall and cokl portion of her cheek. 
She looked upon Georgie as a rebel, 
and wished to punish jwr; only she 
didn’t know how it could be done. 

Now positive incivility would not 
have checked Mra. ons Knightly 
in the good work she felt it to 
be her mussion to undertake; there- 
fore coalness had just no offect what- 
ever her. Knightly would 
have a stony-hearted woman, 
wluch she was not, if sho had been 
Seed of resisting the geniality and 

ection of ie’s Manner, as the 
latter took off her bonnet and mantle, 
and seated herself on a low chair, by 
the side of the little couch on which 
j reclined. 


‘And I can’t have you staying 
away from us—from our house—in 
tlus way. It can’t be, you know;' 
my own dear Rupert's mother not 
friendly with mo! That must not 
be. Say you will conys, and soon.’ 

Mra. Knightly murmured a faint 
Now I to the point 

‘Now I'm coming point,’ 
Georgie continued, wamng hot in 
spite of herself, and fevling a fine 
well-grown bullet rolling about in 
her throat as she spoke; ‘ the paint 
which has in a measure created this 
unhappy catrangement between you 
a ad cud a dear, a 

rs. Knightly — don’t speak yet, 
please; but let me go on, while I 
can Rupert—all of them, m fact— 
are too proud to speak aad plead as 
1 am going to. I think them wrong 
in that respect. But first, before I 
go any further, you must give mea 
forgiveness beforehand, because I’m 
going to speak of a subject you may 
not hke to have en about—tho 
marriage with Colonel Crofton you 
have sates eae 

Mrs, Knightly stooped and kissed 
Georgie’s forehead ; and, happy omen, 
there wore ‘tears, not of anger, in her 


eyes. 

‘it is you, net the property, they 
all ork for Eh a eon- 
tinued, speaking spasmodically, in 
spite of herself ‘you believe that, 
don’t you? They can none of them 
endure that their mother should bear 
another name. sig.oe pent Px 
young as you are—and pretty as you 
it i natural that your 
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: Mra. Knightly was gi wa 
Georgie mead that sho : 
ae Se gravity 
on her face, in the drying up of her 
tears; and, more 


‘It was only natural, too, that you 
at first should be undecided oa to 
whether you should pledge him your 
hand. a to giving! lum your heart, 
I am sure—we are all sure—you 


: You are quite, _ right, my 


dear,’ sobbed the co ly routed 
lady. ‘Oh! if you sl calls aaa thi 
to me before.’ 


ther; ialrpond Coors  Radly 
mao rme, fondly ; 
‘therw is no feeling in favour of Uo- 
lonel Crofton to combat, is there?’ 
‘ None whatever, my dear,’ simply 
rephed Mra. Knightly 
‘ ‘Phen sow I tiay tel you Home- 
ago else,’ said Georgie; ‘ and that 
Florence has lost her heart 
‘- Colonel Crofton; and though wo 
none of us hke him very well, yet— 
and I know so well how desirous you 
are of doing evarythmg to make your 
etuldren bappy, if they'll only let 
you know how it’s to be done—you 
had better for her sake givo her a 


saint a p 
for bringing about such a demrat-le 
consummasion ae Floy’s being united 
to Colonel 


Crofton. 
It wea finally decided — subject 


to Ru val—that Mrs. 
} should inform Colone! Crof- 


that she should at 
the same time tell him the amount 
of money she intended at once set- 
tling her daughters, buth 6f 
them ; ome or two of Georgie’s 
discloguses had sent Frank Tol- 
lemache — disinterested, unselfish 
i! Prairg argran dm 
They must trust, then, to bis feeling 
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‘ And now,’ ee ee eee 
og to hr ft when hes porta 
arrangements had ‘do 
oo eee ae ee 
it yet. auperk iro a 
seen it ye ve mo 
only yeatarday ; and ead think ee 
say it’s s far prettier than 


ing’, that wo'v all thought p hog 


tion og now.’ 


rapturously praising everything 
Georgie’s isos aldo pia las 
ponies, ng 
about it, han ake? she was at last 
Ser onal becmne beat 
us an 

with one of the handsemest Ons 
meres over her shoulders that ried 
ever causcd the eyes of a French- 
woman to ghsten, and her heart to 
panaht a for the possession of jast such 
ano 


Sothey rollod comfortably paige 
Regent Strect, and ve ll 
cag itaelf as regards shopping. 

Knightly made s colossal 
selection of flowers at Eagle’ A, _ 
of drcsues at Swan and Edgar’s, an 
directed them to be packed es 
and sont to her daughter, Lady 
Tollemacho. And she purchased 
expensive gifts for the daughter-in- 
law who was by her side, as well as 
for the one Gerald was to 
give ber, and whom sho h 
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ladies who are sitting in the little 
green room, W. shows that one 

oh i Mie Knigntin 
Is y come On. y, 
Lady Tollemache, and Mrs. Rupert 
Knightly were resting a while after 
the fatigues of the wedding-break- 
fast, before dressed for the 
grand erage upert gave on = 
oocanlon marriage of her 
sister and brother-in-law, in her 
new house. Yes; hers it was now. 
Mrs. Knightly, senior, had delighted 
in sacrifices and peace-offerings from 
the time Georgie had risked anger- 
ing her by telling hor what she 
ought to do. 

She had lost no time in makin 
over to all her childron that whic 
“apa Leas — raped gob She 

prayed Rupert an rgie to 
live when in town at the old Eouly 
mansion in Piccadilly, though when 
it came to the pomt they would 
both rather have stayed in the house 
where they had made thei first 
start in married hfe. And now she 
was going to divide her time equally 
betwoen her three children who 
were married and scttled m Eng- 


land. 

It had all come round as go 
had said it would. Possibly she 
might have given Colonel Crofton a 
hint as to the course it would best 
become him to pursue. At any 
rato, as soon as he was given to 
understand that Mrs. Knightly had 
definitely altered her mind, he re- 
commence’ shining on Florence's 
horizon again. And Floy, who had 
faded and withered when he had 
withdrawn what was more than the 
sun to her, bay seer as of 
yore ero very long. was 
solemnly betrothed to him soon— 
as soon as ho was quite clear what 
she was to have; and then her 
worshipping love for him was such, 
that though they all marvelled at 
it, they had none of them the heart 
to tell her how really cold and 
calculating was this man whom she 
adored. 


Gerald and Florence were married 
on the same from the house in 
Piccadilly ; for Tiny had no mother 
and np female relative; and Gerald, 
who was deserving of ten times as 
tauch love and devotion as Colonel 
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ek ete ae ae 
vished upon young 
bride as had that gallant officer. 

The Croftons were to reside 
abroad ; and though he had given 
some sort of promise to her mother 
not to play, it was to the orange- 
groves of Baden-Baden that he took 
his wife; and there they remain, in 
spite of the frequent invitations they 
receive from mother, brothers, and 
ee “chnstcung ug of ‘the be 
sion of the c oO 0 
heir of the Tollemaches, Florence 
expressed a wish to see them all, 
bat on her husband’s replying, 
‘ Well, my dear, and as I don’t caro 
about it, you can go and have that 
eager and stay as Jong as you 

ke, and J’ll remain here;’ on his 
replying in this way she crushed 
the wish out of her heart; for 
rather than leave him for one day 
she would submit to never seeing 
any of thoso well-loved ones at 
home again. 

It is her vocation to adore her 
husband, and nobly she fulfils it. 
Her idol bas never shaken on 
its podestal yet, and never will be 
shaken; though wo idol of clay or 
gold d receive such loving 
worship more coolly than ho does. 
He 18 an indifferent, not a negligent 
or unkind husband. He is always 
po and calmly affectionate to 

er; and though her warm heart 
yearns ‘for moro’ in her deep love 
and reverence for him, she is humbly 
grateful and thankful for so much. 

He likes his golden-haired, dark- 
eyed wife to be courted and admired 
—within bounds; and he makes 
her dress richly, to sot off her 
beauty; and he takes care that she 
shall have plenty of amusement— 
and that her amusements do not 
interfere with his. And here his 
interest in her ceases. 

And she—well, her one prayer is 
that she may not for one hour sur- 
vive this man. Florence Crofton 
was a woman to be one of two 
things—there could be no medium 
—a tyrant or a slave. She is far 
happier as she is, than if fate had 


Lady Tollemache and Georgie 
both happ§ wives, with loving lus- 
bands ever anxioys to please and 
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The Drawing-Room ‘ Paris.’ 


* make them happy, sigh and shake 
their heads as they think of the 
state of bondage poor Floy must be 
in, when she can’t even come to see 
them; and Tiny, who rules Gerald 
absolutely, but so gracefully that he 
doesn’t know it, looks upon her as 
little better than an idiot for ever 
caring about that hormd man; for 
Colonel Crofton was the one memluir 
of the family into which she had 
entered whom Tiny could not take 
into her large, warm heart. Indeed, 
abe had honoured Colonel Crofton 
with her profound, wnconcealed, 
and hearty dislike ; and he had been 
rather favourably dis towards 
her for it than otherwise. He 
surely had gomething of the spaniel 
and the walnut-tree in his nature. 
Rupert Knightly is entitled to 
write M.P. after his namo now; 
and he is the master of Warmung- 
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ston Hall, and of the Warming*ton 
fox-hounds. He distinguishes him- 
solf rather more in the latter 
capacity than he does in tho house; 
for up to the provent time he has 
shown that he considers silonce to 
be the better part. 

Gerald 18 in tho Guards, though 
Tiny gave up the point so magna- 
nimously. 

Mrs Knightly — rather prether 
and more blooming in her grand 
maternal charvcter than she was 
before— is far happier than when 
she haul too much power in her 
hands. They would perhaps be the 
happiest family in the world, were it 
not for thei occasional sad thoughts 
of Floy, who considers li rself the 
favoured by fate of the Kmghtly 


Trace 
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‘If he will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have aa 
ITHLR. 


HREE Sisters fair, of charms so rare, 


As Paris might himself 


lex— 


Whose form and face his choice shall graco 
The paragon of all her sox? 2 


And while they seem, to Fancy’s dream, 
Three goddesses like those of yoro ; 
He deems himself, conceited elf! 
Tho ‘ Paris’ of that festive floor. 


Which shall the golden apple win, 
Where charms so heute bela are? 
He hesitates; a lord steps in, 
And claims the fairest of the fair! 


In vain, in vain, the Sisters twain 
Are by the would-be Paris sought ; 
Both say him nay, he turns away, 
A sad but useful lesson taught. 
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THE BLOODLESS BATTLE OF BRIGHTON. 


B* the special wish of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, the 
Marquis of Flintshire, the Down- 
shire Volunteers were present at 
the bloodless battle at White 
Hawk Down on Easter Monday. 
And I need scarcely say that Ca 
tain St. Ives and his gallant Chic 
bury Company (iucluding myself) 
were there in the vanguard. 

I am happy also to mention that 
the hideous rhubarb lace, originati 
it neni ngpsedreridigr 

apothecary captain for 
medicmal colour, : 


k befo icra a sand 

wee TO 

black and silver substituted on our 
cuffa and shakos—a grave, hearse- 
like ornament, suitable for men who 
are ready to be the slaycrs and 
buriers of any of England’s cnemues 
who shall be madmen enough at 
any timo to risk inevitable sca- 
sickness of the most frightful do- 
scription, in order to try and scalo 
our invulnerable chalk clifts. 

We all came up from Downshire, 
400 strong (our Chicklobury Com- 
pany musters 50 mon), on the Satur- 
day mght, a voluntary subscmption 
covering our expenses, and we met 
on parade opposite St, Barabbas’s 
Church, Pimlico, at the painfully 
early hour of six. 

There had been @ slight and 
foolish disngreement between our 
corps and the 99th Tidewaiters,’ 
who complained that we were all 
farmers, and commandod by a borse- 
jobber—referring to our colonel, the 
celebrated Colonel Hanger, so well 
known on the turf, and whose father 
was a friend of one of our excellent 
and famous kings during his glori- 
ous regency. Buta few judicious 
wons from the Marquis of Flint- 

‘ shire settled the difference; and the 
adjutant of the gallant Tidewaiters 
was reprimanded for his irritati 
language. It was finally 
that we were to march to 
between the 


the 
Government Office Door Openers’ 
and Lyon’s Inn corps, which we did 
with no ill effecta. 


When I went to the night porter 


of Old ll haps Sunday 
at a London fnend’s bers), sad 
told him to put me down to be 
called at 44 4.™., he did not 
tho shghtest ise, but 

gomg to a black board that hung 
inmde the gateway, he marked me 
down. as 

at 44, 


No. 5 
and pointing out, at the same tang, 
the humihating fact that 

No. 2 was down for 4; 
and No.1 for 34; 
and No. 9, already in bed, for 2! 
So that instead of bemg the alertest 
of Volunteers, as I had vain-giori- 
ously imagined myself, I actually 
discovered myself to be only a sloth- 
ful laggard in the rear of Honour. 

I took great precautions that 
night. I furbished up my rifle; I 
brushed my uniform; I cleaned my 
bayonet; | loaded my wicker tra- 
velling flask with old port, and my 
havresac (as largo as a medium 
carpet bag) with cold meat and 
bread; 1 Jaid my breakfast ready to 
hand, and placed a candle and 
matches close to my bedsido. 

Suffice 1t to say my precautions 
wero crowned with success. I 
awoke in the dreary gray, and was 
at the rendezvous half an hour 
too soon. Already the streets were 
dotted with gray uniforms. There 
were Volunteers who lived in Chel- 
sea running to the Tower Hamlets 
for lost knickerbockers, and men 
of the Minories speeding in flyin 
cabs to Bedford Square for mi 
ramrods. Indeed, so great was the 

veal, that I saw a Queen’s 

estminster Volunteer at 8 P.M. on 
Sunday night sitting in mourn 

under a tree in de 

Park, intending to s] 

‘order to be in time at 


Hi 


* Brightened to biue from a silvery grey.’ 
Baowmrnee 


The gilt figures on the western 
clock-faces were glistening in the 
morning sun: the Whitechapel 
beautifal, though it did shine fram 
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father a low neighbourhood. The 
snd barmoniona disagreement. The 

nious ) 
scarlet band of the Door Openers 
come in by ones and twos, stapger- 
ing under drums, or encirclad by 
Laocoon wreaths of wide-mouthed 
brass instruments. Natty, bright- 
eyed hittle fifers come strutting, 
drum-majors carrying gilt kntehen 


of pump-handies, and lastly our 
mx eloctro-plated bugles, hung by 
crimson bell-pulls. Up come our 
men with quick, smart step, and 
®cheerful, good-natured gs. 
Up come our officers— St. Ives, 
Forenght, Linton, Barberini, Haw- 
ker, Natkin, » Douglas, é&c. ; 
and there 1s much exchange of fun 
and prophecies about the weather. 
Lastly, to crown all, up comes 
Captain Maximian Bagshaw, who 
18 on the staff, a very Agamemnon, 
stupendous in a large cocked hat 
fluttermg with scarlet and white 
fathers plucked from the tal of the 
domestic fowl—the innocent cock 
of the walk. In hus belt 1s tucked 
several sheets of wniting-paper; 
and, taken as a whole, he 18, L think 
Tam justitied in saymg, the sublimest 
and most unparalleled sight that my 
eyes behold on the glorious day of 
our bloodless victury. On _ horse- 
back the hat would have Ween 
stnking, on foot 1t was gorgeous 
and superb. Under such a willmg, 
good-natured man, in such ao hat, 
the Downshire were cortain of new 
laurels. 


We were proved, tho band clanged 
and pounded, and through an en- 
thusiastic crowd of carly nulkmen 
we proceeded to the station to take 
train. Four hundred of us 
tumbled in—a snorting shrick, and 
we were off. There were twenty-two 

i and we were in the second 


F 


battle of Brighton. - 
The air thinned and brightened, 
& few wet wafers of rain fell on our 


ae 
Clouds to the bright. The wind 
rose, and the blue widened out to 
Wind wand. 
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young corn showed 1i8 rgd rgd 
Tsang net bt 
innocen - 
oy Reg pom 
e Downs, ro away, 
or sunny, to seaward; a little hie 
& httle fabrication of hoods and capes 
out of y papers to out 
the , and we were at Bnghton. 

We marched at once for the 
Level, where our section of the 
Voluntecr army was to pile arms and 
Test till the gun fires: for we aro 
in the first division, and Lord Umbra 
was to Ileal us to tho inoffensivo 
battle. 

‘We came, we saw, and we con- 
quered.’ Our march to the Level 
was hke a Roman triumph. Tho 
Brighton maidens could not have 
looked moro smiling and pleased if 
we had come to delver them from 
actual French bondage. Magenta 
scaris waved in the wind; the bal- 
cones were turned into bower-pots 
of pretty facos; httle arch bonnets 
crowded every doorway. In the 
streets the country people—rather 
amphibious at Krighton~gri 
and cheered. Flags blow cnmson 
from roof and tower. The bands 
alternately pitied ‘ Poor Uncle Sam,’ 
and wished they wore in Dixcy’s 
Land, so that the air rang with the 
clash and mng of the brazen discord. 
Music, Babylonian in noise, was 

unded into our ears as the scar- 
cet and the gray marched onwards 
till they found their Level. 

The rifles are piled in stacks; 
then tho havresacs are pillaged, and 
the men collect round the bivouac 
fires and the grcat frothing, seeth- 
ing caldrons of hot coffee; the 
great green enclosure brims with 
soldiers; and my front-rank man— 
@ musical soul—compares the scene 
to the a of the ‘Etoile du 
Nord.’ The military bands file in 
and debouch towards the foot-lights, 
opening out like s0 ong Fen 


my metaphorical friend, who, by-the- 
, 18 in the law, as dawk man in s 
advanced at the head of 

27th Shoreditch Sa ‘ Gamp! 
boong!’ in come the Queen’s West- 


aad 


minster, the 39th Finsbury, and 
that splendid corps from Mile End, 
aghorng omhregl mgmt 
ing, corps i ve 
ground, marked out by large white 
placards. Every cross-belt was in 
place, every cartouche-box held its 
ei a chica of blank 
ca , every bay was 
and ht, every badge and roe 
pompon in proper and soldierly 
m 


Now, the rifles once wigwammed, 
the men break off into cha 
clumps till the gun fires. There is 
the long refreshment tent to visit, 
or the coffee caldrons to dip into. 
There is the shadowy windmill on 
the distant slope of the pray Downs 
to observe with delight. There is 
the position of the sea to speculate 
over, and the clear atmosphere that 
amnion capacity aca ta die 
sharp to r upon, e 
mean time fresh regiments arrive on 
the ground, or defile 
eithor road. The men’s step—the 
hoarse words of command —the can- 
tering up of confused adjutants, all 
serve to amuse people determined to 


be A sept 

e weather ‘takes up ’—the 
sunshine is lovely m its very 
ettishness. Now wo ‘fall in,’ 
and are proved; numbered; changed 
from twos into fours, and from 
fours into twos; our ammuni- 
tion counted ; our rifles examined ; 
our bulky havresacs hung correctly; 
and our ‘ wheels’ and changes of 
{noe tested. We are graver and less 
idle than usual, bocause wo are all 
in earnest, being ingredients in a 
great national and historical experi- 
ging! nitieg,. Weta, eeeting. 
ging,’ ing, ing, swearing, 
and blaming us for executing their 

orton | booms th ignal 
m @ si guns 
fife ag nagar ee oe 
away on the Downs, 
in the Pavilion Gard 
where on the sea-shore, and we pro- 
a tee leas train ‘slid 

ago 

up the valley, and brought 
the last batch of the 20,000 Volun- 
teers. It is about half-past eleven 
o’cloch—we left London at seven— 
and now ao,cco English Volun- 
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ee ee ee 


of Old 

Slowly in companies we march 
ens urse. Half 
of us go by the aca-shore. But I 


am part of first division and two 
brigades of the second—about 1,200 
men—whom the Duke of some place 
or other is leading. 

We march with triumphant war 
music, with the bright sea and the 
Recife ling oS between walls fi 

eyes, happy, rosy, coun 
i and omnipresen a anipeotr 
© pass drags, Bigs, ps, ’ 
and trucks with a smart, swinging 
Pee already pretty well sure of a 

y's pleasure not casily to be for- 
gotten. The mobare \elighted with 
sel goals aoel Giotoaee © Oe ta 
an 8 ic pio- 
neers—with the ilt sceptres of the 
droum-majors—with the little brass- 
bound of the band-boys. 
Bagshaw’s tremendous hat and fea- 
thers is loudly cheered. If the mob 
ever hotrays any want of judg- 
ment, it is in constantly steer 
our smart doctor for a general an 
the drum-major of the Door Openers 
for the commander-in-chief. 

Now we leave the trim avenues 
and paved streets, and get on the 
turf—the springy turf, dark- 
Neng gp 

ere wi grassy gTo 
of a wet spring. Our lungs inhale 
greedily the fresh, pure air, and we 
are ready for any work. We pass 
at the back of the Grand Stand, and 
three-quarters of a mile further, on 
the sloping Northern Downs on the 
centre of the Horse-shoo ridgo, we 
bri ; and soon after the second 
division, arriving by way of the 
Marine Parade, brigades also on 
White Hawk Down in nine solid 
black squares striped and banded 
with flushing scarlet. The London 
Scottish, the St. George’s, the Middle- 

there massed in solid 
phalanxes. 


The resemblance to a Derby Day 
a Higa ning ger goa 
gated with orange- 
sandwich papers, looks as it does in 
May at E After a like manner 
the little black people sprinkle over 
the grass, looking in the di like 
wavering trains of spilt gunpowder. 
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Mobs seethe up from acing leit 


on our right, and emerge 
gee eee aan: 
i ill. Behind the bri- 
gade are two lines of the 18th 
, all blue and gold, and 
behind them the Hampshire Guerilla 
Horse, the riders conspicuous in 
plumed wideawakes. It is supposed 
that the sprinkled ai alee aie ai 
sents nearly half a million of people. 
The Stand brims with dots. 
The between the Race Hill 
and Red Hill, two miles to the east, 
alone is mai § 
eon the brow of a hill, and thore are 
guns for the supposititious enemy's 


use above the Butt Valley on 
the southern extremity of Red Hill, 
near the O ean Road, about 


two miles from the Grand Staud. 
The Race Hill and Red Hill, in 
fact, form a basin with steep sides, 
bisected by White Hawk Down. 
Now as the us on their 
way to their stations, jolting and 
jolting, with their powder-chests, 
evers and linstocks, and muff-capped 
dians, ir horses driven by 
men in smock-frocks, wearing orange 
labels in their hats, like newly- 
ap conscripts, we are allowed to 
out, and unsling our havresacs, 
uncork our flasks, and lay down our 
ponderous rifles; and as tho twin 
eae paca 6 ean along cae 
© is along our 

ranks, there 1s time to look round on 
the brave and free shoreland we are 


resting near. 

See how the flect Sa sole OWsB 
are manceuvring over the sloping 
corn and fallow fields and along the 
Rnaey shoulders of the chalky hills! 

a lovely, fitful, and variable 
light glances over the thousands of 
happy faces, and over tho git 
of gray, black, and scarlet! hat 
is that semi-luminous wall of mist 
away there to the southern horizon ? 
Why, Englishmen, that is the great , 
sca, that 8 ‘ serves 
Leal asa ie cay aes 

ram ow ¢ gray i 
is, with tat quiet, subdued, lustrous 


Splendour upon it, just where the 
White specks of small as a 
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A running, clicking sound, then & 
prickly glitter of steel ts, a8 Wo 
to Noy Avorn a past = hen 

t is one W: 
Lord Clyde, chased by a cluster of 
Officers, plumed and laced, dashes 
past our ranks, and we 
With that regulated triplo movement 
so difficult to do with complete and 

Lord clyde = in—hunted 

goes again—hun 
— to the Grand oa and as he 
es so our brigades form into open 
column and ‘ march past.’ Wo take 
an hour and twenty minutes to do 
it, and then the bands begin again 
to thump, and pound, and chime. 

Wo get ra nervous as our 
handful approaches tho crisis. Our 
officers got more and more alert, 
They get quite pathotic in their 
appeals, or thoy wranglo among 

emselves. Tho brigades wind on 
towards the Stand like huge wriggling 
black snakos spotted with scarlet. 

Hawker, that amart and indefati- 
gable sergeant, becomes rather ‘ nag- 
plug’ and tormenting. Ile says, 
‘For Heaven's sake, gentlemon, keep 
still.’ You would really think from 
Hawker’s manner that o second 
Waterloo was about to commence. 
He is rather fretful at tho laxity 
of private Clmton. Ho dreadfully 
harasses that unfortunate youth. 
It is every moment, ‘Now do keep 
quot, Mr. Clnton;’ ‘ Now keep your 
rifle steady, Mr. Clinton ;’ ‘Now do 
look to the nght and unind tho wheel, 
Mr. Clinton ;’ ‘ Mind your fours, Mr, 
Chnton.’ Under this course of truat- 
ment, Clinton at an early hour be- 
comes pale and jaded. Officers should 
never ‘nag,’ for it wormes mon with- 
out improving them. 

No sound now but ‘Steady with 
that double,’ ‘Pray look to your 
centre,’ ‘Mind the wheel,’ ‘For- 
ward,’ and soon. Every man stiffens 
himself mto a hero. Evory méh 
squares his cheat and keeps his eyes 
staring forward, for wo aro just now 
marching past Lord Clyde. 

Wo are like a wall—yes, straight 
and even asa fortress wall. ‘ Bravo!’ 
the people applaud. ‘Best we've 
seen yet!’ is the cry as we double. 
There are absurd rumours that Lord 
Clyde is seen to applaud and 
M‘Murdo to point us specially out. 


t arms 
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But regiment has fortunate 
this happy hallucination, i : 


As we halt for a moment between 
the railed-off country aD etc ng itd 
tween the ale-barrels 


the doll the 
te inypoe, the, ple are ie 


Wasdles in baronches taking and 
recommending pale sherry — the 
Cinque Porta Volunteers in man- 
of-war dress, with 
Irish, 
bands 


The sham fight is now to com- 
menese. As the head of the long 
column clears the Grand Stand, tho 
Inns of Court, alert and soldier-like, 
trot off at the double to the Red 
Hill ridge in the Ovingdean direc- 
tion. ey arc to stand as the 
cnemy, who, having landed from the 
Hea and taken up a strong position, 

are about to force their way up 
the White Hawk Valley. 

The enemy must be turned. The 
firat division moves down into the 
valley, maasy and threntening. Threo 
battalions of the first triad aro 
thrown out for a reserve, under cover 
of the guns of the main battery, 
while the remainder deploys into Imo 
too the encmy’s advance. We 
stand and load near the guns, which 
are shay fra the linstock. 

t battalion of the City of 
London Brigade stole forward in 
twos as skirmishers. The pufis of 
white smoke and the running fire 
creep slowly up the hill to where the 
Imms of Court stand dark and thick 
m8 plantation. The enemy's skir- 
mishers retire to the main body, ond 
as the head of their column appears, 
our guns open on it with » deatoning 
roar, that surges back in echoes from 
the hills. 

The little army then retreated and 
ffmed bristling squares, that as 
from living pyramids vomited fire. 

rep Oibe ee the moved tow Med 
ix blac jit mo wards 
sca-shore to 


ser ae 
The odged [eat his 
first inonition: and his flank turned 
hy our seaward lines, brings u 1. 


re of artillery 2 the bn brow 
il eco a 
Gi oedet to eeabla he Boo to de- 
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swarming gans 
of Court, swift as in Chancery suits, 
rig in piggeoediery terrible 
an ABSIZCS, 4 swoop 
down on us, but were Agaareer by 
our tremendous sham fire. Artillery 
plied on artillery, and rifle on rifle, 
still, ious 88 in law-suits, 
these ‘fearful and wondrous men! 
formed again and advanced a second 
time to the attack. Again the 
lines were formed on the side of the‘ 
hill, and the squazes, iaticwirs mito 
ochellon, advanced eagerly 
port them, throwing qut latemisk. 
fos towards tho ea oes 

Gradually we descended ito the 
valley and entered into the thick of 
the work-—seemng no comrade’s head, 
however, jump off, and catching no 
bleeding front -rank man in our pity- 


ing arms. But still we had our 
troubles (particularly the stout men 
with taht boot The soft, padded 


turf left us, get wo camo to fallow, 
heavy, and dusty, encumbered with 
pray clinkers that hurt your ankles. 
‘Then we waded through green fields, 
where the yollow turmp blossoms 
reached to the noses of the shorter 
men. Last of all, and worst of all, 
came a hill of arable ground to go 
up at the double. The fat men fell 
behind as if they were shot. The 
line bocame a very ‘ rabbly’ one for 
a few moments, till wo got again on 
the level and commenced firmg hot 
and fast, by twos from the right, 
blazing away at our quiet, inoffensive 
old friend the sea, who yet has 
played us many a scurvy turn, too, 
a0 after all we do not much pity ‘him. 
Away there to the left the Hamp- 
shire Jaght Horse are scattered skir- 
mishing, some of the men dismount- 
ing and firing while their comrades 
-hold their horses, as the Charles the 
First Dragoons ured to do. 
There is all this time s hot fight 
going on at the other position. Thero 
have beon cartridges enough fired 
(some forty aman) to have slain 12,000 
Frenchmen. The Inns of Court, on 
their hill, change front constantly to 
rave their guns and meet the billowing, and 
Tho fire is rolling, billowng , and 
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tramendous. The lawyers, fond of 
an ‘action, take a good deal to kill 
won't surrender, but 
appeal to the ‘ultima ratio’ and a 
at the i ef ‘ Pro- 
‘warning ory of ‘ 

eS ee 
a hosssely fierce colonel, we tumble 
on one knee and throw out our por- 


See Delain 


black skirmishers dash in and throw 
¢hemselves under our wings of bayo- 
net oe our syuare opens & 


crackling 
Before the prickly hedges that spit 
fire the aneaihifte horsemen, 1n their 
turn, wheel end a8 sae ve 
spring up ofan, an in 
coluunn, that wedge that Napoleon 
knew #0 well how to drive mto tho 
heart of an enomy. 

The enemy are losing heart as 
they see the shadows lengthen, and 
begin to think of thar boats. Forced 
from theer position, they now craftily 
try to steal round the ndgo and 
debouch on the hill behind our 
artillery. Ther guns are moved to 
& new position, opposite the Grand 
Stand, and open a fire, replied to by 
our cannon, that are wheeled round 
to face them. 

Now to finally crash them our 
reserve is ordered up It is fresh 
and vigorous: it was with hus reservo 
that, as with a fresh and unblunted 
sword, Napoleon so offen defeated 
ee Austnana. We march with the 

rapidly down the Hawk 
Down Hillunto the second vallay, a5 
the first division retreats up tho 
other one. We form squares; we 
form sup lines in cchellon Pap 
shelving rows like oysters in a eae 
finally we form m Ime along 
werd extent of the valley, and, after 
sending skirmushers aloft, dashing 
up to the very top of the hill, sweep- 
ing away into the sea the suppo- 
sititious enemy. 

il sari being proclaimed be- 

tween ourselves and the pertinacious, 
hegre Inns of Court, we p 


to fra olley to diaharge our guns. 
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The firing is in the air—a* 
tremendous aching outburst of 
volcanic fire, accompanied 
alc clouds of reddish smoke 

of black wafery wad- 
cing The hill-echoes surge back 
ceping burst the terrific rear, 

80 fitful and Be and so fierce. 

Then we ground arms and put the 
ramrods in our rifle barrels till our 
to me that tas piene m dimchasgod 

nue pieoe is 

Slowly at last we march off through 
contented crowds on to the Marino 


very 
crowded. Handkerchiefs wave, kind, 
ht eyes greot us and thamk us 

ith eloquent silence. 

Wo pass tho Regent's hideous Pa- 
vilion just as the stars mako spnng- 
time in the sky, and in tho Lovel we 
once more disband to eat and drink. 

The twilight march to the station 
was again a triumph but of a laxer 
kand than that of tho murning—the 
band leave Poor Unele Sam to 
lament with tho inconsolable Su- 
sannah. Whole regiments burst out 
into sung under tho dark Titanic 
viaduct arches, and every one, from 
captain to drummer, feels that it 
has midecd ben a day to mark in 
one’s diary with white sea-coast 
chalk. Wo have proved to England 
that 20,000 men can start from 
London at seven in the morning, 
dnve an army of Frenchmen into 
the sea by sunset, and be back by 

midnight to a late supper. 

A gallant Belman officer, con- 
Rpicuous on the field by lus hugo 
white feather, expressed his delight 
and miso at such a volunteer 
army. The veteran M‘Murdo said 
such a day’s march was unproce- 
dented m Ijustory. Nout a single 
serious accident happened -during 
the day, and the universal im 
sion was that, with 150,000 suc 
men (8 force increasable in times of 
danger to 300,000 men, and with 
blouse regiments and government 
help toeven 500,000) men weacarcely, 
except for conquest, neoded fo éx- 

ive and numerous a regular 
army to taint garrison towns, to in- 
crease idle men, a aad to uitipately 
burden our pension list. 


n 
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WHITSUNTIDE. 


Dear Mr. Enrror, 

UMMAGING in an old trunk of 

mine the other day, I came u 
a well-worn Latin grammar, out of 
which fell a mysterious cardboard 
tablet, which upon examination 
proved to be a manuscript almanack 
neatly embellished with flourishes 
and annotations in a round school- 
boy’s hand, such as: 

‘x June. Played the Stumpington 
©. Club; stunning match. Licked 
them , with three wickets to go 
down. Jones ma: scored 
twenty-three rung. 

‘3rd. Got my remove into the 
“y fourth.” Old B. came down 


ped me & ov. 
«sth. Pulled up to Battersea in 


light “funny.” N.B. Dreadful row 
about smoking on the nver, &c. de.’ 

I had some difficulty in decipher- 
ing the above dates, as they had 
been struck out with heavy ink lnes 
for some days ie be to the 8th, 
ys ae ‘ee emphatically as 
‘Whi —hurray !’ 

The little document set mo think- 
ing of old days at Eastminster School, 
and the delight with which we 
baidiaga, T expos en long #6 1 

i suppose as long as 
live Whitsuntide will always be 
associated in my mind with ‘old B.,’ 
his generous ‘tips, and the good 
nature which induced him to go the 
round of rll possible metropolitan 
amusements with meon Whit Monday 
before I went back to the country. 

Old B. had chambers in the Tem- 
ple; but on these festive occasions 
we met for breakfast, by Lg 
ment, at the ‘Tavistock’ Hotel in 
Covent Garden, where to this day 
the sight of fruit and vegetable carts 
unlading amid the alternate odours 
co fresh flowers and hesternal to- 
becco—the general ‘rus in urbe’ 
rakiahness and jollity of the market 
have a charm for me from old asso- 


devilled kidneys, the hot rolls which 


one ate fear without a thought 
of d delicious, fresh- 
gathered water-cresses; the coffee— 


= 


was there ever auch coffee? No, not 
leoder pony oly himself have I 


looked in at the India Museum; de- 
scended into the Thames Tunnel 
(taking the Monumbat en route); 
then omnibus to the 
Colosseum, where, in my day, there 
were no end of attractions, viz.: a 
glyptothek full of the most beantifal 
plaster casts; a Swiss cottage, with 
real cascades; a live eagle chained to 
papier maché rocks which defied 
detection, and a lovely Swiss maiden, 
who sold cakes which I am con- 
vinced wore brought from Switzer- 
land—they were s0 very stale; an 
aviary ; a stalactite cavern (6d. extra), 
and an Elizabethan ascending room 
(the guide called it Elizabethian, but 
] ac him), in os we Nba 
woun a nearly as quickly 
85 We CO ii have walked: a diorama: 
@ panorama; as cyclorama— Ah! 
‘circumspice’ indeed! I think we 
were never tired of looking round in 
that elysium. 

Then there was the Polytechnic 
with its countless wonders, its trea~ 
sureseof art and science, its philoso- 
phical iments, its talented lec- 
turers—the serious gentleman with 
the orrery, and the funny demon- 
strator of the dissolving views (we 
only heard his voice in the dark, as, 
for instance, while arr ue of 
Omar was changing in ardin 
Mahille, or the Great i 
melted into the Niagara , and 
were surprised to find him rather a 
sinister-looking Belg in a black 
satin waistooat, the lights were 
turned on). 
T wonder if intrepid. young gentle 

wonder if in gen 
men still venture their lives, and 


Whitsuntide. 


0 
staff their ears with cotton, in that 
well- ted machine? I declare 


fae hich — 
w 
cline to do. mt ptt I know I 


n, pu hanging 

I Pavtahniete I shoal onjoy ‘tho 
Pa c now; my steps no longer 
haunt the Baker Streot Backes but 
there is one holiday resort that I 
always visit with ronewed pleasure 

—JI mean the British Musown. 
Pri country cousins of a not 
altogether unpreposseasing appoar- 
ance, me off there the other 
day, and I was 2a delighted to renew 
my acquaintance with the great 
overgrown establishment. How can 
T attempt to describe all we saw 
there? My fair relations made co- 
ious notes about the zoological col- 
ection; and I havo uo doubt are 
hans Ht a in tho characteristics of 
molluscous, and annulose 
animals know the adele be- 
ween fagrades an gitigrades 
much Beater than your humble ser- 
vant. Of course we saw M. Du 
Chaillu’s gorillas, and tho mastodon, 
and the bird-catching spider, and the 
chlamydosaurus, or frilled lizard of 
North Australia, with a large folded 
et the neck, like ee 

nutmeg igeons whic 

feed on aromatic rh, od and 80 Wee 
no 8 


and is Bee ts 


of se (I know some ditto ditto in 
VOL. L.——NO. V. 


England); and the fi lemur, 
which eatin Leotard nim in the 


trapeze. 
As we approached the Lophophorus 
ce evans, aloes ag casant, and 
of the 
‘ats Stink a teated With hum- 
blor feathers of his partner, I could 
not help feeling that civilized hu- 
manity reverses at least one principle 
of nature in lower a It : 
our mates who aro arrayed in purple 
and valenciennes, in cashinores and 
‘moire antique,’ while we walk hum- 
bly in British broadcloth ; and, if we 
inay believe some transatlantic ladies, 
are really the inferior animals of the 
twain. 
. es #8 8 

Tf I had been an aldorman, I might 
have lingered long and fondly over 
the model of the gigantic fossil tor- 
toixe. How many quarts of turtle 
soup might tho animal have af- 
forded? How many cubic feet of 
verdant obesity? A sag ipa of 
this cast ought really to be sent to 
the Mansion House. 

Then there aro the right and left 
legs of the Dinornis giganteua, a slice 
from whose drumstick alono would 
dine any reasonable family in May- 
fnir ; and the wondrous Megatherium 
Americanum, at the tip of whose 
colossal vertebree depended an offi- 
cial ticket, with 


‘PLEASE ROP TO TOUCI TIA AULCIMEN ’ 





inscribed thereon. 

When the brute lived and stalked 
weal ha oy Ae I think the caution 
Ww ve unnecessary. 

on through fossil, mine- 
a ad botanical collections, to the 
Egyptian Room, and find ourselves 
ma the midst of ote scarabeoi, 

ynocephah, 

what not? Great ‘ae he 
fested by the ladics in the ask se 
dress, and various appliances for the 
toilet, with which tho walls are 


gays our 
the pomatum on it alone would have 
26 
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justified the appellation. This box 
hold the koh] with which they paint- 
ed their gyes ; those tweezers were 
wielded with a depilatory object. Is 
female vanity, then, of this age alone, 
or of the last century? Is it three 

years 


hundred or three 
old? It was stibium then—it is 
reo ‘Gar ai and to Rie end of 
go on up 
their faces, i tree on 
their heads, or in their petticoats, 
while westand by, and, as becomesour 
gallant nature, wonder and admire. 
The Prince of Denmark began tu 
moralize ovor a singlo akull, and if I 
had been of a sentimental nature, 
there isno knowing what rhapsodies ] 
night have uttered over the tightly- 
swathed mummics which abound 
in this department; but, in truth, 
the dart of Mors smva Mors secms 
somewhat blunted in the British 
Museum; and I saw English dam- 
sols laughing over the remains of Har- 
sontiorf and Har-em-bhai, as though 
those gentlemen had nevor oxisted 
seo in their present condition. 
Thore are mummies of cats placed 
on their beam-ends, without legs or 
tails; mummics of bulls, jackals, 
snakes, crocodiles, rams, and fish; 
linen marked in the corner for the 
benefit of some laundress of the 
period ; children’s toys; musica] in- 
struments; wea of war; authors’ 
ts and artists’ palottes; tools; 
; dice; chairs; a table; fruit 
a ean and (O mirabile mae 
two ducks for cooking, an 
some broad. 
After this, what can one not ima- 
gine? When Lord Macaulay’s fa- 
mous New Zealander (at present, per- 


, held in some ble form 
allots in a balloon on Eemnceo Hill, 
who can say what that enterprising 
and antipodal tourist sar rh 
home with him? The pen with which 
enalhiter dg ep bar wrclke re a a 
from which I imbibe Mr. Bass’s 


is ‘& conversazione wi 
prevalent at Thebes a few thonsand 


€ 
years ago. The guests bear a re- 
markable resemblance to each other, 
and but for the great number assem- 
bled, one might suppose it to be a 
family perty. Slave girls ina Light 
, 8 


guished-looking person 
mating boroaf agreeable,“ Ah| 
Mrs. Tjancplicotad to see you; 
charming quartets this, is it not ?’>— 
Pepe sie my = do take act es 
0 ns. Negus indeed— 
wonder shel thee wondrous cups 
contained ; Hci Bsc lex 
apparatus 0 ps gar in 
corner was the last patent stove 
of the time; I wonder if that he- 
catomb of game on the sideboard 
we iles of fruit, were really 
by the company, or only 
bronght in for show, as they say 
a used to appear at London 
ao in fro carly of the arse 
century, and were priva 
removed afterwards. Some of the 
young ladies carry bouquets, and 
others epee of fruit. = wt 
musicians playing on one side 
think they must be j 
they look so hot and ), and the 
rout-reats aro packed as close asin a 
ir drawing-room. 


of art for hours, had not my rural 
relations pulled me off to look at 
some other novelty; and what with 
the Nineveh bulls, majolica ware, 
the gorillas, the thenaic frieze, 
the Mastodon ohioticus, Venetian 
glass, and heterobranchous gastero- 
pods, I really have rather s confused 
oe 
remem ; 
and that is, that I was very glad to 
to my chambers, where, 
e influence of a 
I indited this letter. In wit- 
I affix my hand, 
And remain. 


Yours very drowsily, 
DEWBEREY. 


a 
i 


Ww 


A 
d 
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MEDIUMS. 


HAVE read somewhere that the 
belief that disembodied spirits 
may be permitted to revisit this 
world has its foundation upon that 
sublime hope of immortality which 
is at once the chief solaco and 
test triumph of ee Prien 
may app thoso 
purely j ‘spirituabste who 
lieve in the a and solemn 
visitations of departed spirits on an 
* office of rebuke or warning; but tho 
sublime hope of immortality can 
have small presence in the breasts 
of those whogan sit at a table and 
summon the spirits of their dearest 
relatives while they coolly amoke a 
cigar and indulge m flippant talk 
with the gaping company around 
page npbar however, mity ae 
only distinguishing peculiarity o 
the magic of the pees day. Tho 
alchemysts of old wore black vel- 
vet gowns covered with cabalistic 
signs, and surrounded all their opera- 
tions with an atmosphere of solomnity 
and mystery. Paracelsus, Father 
Hell, Flamel, AsripDs, Borris, Cagli- 
ostro, and all the magicians of the 
middle age still preserved the state 
and circumstance becoming their 
assumed supernatural powers; and 
even Mesmer, in days, 
thought it neccessary to appear 
among his patients arrayed m tho 
habilimenta of Prospero. The no- 
velty in magic in those times con- 
sisted simply in successive modi- 
fications the old 7 Lik seg 
alchemy was exploded the enthu- 
siasts and the quacks invented now 
delusions based upon the powers of 
rag ;, and bioet sean of 
Operation, being su no laws, 
and capable of every kind of de- 
ceptive — o enabled as 
magicmongers play an infim 
variety of entertaining tunes upon 
the same facile string. Thus we 
have had in succession, ism, 


to some little respectability and dig- 


wero at least founded upon a scien- 
tific idea, which was to some cxtent 
capable of demonstration; and it 
cannot be — that = oie 
were men of learning capacity. 
thi ad need d character 
1is advanced an 

that the only magic which the 
public will accept should be one of 
tho gromest kind, utterly revolti 

ee pare and ic ged pa = eer 
chiefly by and uneduca 

persons of hin oieree But thore 
is ovidently much shrowdness in 
theso modern wizards, vulgar and 
ignorant as thoy are. They read 
tho bent of ue Doouse folly as a 
sharper takes of the victim 
whom he intends to delude and 
cheat. They have discerned ono 
thing,—that tho age wanted a no- 
velty in its magic, and that it 
wanted it sorved up in a way that 
would accord with the habits of tho 
time and strip the marvellous of all 
thoso pretentious mysteries and 
hocus-pocus ceremonies at which 
the age has loarned to laugh. So 
the modern practitioner oxide 
the wand, the cabalistic gown, and 
shadowy laboratory, and performs 
his ic arrayed in the habili- 
ments of every day hifo, in a inodern 
drawing-room. re is & Dew Pe 
sation—a magician in peg-tops, 
working his conjurations with @ 
cigar in his mouth in tho first floor 
of a fashionablo lodging-house, in 
the light of day, and within sight 
and ing of the broad awako 
traffic of the London streets, In 
this fashion does Mr. F——. perform 
his conjurations and put you in 
diroct communication with the other 
world at his residence in the centre 
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mer was the rage; and high and 
low, rich and , credulons and 
unbelieving, to con- 
nig themselves of the of 
mighty magician who made 
such cent Men- 
mer took care thaf n should 
be wanting to heighten effect 
of the magnetic charm. In all Paris 


there was not a house 0 ate ly 
edie ga as M. caper Richly 
lass threw 5 religions 
light Tiaht on ie spacious saloone, which 
were almost covered with mirrors. 
Orange blossoms scented the air of 
his a a oad ar most 
expensive m antique 
vases on ae chimney-piece ; ze b 
harps si ad melodions music from 
distant cote while sometimes 
a sweet famale voice from above, or 
bolow, stole softly upon the myste- 
rious silence that was insisted upon 
from all visitors. The affair was 
variously pronounced ‘ delightful,’ 
‘wonderful,’ ‘amusing.’ And this 
was how M. Mcamor operated. ‘In 
tho centro of the room was placed 
an oval vessel, about four fect in 
diameter, in which was & 
soy? : gg ; 
magn zod water, and disposed in 
, with their necks outwards. 
Water vas then poured in so as to 
flings oe eee and ghablota 
iron to increase the mag- 
netic effect. Tho vessel was then 
covered with an iron lid pierced 
ben holes, through which iron rods 
cre inserted. Around this the 
patient sat, holding cach other by 
ci a and applying ag ae rie 
rods to eas 
horton as were affiic Then oe 
in assistant magnetizers, strong, 
lusty young men, who rubbed the 
patients down the spine, using gentle 


fetes nad Han ap tenon . the 
pops em out of coun- 
tenance them by the 


to magnetize by 
eye | Gradually the cheeks of the 
ee —- to toa (no wonder), 
the imagination to become 
hnflered, and off they went, one 
after another, 3 convulsive fits 
laughing, and 


all became in- 
scram wail the midst of 
this Mfcsmer made his appearance 
dremmed‘ in a long robe of lilac- 


Mediwme. 


coloured silk, and waving his wand 
like . He awed the still 
sensible by his eye, and the violence 
of their symptoms diminished. He 
stroked the insensible with his 
ihe spite keel Aes pte Slee 
10 gures eir 
breast and abdomen with a his ] 
‘It is impossible, 
; ‘to conceive the 
sensation which Mesmer’s experi- 
ial oontsoveeny in the @aaly agea 
gical controversy in the early ages o 
the Catholic Church was conducted 
with greater bitterness.’ The report 
a ve most gy medical men o 

e day tpon these strange mani- 
festations was to this effect :—- _ 
the only proofs advay, ed in sup 
of animal magnetism were the ¢ 
it andiced on the human body; 
that those effects could be produced 
without or other magnetic 
manipulations; that all those mani- 
pulations and never produce 
any effect at all if employed without 
the paticnts’ knowledge; and that 
therefore imagination did, and ani- 
mal magnetism | did not, account for 
the phenomena.’ 

So one after the other these dclu- 
sions of a past day were exposed 
nnder the ij ht of scientifie know- 
ledge, and ther apostles were fan 
to retire into seclusion to escape the 
ridicule of their learned opponents 
and the resentment of their morti- 
fied dupes. Who could continue to 
belicve in the alchemyst when he 
had no gold to show as the result of 
all his crucible work in that mys- 
terious laboratory? The lapse of 
two or three generations was suffi- 
cient to prove that the elixir of life 
which they pretended to have dis- 
covered was impotent to prolong 
the lives of those who boasted that 
they held the secret in their hands. 
But such is the credulity of mankind, 
such the popular appetite for super- 
natural ers, no sooner is 
one delusion than another 
succeeds it and takes its place. It 
is meneioract? nis of bata 
0 tors 0 0: phe en ve 
been mostly and impostors, 
their disci va in many in- 
stances followed out their practices 
in sincerity and good faith. M. de 
Puysegar, the digciple of Mesmer, 
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tes a firm believer in the art which 
ractised. He magnetized a tree, 
cia 
ranches gave e magnetic 
influence to all who touched them. 
Dr. Marmaduc was also a believer 
at the outset, but afterwards became 
a dexterous trickster, and gulled 
the good people of Bristol to some 
me tice 7 . host followors 
in on—Holloway, who charged 
five guineas for admission to his 
séances ; Loutherbourg, the ar- 
tust, and his wife, whose house at 
Hammersmith was sometimes gur- 
rounded by as many as threo thou- 
sand persons wating for the privi- 
lege of admission at throo gwuneas @ 
head; and the crazy old woman 
near by, who called herself a ‘ Lover 
of oe of God.’ 
present spirit-rapping mania, 
though it flourishes ie time 
of gencral enlightenmont, cxhibits 
greater tenacity of life than of 
its predecessors. It is oe since 
Mr ns stood in the yullory for 
his share in the Cock Lane decep- 
tion, and it is fully ten years since 
lus American iplo, Mr. Stone, 
Was ex as a clumsy impostor. 
That showman’s pet medium, Mrs. 
Hayden, was the first to discover 
that rapping on a table was the 
language of departed spirits. Mrs. 
Hayden contrived to deceive a few 
credulous and unobservant people, 
but the moment two acute and 
watchful gentlemen vimted her, to 
put her powers to the test, she 
iled to ae. any part of her 
poste er spirits could rap, 
t they could not tell their own 
names; and sometimes they affected 
to be disembodied when they were 
in the flesh walking the carth. It 
was eget to all the world 
that Mrs. Hayden was a contemp- 
tible impostor, and for the moment 
spirit-rap was laughed out of 
fashion. But after an interval of a 
few years we have another Ameri- 
can Importation in the person of 
Mr. H——, who tickles the fancy of 
our idle and ennuicd population 
with floating bodies, self-playi 
accordions, and a luminous ‘ 
a pra to us os 
0 ving performed re 
the Emperor of the French and 
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made a convert of the Em 
Eugénie. Ho is at once nero 
into the fashionable drawing-rooms 
fnguished for leaming and intelli 

or learning and in 
gence, puffs his supernatural powers 
in one of the leading periodicals of 
the day. Mr. F—— follows imme- 

diately to introduce the 

variety of reading inscriptions en- 
closed in opaque envelopes, and 
bringing out blood-red inscriptions 

on the skin of his arm. And so 
the town runs mad about apirit- 
Hore is the great ovil. 
quacks, as 
every observant person who has 
tested their powers can testify; but 
their disciples are deluded believers. 
It is a melancholy fact that spirit- 
rapping, in all its serious- 
ness, has become one of the most 
fashionable amusements of the day. 
In Wost end drawing-rooms, in 
family parlours, andin club smoking- 
sanctums persons of intelhgence and 
education sit down to spirit-rapping 
as they st down to a game of cards, 
Theso persons are, for the most 

part, believers, and yot they 
about the conjurations without the 
slightest show of reverenco. They 
rit at tha table with pipes in their 
mouths, and drink grog whilo thoy 
question the spirits of thoir departed 
xonds. I cannot imagino more 
revolting impiety than this. Tho 
solomnity of the gravo and the great 
cabana of _ = phere gigi 
playthings, and the spirits of tho 
dead, which religion teaches us to 
belicve retum to the Almighty 
Creator who gavo them, are sum- 
moned to revisit carth with as little 
ceremony as is used to ais Fae 
servant from the kitchen. Jt would 
be bad enough to make a joke of a 
er eres 
t TC OU 
who are izant of the y Brag 
tea eb i ep el 
t spirituali ices are very 
commonly seemed ging! ey full belief 
that the spirits of tho dead do 
respond when called upon, and that 
the whole affair is not a farce, but a 
real manifestation from the other 
world. I have no doubt whatever 
that in every private circle where 
spiritualism is practised there is 
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always st least one who 
deliberately sids the ion by 
‘These are persons 


who have, in the first instance, been 
decei ves, and who sub- 
sequently take a delight in deceiy- 


family who, truthful in everything 
else, are yet cheats and tnckstars 
when they sit down to a round table 
to astonish their friends with the 
manifestations of spirita. Others 
are the victims of a delusion to 

Which their nervous and im 
em, 


per De powers . 


journalists—men who claim to 

ogre eno np 
and even are among the 
disciples of 
Do they ever reflect upon the 
chargcter of the founders of their 
new faith? Look at Mr. Bennett’s 





Mediums. 


characteristic portraits of the Me- 
dium. Those be your prophets, 
That man in the built-up stock is 
in reality @ solemn idiot, coarse, 
uneducated, vulgar, but with all the 
se assurance, and tangles 
ness of an overpowering hum 
The very heaviness - his nipe 
dence is deceiving, His trickery is 
concealed By ih @ cloak of pasaivo- 
face betrays nothing 
ts hyposiy is a dull, stagnant 
detection cannot sir 
ou feel at once that this is no con- 


leading mediums. juror; and when he does 


wonderful, the credulous say, ‘ This 
traneous iffuéncee—a cones 
traneous influences—an unconscious 


Mediums. 


agent—in fact, a medium.’ So the 
credulous, hunting after a new sen- 
pegs ial oop 


bug. 
fully hidden by a vel of moroestenn 


Here we have the medium of the 
private a ag Rec th 
raps out messages er, 
who was buried only Mishary the 
medium who is so impressed by the 
sentences he bungles out on the 
paper that he comes to believe him- 
self capable of doing what he pre- 
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This is a sullen fellow, who would 
revel in deception, who would deceive 
others until he deceived himneif. 
He looks gloamy enthusiast 

to lose what little brains he 
sesses and cut his throat soffie day. 


tends todo. He is the type of the 
disciple that the impostor and the 
q send forth into society to give 
an air of truthfulness and innocence 
to the grossest and most blas- 
phemous delusion that ever turned 
rae heads of mankind in any age or 
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ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES. 
a Créme ve la Crime. 


HE Sours Sra Bussite—No; in 
the brief page or two allotted 

to these Notes, we will not attempt 
to tell ied gs old tin of 
1720. e ow cy g 
about that sent affair oe = 
great-great- thers grand- 
mothers, and all degrees of cousin- 
hood, went crazy together over a 
ridiculous notion that a certain set 
of directors in 1 back strect in the 
City had hit upon an ingenious con- 
trivance by which they could not 
only pey off the National Debt (at 
waan’t 60 then a8 now, remem- 
ber), but also mako covery ano who 
would venture a fow odd hundreds 
in the undértaking, ‘ rich beyond the 
dreams of avarico,’ as Johnson, with 
more proscience, promacd should 
befal the adventurers in Thrale’s 
yeas aes rtainly, it was thet 

ery strange, certainly, it was 

such visions should have been 
devmed realities — so strange that 
wo might almost have persuaded 
ourselves that it was because the 
thing happoned in those far-off dark 
ages, When stonm was only employed 
for couking potatocs—was It #0 cni- 
ployed then?—and electric telo- 
graphs were unknown; were it not 
that wo oursclyes huve expected 
almost as great results to flow from 
dabbling in railway shares as ever 
our ancestors anficipated from the 
purchase of South Sca stock. Had 
we not, too, our Railway King, at 
whose frown mortals grow pale; he- 
fore whose throne sinner and sant, 
lawn sleeves and coat of serge, beau- 
ty and bravery, learning and wit, all 
did homage as willing and lowly as 
ever did prince and peer, and duch- 
ess and dairy id, before the chairs 
of the haughty ‘South Sea Kings’ 
of whom that simple-hearted senator 
complained in the House of Com- 
mons—* We have made these men 


ha now, if one were to ariso 

With the genius of a Law or a Blunt— 

it pag br ale even tho lesser genius 

of a Budeon-—some new Mississippi 
e 


scheme or South Sea Bubble might 
find its adhcrents and its victims; 
for, as Sir Isaac Newton very philo- 
sophically said, when asked, in the 
midst of the turmoil, how high he 
thought the South Sea fever-heat 
would mount? ‘Madam, there isno 
calculating the madness of people.’ 
To calculate the motions and deter- 
mine the levity of the moon would 
to the author of the ‘ Theory of Gra, 
vitation’ have been an vasy 0 
tion, but who could undertake to 
calculate the phases or settle the 
linnts of terrestrial }#..acy ? 

In trath, 1t was a mad time that of 
the summer of 1720; and Ward has 
taken the mania at itahighest. You 
recolloct, no doubt, how that ‘ Merry 
South Soa }ullad,’ as it calls itself, 
of ‘the Grand Elixir, or the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone Discovered,’ describes 

acene '— 
“In London stands a tamous pile, 
And near that pile an Alley, 
Where merry crowds for richt» toil, 
And Wisdom stoups to Folly 
+ * * * 
Here stars and gartis ilu appar, 
Among our lords the rabble , 
To Iny and sell, to see and hear, 
The Jews and Gentiles squabble. 
Our greatest ladies hither come 
And ply in charlots daily ; 
Oft pawn thei jewels for a sun 
To venture in the Alley.’ 

And you recollect how, agam, 
Dean Swift, writing of all these ‘ bold 
adventurers’ who in thousands came 
to that ‘narrow sound, but deep as 
hell, Change Alley, dreadful name!’ 
relates that— 

* Meantime accure on Garr’ way Cliffs, 
A savage race by shipwrecks fed, 

Lie waiting for the foundered skiffs, 
And strip the bodice af the dead’ 

Well, wo have here the scene of 
the picture from which our Note is 
this month taken. The South Sea 
Bubble stimulated alike the cul 


and the pen of the satirist. ica- 
turists as well as poets and F 
and preachors and politi found 


in it abundant materials for profit- 
able occupation. It was upon tho 
South Sea Bubble that Hogarth 


« 


— awa 
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Artists’ Notes from Choice Pictures. 


e 
fleshed his ‘maiden graver. He had, 
it is true, burlesqued the countenances 
of his neighbours and acquaintances, 
but his public venture as a 
satinst was a rade engraving which 
was sold for a shilling—it would scll 
for agra Sorc now—of ‘The 
South Sea Bubble, an Allegory ; 
W. Hogarth, inv. et scoulp., 1721.’ 
Hogarth was just three-and-twenty 
then: perchance he had made an 
unlucky venture in tho stock, and in 
this way took his revenge. Thero 
is eee much in the engraving, 
9 Bay the exception is a consider- 
able ono—the evidence of a keen eye 
for the salient points of a popular or 
fashionable folly. At any rate there 
is a wide dis®nce between it and the 
‘South Sea Bubble’ before us. 

Mr. Ward, when he sent this pic- 
ture to the Royal Academy, quoted 
the last four lnes printed abovo 
from the ‘Grand Elixir, and no 
doubt looked farther into the ltera- 
ture of tho period. But he drow 
lus inspiration primanly from a 
passuge in Lord Mahon’s history, 
where, describing the scene in 
peal Alley, he says (vol. 1i. p. 
II) ~~ 

‘The crowds were so great within 
doors that tables with clerks wero 
set in the streets. In this motloy 
throng were blended all ranks, all 
professions, and all parties—Church- 
men and Dissenters, Whigs and 
Tories, country gentlomen and bro- 
kers. An eager strifo of tongucs 
prevailed in this second Rabel; nev 
reports, now subsecriphons, new 
transfers, flew from mouth to 
mouth; and the voice of ladies 
(for even many ladies had turned 
gamblers) rose loud and incessant, 
above the general din.’ 

The scene thus spiritedly de- 
scribed, Mr. Ward faithfully om- 
bodied. To all the characters men- 
tioned by the historian, the painter 
has given a visible existence. And 
it is pleasant to note that the his- 
pliment paid {him by the painter 

id to hi © painter. 

picture was exhibited Lager ve 

In a volume of the history published 

sn ase enya 
in which, ) 

exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 

he says, with evident reference to 
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Ld 
this picture: ‘There the historian 
may oe own descri 
tions far ex ” and he adds 
it a note exprossive of his ‘ warm 
appreciation of the genius and suo- 
history ("A Boone i=" Obuge Alley 

* ein ey 
in 1720”) bas been illustrated b: 
Mr. E. M. Ward.’ (Vol. vi. p. 327. 
More graceful testimony to the 
fidelity of his realization of a re- 
markable scene, historical painter 
coukl not desire. It would he idle 
to weaken its effoot by corroborativo 
remarks, and for omticism this is 
noithor the place nor the season. 
From this picture our artist has 
taken as his contra) figure tho lady 
who occupics the most conspicuous 
wsition mm the original. She is 
ly one we can sympathize with, 
as wo do with tho Duchess of Leslic’s 
picture. Sho is of high rank, we 
seo that, by hor suporb ar, by the 
chariot she has just quitted, by the 
tall footman who, with his gold- 
headed stick, struts at hor hools. 
Sho 1s handsomo, ectly woll- 
bred, has a delicate d, a placid 
countenance. But there is some- 
thing on that smooth face which 
tells that hor past is not altogether 
& pleasant to dwell on; that 
her future is not likely to be. Has 
she gumbled at basset befero sho 
cane hore to gamble in stock? Sho 
ix & young widow, you seo; her 
statcly footman is in full mourning ; 
sho has not put off her ‘ weeds,’ and 
the likeness of her husband hangs 
conspicuously on her breast. Before 
long, it may has not the painter 
suggested as much ?—it will share 
tho fate of the diamond-sot miniature 
which another far lady is pledging 
to the cunning Jow broker m his 
rh , improvised there on tho 
eft for the benefit of unsuccessful 
speculators. But just now madam 
has her eyes dirocted furtively to- 
wards that gaudy fop in the® 
tod ‘arearesily by his aaa pe 
trac y by hi 80 
much as by the news he is readi 
aloud from the prospectus in, 
hand, and expatiating upon with 
superabundant iculation, of ‘A 
New Company, Capital One Million, 
for a P Motion.’ She pon- 
ders the chances of the scheme, and 
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hesitates whether to risk a little on 
it, or all on the giant stock, which 
the placard just posted outside Gar- 
raway’s tells has risen to a thousand 
remium. Between the two, she 
neither nor ear for tho 
miserable urchin who is he 
importunately for a crumb from 
her store. 

The fop with his scheme has, 
however, a more absorbed auditor 
in the country squire, who has at 
this d 8 juncture brought his 
daughtcr to see London society, and 
has been drawn into the vortex. He 
is a certain victim. The daughter— 
a frank, Eusspecune rustic beauty 
—forms, with her wondering, inno- 
cent face, a charming contrast to the 
shrewder, worldly, and somewhat 
blasé London dame; and the con- 
trast is the more marked os our 
artist has here brought them mto 
immediate contact. 

The swoet sad face on the Icft 


e 


Make Hay Whilst the Sun Shines. 


of the town lady is, in the original, 
the companion of the care-stricken 
warrior who is descending the steps 
on the right of the picture. In an 
evil hour he has been tempted to 
embark his all—probably to risk 
something more—m one of the many 
saw schemes lately a arriba 
1 promising one for ‘ ing 
Deal boards out of Sawdust ’?— 
and, as the bill on the door indicates, 
already the wreck is total. He turns 
away overwhelmed with despair and 


remorse. His plans and prospects 


are all shattered; but he has an. 
angel at his side to whisper words 
of courage and comfort in this his 
deepest. gloom, and we may surely 
trust that her honestes“opefnl affec- 
tion will ore Jong find a way to his 
heart, and bring peace to his con- 
science. 

Look on that firm yct tender 
countenance and judge if it be not 
80. 


MAKE HAY WHILST THE SUN SHINES. 
A Probverh Paraphrascd. 


AKRE hay whilst the sun shines, whate’er be your lot; 
Enjoy life, whilst enyoy 1t you may. 
Oh, ne’er be this tme-honvured maxim forgot: 
Make hay, whilst the sun shines, make hay ! 


In the season of youth, when the heart’s mm its apripg, 
Ero a hope has had time to decay, 

Ere your vigour of arm, or of spint, take wing, 
Mako hay, whilst the sun shines, make hay ! 


Po Fame, Rank, Ambition, or fortune your mark, 
Or those treasures that pass not away, 
If you wait till to-morrow, your sky may be dark; 
ake hay, whilst the sun shines, make hay! 


Would you chain the wild wing of the runagate Love, 


Don't fo 
And since 


t that his season is May ; 
inter vouchsafes us few rays from above, 


Make hay, whilst the sun shines, make hay! ‘ 


"Mid the chances of life, when a prizo may be won, 
Shun the danger that waits on delay : 

Ere the day Le far spent and the night comoth on, 
Make hay, whilst the sun shines, make hay! 


Auanio A. Warts. 
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THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


T is the morning so long wished 
for by boating men—the rem 


i : 

"ithe sky is bright, and bluo as 
steel over the Thaines, but koenly 
cold, for the acid ‘ north north-vcast’ 
is blowing, to the horror of rhou- 
matic old admurals at Chelsca and 
invalids in general, especially of 
those hving near the river, whero 
the water seems always to sorve as 
a sort of hong, ou which to sharpen 
the eige of the wind. 

Hundreds of old University men 
have risen this very ag eae and 
looked anxio with half-shaved 
faces at the gilt arrow vances on 
the stable roof, or crept down stairs 
in dressing-gowns to peer at the 
barometer in the hall or the bil- 
liard-room, and from that chilly but 
favourable augury have taken com- 
fort. In many a stable court, ton, 
the grooms and coachmen have been 
long since out with their heads in 
the air sniffing the wind and pre- 
dicting a fine but cold day tor 
‘ master and the young ladics.’ 

The Oxford and Cambridge men 
who will pull to-day for ‘the blue 
mband’ ‘of the Thames havo been 
long i training, living the lifo of 

ladiators, with a regimen and 
urs rigorously enforced by stern 
taskmasters. They have long shun- 
nod delight, and ‘ lived laborious 
days,’ and all for the prize that is 
hay bere beet lis aly 
The ve n rising y a 
med ing two mules before 
breakfast, avoiding smokmg, feed- 
ing on simple fare, taking gruel for 
supper, and going to bed nightly 
for weeks soon after ten. They, 
have borne like heroes the palling 
monotony of food and the customary 
mental depression; but they are 
now at last changed to India-rubber 
men, untiring, unwindable, stanch 
ulldogs, hopeful, elastic, vigor- 
ous. From their adolescence strong 
men, they are now become duo- 


decimo ns, 
@ 


They have learnt to beds, ero 
to become, as it wero, a pha- 
lanx or nation; to allow for cach 
other’s faults; and to -hu- 
mouredly club together cach other’s 
excellencies in rowing without envy, 
brag, or over-confidence. They arc 
at this momont prepared to bear 
cither victory or defeat without pre- 
swaption and without despondency. 
In , they are brave young En- 
glishmen, carrying healthy minds in 
healthy bodics. 

To-day is to prove all that these 
sixtcon English athletes have learnod 
in the long pull from Oxford to 
Nuncham, and the hard pull from 
Cambridge to Bottisham. The ox- 
perionces gamed on tho Isis and ¢he 
Cam must now or nover bear fruit. 
Those clear, marked, quiet thirty 
strokes a minute must to-day be 
quickened to thirty-nino or forty. 
‘The grip of the water,’ ‘ tho fall 
of the backs, and ‘the finish of 
the strokes’ must be simultaneous, 
Oxford! Thore must be tiger dash 
and race-horso speed, I tell you, but 
no careless haste, Cambridge, or all 
will bo lost by such want of har- 
mony, by such carelessness. 

They tell me that a murderer 
who has been m an agony of fevorish 
suspense during his trial grows 
calm and often sleeps woll when he 
knows that ho is irrevocably to be 
hung, 40 terrible to the lLuman mind 
is suspense. And henco it 1s, per- 
haps, that though every day’s prac- 
tice on the new water has shown an 
increase of speed, our University 
boating men are glad that the day 
has at last come for the final con- 
test. They have grown tirod of 
being photographed, of betting, and 
of the isulated ‘loafing’ river-side 
public-house life in general. They 
are weary of looking generally in a 
blind, speculative way into tho 
future, and, lke soldiers under fire, 


long for the hand-to-hand battle. 
The old town of Putney begins to 
fill, There is talking from door to 


door. The chicf saddler gt his 
castle gate chats with the chief 


rd 
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butcher at his, and both 
ble 


arrive like a fugitive army, and 
along the Hammersmith and 

roads the cabs and broughams 
move in jostling procession. Swells 
and bargemen, schoolboys and old 
watermen, crowd the roads in one 
vast republican rabble; as for the 
river banks they grew black with 
our sombre-gar nation hours 
since, and at Putney the scene is 
like a fair. 

‘ Half-past. cleven !’ by the clock ; 
and now the steamers begin to 
arrive at Putney ono by one. I 
count fourteen—not including ao 
private paddlo, a screw, and a 
tug-boat. cre are: ‘The 
Victoria, ‘ Flora,’ ‘ Starlight, ‘Wa- 
verley, ‘Citizen, and the rest, 
brimmed up with black pyramidical 
multitudes that inate on the 
very paddle-boxes. They cheer. 

every one cheers, just to give 
vent to hia feelings, and the coster- 
shout their battle cries. 

The Oxford and Cambridge two 
eight-oared cuéters touch the water 
almost at {uc same moment—a few 


e same stalwart, 


appearance. 
I don’t like the look of things,’ 
BAYR a man, who had 
me; ‘it's very 
Oxford eight have 


The University Boat Race. 


opian 8ere- 
nader, excited by the sight of the 
Crow. 


‘ Five to four on the Cambridge,’ 
eS ee oe 
BW . ON, races it is 
the men without who are 
most violent in their to bet, 
jast as the man without any vote at 
all is always the noisiest shouter at 
an election. I refused both bets. 

All eyes (and some such bright 
ones) are fixed upon the boats and 
the — _ The or filled with 
jangling opinions jar one on 
tho other Tike bells out of tune. 
Some said the Cambridge men are 
not strong and heavy enough. 
Others swear violently that, as for 
the Oxford men, there ‘was too 
much of them.’ One knowing man 
with a straw hat and bluo riband 
assured me plainti that ‘ Nos. 6 
and 7 of the Oxford boat were not 
old and steady enough,’ that as for 
the bow, ho was a stone too heavy; 
while Nos. 4 and 5, who ought to 
have been the bi men in the 
boat, were positively tho smallest.’ 
Upon hearing which, I was in- 
stantly told by the speculative 
waterman before mentioned, that 
though the Cambridge coxswain 
was light enough, ho had been 
told by a third cousin of his that 
he (the coxswain) hadn’t a clear 
head; and as for their side 
balancing their bow side, it didn’t 
do it — Some one behi 
n 
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*and therefore very easily upsct; the 
rowlocks are ex on stlt-liko 
iron outri , 80 that the narrow- 
ness of the does not take away 
their leverage. The outside planks 
are French polished, and shine like 
the skins of thorough-bred racers. 

The Indian’s bark canoe, through 
which you feel the water ripple, 18 
not more dangerous a craft; but the 
skill and prowess of English youth 
render those slim boats as safe as 
a man-of-war with all its walls of 
oak and iron, 

Now tho umpire is ready, tho 
starter is prepared, the word will 
soon be given, and Oxford and 
Cambridge will sprmg from Putney 
Aqueduct hke rival arrows from 
two Tartaf® bows ;—nay, rather 
hke two rival conical bullets fired 
the same moment from competing 
nfle barrels. 

Now I feel, in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, like a herald at a tour- 
niument, and long to cry out, ‘ For- 
ward, forward, gallant kmghts! Bra- 
sen-nose, do your duty! Now then, 
Trinity Hall, to your arms! Christ 
Church and Corpus, to your posts!’ 
aud so on, till I got bonnetted as a 
general nuisance, or an uritated 
costermonger in the crowd should 
violently Ind mo ‘Stash it,’ or ‘ Dry 
up.’ 

Mia! unlucky Cambridge—for- 
tunate in boing first at the post— 
has lost the choice of station. Tho 
great Life-Guard Oxford men, upon 
whom already a lucky sun sees to 
shine, ioe ahaa to the Middlesex 
ride, ‘an advantage as the wind is,’ 
says the reporter of a sporting paper, 
a dreadfully knowmg man with tight, 
cabby legs, a white hat worn a little 
on one side, and a breast-pm formed 
of a dog’s tuoth. 

Now the eight oars of Oxford 
and the cight oars of Cambridge 
begin to move, as eagles about to 
swoop, and before flying, pulse thei, 
dark wings, as if to try ther 


‘yes.’ Now they're away, pretty 

even—the oars all dipping trueeven, 

and almost at the same moment. 

But Cambridge is again unlucky: 

one of her after oars nervously 

misses a stroke, and the Oxford 
VOL, L—NO, V.e 
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cight instantly shows her bows 
slightly in front. at this misfortune 
you can at a glance pick out the 
Oxford men from the Cambridge 
men in the crowd, if you turn your 
back from the boats and look caro- 
fully at them, for there is a slight 
cloud over tho Cam men’s cyes, 
while those of the Oxomans glisten, 
poutively glisten, with a sort of 
inner fire, such as you seo in an 
opal. 

It 1s beautiful now to watch tho 
Oxford men leading, already at the 
‘Star and Garter,’ a third of a ae 
aheal. What long, powerful strokes 
they pull—forty a minute I’m sure, 
though I don’t know much about 
it. Some ono says that one or two 
of the forward men aro a trifle 
shortor in the stroke than the rest. 
hut 1 don’t see it, for they pull their 
oars well through the water. Tho 
‘catch hold’ of the water, the fall of 
the backs, and tho careful, trim, 
swift fimsh of tho oars is in exact 
harmony—perfect metrical accord 
and sympathy. The boat darts along 
hke a brown water-snake with an- 
tennre —through which it moves and 
breathos—yet but with one heart 
—and a strong, bold heart too. 

How quick and smooth both boata 
go through tho water, never a caro- 
Jess or hurned stroke, yet all so 
swift and impotuously vigorous. 

Opposite the ‘Star and Garter,’ 
Oxford 1s a third of a length ahead; 
and now, off the London Rowing 
Club boathouse, they gain anothor 
third; Cambridge, again unlucky, 
stecrs outside a vile craft that blun- 
ders in the way. But ‘it’s no 
matter,’ grumblingly mghs a aport- 
ing man in a green cutaway, ‘ for 
Oxford must win if their boat docs 
not come to grief before Craven 
Cottage.’ 

What beautiful skill ~ strength 
forced to the utmost, yet no appa- 
rent effort. How straight and stiff’ 
are those arms banded with muscle 
and bound as if with tendons of steel. 
A rowing man near me, catching 
hold, m his enthusiasm, of any 

i : me earnestly to ‘ob- 
serve how the bodies all swing for- 
ward at the same moment, the 
of the arms and the the 
legs being exactly simvlitaneous, 

2H 
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What strength and science united; stecring is perfect; Oxford goes, 
the strength in the first of the in fact, with a keen, knife-edge pro- 
stroke, the scicnce in the last. ‘Pray cision to 1ts goal. 

observe, too,’ he says, ‘how tho Alas, for Cambridge! it is quite 
shoulders duck down and press for- otherwise with them. At Craven 
ward for the frosh stroke.’ The Cottage the Oxford bont is all but 
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clear of them; it has shaken them off, 
and left them behind as underlings 
to follow in their train, and take the 
troubled water they leavo them. 
And now, tob, when lungs should 
beat firmer and quicker, and cars 
and eyes should be clearer, and 
brain moro steady, Cambndge shows 
i of alarm, of nervous impa- 
tience, of haste and unstemliness. 
They pull with short and jerky 
strokes through the lumpy water, 
renderod worse by those bullying 
and nnbearable elephantine steamers, 
that keep puffing all the time as if 
they wero ‘blown’ by an exertion 
they did not share in. 

The Oxford crew make a long 
and daringgghoot just above Craven 
Cottage, and, nobly steerod, sweep 





That great reach of water has 
been run over in the frightfully short 
space of time of twenty-four minutes 


and forty-five goconds. , 
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through the Surrey arch of Ham- 
mersmuth Bridge four lengths ahoad. 
The unlucky Cambridge men take 
the centro arch, quite out of the 
truc courso, and where there is 
no improvement in tho oddy. 

this fatal point, the Oxford keeps 
the lead, til) off Chiswick, when their 
stroke var’s wrist (already sprained) 
givos way, and he has to bravely 
do all the rost of his work with only 
one hand. Now Cambridge gains 
a trifle, but after passing through 


Barnes Bridge the Oxford boat again 
leaps forward, and with straining 
eyes and flushed faces the Oxford 
champions tear in in spito of bad 
tide, foul wind, and a disabled man, 
winners by forty-five seconds, or 
twonty-five strokes, 


Now the cheers shake the clouds, 
as Oxford relapses into the calmness 
of victory, and the men, {In their 
light rowing dress, are flelped out 

2H a 
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tenderly as children. The hand- 
rome young coxswain, with the fine 
chiscllcd face, relinquishes the hot 
cords, the stroke is lifted out hke a 
wounded warnor a8 he 18, the others 
tilt out their oars and leap on shore. 
All hats are waving; pretty girls in 
carringes shake the victorious colours, 
that flutter also from Hansom cab 
whips, and from the tops of omnibi. 
The air is blooming with them, and 
the Cambridge ribbons fade away 
mto surreptitious pocketa. The con- 
querors are crowned with praises. 
That carriage with the two officers 
in it, 1 met this morning, just oppo- 
site the ‘ White Hart’ at Mortlake. 
Iam sure I did, and the two dogs, 
now barking thoir applause, wero 





ome een ee we ee 
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running before it, trying their best‘ 
to get run over; and near them 
now, too, is the Ethiopian with the 
long-tailed coat and the tinkling 
banjo, who took off his hat to the 


carriage full of ladies. 


But the race is not the only thing 
worth seeing. The road has been 


full of sweet sounds and pleasant 
sights, such as bring back to me 


the memory of other boating days. 
I know the very spot on Barnes 
Terrace where Colonel Rushton’s 
ea wife and daughters might 
iave been seen in their barouche. 
I would have almost missed the ° 
race just to have had onc glimpse 
of their happy faces, for Young Rush- 
ton is one of the Oxfgri cight. I 
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meagine the little Skye terrier, 
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can ‘i 
melancholy and sly, leaning over 
the carriage door. I can imagine 
the glossy greys, the neat-dreased 
servant wth the cockade in his hat, 


My Adventure with Boodle’s Dog. 


And, indeed, had I been ubiquitous, 
like the Inmsh baronet’s celebrated 
bird, I should like to havo been also 
on my bay mare, cantering alongside 
the boats at Barnes, heading the 
squadron of Amazons and old Univer- 
sity men, looking at the cutters, that 
seem from here like inere black cen- 
tipedes striding over the water. 

But one placo more I should like 
now to be at, though the race is over, 
and that is the dinner to-night of 
the Thames Subsenpfion Club at 
Wilhs’s Roems, King Street, St. 
James’s. There I should see the 
sturdy champions, generously de- 
precating their own victory, and 
acknowledging the prowess of their 
defeated segagonists, like brave, 
honest gentlemen, as they are. 

Then I should hear, over my 
wine, of how thix annual race ori- 
ginated in 1829, by a challengo 
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from Cambridgo to Oxford; how, 
since that, the Cantabs have won ten 
times out of the nineteen matches ; 
and how that the Oxonians have al- 
ways won caaily, while the closest 
and most exciting matches have 
ever resulted in favour of Cambridge. 
The ‘ Derby’ is by sporting men, 
with almost affecting carnostness, 
called cmphatically, all through the 
year, ‘The (Creat Event, but to 
boating men the University Boat 
Race 18 a& much greater cvent, for 
the flower of England are the com- 
petitors, and no unnaturally dwarfed 
stable boys; and the beauty of Eng- 
Jand, in both casos, spectators, in 
the former are only looke: +on, but 
in the Iatter are watching with 
straining oyes and panting hoarts 
at a strugglo wherem brothers, 
cousins, and lovers aro the heroes 
who «are striving for tho laurels. 


aE SENT ER 


MY ADVENTURE WITH BOODLE'S DOG. 


HEN I set out m life with vir- 
tuous resolutions, and a mmd 

well fortified by the precepts and 
example of my rs and inasters, 
I little dreamt that I should ever be 
concerned in a deliborate act of dog- 
. Well knowing the innate 
wickedness of the human heart, and 
bemg fully sensible of the over- 
whelming power of temptation in 
desperate circumstances, I might 
have conccived it possible that 1 
should one day bo driven to take 
undue advantage of my neighbour 
by selling him razors which were 
not made to shave; by borrowmg 
his deposit in a savings bank, of 
which I might be manager; by 
forging his signature to a bill which 
I meant to take up when due; or by 
some other of the many compara- 
tively innocent methods which many 
istinguished personages have been 
known to adopt under the pressure 
of adverse fortune; but that I should 
ever fall so low as to league myself 
with vulgar ruffians to steal an 
honest man’s dog never entered even 
my most fevered and delirious 
dreams. Yot I am guilty of this 
crime. I avow jt, and with this con- 


fersion I givo myself up to justice. 
Tho reader may suppose that pre- 
viously to committing this act, T had 
fallon mto evil ways; that Fortune 
had cast mo off; that sharp misery 
had worn me to tho bone; or that | 
had become an associate of dog-fan- 
erers and low sporting charactors. 
No such thing. en I deliberatcly 
stolo that dog, I was a householder 
and a ratepaycr; butchers and bakers 
were besieging me for the honour 
and profit of my patronage; I was 
getting stout and required an extra 
quarter of a yard of broad cloth for 
my surtouts; I was newly clected a 
meinber of tho Athanasian Club, and 
was beginning to be noticed by Bi- 
shops and Fellows of the Royal So- 
cioty. As for sporting literature, I 
declare ys my honour that ‘ Bell’s 
Life, is Grock to mo. Nay, worsd 
than Greek; for, reversing the pre- 
ference of Mr. Cobden, I can truly say 
that I can find more intelligible and 
agrecable reading in the pages of 
‘Thucydides’ than in the columns 
of ‘ Bell’s Life’ Nor had I a fancy 
for dogs. I never owned a dog in 
my hfe; had no desire to 88 8 


dog; and scarcely knew ifferonce 
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between a mastiff and a Skye terrier. 

And yet I conspirod to steal a dog, 

and stole it—and that stolen dog is 

now lying on the hearth-rug at my 

feet while I write this account of how 
stole him. 


It was in this wiso. I havo been 
in the habit for some years, on my 
occasional holidays, of going out to a 
«quiet suburban tavern to play quoits. 
ye day, gd nae ago, as I was 

caving e ground, and passing 
through the bar, the landlord said to 
me—-—= 

‘ Look here a minute, sir; I'll tell 
you a good story. You know little 
oe plays quoits hero some- 
times ?’ 


‘Always has two or threo dogs 
with him ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘And wears a very high shirt 
collar ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s him. We call him 
‘Collars’ 

‘Woll, what of him?’ 

‘Such a lark, sir. You've seen 
that white Malteso dog of his, with tho 
white wool, like, all over his cyes.’ 

‘You; but I wns not aware that it 
was a Maltoso dog. What then ?’ 

‘ Jones, sir, bought that dog of 
onc of them downy cards in Regent 
Street. You've seen the chap down 
here; wears a velvet coat, with pock- 
ets, and generally has a little dog 

ing out of each on ‘em. Give 
um three sovercigns for the dog. 
Well, what do you thmk? About a 
fortnight afte: vards, as Jones was 
walking down Oxford Street with his 
dog, a8 proud as Punch, carrying 
him, you know, in his arms—up 
comes a man—namo of Boodle—a 
cowkeoper; and rays he to Jones— 
“That's my dog!” “No, it ain’t,” 
rays Jones; “ it’s mine; I’ve bought 
and paid for him.” “I don’t care 
A ; “its my 
dog, and J’ll have him.” “You 
fvon'’t,” says Jones. ? 
says Boodle, and then he holloas out 
to a policeman who was ing, and 
if he didn’t give Jones into custody 
then and there. Jones rwore he was 
@ gentleman—ns ho is, you know, 
and lots of tin, too—pbut they 
bdr a Rae a gies 
wouldn¢ Wi , they 
locked him up. Well, old Boodle 
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proved that it was his dog, and Jones 
was obliged to come away without 
the animal, after having been locked 


up all night in the station. Jones 
was & wild, and commenced an 
action agamst the cowkecper for 


false imprisonment; but when the 
day of hearing came, Jones was un- 
well, and the case went against 
hm by default of his appearance. 
Jones had to poy all the costs, and 
was wilder still. And what do you 
a ho Was i to spite he 
cowkeeper © emp 
“card Fhe originally bought the dog 
of, and another chap, a pal of his, to 
steal the dog back agam; and they 
done it, sir—and Jones has got the 
dog now over m Parijge or some- 
wheres, to bo out of the way.’ 
Here the landlord of the ‘ Cock and 
Bottle’ went into an ecstatic fit 
of laughter at the idea of Jones’s 
cleverness. J was amused myrelf, 
and went away much more im- 
ae with Joncs’s talents than I 
1nd ever been before. I was still 
chuckhng over the exploit of Jones, 
when I met my friond Walkor, who 
was going into the City Walker is 
a@ man who always begins the con- 
vorsation when he mects you, by 
saying, ‘ Well, what’s the news?’ 
My latest information bemg this 
dog story, I told it him just as I got 
it from Mr. Harms, of tho ‘ Cock and 
Bottle.” Walker was amused, and 
langhed heartily, os Mr. Harris had 
done, and os I had done, mdeed, 
never thinking of the cnmunal nature 
of the proceeding on Jones’s part, 
nor of the injury to the worthy 
keeper of cows. You soe it was one 
of rogueries which are always 
redeemed by the comically adroit 
way in which thoy are committed. 
It reminded Walker of our mutual 
friend Hopkins, who swindles his 
creditors in such a jocular way, that 
they are rather pleased than other- 
wise, and aro willing to be swindled 
again by the same pleasant iy 
‘ Very good indoed,’ said Walker, 
as we wereshaking hands to part. ‘By 
the way, what sort of dog was it?’ 
‘Woolly, white dog; Maltese, I 
believe.’ 
Walker chuckled again, and wo 


I dismissed that dog affair from 
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my mind forthwith, and probably 
should never have had occasion to 
recal it, had I not mentioned the 
subject to Walker. But that very 
evening, when I was settling my- 
self in my easy chair for a quuet, 
after-dinner snooze, an impatient 
double knock came to the door, and 
in walked friend Walker 

‘ Here’s a lark!’ said Walker, al- 
most the moment he had entered the 
room. As Walker was in the habit 
of calling everything, comic and 
serious indifferently, a lark, I ex- 

Msi some apxicty: for I knew 

at he would say ‘ Here’s a lark!’ 
if he had just received intelligence 
that my hank had broke, or that my 
house had caught fire. 

‘Well, what w it?’ 

‘ That dog—such a lark!’ 

* Well.’ 

‘Well, you remember telling mo 
the story about what’s-his-naino om- 

loying the fellows to steal lum back 

m the cowkeeper.’ 

‘Yes, of course I do.’ 

Here Walker was so tickled with 
his ‘ lark,’ whatever 1t was, that ho 
could not continue for laughing. At 
longth, when he had indulged lis 
fancy, he went o 

‘I was thinking of that story all 
the way into town; and goings into 
Hornsey’s print-shop, shll grinning 
over it, Hornsey said, “ What's 
amusing you, sir?” 

‘Such a lark, Hornsey!’ J said, 
and then I told him the story. But 
Thad scarcely got to the ond of it, 
when Hornscy started as if he had 
been shot, and crying out to his lad, 
“Mind the shop, John,” bolted out 
into the street without his hat. 
Well, I thought, Hornsey’s gone 
mad. But he came back presently. 
And what do you think made him 
bolt that way ?’ 

‘ Don’t know, I’m sure!’ 

‘Why he knows the cowkeeper 
that owns the dog, and he ran round 
to tell him how his dog had been 
stolen from. him.’ 

‘You surely didn’t mention my 
name in the matter?’ I asked, rather 
anxiously. 

* Well, ’pon my word, I did,’ said 
Walker. ‘ Thinking it was only a 
lark, I mentioned your name at the 
beginning—said I heard the story 
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from you, and that you hoard it from 
what’s-his-name, of the “ Cock and 
Bottle.” ’ 

‘]’m afraid that may be awk- 
ward,’ 


* Oh, nonsense,’ said Walker ; ‘ you 
didn’t steal the dog.’ 

‘But——’ I was about to say that 
my name might be mixed up in 
unpleasant aeec mae gs, when my 
speoch was checked by a oe 
single rap at the outer door. Almos 
immediately 1 heard loud, angry, and 
unfamiliar accents in the 

‘ Pleaso, sir,’ said the servant, ‘a 
man wants to sce you.’ 

‘ What sort of person is he ?’ 

‘Well, he is rather an odd-looking 
man, sir; and I think he said his 
name was Boodle.’ 

‘Tho cowkceper, by Jovo!’ cried 
Walker; ‘ hero’s a lark!’ 

‘Woll, it may be a lark for you, 
Walker, but——’ 

‘ Why, I shall be on it as well as 
you, you know,’ said Walker. 

‘On what?’ I said. 

‘On the tnal, as witnoss; caso of 
dog-stealing.’ 

‘JT shan’t sco this man, toll him 
80.’ But Boodle had stolen a march 
on me. He was on tho door-mat 
outside, and heard my words, and the 
next instant he entored, and said— 

‘Ye maun; yo maun sce me. ]’m 
here, and my namo’s John Boodle, 
cowkeepcr, of Drury Lane; and I 
understand os how you know all 
aboot the stealing of my dog; and 
Tl have you oop as 2 witness.’ 

John Boodle was a terrible-look- 
ing personage in my dainty little 
snuggory. I dare say ho would have 
looked very picturesque, and all that 
sort of thing, out in a field, or ina 
cow-shed, but John Boodle with a 
huge, glazed hat on his head, his 
high-lowed feet emulating the pro- 
portions of an elephant’s, and ar- 
rayed as to his middle man in a 
green smock-frock which emitted an 
atmosphere of cows 1n a sort of vac- 
cine sirocco, which pervaded the 
whole room in a moment, was an 
object of unpleasant portent. And 
his terrible aspect was further agpra- 
vated by his hands, which were s0 
large and red and plump, that you 
might have imagined them jo be 
boxing-gloves of flesh and. blood; 
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and by his eyes, which were not on a 
line, and were po 3h portionate as to 
the amount of white they exhibited. 
I saw all this m a moment, and was 
rather glad that Walker was with 
me. 

‘Tll have you oop as a witness,’ 
repeated John Boodle. 

‘ But, my good man, how do you 
know that-——’ 

‘I know it, becos o’ that ero 
paper. Thore’s your name— 
“ Parker.” Hornsey wrote it down. 
And ho told me as you told a gen’le- 
man, a friond of his——’ 

‘ Name of Walker,’ I suggested. 

‘No; Brown,’ said Walkor, who 
thought ho was me RODE to esca escape. 

‘No; it nt Brown, said 
Boodle. ‘ Walker’ sthe name. I’ve 
got that down too.’ Walker winced. 

And Boodle went onagain. ‘And 
Hornsoy told mo as how a gen’lec- 
man, @ friend of his—name of 
Walker—told him as another gen’le- 
man, Mr. Parker—that’s you, sir— 
was told by Myr. ’Arris, of The 
Cock and Bottle, that that ero 
Jonus—1 know hnun—pive two fel- 
lows threo sovereigns to stcal my 
dog, and that they stole him ac- 
cordin’. Is that mght, sir, or 1s 1t 

‘Woll! really Mr. Boodle, I can- 
not nux myself up with these mat- 
ters, J didn’t steal your dog, you 
know. You had better go to Jones: 
he scoms to be the party.’ 

‘Very woll, sir; as you'll not give 
& ’onest man no aatirfaction, Vl go 
to Jones. I'll neve Joues took oop, 
sir, for dog-stealing, on your infor- 
mation; and I'll have you vop, sir, 
os a witnoss agon him.’ 

1 could hear Walker muttering, 
‘What a lark!’ to hunself, as the 
cowkcoper abruptly left the room, 
taking the great source of the sirocco 
with him; and I called out— 

: oa r. Boodle, there is that other 


: Yea; ; I know—Walker, Mr. 

Boodle growled from the 
‘Tl have bir oop too. J’ll have 
all on ye oop. And with that Mr. 
Boodle went down the stairs like 1ll- 
regulated thunder, and banged the 
door after hun by way of a grand 
concluding crash. 

‘ Wellg’ I said to Walker, ‘ what 
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do you think of it now?’ He would 
insist that it was only a lark. 

° Yes,’ I said, ‘1t 1s all very well for 
you; you don’t care. But I decidedly 
object to have my name appearmg 
in the papers in connection with a 
dog-stealmg case. I have some- 
thing to study as a professional 
man. And then, what will the 
ple say at the Athanasian Club ‘ 

‘Oh! bother the Athanaman Club 
—set of pngs.’ 

‘ Prigs! Let me tell you that——’ 

‘Oh! nonsense; they are prigs. 
Didn't you tell me yourself that the , 
very waiters are s0 solemn that you ‘ 
aro afraid of offendmg them by 
asking them to bring you a chop?’ 

‘ Walker, tlus 18 nee insult to 


jury.’ 

‘What do you mean by in 

‘Injury! Didn’t you tel cians 
about that confounded dog, and get 
me into this scrape?” 

‘Well! come, I like that. Didn’t 
you tell me about it ?’ 

Walker and I camo to high words; 
but in the end we smoked the pi 
of jeace, and dispelled at once the 
memory and the efuvium of Boodle. 
But when Walker went away the 
memory of Boodle came back and 
troubled me m my dreams, wherein 
I saw Boodle in his elephantine 
lughlows, with lis mulk-pails 
AWinging at his side, stalking 
through the affmghted Bishops and 
Fellows of the Royal Society in the 
library of the Athanasian Club to 
lay his great hand upon my shoulder 
and say, ‘ 1’ll have you oop as a wit- 
ness against Jones as stole my dog.’ 

Boodle’s natural boxing glove is 
still upon my uneasy shoulder, when 
Iam awakened by loud and urgent 
knocking at the outer door. 

; Pleaso, sir, a gentleman wants to 
see you 

: Tell him I’m not up. Who is 
he? Mioc’s not the man that was 
chere last night ?” 

‘No, sir; not that man.’ 

‘Oh! @ man, eh? Just ask him 
his name.’ 

‘ Please, sir, he says his name is 

f > 


‘ Harris—Harris. JI don’t know 
anybody of the name of Harris. Let 
me see, though. Harris of The 
Cock and Bottle! Can it be he? 
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* + dressed, and went down stairs. 
Harris of ‘The Cock and Bottle’ it 
was! ‘That dog business again 
I groaned in spint. I was righ 
Boodle had gone to Harris after he 
had left me the mght before, and 
Harris had denied everything; and 
now Mr. Harris had coine to me to 
make the modest request that, being 
upon my oath at the trial, I should 
deny everything too. 

‘T told him,’ said Mr. Harris, ‘ that 
I knew nothing about it ; and I mean 
to stick to that. Don’t you know 
nothing about it neither, sir ?’ 

‘ Well,’ I saad, ‘I don’t know any- 
thing about it, except what you told 
me. And I wish you hadn’t told me.’ 

* And so d@J, sir,’ said Mr. Harms. 
‘1 don’t want to get mto trouble, 
and I don’t want to offend Jones, 
whois a good customer. I shall stick 
to 1t that I know nothing about 1t.’ 

‘ That 1s all very well, Mr. Harris,’ 
I said. ‘I don’t want to get into 
trouble over the affair any moro 
than you; butif I should be sum- 
moned, I must state the truth. I 
must repeat what you told me. 
And, let me tell you, it will be an 
awkward affair for Jones. 1 will be 
nothing short of House of Corroction.’ 

* You don’t mean that, sir?’ 

‘I do, though: it’s theft and con- 
ey into the bargain. The best 

ing you can do 18 to advise Jones 
to give the dog back before he gets 
himself and you too into trouble.’ 

‘He won't do it, sir. Ho’s sent 
him down into the country—to 
Bnghton, or Cheltenham, or some- 
where, to be out of tho way. And 
he says that if 1t costs him a 
hundred pounds Boodlo shan’t have 
that dog again.’ 

* Well, ho’ll only have himself to 
blame if he is sent to prison as a 
felon.’ 

‘I shouldn’t like to have any 
hand in that, sir; and I hope you 
won’t mention me in the matter.’ « 

‘ But I must, Mr. Harris, if I am 


upon, 

‘Oh! don’t, sir,’ said Mr. Harris. 
‘I beg you won't. You'll get me 
into trouble.’ 

‘You don’t consider that I shall 
get into trouble too, Mr. Harris,’ 

‘Then you shouldn’t have re- 
peated what I told you, sir.’ 
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‘Then why did you tell me? I 
did not want to hear your con- 
founded story, and I am not going 
to he bullicod in my own house about 
a wretched dog. And I wish you a 
good day, Mr. Harris; and I trust 
you will not trouble me about this 
matter again. And with that I 
showed Mr. Harris tho way out, and 
banged the door against him in 
wrath. 

‘A very protty affair indeed,’ I 
thought to 7m ke at breakfast, 
‘ that a respectable professional man, 
and a momber of tho Athanasian 
Club, should be mixod up in a low 
transaction of this kind. This 
comes of frequonting a tavern and 
playmg quoits, and listening to the 
talk of the persons that one meots 
there. Confound Jones and his dog.’ 

The words wero scarcely out of 
my mouth when a knock came to 
tho door, and the servant entered to 
announce Mr. Hornsey. 

‘ Hornsey—Hornsey! who is ho? 
What sort of man 18 he? 

‘Man with hook nose, sir, and 
black eyes. Looks liko——’ 

‘ Like what?’ 

‘Tako Punch, sir 

‘like Punch! I know a man 
that looks like Punch. Everybody 
says he looks ike Punch. The boys 
call lam Punch. Why! it’s Horn- 
sey, the print-seller. That dog 
again. Say J’m not at home: say 
I’m gone abroad. Stop: say I’m 
dead at once. That’s tho best way 
to settle it’ 

‘ But please, sir, he said he knew 
you wero at home, because your hat 
and gloves wero on the hall table.’ 

‘Trust Hornsey with those cyes 
and that nose of his for spying out 
a thing hke that. Well, show him 
up.’ And immediately Hornsey 
entered my room, his eyos walking 
before him in a procession of two, 
with his nose, like a drum-major in 
full umform, in the middle. Of» 
course it was the dog business. 
Hornsey had come to say that 
Boodle was mad about the dog. 

‘ He don’t care so much about the 
animal itself, sir, said Hornssy; 
‘ but Boodle don’t like to be bested. 
He said to me only this morning, 
“‘ Hornsey, if you can get ie a dog 
back you may keep him; Fat have 
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him I will, if it costs me a hundred 
“Well, Mr. Hornsey, how can 


‘ Just what I was coming to, air. 
You know where the dog is?” 

‘ Indeed I don’t, Mr. Hornsey.’ 

‘ But didn’t you tell Mr. Walker 
that that ——Jones, | think his 
name is— sent him somewhere 
to be out of the way; didn’t you say 

to Cheltenham or Brighton? Now, 
which was it, air?’ 

Hero a grand idea suddenly oc- 
curred to me, and ] said— 

‘ Neither, Mr. Hornsey. The dog, 
I believo, is—indecd 1 may say 1 
know—is in Paris.’ 

‘ Paris!’ said Hornsey. ‘ Boodlo 
will send after him. He don’t mind 
tho distance; he don’t mind the 
money. Paris! Boodlo will havo 
him. Thank you, slr. Good day. 
Sorry to havo troubled you.’ 

‘Stop, Mr. Hornsey,’ I said, begin- 
ning to repent of sending Boodle on 
a, wild-goose chaso, and being struck 
with another grand idca. ‘ Boodle 
docs not want to bo vindictivo 
or Jones; he only wants his 


oF at's it, sir: only wants the dog ’ 

‘Then teko my advico; employ 
the samo fellows to steal the dog 
back again. They'll soon find him 
out if you'll pay them well.’ 

Hornsey was in ecstasics with tho 
idca, and slapped his thigh with so 
much enthusiastic admiration that 
he evidently hv rt himself. ‘ Capital, 
sir, capital! Boodle will do it. It 
will be cheapest, after all, and save 
trouble. Good day, sir 

L was relieved for tho moment, If 
Boodle succceded in stealing tho 
dog back there would bo an end of 
tho matter. There would bo no 
criminal against Jones, 
and no necessity for summonmg me 
as a witness. This was all I cared 
about. The Bishops and the Fel- 
lows of tho Royal Society at the 
Athanasian Club would never know 
that I played uoits at ‘ Tho Cock 
and —— ; had been Lr as 
in’ case of dog-stealmg. I snap 

my fingers in triumph. But, stay— 

Was it the effort of sna 


my 
ee a that brought on reflec- 
Aupposing Jones should dis- 
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pute the matter. There might be a 
trial after all; I should be sum- 
moned a8 & witness, and, in addition 
to having to confess that I was 
mixed up in a case of dog ; 
it might be eliated from me in 
cross-examination that I had actu- 
ally advised Hornsey to steal the 
dog from Jones. Oh! this was in- 
finitely worse. I had got myself 
into a pretty scrape now. 

I was m 8 most unhappy framo 
of mind until I had seen Walker; 
and when I had soen Walker, my 
frame of mind was more unhappy 
still. Walker dissipated all my 
hopes in an instant. Boodlo, he 
said, had sought high and low for 
the ‘dog—had sent Chel 
to Brighton, and even to Paris; and 
not being able to find him had re- 
solved to summon Jones for illegal 
possession, and me and others to 
give evidence him. Learning 
from Walkcr that the step was to be 
takon at once, I thought it would 
be prudent to go out of town for a 
few days, and I went to Brighton. 

It was pleasant to walk on the 
Marino Parade, with the fresh wind 
blowing upon me from the sca, and 
think that I was out of reach of 
Boodle. _I (could snap my fingers 
now at Boodle and all his myrmi- 
dons. Is there anything unlucky, any- 
thing provocative of fate, anything 
calculated to tempt retribution in 
that act of snap the a and 
thumb? I I had 
scarcely indulged in he a act when I 
saw coming towards me a little man 
with a very high shirt collar. lt 
was Jones— Jones, who had pro- 
cured the ruffians to steal Boodle’s 
dog. And what was the object that 
Jones carried in his arms? Was it 
@ lady’s white boa hanging out of 
his breast pocket? Wasit—— By 
Jove it was the dog—Boodle’s ‘dog 
—the dog that Jones nea had stolen— 
the _ log of all my trouble and 


Péople who only nod to each 
other in London, shake hands and 
become friendly in and dis- 
an places. Jones and I a lo 

hearse hgtaah I told him how 
had been bothered out of my life 
about his, or rather Boodle’s, dog 
He had heard all about it, and Wes 


& Jones 
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c.slighted. Pe _~ eae con 
regarded whole as o 

lark. I represented to him the 
danger that he ran of being convicted 
of dog stealing. He only went into 
a fit of laughter. I advised him to 
restore the Wog at once to Boodle. 
He een gtitoe ay Boodle hanged 
first, an again. 

f Coneeaiae said Jones. ‘ Look 
at him; isn’t he a paragon ?” 

‘Well, he looks to me like a ball 

of wool, and nothing else. I can’t 
tell which is his head and which 1s 
his tail.’ 
e@ ‘That's the beauty of the beast, 
said Jones. ‘Come up to the “ York” 
in tho evening and tako coffee, and 
Tl make him go through his tncks, 
He’s a clever wc I can tell you.’ 

I promised to do so, and wo 

Perhaps, thought I, if I 
ve & quieter opportumty, I may 
bo able to persuade Jones to du 
what's right and restore tho dog to 
Boodle—Boodle! can I believe my 
eyes? Am I enchanted, haunted, 
a victim to second sight, or what? 
T had scarcely mentioned the man’s 
namo to myself when he stood before 
me. There he was in his best 
Sunday clothes gazing at tho Pavi- 
lion. Ho hal come down by tho 
excursion train for a holiday, or, 
more likely, to search for his dog. 
The situation was now getting criti- 
cal. We were coming to close 
quarters indeed. The case was 
desperate. I addressed Boodle ; but 
I had scarcely said ‘Mr. Boodle,’ 
before he began upon me. 

‘Won't you give a ’onest man no 
satisfaction?” 

‘One moment, Mr. Boodle.’ 

‘I tell you I'll have you oup as a 
witness,’ 

‘ Listen to one word, Mr. Boodle. 
When do you return to town” 

‘ By the cight o'clock train.’ 

‘And where do you put up ?’ 

‘ At the Greyhound in East Strcet.’ 

‘Mr. Boodl 
to town I may be ablo to give you 
the satisfastion you require.’ 

I was off at once to Jones’s, though 
it was some time before the appointed 
hour. Now, I thought, if I can 
only bring about a meeting between 
Boodle all may be satis- 
factorily arranged. I was turning 

@ 


e, before you return ° 
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over in my mind how I should aw 
complish this when I arrived at the 
‘York” What do I sec frisking 
about on the pavement before the 
door? Jones’s dog—Boordle’s dog— 
the dog that encompassed mo with 
troublo and threatened all my pros- 
pects. There was no one within 
sight—no one but an old lady, and 
sho was not looking. <A grand 
thought! I picked up the dog, 
tucked him under my coat, and ran 
away. I reached my lodgings, and 
locked myself in with the dog until 
half-past soven, when I again tucked 
hin under my coat and mado for 
tho Greyhound in East Strect. As 
Inck would have it I arrived just as 
Boodle was getting into a fly to 
drive to the station. 

‘Here you are, Boodle,’ I said ; 
‘here’s the dog.’ 

‘What; you don’t mean-—— ’ 

‘There, there,’ I said; ‘put him 
into that basket and bo off with hin 
as SOOD 8s you can.” 

‘Thank you, sir, thank you,’ raid 
Boodle, whipping the dog into the 
basket’ in which he had brought 
down huis day’s provender. 

‘And promise me one thing, Mr. 
Boodlo—that you will not tell any 
one who got him for you.’ 

‘Never, sir, never; you may de- 
pend upon that.’ And Mr. Boodlo 
drove off with lus dog in trimmphb. 

Now, thought I, that busmess is 
sottled and my mind’s at rest. 
shall return to town. T returned to 
town accordingly and dinod—for tho 
first time since I became nuxed up 
in this dog business—at the Atha- 
nusian Club. Bishops were benig- 
nant, Fellows of the Royal Society 
greeted me with fnendly nods. It 
was all nght; they hadn’t heard of 
Boodle and lus dog. 

It was highly gratifying, two days 
after this, to receive a visit from Mr. 
Boodle, with a request that I would 
be good cnough to accept the dog | 
as a presont. ‘You see, sir,’ said 
Mr. Boodle, ‘I didn’t caro so much 
about the dog himsclf, but I was 
not going to bo bested, you know. 
You’ve got him back for mo, and 
you can have him. I wouldn’t part 
with him, but I know ho’ll have a 

home here.’ 

‘ Well, thank you, Mr. Boodle, he’s 
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a very pretty little dog, and I’m 
very much obliged indeed.’ 

‘Oh! don’t mention it, sir; you're 
welcome, I’m sure.’ And | 
face beamed all over with a pbenevo- 
lent smile, and his eye twinkled 
with satisfaction, as he parted with 
his dog and bade me adieu. 

My pa arr was now complete. 
I had itly avoided an exposure 
and learnt a new pleasure in tie 
faithful attachment of adumbanimal. 
But judge of my bewilderment when, 
after about a fortnight, 1 received 
the following letter from Jones :— 

‘ aire a, t and ue one 
So: omieadt Tatall bs th teen oanow, 
and will call upon yon and bring bim with me, 
How about the cowkeeper? Is he stil) scouring 
the country in search of him? He necdn’t 
trouble himself; he shall never have him. 
* Yours, 

*J. JONES, 

What docs this mean? Is not 
the dog lying here at my feet? 
Yer; of course heis. ‘Ponto!’ Ho 
rises and wags his tail. Jones is 
joking; or it is some deeply-laid 
scheme to steal him n—to steal 
him from me! Ay! ter Jones, 
1shall boware of you. In the words 
of the popular song, Master’ Jones, 
‘You don’t got over me” Next 
day, in the oxpectation of a call 
from Jones, I carcfully locked Ponto 
up in my study. Jones came, and 
in his arms he carried a white dog 
—a very twin of Ponto. Or was it 
Ponto himself? Had he escaped 
from my study? Had Jones—— 

‘You see, said Jones, ‘I havo 
brought the d ig.’ 

* Nonsense,’ I said, ‘that is not the 
dog; you—you don’t mean to say 
that that is Boodle’s dog ?’ 

‘No,’ said Jones, ‘it’s not Boodle’s 
dog now, it’s mine; but this is the 
dog that Boodle had—the one you 
saw in my arms at Brighton.’ 

‘Oh! you're joking. Look here— 
here is Boodle’s dog ;’ and I opened 
the study door and called Ponto. The 
dog immediately ran into’the room. 

‘Why, what on earth does this 
mean ?’ said Jones; and I saw that 
he was seriously T told 
him the whole story, how I had 
whipped ‘up the dog at the door of 


“ and honesty, 
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the ‘York,’ how I had restored tit 
to Boodle, and how Boodle, in grati- 
tude, hatl made me a of the 


animal. Jones stared for a moment 
in t, and then went into a 
fit of laughter, from which I thought 
he would never recovet. At length 
he said— 


‘Do you know what you have 
done ?” F 

‘ What do you mean?’ I asked. 

J ME Bsg have stolen the wrong 
dog. Thisis Ponto that I have in my 
arms now, and that animal of yours 
why, it’s the dog that the old lady 

ost.’ e 


‘Old lady ?” 

‘Yes; an old lady who was stop- 
ping at the “ York.” She was in an 
awful state about ity find offered ten 
pounds reward for it.’ And Jones 
went into another uncontrollable fit 
of laughter. 

I could now interpret the twinkle 
of satisfaction that lurked in Boodle’s 
eye when he presented me with that 
dog. Artful cowkeeper! He was 
not going to be had oop in a case of 
dog stealng. 

AmI? IJ ask the old lady at the 
‘York.’ Tam sure if she 5 this 
confession she wll be convinced that 
I carried out my felonious design 
with the very best intentions; and I 
hope she will think of my position 
as 2 professional man and 2 member 
of tho Athanasian Club. Ponto is 
here, in good health, waiting to be 
claimed. ‘Why don’t you take 
means at once to restore him to the 
rightful owner?’ says the energetic 
reader. ‘ Insert an advertisement in 
“ The Times,” ’ &c. That is all very 
well, iad I do - oral e pray my 
peace for ever des y the ani- 
mal. Iknowa most blemem- 
ber of society who broug’ t half the 
London canine ‘fancy’ hovering 
round his doors, waylaying him for 
weeks and months. The unfortunate 
man, in the height of his humanity 
advertised for the 
owner of a dog he had picked up, or 
rather, of a dog who picked up hi 
Now, Nature never intended me for 
® martyr, 80 Ponto must wait to bo 
claimed. 
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